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A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 


LOUIS STULMAN AND EDWARD SILVER 


THE Oxford Handbook of Jeremiah surveys recent scholarship and offers 
compelling new readings of the text, informed by a rich variety of 
methodological approaches and theoretical frameworks. It serves as a 
resource for scholars and non-specialists alike. Following an introduction to 
the current state of research, the Handbook presents discussions of the book 
of Jeremiah in terms of its historical and cultural contexts of origin, its 
textual history and structure, its major literary and theological themes, its 
reception engagements, and its significance for some key contemporary 
political issues. The proliferation of approaches to the book of Jeremiah in 
recent decades, as well the book’s own internal complexity have contributed 
to a fracturing of its study. We hope this Handbook helps to facilitate a 
renewed conversation among scholars across disciplinary boundaries, 
making the rich insights and significant new angles of approach that have 
developed in particular subfields generally available to scholars working on 
this fascinating, pivotal text. 


OVERVIEW OF THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


The book of Jeremiah is second of the Major Prophets in the Bible, 
following Isaiah and preceding Ezekiel. Named for the prophet Jeremiah, 
son of Hilkiah, a priest from outlying Anathoth (1:1), and written for 
surviving Judean communities of three Babylonian military offensives in 
the early years of sixth century (598, 587, 582 BCE), the book traverses the 
disastrous events of Judah’s final decades as a national-cultic community: 
the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and the royal palace complex, the 


end of political independence, the seizure of land, and the death and 
deportation of thousands of citizens. 

Language of trauma gives the book its distinctive character. Dominating 
the first half of the book (Jeremiah 1—25) is Jeremian poetry, often written 
in the cadence of the dirge. Even Jeremiah’s oracles of judgment against 
Judah and Jerusalem pulsate with pain, as do the prophet’s prayers, his so- 
called Confessions. Interspersed among these poetic utterances is didactic 
prose that outlines the frightful dismantling of key facets of Judah’s social 
and symbolic worlds (e.g., Jeremiah 7, 11, 18, 21, 25). Narratives laced 
with loss, which often speak of Jeremiah in the third person, dominate the 
second half of the book (chapters 26—52). The “Baruch Narrative,” the 
longest prose section in the book (36:1—44:5[—30]) focuses on both the life 
of the prophet, especially his suffering at the hands of his compatriots, and 
Judah’s eventual defeat by the Babylonian military. Although Jeremiah 26- 
52 incorporates composite collections of hopeful utterances and Oracles 
against the Nations (e.g., chapters 30-33, 46-51, respectively), land 
confiscation, physical displacement, and confinement inform these texts. 
No one goes unscathed in this prophetic metanarrative of loss. 

The book of Jeremiah is a daring reflection on the horror of war, a thick 
theological response to the collapse of long-standing institutions, beliefs, 
and cultural arrangements. As Walter Brueggemann has recently put it, 
“Jeremiah is a sustained collection of multivoiced meditations on the abyss 
of the exile when Jerusalem was razed and destroyed, the temple 
terminated, the leading residents displaced, and the easy assumption of 
divine favor and protection unmistakably nullified” (Brueggemann, 2020, 
xv). From beginning to end, the book throbs with the pain of war—war that 
ravages the people and the land, the prophet and his God, and that casts 
grave doubts on the just workings of the universe (12:1-3). The book’s 
superscription (1:1—3) and historical postscript (52:31-34) bracket the 
contents with the trauma of war and forced migration. While war wounds 
everyone, it devastates the losers, and the book of Jeremiah is a literary 
artifact of the victims of Babylonian hegemony. 

The prophetic book re-enacts the community’s unspeakable pain with 
raw emotion, complex thought, and disturbing imagery. It dares to envisage 
the destruction of the central shrine, Judah’s axis mundi, the breakdown of 
cherished covenant and election traditions, land dispossession, and the 
normalization of diaspora. In the midst of this, it engages in a creative 


recuperation of prior traditions and cultural formations, adapting them to 
changing social and political realities (Weinfeld, 1976). Hence, this 
complex corpus may be read as the expression of a traumatized community 
—likely the Judean golah in Babylon—reflecting their historical experience 
of the failure of systems of meaning. Or it may be read as a function of that 
trauma, the concrete effect of temporal and linguistic drift, historical 
adaptation, and community fragmentation. In this way, synchronic and 
diachronic approaches to the text are actually differing analytical responses 
to the same immanent textual fragmentation. 

The book of Jeremiah bears witness to the end of Judah’s pre-exilic 
culture even as it speaks powerfully to the historical experience of the 
communities of the exile and restoration periods. The book reflects an 
awareness of the beginning of textualization within the Hebraic tradition 
and it meditates openly on the epistemological consequences of revelation’s 
passage from audition to vocalization through inscription and into canonical 
forms. The Jeremian poetry is actively engaged in the reinterpretation of 
prior prophetic, mythic, sapiential, and legal traditions. This poetry is, in 
turn, the engine for text-internal exegetical development, as well as for 
subsequent biblical and post-biblical creativity. 

Viewed this way, the book of Jeremiah is not only trauma literature, but 
also literature of resilience. It refuses to banish memory and shut down the 
senses. It shifts the distressing realities of the attacks of 598 and 587 BCE, as 
well as subsequent military skirmishes, to the symbolic world of language. 
It struggles to create order out of chaos and to give meaning to events that 
defy ordinary categories. This literary work names the community’s ordeal, 
mourns it, and seeks to survive it. While the first half of prophetic drama 
anticipates the downfall of Israel/Judah (Jeremiah 1—25), the second half 
(Jeremiah 26-52) portrays the disaster and imagines a future beyond the 
misfortunes it narrates (see, especially, Jeremiah 30-33 and 50—51). Images 
of God as dominating, hypermasculine, and patriarchal that prevail earlier 
in the book appear alongside images of divine femininity, protection, and 
nurturing in the later chapters. 

Thus, we might speak of the book of Jeremiah as literature of disaster 
and survival. As disaster literature, the book broaches the horror of war. It 
breaks the silence that often debilitates victims. It speaks with candor of 
Judah’s historical damage. It interprets the exigencies of military aggression 
and forced migration as meaning-making events that signal the end of the 


nation’s pre-exilic social and symbolic worlds. As survival literature, the 
book of Jeremiah refuses to let the wars of 598, 587, and 582 have the final 
say. It claims that raw power is not ultimate reality and that acts of callous 
disregard for life do not impugn divine justice (see, e.g., Jeremiah 50-51). 
By doing so, the prophetic writing makes the unbearable bearable for 
survivors of war and the repatriate Judean community suffering the effects 
of secondary trauma. 

Unlike other writings in the prophetic corpus, the book of Jeremiah is a 
concentrate of prose and poetry. Jeremian poetry is often intense and 
palpable, layered and lyrical. As Samuel E. Balentine observes, this poetry 
is “generally terse, figurative, and decontextualized” (Balentine 2011: 345— 
346). Replete with war imagery and traumatized bodies (Claassens 2014), it 
bristles with pain as the prophet warns of impending disaster. The Jeremian 
poetry draws upon the conventions of earlier Semitic poetry and rhetoric, 
while bending them to convey images that shock and challenge the reader 
(Kalmanofsky 2008). Like the poetry of Isaiah ben Amoz, it is informed by 
and responsive to the imperial rhetoric of its milieu, but unlike the 8th 
century prophet, the Jeremian poetry does not cling to the hope of national 
sovereignty. Well-placed prose discourses influenced by the language and 
theology of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings) serve as guides to interpreting this poetry (Stulman 
1998; Wilson 1999). These prose sermons echo, re-perform, and 
contextualize the poetry by relating it to Israel’s sacred institutions and 
traditions (e.g., the temple and its systems of worship, the covenant, the 
election tradition, and dynastic claims). It is noteworthy that prose 
discourses in the Deuteronomistic History often mark important structural 
transitions and influence the interpretation larger contexts (e.g., 2 Kgs 
17:13—20). In Jeremiah 1—25, the prose speeches organize and tame their 
wild and unwieldy poetic context. Although scholars often privilege the 
ambiguous poetry over the moralistic prose (see, e.g., the earlier scholarship 
of Duhm 1901 and Mowinckel 1914), both are meaning-making rhetoric. 
Each stratum attempts to discern purpose in the contingencies of history. 
And both shift the worst of historical circumstances—the devastating 
realities of war and colonization—into the realm of poiesis; artful 
expression not for its own sake, but for the sake of survival and resistance. 

This contestation and fragmentation extend even to the prophet’s own 
appearance in the book. Biographical narratives work to stabilize his 


persona, while the poetry and its prose framing challenge the instinct to 
perceive a unified voice. Whereas the prophetic word usually eclipses 
representations of prophets in much of the prophetic literature, Jeremiah’s 
body, not unlike the Judean refugee Ezekiel’s bios, plays a prominent role 
in the book’s configurations of meaning. To an unprecedented degree, the 
physicality of Jeremiah is an integral part of the revelation of God. 
Prophetic gestures and symbolic actions stand alongside verbal poetic 
expression, offering divine messages in a performative register. The 
signifying potential of the prophetic body can be seen in “sign-acts” such as 
the manipulation of the linen loincloth of Jer 13, or the yoke drama of 
chapters 27 and 28, as well as in the prayers, the Jeremian laments (chs. 
11:18—-12:6; 15:10-21; 17:14-18; 18:18-23; 20:7—13, 14-18), and in the 
lengthy narrative of the prophet’s abusive treatment (chaps. 36—44). The 
tradition highlights Jeremiah’s devotion to God as well as his physical and 
emotional agony. At the same time, the Jeremian persona anticipated and 
inspired Deutero-Isaiah’s “Servant of YHWH,” an evocative literary 
personification of the traumatized and resilient body politic (Sommer, 
1998). In a more existential key, these images of divinely imposed distress 
were likewise influential for the poetry of Job (Greenstein, 2004). 

The book of Jeremiah can be read as a complex theodicy confronting the 
ravages of war and its aftermath. Unlike other theologies of divine justice, 
however, the book in its canonical form gives voice to a plurality of 
theological understandings without imposing upon them a stable ideological 
frame (much like Mikhail Bakhtin’s concept of “heteroglossia’’). A principal 
voice in the prose and poetic polyphony asserts that Israel/Judah is a 
responsible party in its own demise. This dominating, paternalistic frame 
maintains that Israel/Judah has transgressed against YHWH, often in the form 
of idolatry (Jeremiah 2—4) and disobedience to divine law (ynw 87), and that 
YHWH in turn executes judgment and inflicts punishment. Drawing upon the 
language and conceptual categories of the agrarian patriarchal household 
and grounded in allusions to Jeremiah’s 8th-century predecessor Hosea, this 
voice in the text imposes upon the national experience an indigenous 
referential frame, instead of attuning the nation to the actual geopolitical 
structures and processes that have shaped the fortune of the Judean 
monarchy (Silver, 2014). Rather, this poetic voice insists that infidelity to 
the categories of Israel’s covenant obligations has resulted in national 
disaster. Other voices within the text problematize this worldview. The 


prophet Jeremiah, for example, takes center stage in the book as a figure 
who suffers innocently, even for God’s sake, and so speaks on behalf of 
survivors deprived of justice. 

Other nuanced voices blame Judah’s rulers for the national tragedy. In an 
anthological survey of the final kings of Judah (Jer 21.11—23.8), the prophet 
sequentially indicts the powerful whose self-interests have blinded them to 
the needs of the poor and marginalized. The prophet claims that Jehoiakim, 
in particular, is the antithesis of a good king and in effect plays a major role 
in bringing down the nation. Unlike Josiah, “who defended the cause of the 
poor and destitute” (Jer 22:16), Jehoiakim destroys scrolls (c.f., Jeremiah 
36) and builds his bayit, that is, his palace/dynasty, “by unrighteousness and 
his upper rooms by injustice” (Jer 22:13). This narcissistic figure silences 
opposing voices, has little concern for the welfare of his people (Jer 22:13- 
17), and exploits the resources of the nation to erect his own monuments. 
His eyes and heart are set only on defrauding others, shedding innocent 
blood, and practicing oppression and violence (22:17). The God of Israel, 
Jeremiah proclaims, will not tolerate the exploitation of the poor (see, e.g., 
Jer 7:5-7; 22:3, 13-17; 23:5-6; 34:8-22). Such wrongdoing is no mere 
misdemeanor but a disaster to God (see Heschel 2001, 3—6, 64—65). 

Another voice in the meaning-making polyphony recounts the 
disintegration of Judah’s social world without explicit allusions to God or 
Jeremiah, perhaps in an effort to disavow nationalist violence done in God’s 
name (40.7-41.18). Still others accentuate divine sovereignty as an 
alternative to raw human power arrangements. In a way that recalls Isaiah 
ben Amoz’s treatment of Assyrian in Is 10, and that anticipates Deutero- 
Isaiah’s celebration of the Persian king Cyrus in Is 45, Babylon’s king 
Nebuchadnezzar is presented as God’s instrument of judgment (25.9; 27.6) 
rather than as an independent practitioner of imperial violence. By the end 
of the book, the tradition exposes the ruthless conduct of the empire and 
declares the decisive defeat of Judah’s archenemy. 

This range of responses to the historical crisis of Judah’s final years 
honors complexity and refuses to reduce radical suffering to static and 
singular categories. It reflects lively and anguished debates from within the 
final decade of the Judean monarchy. Set against a post-destruction horizon, 
it removes the trauma of war from ground zero, which is often too much for 
survivors to bear, to the symbolic world of language, and thus strives to 
foster hope even in the worst of human circumstances. Throughout, the 


book’s rich labyrinth of voices and counter-voices grapples with the 
question of survival in a historical era shattered by human brutality. In 
sweeping theological terms, the prophetic writing affirms that Jeremiah’s 
God “plucks up and pulls down” as well as “builds and plants” to 
accomplish the divine will in and through the wreckage of time (Jer 1:10). 

This Jeremian polyphony (or, to some, cacophony) creates daunting 
problems of interpretation. The book bristles with atonal qualities, temporal 
disjunctions, thematic disruptions, and literary fractures (Diamond, 2003). 
Its poetry sets sublime turns of phrase alongside brutal, at times vulgar 
epithets, and its voicing is consistently indeterminate and contrasting, 
particularly in the early chapters of the poetry. Theological claims and 
counter-claims, as well as partisan political positions, erupt in a collage of 
expression. Such literary and ideological complexities have long 
exasperated readers. John Bright gave voice to this vexation when he 
branded the book “a hopeless hodgepodge thrown together without any 
discernible principle of arrangement at all” (1965, lvi). Some years later, 
Robert Carroll would assert, fatalistically, “the reader who is not confused 
by reading the book of Jeremiah has not understood it” (1989). 

At the same time, the book continues to tantalize readers with recurrent 
structuring elements, stylistic devices, and fragments of coherent 
worldviews. The question of whether to read it synchronically, privileging 
the ideological and aesthetic complexity in its present form(s), or to 
approach it diachronically by using a range of heuristics to engage its 
structural and historical complexity, remains a major fissure within the 
field. For much of the twentieth century, diachronic readers have looked to 
Jeremiah’s origins and growth to make sense of its dissonant character. 
More recently, a number of scholars have tried to discern in the literary 
disarray refractions of the lived chaos of war, the impenetrability of trauma. 
From this vantage, the chaos is the meaning, not the problem, of the book. 
Growing scholarly interest in phenomena of inner-biblical exegesis and 
allusion, on the other hand, has attempted to develop a method of approach 
that synthesizes implicit diachronicity and synchronic polyphony. For these 
scholars, tradition, both as a received frame for prophetic expression and as 
an emerging phenomenon within the course of textualization, provides a 
heuristic meeting place for ancient authors and post-biblical tradents. 

This slippage between authorial creativity and editorial presentation 1s at 
work even at the level of the manuscript history of the Jeremian tradition 


itself. We cannot speak of a singular (authoritative) text of Jeremiah, but 
only of multiple textual witnesses, as evident in the complex relationship 
between the Hebrew Masoretic text (MT) and the Greek Septuagint (LXX) 
and its underlying text. The text of the LXX is significantly shorter than the 
MT and reflects a different sequence of certain texts (e.g., OAN) and, on 
occasion, a different internal arrangement than the MT. Within this 
Handbook, we have tried both to reprise and extend the lively debate over 
the literary and textual development of the book of Jeremiah and, in 
particular, the variances of LX X-Jeremiah from MT-Jeremiah. 


STATE OF THE FIELD 


In the final years of the twentieth century and the first two decades of the 
twenty-first century, a number of volumes have appeared that give careful 
attention to the history of research and other critical inquiries into the book 
of Jeremiah. Alan J. Hauser’s edited volume Recent Research on the Major 
Prophets (2008) includes two provocative essays by Robert P. Carroll in 
which he explores the major contributions to the field: “Surplus Meaning 
and the Conflict of Interpretations: A Dodecade of Jeremiah Studies (1984— 
95)” and “Century’s End: Jeremiah Studies at the beginning of the Third 
Millennium.” In the same volume, A. R. Pete Diamond contributes the 
penetrating essay, “The Jeremiah Guild in the Twenty-First Century: Variety 
Reigns Supreme.” Not long afterward, Hans Barstad and R. G. Kratz’s 
edited collection of Jeremiah essays appeared, entitled Prophecy in the 
Book of Jeremiah (2009). Presented first at a symposium held at the School 
of Divinity of the University Edinburgh in 2007, fourteen papers on 
Jeremiah, written predominantly by European biblical scholars, address the 
collapse of methodological consensus in Jeremiah studies and the 
emergence of the postmodern rise. Along similar lines, Claire E. Carroll’s 
“Another Dodecade: A Dialectic Model of the Decentred Universe of 
Jeremiah Studies 1996—2008” (2010) explores major paradigm shifts in the 
field due, in large, to the breakdown of historical critical hegemony. 

Several recent anthologies focus on the generative life and afterlife of the 
book of Jeremiah: Jeremiahs Scriptures: Production, Reception, 
Interaction, and Transformation, edited by Hindy Najman and Konrad 
Schmid (2016) and Jack R. Lundbom, Craig A. Evans, and Bradford A. 


Anderson’s The Book of Jeremiah: Composition, Reception, and 
Interpretation (2018). 

Readers would also benefit by consulting two concise but important 
works on Jeremiah scholarship from regnant methodological angles. Mary 
E. Mills’s Jeremiah: Prophecy in a Time of Crisis (2015) surveys late 
twentieth- and early twenty-first-century readings of the book of Jeremiah, 
highlighting the work of the Society of Biblical Literature’s Writing and 
Reading Jeremiah Group. Carly Crouch’s An Introduction to the Study of 
Jeremiah (2017) also discusses operating assumptions and methodological 
postures of contemporary Jeremiah scholarship. 

Broader in scope though no less important for the study of Jeremiah are 
the following books: Judah and the Judeans in the Neo-Babylonian Period, 
edited by Oded Lipschits and Joseph Blenkinsopp (2003); O. Lipschits, The 
Fall and Rise of Jerusalem: Judah under Babylonian Rule (2005); 
Interpreting Exile: Displacement and Deportation in Biblical and Modern 
Contexts, edited by Brad E. Kelle, Frank Ritchel Ames, and Jacob L. Wright 
(2011); Avraham Faust, Judah in the Babylonian Period: The Archaeology 
of Desolation (2012); Trauma and Traumatization in Individual and 
Collective Dimensions: Insights from Biblical Studies and Beyond, edited 
by Eve-Marie Becker, Jan Dochhorn, and Else K. Holt (2014); S. Kreuzer, 
M. Meiser, and M. Sigismund, editors of Die Septuaginta—Orte und 
Intentionen. 5. Internationale Fachtagung veranstaltet von Septuaginta 
Deutsch (LXX.D), Wuppertal 24.-27. Juli 2014 (2016); and The Oxford 
Handbook of the Prophets, edited by Carolyn J. Sharp (2016). Each of these 
volumes contextualizes the book of Jeremiah, historically, textually, 
canonically, and thematically. 

Several monographs are of interest to both novice and scholar. Kathleen 
M. O’Connor’s pioneering Jeremiah: Pain and Promise (2011) approaches 
the book of Jeremiah through the interpretive lens of trauma and recent 
trauma studies. Also accessible to a range of readers are works by Walter 
Brueggemann (2007, 2020), Barbara Green (2013), and L. Juliana 
Claassens (2018), as well as Mary Chilton Callaway’s much-awaited 
Jeremiah through the Centuries (2020), which explores the reception 
history of the book of Jeremiah from its earliest readers to the contemporary 
period. Dalit Rom-Shiloni’s Exclusive Inclusivity: Identifying Conflicts 
between the Exiles and the People who Remained (2013) and Nathan 
Mastnjak’s Deuteronomy and the Emergence of Textual Authority in 


Jeremiah (2016) both provide important new reframings of the diachronic 
evidence in the book of Jeremiah. More recently Rhiannon Graybill’s Are 
We Not Men?: Unstable Masculinity in the Hebrew Prophets (2016) offers a 
sophisticated new angle of approach to the issue of prophetic embodiment 
in the Hebrew Bible, with particularly significant impact on how Jeremiah 
is read and interpreted. 

Although early twenty-first-century scholarly articles and book chapters 
on Jeremiah are too numerous to list here (many are cited throughout by 
contributors in their notes and lists of suggested readings), the following 
monographs are well worth noting: de Winkel (2000); Parke-Taylor (2000); 
Hoffman (2001); Maier (2002); Sharp (2003); Becking (2004); Kessler, ed. 
(2004); Shields (2004); Fischer (2005[2], 2007, 2011, 2020); Roncace 
(2005); Boase (2006); Brueggemann (2006, 2007); Leuchter (2006, 2008); 
Mills (2007); Job (2006); Joo (2006); Goldingay, ed. (2007); Kalmanofsky 
(2008); Plant (2008); Schmidt (2008); Avior (2009); Knobloch (2009); 
Modine (2009); Riede (2009); Jindo (2010); Lundbom (2010, 2013); 
Davidson (2011); Foreman (2011); Claassens (2012, 2018); Epp-Tiessen 
(2012); Rochester (2012); Shead (2012); Glanz (2013); Goldstein (2013); 
Green (2013); Rom-Shiloni (2013); Tarrer (2013); Hornkohl (2014); 
Bodner (2015); Stipp (2015, 2019); Carvalho (2016); Eggleston (2016); 
Kohler (2017); Mastnjak (2016); Finsterbusch and Jacoby (2016, 2017); 
O’Brien (2017); Fischer (2019); Henderson (2019); Kelly (2019); Michel 
and Riittgers, eds., (2019); Callaway (2020); Chauty (2020); Waard (2020); 
as well as, most recently, Maier (2021) and Sharp (2021). 

The aforementioned scholarship is best understood in its larger 
intellectual context. In the modern period, the initial, foundational work on 
the book of Jeremiah was laid down within the German-speaking academy. 
Essays on Jeremiah’s structure and development came in the nearly 
successive commentaries and monographs of Giesebrecht (1894; 1907, 2nd 
ed.); Duhm (1901); Holscher (1914); Mowinckel (1914); Baumgartner 
(1917); Horst (1923); Volz (1922); Weiser (1952); Rudolph (1947); Janssen 
(1956); Reventlow (1963); Rietzschel (1966); Wanke (1971); Thiel (1973, 
1981); Weippert (1973); Welten (1977); Pohlmann (1978); and Herrmann 
(1986-1990). This debate culminated in a great clash between the literary 
models of Helga Weippert, who eschewed ascribing strata to the 
Deuteronomistic movement in Die Prosareden des Jeremiabuches (1973), 
and Winfried Thiel, who advanced a comprehensive model of 


Deuteronomic revision in Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 
1—25 (1973) and Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 26—52 
(1981). 

In 1986 three groundbreaking commentaries on the book of Jeremiah 
were published in the English-language world, virtually simultaneously: the 
first volume of W. L. Holladay’s encyclopedic Hermeneia commentary; W. 
McKane’s dense but brilliant commentary in the International Critical 
Commentary (ICC) series; and R. P. Carroll’s iconoclastic Old Testament 
Library (OTL) commentary (which was later withdrawn, unfortunately). 
These pioneering works marked a watershed in Jeremiah scholarship in the 
Anglo-American academies. Holladay attempted a comprehensive, even 
magisterial synthesis of the available evidence—textual and historical—to 
give a new, wide-ranging account of the book’s development history. The 
result was idiosyncratic and, while still useful as a reference work, failed to 
establish an enduring consensus. The philosophical debate between 
Weippert and Thiel (and their counterparts, J. Bright, J. P. Hyatt, and E. W. 
Nicholson) found a sort of détente in McKane’s commentary. His influential 
“rolling corpus” theory, for which textual development was an ad hoc 
process of exegetical growth, turned its back on comprehensive theories of 
tradition development in favor of targeted, text-focused exegesis. Finally, 
Carroll forthrightly rejected development approaches to the text on the 
grounds of their inherent circularity, advocating instead for an approach to 
the book that was aesthetic, thematic, and unafraid to embrace rupture as a 
literary mode. 

This robust engagement with the text continued in waves of 
commentaries, first by R. E. Clements (Interpretation; 1988) and W. 
Brueggemann (ITC; 1988, 1991); and then by Craigie/Kelley/Drinkard 
(Word 1—25; 1991); Jones (NCB; 1992); Keown/Scalise/Smothers (Word, 
26-52; 1995); Lundbom (AB; 1999, 2004, 2004); Bracke (WBC; 2000a, 
2000b); Miller (NIB; 2001); Fretheim (Smith & Helwys; 2002); Dearman 
(NIVAC; 2002); Fischer (HTKAT; 2005, 2005); Stulman (AOTC; 2005); 
Varughese (NBBC; 2008, 2010 with Modine); the reissued OTL 
commentary by Allen (2008)—as well as in a number of dissertations and 
monographs, including those by Stulman (1986, 1998); Diamond (1987); 
O’Connor (1988); Seitz (1989); Smith (1990); Biddle (1990, 1996); Bozak 
(1991); Ogden Bellis (1995); and Hill (1999). 


As importantly, a new movement arose from this scholarship whose tenor 
was largely synchronic and postmodern, a response to the failure of 
diachronic, historical-critical scholarship to achieve working consensus. 
These scholars represented the first generation of work on the book of 
Jeremiah that engaged in literary methods before historical ones; they 
favored synchronic over diachronic analysis and aesthetic and theological 
construction over the quest for “original” meanings. They grappled with the 
text as an artistic artifact rather than as historical biography. And they were 
less enamored of compositional history than ideology and poetics, no doubt 
influenced by major twentieth-century theorists such as Robert Alter, 
Brevard Childs, Jacques Derrida, and Paul Ricoeur. What work there was 
on the growth of the Jeremiah tradition during this period was largely 
influenced by Frank Moore Cross’s “local texts” theory, which he first 
developed in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (1975). The work 
of scholars like Thomas Römer and Carolyn J. Sharp built on Cross’s ideas, 
shifting the conversation away from compositional “genetics” (Diamond’s 
term) to macro-level models for community development, theological or 
sociological. 

This agenda-setting work of scholars approaching the text synchronically 
and aesthetically was institutionalized in a newly formed Society of Biblical 
Literature (SBL) consultation on the book of Jeremiah. The SBL 
consultation moved conversations beyond historical-criticism to an array of 
interpretive perspectives. It grappled with “new” paradigms, questioned 
historicist assumptions, explored final form readings, both coherent and 
discordant, and was more cognizant of operating assumptions. The program 
unit’s approach was distinctly text- and reader-oriented (rather than author- 
centered) and was open to Jeremiah’s deconstructionist propensities. The 
program units research culminated in the Troubling Jeremiah volume 
(1999), which reviewers recognized for its synchronic hermeneutic and 
methodological acumen. 

After a hiatus, the Jeremiah consultation reconstituted itself as the SBL 
“Writing/Reading Jeremiah Section,” which reaffirmed a commitment to 
multidisciplinary studies, innovative scholarship, and the participation by 
women scholars, scholars of color, and scholars working in regions outside 
the historically dominant academies. Since 2007 the Writing/Reading 
Jeremiah Section has explored topics as diverse as: “theorizing the ancient 
and modern reader in the scroll of Jeremiah,” “diaspora and resistance,” 


“hope, utopia, and the fantasy of violence in Jeremiah,” “feminist readings 
of Jeremiah,” “inventing the prophet,” “postcolonialism and Jeremiah,” 
“trauma readings of Jeremiah,” “cultural production of ‘the body’ in 
Jeremiah,” and, most recently, under the able leadership of Juliana L. 
Juliana Claassens and Steed Davidson, “rage and resilience in Jeremiah.” 
Many of these papers appear in Jeremiah (Dis)Placed: New Directions in 
Writing/Reading Jeremiah (2011); Prophecy and Power: Jeremiah in 
Feminist and Postcolonial Perspective (2013); Jeremiah Invented: 
Constructions and Deconstructions of Jeremiah (2015); and Concerning the 
Nations: Essays on the Oracles against the Nations in Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (2015). Other projects related to this stream of scholarship include 
Alterity, Pain and Suffering in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel (2007); Terror 
All Around: Horror, Monsters, and Theology in the Book of Jeremiah 
(2008); You Are My People: An Introduction to the Prophetic Literature 
(2010); Bible through the Lens of Trauma (2016); and Sharp’s recent work, 
The Prophetic Literature (2019). 

One potential space for rapprochement between the synchronic and 
diachronic schools may be found in the burgeoning field of prophecy and 
politics. While Jeremiah scholarship was taking a turn toward the aesthetic 
and the hermeneutic, historical scholarship on Israelite prophecy was being 
energized by advancements in our understanding of the political and 
political-theological context of the neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian 
periods. Two students of Peter Machinist—David Vanderhooft and Cynthia 
Chapman—include important discussions of the book of Jeremiah in its 
political context in their monographs, The Neo-Babylonian Empire and 
Babylon in the Latter Prophets (1999) and The Gendered Language of 
Warfare in the Israelite-Assyrian Encounter (2004), respectively. Similarly, 
Vanderhooft’s frequent collaborator, the archaeologist Oded Lipschits, has a 
significant monograph, The Fall and Rise of Jerusalem: Judah under 
Babylonian Rule (2005), which draws deeply on the book of Jeremiah and 
serves as an important synthesis of textual and material cultural evidence. 
Building upon this pioneering work, scholars like Carly Crouch, Baruch 
Levine, and S. Z. Aster have begun to contribute to our understanding of the 
book of Jeremiah within its political context of origin. While Jonathan 
Stokl’s monograph Prophecy in the Ancient Near East: A Philological and 
Sociological Comparison (2012) does not treat the book of Jeremiah 
directly, it builds on the work of Martti Nissinen to give a systematic 


account of the relationship between Iron Age prophecy in Israel and its 
Mesopotamian analogues from the Middle Bronze through the Iron Ages. 
As our understanding of the complex relationship between prophetic 
discourse and state power in the ancient Near East becomes clearer, the 
political dimension of Jeremian poetry within this horizon is becoming 
correspondingly more obvious. Reading the book of Jeremiah as political 
speech opens new space, perhaps, for integrating the insights of literary and 
ideological-critical scholarship within a model for textual development 
informed by the evolving sociological and political conditions of the book’s 
textual communities. 

Within the Jewish and Israeli academic communities, aesthetic and text- 
formational approaches never really diverged. Significant work has been 
done within this academy to clarify the literary, legal, poetic, and mythic 
context within which prophetic discourse developed. A major touchstone 
for this approach is Michael Fishbane’s influential treatment of mantic 
exegesis in Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (1985). This approach 
was carried forward by Benjamin Sommer’s work on Deutero-Isaiah in A 
Prophet Reads Scripture: Allusion in Isaiah 40—66 (1998) and is now 
finding application within the book of Jeremiah in the work of Dalit Rom- 
Shiloni, who explores a sociological framework for this exegetical practice 
in her monograph Exclusive Inclusivity (2013). The developmental work of 
Alexander Rofé, much of it in Hebrew, continues to be an important 
corrective to the dominant models for textual growth; Rofé’s work has 
found its most recent expression in his student Shimon Gesundheit’s essay 
in VT 62, “The Question of LXX Jeremiah as a Tool for Literary-Critical 
Analysis” (2012). Significant work on the biographical narratives in the 
book of Jeremiah has been carried out by Ronnie Goldstein of the Hebrew 
University, whose Hebrew-language dissertation Chayei Navi’: haMesorot 
‘al Yirmiyahu (“Life of a Prophet: The Traditions about Jeremiah”) is 
partially recapped in an essay in DSD 20: “Jeremiah between Destruction 
and Exile: From Biblical to Post-Biblical Traditions” (2013). 

Finally, as noted earlier, our understanding of the manuscript history of 
the book of Jeremiah remains contested. The field continues to be split by 
the question of the priority of the LXX Vorlage or Masoretic editions. 
Scholars favoring the priority of the canonical Masoretic text include Georg 
Fischer, Arie van der Kooij, and Alexander Rofé. Those who advocate 
treating the Septuagint Vorlage as a prior witness to the Jeremiah text 


include Emanuel Tov, Eugene Ulrich, Hermann-Josef Stipp, and Anneli 
Aejmelaeus. Ulrich’s recent volume The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Developmental Composition of the Bible (2015), Stipp’s ongoing, online 
project: the Textkritische Synopse zum Jeremiabuch (2018), and Tov’s 
Hebrew Bible, Greek Bible, and Qumran: Collected Essays (2008), as well 
as his third edition of Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (2015), 
represent major synthetic works of scholarship. The implication of these 
studies is that historical consideration of the book of Jeremiah must proceed 
on the basis of this text instead of the canonical Masoretic text. Though this 
is not a consensus position, a thorough dialogue between the two 
approaches has yet to take place. Nor has a significant, synchronic study of 
the book of Jeremiah based on the Septuagint Vorlage been attempted. 

One provocative indication of renewed interest in assessing textual 
development on the basis of the manuscript evidence may perhaps be seen 
in Tov’s interest in treating Deuteronomic redaction as a multistage 
phenomenon operating at both the redactional and recensional levels (2008) 
and in Stipp’s interest in connecting recensional variation with separate 
textual communities (Jextkritische Synopse: Einleitung). These efforts 
represent a return to the core, diachronic questions that drove German 
scholarship a century ago having been informed by empirically 
sophisticated engagements with the Jeremiah tradition, new manuscript 
discoveries, and advancements in the field of textual criticism. The full 
impact of these developments in our understanding of the development of 
the Jeremiah tradition and its historical fragmentation has yet to be 
measured. In particular, it remains to be seen how scholars working from a 
diachronic model of textual formation will grapple with the significant 
advances in synchronic, thematic scholarship that came in the wake of 
McKane and Carroll, and which has been energized by the work of the 
“Writing/Reading Jeremiah” Section at the SBL. 


GOALS AND STRUCTURE OF THE HANDBOOK 


Twentieth- and twentieth-first-century research into these diverse areas of 
the book of Jeremiah has been lively and engaging. Like the ancient book 
and the prophetic persona, the interpretation of Jeremiah has also been 
fractured and at times conflictual. Certain recent schools of Jeremiah 


scholarship, as we have seen, explore new spaces for reading the ancient 
text that reconfigure, redeploy, and move beyond conventional 
interpretations. Others concentrate on historical issues by examining variant 
manuscripts and comparative Near Eastern texts. Until now, these divergent 
schools of thought have worked in relative isolation. This Handbook seeks 
to bridge the gap between the current scholarly debate. It recognizes the 
importance of both post-historical and hermeneutic interpretive perspectives 
and ancient contextual approaches. It engages historical methodologies as 
well as literary and situated readings. 

One other way in which the field has fractured is the growing separation 
between different national academies. The “Writing/Reading Jeremiah” 
section at the SBL (see earlier discussion) stands as a rare counterpoint to a 
centrifugal trend in scholarship, having provided a forum for European and 
North American scholars to gather and share research. Yet a number of 
Asian, South American, and Israeli scholars have not always been a part of 
these conversations. Furthermore, biblical scholarship within postcolonial 
and historically marginalized national academies is overdue for full 
integration within the larger scholarly dialogue, as Bungishabaku Katho 
argues cogently in his essay in this volume. Hence, a volume of this sort 
will have the beneficial effect of fostering an international and inner- 
disciplinary conversation on the shape and direction of Jeremiah studies. 

This is an opportune moment, within the frame of a single, field- 
encompassing volume, to enact a kind of scholarly dialogue. Through 
essays that approach key points from multiple vantage points and social 
locations, the reader of The Oxford Handbook of Jeremiah will become 
attuned not only to points of disagreement, but to the ways that heuristic 
assumptions have shaped the data and have fragmented the scholarly 
conversation. Although the field has matured and grown subtle, it has also 
become more insular. Excellent work is being done in a range of subfields 
that only rarely inform one another. It is our contention with this volume 
that the time is right for a synthetic anthology that encourages the fruits of 
these disparate technical subfields to be gathered in order to nourish the 
field as a whole. 

Following this introduction to the current state of the field (Silver and 
Stulman), The Oxford Handbook of Jeremiah presents discussions of the 
book in terms of its historical and cultural contexts of origin (Crouch, 
Middlemas, Marzouk, Leuchter), its textual history and structure (Stipp, 


Rofé, Tov, Schaper, Goldstein, Hornkohl, Jindo, Polak), its critical 
questions of interpretation (Biddle, Mastnjak, de Jong, Rom-Shiloni), its 
major internal themes (Fischer, Kalmanofsky, Holt, Claassens, Bodner, 
Graybill, Mills, Sweeney, Huffmon, Balentine, Jobe), its reception 
engagements (Boase, Dimant, Williams, Tottoli, Görner, Bungishabaku, 
Callaway, Sharp), and its significance for some key contemporary political 
issues (Clayville, Davidson, Maier). These six categories are porous and 
reflect the dynamic character of the discipline’s heuristics and its rich 
interpretive breadth and depth. 

In the tradition of Oxford Handbooks, there is no conclusion or “final 
word.” This unfinality and Bakhtinian polyphony seems an appropriate 
mode for a major survey of the field in the early twenty-first century, 
especially for a book whose own ending is as uncertain as it is contested. 
We hope that the wide-ranging and open-ended character of the Handbook, 
especially its variety of methodological persuasions, will encourage a 
broader scholarly community that is knit together and that engages in 
mutual conversation to an unprecedented degree. And we trust the readers 
of this Handbook will gain an accurate sense for the unfolding shape of this 
contested, exciting field of study. 
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HISTORICAL AND 
CULTURAL CONTEXTS OF 
ORIGIN 


WE begin the Handbook with a consideration of the Book of Jeremiah 
against the horizon of the eastern Mediterranean and Mesopotamia during 
the seventh and sixth centuries BCE. The closing decades of the seventh 
century witnessed a major political and cultural upheaval throughout the 
region generally, and within the monarchic state of Judah, in particular. A 
pietistic scribal movement attempted to reform national institutions, to 
centralize power and authority, and to create new opportunities for national 
renewal and sovereign expansion in the wake of the collapse of the neo- 
Assyrian world system. Yet the optimism and hope of the late 7th century 
quickly gave way to a period of internal disorder and irrational nationalist 
fervor that was as insulated from the rapid consolidation of power by 
Babylonia as it was impervious to internal critique. The prophecies of 
Jeremiah, in particular, his claim that predictions of national renewal were 
misguided and that the nation must learn to “serve the king of Babylon and 
live” (Jer 27:17) represented a decisive ideological break from the 8th- 
century prophecies of Isaiah ben Amoz. The perception of a historical 
Jeremiah as described in the book that bears his name, a prophet who lived 
during these final years of the Judean monarchy, who witnessed the 
collapse of the House of David and the diasporai of his community, and 
who himself lived out his later years in Egyptian exile has been variously 
assumed, challenged, and decisively rejected by scholars. In spite of this 
ongoing contestation, it is undeniable that the scenes depicted in the book, 
the institutional and social configurations it assumes, and the challenges 


(theological, political, existential) that it describes are informed by this 
pivotal era. In his essay for this Handbook, Mark Leuchter treats the 
complicated crosscurrents that have shaped and informed the character of 
the prophet Jeremiah and his biography. Carly Crouch turns from the 
indigenous Israelite and Judean cultural frame to address the complex 
geopolitical context for the book, developing her reconstruction with an eye 
toward contemporary, ancient Near Eastern historiography and 
documentary evidence. In his essay, Safwat Marzouk reprises the 
Judean/Egyptian encounter during this period, illustrating the shifting 
impact of the Egyptians on the Judean experience and on the thematics of 
the Jeremian tradition. Jill Middlemas shifts perspective away from the 7th 
century and onto the impact of the Babylonian exile on the historical 
experience of the Judean deportation (go/ah) as well as on the formation of 
the book of Jeremiah. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 
OF THE BOOKS OF JEREMIAH! 


C. L. CROUCH 


INTRODUCTION 


THE books of Jeremiah address themselves to the political crises of the late 
seventh and early sixth centuries BCE. While the books themselves—the two 
divergent Greek and Hebrew versions—came into being over a much longer 
period, they are set against the background of these decades. We will make 
some mention of the later historical circumstances that shaped these 
traditions, but our primary focus will be on the events through which the 
books seek to convey their message. 

Indeed, though scholarly efforts to understand the books of Jeremiah 
have in recent decades produced a veritable floruit of non-historical 
approaches, there is growing recognition that the interpretation of these 
complex traditions cannot be fully divorced from the late seventh- and early 
sixth-century events of which they speak. The political, social, and 
economic upheaval that characterized this period posed serious theological 
challenges to the received status quo, and it is to these concerns that the 
Jeremiah traditions are primarily addressed. The prolonged development of 
these traditions reflects the fact that many of these issues—most notably, 
the contest between those deported to Babylonia and those who stayed in 
the land—remained unresolved well into the late sixth and fifth centuries. 
Nevertheless, the rhetoric of these debates continued to be cast against the 
backdrop of events of the final decades of the kingdom of Judah’s 
independent existence and the immediate aftermath of its demise. 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN STAGE 


The stage on which Judah’s demise played out was one dominated by 
foreign empires. Judah’s leadership sought to anticipate these powers’ 
successes and thereby align themselves with the eventual victors. That they 
failed in their efforts led ultimately to the state’s destruction. 

The small states of the Levant, including Judah, had been dominated for 
much of the eighth and seventh centuries by the Neo-Assyrian Empire, 
whose westward expansion had begun under Tiglath-pileser III in the mid- 
eighth century. Early attempts to resist Assyrian authority were largely 
unsuccessful, although Hezekiah’s rebellion at the turn of the century 
provoked less punitive ire than might have been expected; the king was 
allowed to remain on the throne and the city was spared destruction. This 
precedent undoubtedly colored the expectations of the Jerusalemite elite 
when, just over a century later, they again faced the prospect of invasion by 
a Mesopotamian army (Jer 7:4). In the interim, however, Judah’s kings 
elected to submit to Assyrian authority, making regular tribute payments 
and occasionally appearing before the Assyrian king in affirmation of the 
kingdom’s loyalty. 

Assyrian power began to crumble with the advent of the last third of the 
seventh century. The last great Assyrian king, AS8Sur-bani-apli 
(Assurbanipal), died in 627 BCE and was succeeded by a series of 
ineffective rulers. The dearth of written records to survive from this period 
allows little certainty surrounding the precise cause of the empire’s 
collapse; however, it seems likely that the empire’s leadership was 
subsumed by internal power disputes and unable to retain control over a 
vast empire, whose structure depended heavily on a strong central 
government. Typical vulnerability during transference of royal power 
appears to have been compounded by the near-simultaneous death of the 
Assyrians’ agent in Babylonia, Kandalanu. As the Assyrian court devolved 
into disarray, Nabd-apla-usur (Nabopolassar) seized power in Babylonia. 
Having secured his claim to the kingship, Nabt-apla-usur set out to expel 
the Assyrians, finally achieving decisive success after about a decade of 
fighting. Once he had established this secure Babylonian base, Nabû-apla- 
usur allied with the Medes and invaded the Assyrian heartland. To deal with 
this threat, the Assyrians began to withdraw from their Levantine garrisons 


and consolidate strength in their principle Mesopotamian cities. Their 
departure from the Levant raised hopes of renewed autonomy and 
independence in the many small kingdoms that had spent the previous 
century under the Assyrian thumb. Though they did not know it yet, the 
upheaval resulting from Assyria’s downfall would cause many of their 
demises. 

In their efforts to fend off the rising Babylonian tide, the Assyrians 
elected to ally themselves with Egypt. Although Egypt was nominally under 
Assyrian authority for part of the seventh century, its distance from the 
homeland and the retained strength of its native systems of government 
made it one of the more tenuous parts of the empire. With Assyrian power 
on the wane, Psamtik (Psammetichus) I was able to reclaim Egyptian 
independence. With this renewed autonomy came renewed interest in the 
southern Levant, over which previous Egyptian dynasties had exerted their 
imperial ambitions. Indeed, there is growing evidence to suggest that the 
Egyptians directly succeeded the retreating Assyrians as the dominant 
power in the Levant. Although Egyptian control was probably not as 
pervasive as the Assyrian presence had been—Egypt appears to have 
concentrated its attention on the Mediterranean coastline, where the trade 
routes converged, rather than on the Cisjordanian highlands—we should not 
imagine the withdrawal of the Assyrians as creating a political vacuum in 
which the small Levantine states could exert themselves unchecked. Indeed, 
Egypt’s involvement in the affairs of these states is well demonstrated by 
the report of its interference in the royal succession after the death of 
Josiah, together with demands for tribute payments necessitating the 
levying of taxes on the population (2 Kgs 23:30-35). 

That this period of Egyptian influence is frequently forgotten is a 
consequence of the eventual and resounding triumph of the Babylonians 
over the entirety of the region. The Assyrians, having already largely 
abandoned the economic and political life support system of empire, 
succumbed remarkably quickly to Nabt-apla-usur’s attacks: the city of 
Assur fell in 614 BCE, followed by Nineveh in 612 BCE and Harran in 610 
BCE. In only a few short years, the once-mighty Neo-Assyrian Empire lay in 
ruins. In due course the Neo-Babylonian Empire would assume control of 
all of Assyria’s territories, claiming for itself the riches of its far-flung 
provinces and vassal kingdoms and using them as stepping stones to even 
wider powers. 


Yet, unsurpassed power was not immediately forthcoming. Because the 
southern Levant had already passed into Egyptian hands, the region evolved 
as a locus of significant conflict between Egypt and Babylonia. This 
struggle for control—over lucrative international trade routes and the small 
kingdoms whose subservience provided a useful buffer against potential 
invaders—began in earnest in the last decade of the seventh century, after 
the Babylonians had firmly established themselves in Mesopotamia. It 
continued well into the second decade of the sixth century, with the 
Babylonians making repeated campaigns to the west in their efforts to win 
the region’s submission. Evidence for who had control over the Levant at 
any given moment during this period is not very clear, but this uncertainty 
is probably a fair reflection of the era’s atmosphere of upheaval and 
confusion, as the Levantine kingdoms sought to judge the likely outcome of 
an ongoing power struggle between two parties who appeared evenly 
matched. Vacillating loyalties would play a critical role in Judah’s downfall. 

In hindsight, a battle on the upper reaches of the Euphrates River in 605 
BCE proved to be the tipping point in favor of Babylonian power. An army 
led by Crown Prince Nabt-kudurri-usur (Nebuchadnezzar) II met and 
defeated Egyptian forces under the command of Necho II at Carchemish, 
where an Egyptian contingent had established itself as part of efforts to 
extend Egyptian authority up the Mediterranean coast. As a result of Nabû- 
kudurri-usur’s victory, the kingdoms of the Levant came under the purview 
of Babylonian authority for the first time. In practice, this meant the 
swearing of oaths of loyalty and the payment of tribute. 

At the time, however, the battle at Carchemish was not obviously 
decisive. Nabd-apla-usur’s death shortly afterward obliged Nabd-kudurri- 
usur to return to Babylonia to claim the throne. Although he returned to the 
Levant immediately after his coronation, the inconclusive outcome of a 
campaign to the Egyptian frontier in 601 BCE undermined his authority and 
prompted a number of Levantine kings to switch their allegiance to the 
Egyptians. The Babylonians were disinclined to let these kingdoms go 
without a fight; indeed, much of Nabi-kudurri-usur’s forty-two-year reign 
was taken up by efforts to subject the Levant to the sheer force of his 
military might. That his eventual success was hardly a foregone conclusion 
is witnessed by the fact that the region was targeted by no fewer than eight 
of the nine campaigns undertaken in the first decade of his reign. This 
amounted to a campaign nearly every year, as the kingdoms of the Levant 


vacillated between compliant tribute to Nabt-kudurri-usur and suits for 
support lodged at the feet of the Egyptian pharaoh, hoping that he might 
lend his army in defense of a kingdom’s rebellion. 

The most famous of Nabt-kudurri-usur’s campaigns to the west include 
his legendary thirteen-year siege of Tyre—a siege whose duration perhaps 
reflects the Babylonians’ near-annual return to the region over the course of 
at least a decade, although the chronology of the campaign is difficult to 
establish with certainty—and his two attacks on Judah, a decade apart, after 
each of which the Judahite king and other members of the population were 
deported to Babylonia. Unlike the Assyrians, who practiced two-way 
deportation—transferring conquered peoples from one part of the empire to 
another, then replacing the depleted population with deportees from 
elsewhere—the Babylonians appear to have been largely disinterested in the 
economic re-development of conquered territories. Although these areas 
were hardly left devoid of all their inhabitants—the Babylonians, like the 
Assyrians, focused their devastation on the elites whose power posed the 
most likely source of future rebellions—they suffered significant structural 
destruction and reduced economic circumstances as a result of the 
Babylonian policies of conquest. 

The structure of the empire is unfortunately poorly understood, as 
documentation that might shed light on Babylonian practices has been little 
preserved. Most of what is known in detail relates to the cultic and 
economic operations of temples and the commercial activities of private 
persons, rather than the royal court.’ With regard to the political policies of 
the empire, scholars are frequently obliged to presume a general continuity 
between Assyrian and Babylonian practices, because the evidence for 
Babylonian imperial operations is so sparse. The Babylonian empire seems 
to have been interested primarily in the extraction of resources from these 
provincialized kingdoms and in their dutiful observance of oaths of loyalty, 
with subject populations eventually subjected to the authority of local 
governors when their native monarchies failed to grasp the advisability of 
obedience with sufficient expediency. 


JUDAH IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


The books of Jeremiah begin with the assertion that the divine word first 
came to the prophet during the reign of King Josiah of Judah, whereafter it 
came again during the reign of Jehoiakim and lasted until the destruction of 
Jerusalem under Zedekiah (Jer 1:2—3). This heading omits Jehoahaz, whose 
brief reign as successor to Josiah was terminated by the Egyptians in 609 
BCE in favor of his brother, Eliakim, upon whom they bestowed the throne 
name Jehoiakim (2 Kgs 23:30-35). In Jeremiah 1:3, the royal inclusio of 
Jehoiakim and Zedekiah implies but does not name Jehoiachin, whose reign 
of three months was terminated by the Babylonians in 597 BCE as a result of 
his father’s earlier rebellion. The heading also omits Gedaliah, the native 
governor appointed by the Babylonians after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 BCE. 

As has been widely recognized, these opening verses are not a 
straightforward tabulation of the period of Jeremiah ben Hilkiah’s prophetic 
activity. The omission of Gedaliah effects the illusion that the prophetic 
word ceased with the fall of the city, despite the books’ inclusion of material 
that describes Jeremiah conveying such words after 586 BCE (MT Jeremiah 
39-45 [LXX Jeremiah 46—51]). By neglecting this ongoing activity in the 
land, the heading orientates the reader toward Babylonia, to which the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were deported, and signals that it is (or should be) 
the fate of these exiles that constitutes the most salient point of reference for 
the books’ interpretation. In the process, it suspends the reader in a state of 
perpetual exile.* At the same time, the enumeration of both Jehoiakim and 
Zedekiah as sons of Josiah hints at but ultimately obscures the awkward 
generational reversion in the royal line represented by Zedekiah, enthroned 
as a Babylonian puppet after the deportation of Josiah’s grandson 
Jehoiachin. The Jeremianic traditions’ rejection of Jehoiachin and his 
progeny’s claim to the throne of Judah (Jer 22:24-30) is foreshadowed by 
his absence from the heading. 

The dating of the beginning of Jeremiah’s activity to the thirteenth year 
of Josiah’s reign has caused significant puzzlement. As Josiah came to the 
throne after the assassination of Amon in 640 BCE, the thirteenth year to 
which the heading refers is 627 BCE. The significance of this year for the 
tides of ancient Near Eastern politics has already been mentioned, as the 


death of Assurbanipal in Assyria and Kandalanu in Babylonia in close 
succession set off a contest for dominance in Mesopotamia whose 
reverberations would be felt across the ancient world. This is also the year 
that the Chronicler pinpoints as the start of Josiah’s religious reforms in 
Jerusalem (2 Chr 34:3); this and other factors have led to suggestions that 
Josiah’s reforms may have involved a political component, aimed at 
throwing off waning Assyrian power. Unfortunately, the Chronicler and the 
Deuteronomistic Historian disagree at this point, with the latter dating the 
beginning of the reforms to 621 BCE, several years later (2 Kgs 22:3). 

Whether Josiah’s enthusiasm for reform was characteristic already of his 
teen years, as the Chronicler indicates, or prompted by the discovery of a 
book of the law during temple repairs, as reported by Kings, the declaration 
that the word of YHWH first came to Jeremiah in 627 BCE gives the 
impression that the period of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity included the 
years of the reform. Oddly, however, very little of the material that follows 
seems concerned with these changes, even though both Kings and 
Chronicles depict them as radical alterations to Jerusalemite worship 
practices.° Moreover, apart from appearances in the patronymics of his 
successors and reiterative assertions of the duration of Jeremiah’s warnings 
in Jeremiah 25:3; 36:2 [25:3; 43:2], Josiah is almost entirely absent from 
what follows; the only explicit identification of any material with his reign 
is in Jeremiah 3:6, in a curious allegorical interlude contrasting Israel and 
Judah.’ This dearth of Josianic contextualization is striking, given that a 
beginning to Jeremiah’s activity in 627 BCE would have him working in a 
kingdom under Josianic rule for nearly two decades. Because of Josiah’s 
minimal presence in the book, most attempts to identify Jeremianic material 
relating to his reign have been obliged to point to the unusual 
preponderance of deuteronomistic-like language and theology in parts of 
the Jeremiah traditions as evidence for an interest in—or at least a 
sympathy with—Josiah’s reform activities. Others have concluded that the 
heading’s identification of 627 BCE as the beginning of Jeremiah’s prophetic 
activity, together with the fall of Jerusalem in 586 BCE as its supposed end, 
should not be taken historically but rather figuratively, as a means of 
granting to the prophet a Moses-like forty-year career; Jeremiah is to be 
understood as the prophet like Moses (Deut 18:15—22), preacher to an entire 
generation of the unrepentant. 


Although the activity, or lack thereof, of a historical Jeremiah in the reign 
of Josiah remains an open question, the impact of political and religious 
changes begun under that king inevitably shaped the circumstances to 
which the bulk of the Jeremiah traditions respond. Although the details are 
murky, Josiah’s death at the hand of Necho I at Megiddo (2 Kgs 23:29-30) 
was probably the result of a poorly executed response to the waning of 
Assyrian power and the burgeoning struggle between Egypt and Babylonia 
for power over the Levant. Traditional interpretation sees Josiah’s presence 
at Megiddo as an ill-judged attempt to prevent the Egyptian army from 
reaching Assyria, there to support its beleaguered allies. In this view, 
Josiah’s death marked the culmination and simultaneous collapse of 
nationalistic aspirations founded on a (re)new(ed) commitment to exclusive 
Yahwism and a desire to reunify the long-divided northern and southern 
kingdoms under one Yahwistic banner. Josiah’s intervention at Megiddo 
represented a valiant stand against empire, determined to prevent the 
possibility of a resurgence in Assyrian power over the Levant.® 

The advanced stage of the Assyrian Empire’s disintegration by 609 BCE 
(recall that all its major cities, including Assur and Nineveh, had already 
been defeated by 610 BCE), combined with Egypt’s extension into the 
Levant as the arena of its own imperial ambitions, suggests that Josiah’s 
presence at Megiddo was more likely for the purpose of affirming the 
transference of his allegiance to this new regional authority. That this ended 
in his death indicates suspicion about this loyalty on the part of Necho or 
his representatives. Whatever the cause of Necho’s dislike for Josiah, his 
control over the kingdom of Judah is apparent in Egypt’s interference in the 
appointment of Josiah’s successor. When the “people of the land”—an 
indeterminate body whose appearances tend to coincide with exertions of 
power, especially over the kingship—elected to install one of Josiah’s 
younger sons, Jehoahaz, as king in his stead, Necho promptly incarcerated 
the new king at Riblah, then deported him to Egypt and his eventual death 
(2 Kgs 23:30-34). A brief elegy for the deposed Jehoahaz (aka Shallum) 
appears in Jeremiah 22:10, with its prose explanation in Jeremiah 22:11 i 

In Jehoahaz’s place, Necho installed another one of Josiah’s sons, 
Eliakim, in 609 Bce. The extent of Egypt’s control of Judah’s king is hinted 
in the note that Necho “changed his name to Jehoiakim” (2 Kgs 23:34). In 
one of just a few passages attending to Jehoiakim’s reign in Jeremiah, he is 
described as sending men all the way to Egypt in pursuit of a prophet of 


unwelcome words, in order to execute him; such reach would been 
impossible without at least tacit support from the Egyptians (Jer 26:20-23 
[33:20—-33]). Yet, Jehoiakim’s inability to commit to an imperial overlord 
would ultimately trigger the first of two devastating invasions of the 
kingdom. Though placed on the throne by the power of the Egyptians, 
Nabia-kudurri-usur’s success at Carchemish in 605 BCE provided ample 
incentive to change the kingdom’s loyalties. 

The Jeremiah traditions’ opposition to Jehoiakim is expressed most 
extensively by the lengthy narrative of the scroll in Jeremiah 36 [43], 
although it appears already in poetic form in Jeremiah 22:18—19. That the 
latter derives from a moment prior to the king’s death in 597 BCE is perhaps 
suggested by its threat of non-burial (contrast 2 Kgs 24:6, which suggests 
burial in the family tomb). The narrative of Jeremiah 36 [43], on the other 
hand, is a temporal throwback in the midst of a series of chapters describing 
the situation in Jerusalem during the city’s second siege by Nabt-kudurri- 
usur. The events it reports are said to have begun in Jehoiakim’s fourth year, 
namely, 605 Bce.!° The traditions repeatedly emphasize the significance of 
this year for Judah’s fate, with references to it appearing also in Jeremiah 
25:1; 45:1; 46:2 [25:1; 26:2; 51:31]. These include one of the major 
structural passages of the Masoretic form of the book (Jeremiah 25) as well 
as oracles concerning Egypt that are specifically linked to its defeat at 
Carchemish (Jeremiah 46 [26]). Looking back on Judah’s final decades, the 
Jeremiah traditions thus weight this fourth year of Jehoiakim’s rule with 
heavy theological baggage; they see in the Babylonians’ military and 
political ascendance a sign that Judah’s disobedience and infidelity to YHWH 
had finally reached a similarly decisive moment. Jeremiah 36 [43] in 
particular appears intent on emphasizing the extent and thorough-going 
character of the population’s guilt; although its direct focus is on 
Jehoiakim’s rejection of the prophetic word, the chapter emphasizes that 
“all Judah” (Jer 36:6 [43:6]) had the opportunity to hear the divine warning 
and could therefore be held responsible for having disregarded it. Central to 
the chapter’s interpretation of Judah’s history is the conviction that 605 BCE 
marked a crucial turning point: the decisions made by Jehoiakim at that 
time set the kingdom on a path from which it would never recover. 

Curiously, the book does not suggest—at least not directly—that 
Jehoiakim was wrong to submit to the Babylonians after their triumph at 
Carchemish. Indeed, the oracle concerning Egypt in Jeremiah 46 [51] 


makes clear that continued reliance on Egypt would have been an 
unmitigated disaster. Rather, it seems that it is Jehoiakim’s decision to 
submit to the Babylonians, only later to rebel against them, that marks out 
his reign as the beginning of an irreversible trajectory toward catastrophe. A 
glimpse of the theological reasoning behind this may be seen in Ezekiel 17, 
which—though focused on subsequent kings’ misdeeds rather than 
Jehoiakim’s—explicitly connects these kings’ loyalty to the king of 
Babylon with loyalty to YHwH. Politics and theology were inextricably 
intertwined; to betray one’s oath to the human king was tantamount to 
betraying one’s oath to the divine king, YHWH. Albeit differently expressed, 
Jeremiah’s repeated efforts to persuade Zedekiah to surrender to the 
Babylonians envisages a similar equivalency in the relationships between 
the people and YHWH and the people and Nabti-kudurri-usur. 

Judah’s irreversible trek down the road to its demise was thus set in 
motion when Jehoiakim reneged on his oath of loyalty to Nabt-kudurri- 
usur, turning again toward Egypt after the stalemate between Egyptian and 
Babylonian forces on the border of Egypt in 601 Bce. The Septuagint dating 
of the activity involving the two scrolls to this year—the eighth of 
Jehoiakim’s reign—may indicate a recognition of the influence of this event 
on the subsequent vacillations of Judah’s kings. It took another three years 
before Nabt-kudurri-usur’s forces ventured back to the Levant, but when 
they arrived, they were set on vengeance. The Babylonian army arrived at 
the gates of Jerusalem in 598 BCE, securing the city’s surrender on March 
16, 597 BcE. The Babylonian Chronicles preserve the Babylonian 
perspective: 


The seventh year: In the month Kislev the king of Akkad mustered his army and marched to 
Hattu. He encamped against the city of Judah and on the second day of the month Adar he 
captured the city and seized [its] king. A king of his own choice he appointed in the city [and] 
taking the vast tribute he brought it into Babylon. !! 


Among Nabt-kudurri-usur’s captives from this campaign against Jerusalem 
was the priest Ezekiel, whose prophetic activity among a community of 
deportees resettled near the River Chebar gave rise to the book called by his 
name, as well as King Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim and ruler of Judah for a 
mere three months in 597 Bce.!? 

Exactly what happened to Jehoiakim in the midst of this is not clear. 
While 2 Chronicles 36:6 reports that he was taken captive to Babylon, 2 


Kings 24:6 says that he died in Jerusalem. Jeremiah 22:18—19 reflects a 
desire, albeit not a report, that he would suffer an ignominious death and 
not be honored with a proper burial (cf. Jer 36:30 [43:30]). The reports of 
his death in Jerusalem seem most likely; if he died sometime during the 
siege his actions had provoked, this would have provided the impetus for 
Jehoiachin’s coronation and explained the latter’s occupation of the throne 
at the moment of the city’s surrender. That it took Jehoiachin three months 
to surrender to the Babylonians on his doorstep would, in turn, justify his 
deportation in the eyes of those Babylonians, as an insubordinate vassal 
king who refused to bend the knee to his imperial overlord. Whatever the 
details of the transition from Jehoiakim to Jehoiachin, it is certain that the 
latter’s defeat included his deportation to Babylon by Nabt-kudurri-usur 
and that the Babylonian king chose to install another member of the royal 
family—Mattaniah, Jehoiachin’s uncle and yet another of Josiah’s sons—as 
his puppet in Jerusalem. As with Necho’s renaming of Eliakim as 
Jehoiakim, Nabt-kudurri-usur’s dominance over his appointee is 
encapsulated in the declaration that he “changed his name to Zedekiah” (2 
Kgs 24:17). 

Despite his brief tenure on the throne, Jehoiachin possesses substantial 
symbolic significance in the literature of this period—a result of a major 
internecine dispute over the causes and consequences of the kingdom’s 
defeat in 597 Bce. The deportation to Babylonia in 597 BCE of part of the 
population divided the community in two, with differing interpretations of 
what had happened in 597 BCE and differing views regarding whether this 
represented YHWH’s final judgment or only its first phase. Those deported to 
Babylonia viewed themselves as chosen to undergo a period of purification 
in exile, while those left behind in the land suffered a final judgment that 
was still to come. Afterward, the deportees would be brought back to the 
land by YHWH. This perspective is most clearly evident in the book of 
Ezekiel, which contains substantial and extensive argumentation against 
claims to the land and temple being made by those remaining in 
Jerusalem.!* Although the perspective of the people left in Judah after 597 
BCE is muted by the eventual success of the deportees in this dispute, 
evidence from the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel make clear that the 
homeland community viewed their preservation as a sign of YHWH’s 
rejection of the deportees and of their own election. 


The deportation of Jehoiachin to Babylon and the installation of 
Zedekiah in Jerusalem gave these two factions two kings with whom to 
identify. Jehoiachin symbolized the claims of the deportees, while Zedekiah 
represented the claims of the non-deported. Much of the competition 
between these two groups centered on these royal figureheads, ciphers for 
their respective communities. In the traditions associated with Ezekiel, with 
whom the young king was deported, Jehoiachin represents the sole 
legitimate heir to the kingship of Judah. The book dates the prophetic word 
according to the years of Jehoiachin’s exile, rather than Zedekiah’s rule in 
Jerusalem, and attacks Zedekiah’s legitimacy in allegory (Ezekiel 17) and 
lament (Ezekiel 19). This preference for Jehoiachin and accompanying 
animosity toward Zedekiah form a stark contrast to the Jeremiah traditions, 
in which Jehoiachin is rejected and Zedekiah holds a more ambiguous 
status. Even were Jehoiachin YHWH’s own signet ring, he would be torn off 
and thrown out, doomed to die in a foreign land (Jer 22:22—27); judgment 
extends even to Jehoiachin’s progeny (Jer 22:28-30).'* Prioritizing the 
vantage point of those left behind, this prophetic word rejects the king who 
failed to protect the kingdom from the Babylonians and refuses the 
possibility that his dynastic line might one day return to the throne. 

The Jeremiah traditions’ attitude toward Zedekiah are much less clear. A 
native dynast but on the throne at the whim of an imperial overlord, 
Zedekiah is depicted as a king of negotiable affections. Jeremiah 27 
describes a prophetic sign-act said to have occurred at the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah and depicts a king already sounding out his political 
options; the initial audience of the message is identified as the kings of 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon, whose emissaries are said to be in 
Jerusalem to confer with the (presumably) newly installed Zedekiah. 
Although nothing is explicitly said of what the envoys are doing in 
Jerusalem, the ferociousness with which Jeremiah advocates submission to 
Nabi-kudurri-usur suggests that the conference may have been bent on 
sedition. Unfortunately, the Babylonian chronicles break off in 594 BCE, so 
nothing is known of Nabt-kudurri-usur’s response to these murmurs of 
insurrection—if the small kingdoms of the Levant were indeed plotting 
rebellion so soon after his campaign to Jerusalem in 598—597 BCE. 

It will be surprising to some to realize the extent to which the Jeremiah 
traditions advocate submission to a foreign power. Repeatedly, the prophet 
is shown imploring Zedekiah to submit to Babylonian authority in order to 


save himself, his house, and his kingdom (Jer 38:17 [45:17]; cf. 27:12-15 
[34:12—15]). Again, the theological logic is rooted in an effective equation 
—or at least a significant convergence—of expressions of loyalty to a 
foreign king and expressions of loyalty to YHwH. For Zedekiah to rebel 
against Nabi-kudurri-usur, against the express advice of the prophet, was a 
rejection of not only Nabt-kudurri-usur’s sovereignty but also YHWH’s. 

This suspension of certainty regarding the fate of Zedekiah and those left 
behind with him in the land after 597 BCE represents one of the key 
narrative tensions in the Jeremiah traditions. Though their final form is 
designed to explain the eventual and disastrous outcome—with chapter 
after chapter conveying prophetic warnings of the dire consequences to 
come should the kingdom not change its habits—the narratives set in 
Jerusalem’s final days continue to put before Zedekiah the possibility of 
submission to YHWH. In the process, the Jeremiah traditions preserve an 
important witness to the hope of those left behind in the land that they 
might constitute a legitimate branch of the Yahwistic community—provided 
that their king and the people he leads attend to the word of the prophet, and 
thereby to YHWH. YHWH’s judgment in 597 BCE could be final, if only those 
left behind in the land were willing to amend their ways. That this 
possibility was not realized is reflected in the passages that declare 
Zedekiah and his line finished; this is through some combination of his own 
death (Jer 21:7; 24:8-10), the death of his sons (Jer 39:6; 52:10), the 
deportation of his sons (Jer 38:23), or his own deportation and implied 
death in Babylonian captivity (Jer 32:3—5; 34:2-5, 21; 37:17; 39:7; 52:11; 
cf. 44:30 [39:3-5; 41:2-5, 21; 44:17; 52:11; cf. 51:30]). Zedekiah’s 
persistent failure to act decisively—to follow the advice of Jeremiah and 
surrender to Nabi-kudurri-usur—seals the fate of the kingdom.!> 


DENOUEMENT: THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM AND ITS 
AFTERMATH 


Even without the help of the Babylonian chronicles, it is clear that Zedekiah 
ignored his advisors’ warnings concerning the dire consequences of 
rebellion; the devastation brought down on Jerusalem and on the 
surrounding countryside in 586 BCE could have no other proximate cause 
than the exaction of punishment on an insubordinate vassal. For a decision 


with such catastrophic consequences, remarkably little is reported of the 
rebellion’s instigators, its intentions, or even whether Judah had any allies 
in its attempt to throw off the Babylonian yoke. Nearly all of the 
information preserved by the biblical texts is filtered through a theological 
lens; Nabt-kudurri-usur’s invasion of Judah, destruction of Jerusalem and 
its temple, and deportation of still more of the kingdom’s inhabitants 
constitute the judgment of YHWH for the failure of the people and their kings 
to heed the words of YHWH’s prophetic emissaries and attend to the 
demands of Yahwistic worship. 

It is generally agreed that the siege began in Zedekiah’s ninth year, on 
January 15, 597 BCE, and concluded approximately a year and a half later, in 
his eleventh year, on July 18, 586 BCE (2 Kgs 25:1—3//Jer 52:3—6; Jer 39:1— 
2 [46:1—2]). As the Babylonian army approached Jerusalem, it targeted 
other towns and cities of the kingdom, driving their inhabitants toward 
Jerusalem (Jer 6:1; 34; 35; [41; 42; 47:11]) and the Transjordan (Jer 40:11, 
12 [47:11]; 43:5) in search of safety. Eventually, those in the city were also 
obliged to flee, though not all did so successfully (Jer 39:4-9 [MT]; 52:7; 
cf. 37:11-16 [44:1-16]).!° 

That the Egyptians were somehow involved in Judah’s demise is 
suggested by a brief episode in Jeremiah 37:5—10 [44:5-10], in which 
Jeremiah seeks to disabuse Zedekiah of his hope that the Egyptian army, 
whom the Babylonians besieging Jerusalem have gone out to deal with, will 
somehow alter the city’s fate. It is during this temporary respite that 
Jeremiah attempts to leave the city for Benjamin and is accused of treason 
(Jer 37:11-16 [44:11—-16]). Changes in the balance of power between 
Babylonia and Egypt may, once more, have proved the incentive for a 
Judahite king to risk revolt against Babylonia; power appears to have 
shifted sufficiently in the Egyptians’ favor that Psamtik was able to 
undertake a royal procession through the region in 590 Bce. That there was 
significant disagreement among Jerusalem’s leadership over the best route 
forward, in the midst of the Egyptian-Babylonian conflict, is conveyed by 
the numerous reports of disputes over the divine will. 

When the city finally surrendered, the Babylonians held little back. They 
denuded the temple of its décor, then burned it and much of the rest of the 
city.!’ There is a recurring vitriol in sixth-century texts that suggests the 
Edomites were somehow involved in the devastation of the city, or sought 
to take advantage of it, although the details of the offense are not clear (Isa 


34:5-17; Jer 49:7—22 [29:8-23]; Ezek 25:12-14; 35; 36:5; Obadiah). The 
kingdom’s defenses against such intrusions would have been greatly 
reduced by the dislocation of much of the population. Large numbers had 
already been displaced in the years before Jerusalem’s fall, as people in the 
towns and villages fled before the Babylonian army. The social breakdown 
attendant on this was compounded after 586 BCE, as the Babylonians 
deported a significant proportion of the kingdom’s elites to Babylonia. That 
some of the lesser leadership was left behind is suggested by the names and 
titles mentioned in the books of Jeremiah (Jer 40:7—8 [47:7—8]). 

Because this was the second time of Judah’s asking for trouble, the 
Babylonians elected to abandon their attempts to work with a native dynast, 
turning the territory into a province under direct Babylonian surveillance. 
According to a brief note in 2 Kings 25:22—24 and the longer account given 
in Jeremiah 39-41, the Babylonians appointed Gedaliah, son of Ahikam— 
part of a non-royal but evidently powerful family in Jerusalem, whose 
members have a recurring role in Jeremiah—to a gubernatorial role over the 
new province, with headquarters in the town of Mizpah in the region of 
Benjamin.!® After some unknown length of time, Gedaliah was assassinated 
by Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, said to be “of royal seed” (Jer 41:1 [48:1]), in 
a plot purportedly engineered by the king of Ammon (Jer 40:14 [47:14]). A 
civil war (or civil skirmish) ensued. The appearance of a group of pilgrims 
in the narration of these events suggests ongoing liturgical activities at the 
site of the destroyed temple (Jer 41:4—8 [48:4-8]; cf. Lamentations). 

Fearing Babylonian reprisals, the remaining population is said to have 
fled to Egypt, although the theological need to clear the land for a period of 
rest and purification—thus ensuring its availability come time for the 
deportees’ return from Babylonia—suggests that the purported totality of 
this last migration serves purposes other than the historical. Much of the 
narrative about this period is concerned with the locus of future hope— 
whether the future of the community lies with the Babylonian exiles, with 
those in the land, both, or neither. Jeremiah’s inclusion among the group 
that flees to Egypt underscores the prophet’s representative function; he, 
like so many others, experienced this time as one of forced dislocation.!? A 
third deportation in 582 BCE, reported only in Jeremiah (Jer 52:30), may 
have been connected with Gedaliah’s assassination and its aftermath. 


AFTERWORDS: PEREGRINATIONS 


After this, there is almost complete silence. Apart from the claim that the 
exiled king Jehoiachin found favor in the Babylonian court (2 Kgs 25:27- 
30//Jer 52:31-34), there is no biblical material concerning the fate of 
Judah’s inhabitants between what is reported in the books of Jeremiah and 
the summons to the Babylonian community to return in Isaiah 40-55. Life 
for those deported to Babylonia over the course of these two decades has to 
be pieced together from the evidence of the book of Ezekiel and 
extrabiblical materials concerned mainly with economic activities and 
rations. Both biblical and archaeological evidence indicate that the land 
continued to be inhabited, but the voices of these people remain unheard. 
This lack of detail poses a challenge, because the interpretation and 
reinterpretation of the prophetic traditions surrounding Jeremiah clearly 
continue well into the sixth century, if not beyond. Most prominently, the 
books’ ultimate preference for those deported to Babylonia points to a time 
in which these traditions were circulated among one or more of the 
communities in exile. Given their attention to life in the homeland through 
the kingdom’s last decade and the early years of its provincialization, these 
peregrinations should probably be linked with those left in the land after 
597 BCE, then taken to Babylonia in 586 BCE or 582 BCE. Where these later 
groups were settled is completely unknown. The historical context(s) of the 
books’ final stages of development must therefore remain largely 
speculative, although the concerns of other involuntary migrants—claims to 
homeland and attention to the past foremost among them—point the way 
toward a better understanding of their concern with the theological 
legitimacy of the deportees and non-deportees, their respective claims to the 


homeland, and a reiterative attention to the past as explanatory of both.” 
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CHAPTER 2 


JEREMIAH 


Diaspora in Service to Exile 


JILL MIDDLEMAS 


THE biblical literature can be used in a historical way to reconstruct the 
context and Sitz im Leben of the ancient world and ancient Israel. The 
prophetic book of Jeremiah, which is dated by a chronological framework 
to the years 626—562 BCE, can provide information about events that took 
place before and after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 BCe. In this way, careful 
analysis of the prophecies and prose therein enables interpreters to 
reconstruct the situations of those forcibly deported to Babylonia, the 
remnant that remained in the land, and voluntary refugees who fled to 
neighboring nation-states and Egypt.! When interpreters analyze the 
biblical texts with historical and culturally contextual questions in mind, 
they ask questions about the extent of the source at hand and any 
ideological perspectives that influence its presentation.? At the same time, 
the biblical writers also respond to their cultural environment and the 
changes that are taking place sociologically, politically, anthropologically, 
and even religiously, with a word about God and about how human 
communities remember and construct a narrative of their past and present 


with a view toward the future.’ It is the onus of the present contribution to 
engage in both prongs of analysis; that is, to disclose the history of ancient 
Israel as related to the Judahite diaspora at the point in which the prophet 
Jeremiah is said to be active and in which his book took shape, as well as to 
highlight areas of important reflection that took place therein. That the 
collection of prophecies in its entirety probably stems from more than one 
author and also the work of an editor or editors should not deter us from the 
task at hand. 

The challenging events of the sixth century BCE that led to the defeat of 
the Southern Kingdom of Judah by the Babylonians, the downfall of the 


city of Jerusalem, and the forced deportation and flight of significant 
numbers of its population ushered in a new period of reaction and reflection 
in biblical thought. Jeremiah is one of the few biblical books that spans the 
period leading up to the fall of Judah, as well as its immediate aftermath. 
The oracles of the prophet Jeremiah date to the waning years of the reign of 
King Josiah and continue through the defeat and collapse of Jerusalem up to 
at least the early years of its aftermath. Correspondingly, the collection of 
the prophetic oracles in its final form stems from sometime after the fall of 
the city and the deportation of its inhabitants and includes material in the 
form of editorial additions that date well into the Persian period (539-331 
BCE). 

Both the prophet Jeremiah and his book are imprinted with matters 
related to diaspora and exile. On the one hand, the prophet Jeremiah is said 
to have (unwillingly) been included along with those who chose flight to 
Egypt after the assassination of the Babylonian appointed leader Gedaliah 
rather than continued settlement in the land. On the other hand, the book 
that bears his name certainly reflects the ideology and concerns of the exiles 
deported to Babylonia in its final form. Since the themes of diaspora and 
exile loom large both within the description of the prophet as well as in the 
composition of the collection of his prophecies, I turn first to what diaspora 
and exile entail in order to lay the groundwork for better appreciation of the 
book and its message. 


HISTORICAL MATTERS: THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF EXILE AND THE 
ROLE OF DEPORTATION IN THE BOOK 


In order to consider the role of exile and diaspora in the making and 
shaping of the prophecies of Jeremiah, it stands to reason to first have a 
better regard for the meaning of these terms in the ancient world and within 
the Old Testament literature. Forced deportation or the exile of inhabitants 
of nation-states was a tactic of war. It was perfected as a punitive and 
prohibitive action in ancient times by the Assyrians and was particularly 
associated with the reformation of imperial policies and organization 
carried out under Tiglath Pilesar HI (745-727) in the eighth century BCE. 
Assyrian policy at that time involved the exchange of populations, such that 
inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom were deported to various locations 


around the empire and other recalcitrant populations were resettled in the 


former territories of Israel, leading to an ongoing search for and longing 
1 


after “the lost ten tribes of Israe 

Exile had the potential to deliver a lasting blow to a nation such that it 
could never recoup as an independent entity with its own government, 
culture, and society, and thus not pose a threat to the ruling imperial 
government again, which is the effect of the Assyrian policy on the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel. Assyrian policy intended to totally decimate 
nation-states, and one scholar notes, “We know of 157 mass deportations 
undertaken by Assyrian dictators, by means of which they intended to do 
their utmost to eradicate any traces of the memory of their opponents.”” In 
contrast to the Southern Kingdom, which would fall to a different 
Mesopotamian power in the sixth century BCE, the Northern Kingdom never 
reorganized as a nation-state after its collapse. The Southern Kingdom of 
Judah with its capital in Jerusalem became intimately aware of the 
devastating effects of exile after the fall of the Northern Kingdom of 
Samaria in 722 BCE to the Assyrians, partly through the influx of refugees 
who escaped forced migration and fled southward to the territories of Judah 
and Benjamin. 

The prophecies of Jeremiah center on events pertinent to the Southern 
Kingdom of Judah, but retain, nevertheless, the awareness of forced 
deportation and the threat of exile, as well as a more general dispersion 
beyond the boundaries of a homeland of either a permanent or semi- 
permanent nature known as diaspora. The overriding message of Jeremiah, 
particularly in the first half of the book in chapters 1—25, is the threat of 
divine judgment for sin enacted through the destruction of the national 
symbols of the political, social, and religious worlds of Judah and the 
deportation or exile of its population. So, for example, the prophecies of 
Jeremiah include the threat of forced migration: “But even in those days, 
says the LORD, I will not make a full end of you .... As you have forsaken 
me and served foreign gods in your land, so you shall serve strangers in a 
land that is not your own” (5:18—19). The prophecies of Jeremiah include 
exile as a historical inevitability because of trespasses against the divine 
covenant. Certain individuals are set apart for condemnation, such as the 
king (22:10-12) and members of the royal family (22:26), but much of the 
threatening rhetoric is directed to the nation of Judah (5:19; 13:19; 16:10- 
13; 18:7; 20:4). In this way, the threat and indeed actuality of exile loom 


large over the book, not just for Judah, but also for other nations that within 
the theology of the collection fall under the governance of Judah’s 
otherwise national God YHWH. Within the Oracles against the Nations that 
are clustered together in the concluding chapters of the book (chs. 46—51; 
MT), there are several declarations of forced deportation predicted for the 
inhabitants of nations other than Judah, including Egypt (46:19), Moab 
(48:7, 46), and Milkom (49:3). 

The fall of the Southern Kingdom was accompanied by the forced 
relocation of members of the Jerusalemite and Judahite populations on at 
least three separate occasions according to the biblical account (compare 2 
Kings 24-25 with Jeremiah 52, esp. vv. 28-30). Although the exact 
numbers remain in dispute, partially because of discrepancies between the 
accounts of the events in 2 Kings and Jeremiah, it is clear that entire 
families were exiled, along with pack and domesticated animals. Religious, 
political, and social leaders of the nation-state of Judah were rounded up 
and deported to the Babylonian heartland. Members of the royal family, 
artisans, and other skilled laborers were resettled in the capital, soldiers 
were conscripted into the Babylonian army, and other groups of Judahites 
were dispersed and resettled together in towns along the tributaries of the 


Euphrates, where they labored primarily as agricultural workers.’ Forced 
migration was a grueling experience, and a number suffered and died from 
extreme and arduous conditions. 

Daniel Smith-Christopher has stressed, on the one hand, the trauma of 
deportation and resettlement and, on the other hand, the opportunities 
available to the exiles who remained together and adapted creatively to their 
new situation by maintaining their particular identity and religion under the 
authority of the elders. Biblical literature associated with the fall of 
Jerusalem and the reality of forced migration records strong feelings of 
revenge, despair, and suffering; “Judah has gone into exile with suffering 
and hard servitude” (Lam. 1:3); “By the rivers of Babylon, we sat down and 
wept” (Psa. 137:1); “Happy shall they be who pay you back for what you 
have done to us!” (Psa. 137:8); and “Our bones are dried up, and our hope 
is lost” (Ezek. 37:11). 

References to exile, forced deportation, and captivity are not uniformly 
used, however, and two main roots are found in Jeremiah (and elsewhere in 
the Old Testament), g/h and šbh.? The less common of the two roots is ‘bh, 
which appears as a verb and a series of nouns with reference to the capture 


of individuals (interspersed within the Pentateuchal literature) and of the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel (Jer. 50:33), as well as of the spoils of war. 
Two specialized nouns connote resettlement in a foreign land with the sense 
of “captivity” and also refer on occasion to the exile of the Southern 


Kingdom of Judah.!? The most common root in the Old Testament for 
deportation is also the term most frequently found with reference to the 
series of exiles that accompanied the downfall of the Southern Kingdom of 
Judah: glh. As a verb, glh conveys an historical event related to being taken 
into exile or having been forcibly deported,'' or the threat directed to the 
nation of Judah or to individuals of forced migration to Babylonia.'? It is 
also found as a noun with specific reference to the actuality of the situation 
of exile, referred to prosaically as “the captivity of Jerusalem” (ge/ot in 
1:3)! and for the Judahites deported along with King Jehoiachin at the time 
of the first Babylonian incursion, who are termed “the exile” (hagg6ld 28:6; 
29:1, 4, 20, 31; cf. 20:16). 

Over time in the biblical literature, references to the golah as a 
population founded through the event of forced resettlement takes on an 
ideological, theological, and political nuance, such that in literature dated to 
after the fall of the Southern Kingdom it comes to refer to a purified 
remnant. A specialized use of the noun appears frequently with the definite 
article and is often simply transliterated by interpreters and used as a 
shorthand reference, “the golah.” The terminology of “the golah” in this 
narrower sense is loosed from its historical moorings and functions as 
shorthand for a particular segment of the community to whom authority is 
bequeathed. In literature generally dated to the fifth century BCE, including 
Ezra and Nehemiah, the term represents a cipher for a special group within 
the community set apart to inherit Yahwistic promises and positions of 
religious, social, and political leadership in the imperial province of 
Yehud.!* 

The theologizing of exile as fully developed in the literature of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is possibly traceable to Trito-Isaiah,!° but the awareness of a 
distinct golah community is apparent already in the final form of the book 
of Jeremiah through the extension of hope made exclusively to the 
Babylonian exiles.!°Although a specialized use of golah as a purified group 
set apart within the community that inherits the promises of ancient Israel 
and Judah does not yet appear in the Jeremiah literature, the term Se ’érit 


(“remnant”) evidences a change in nuance that is similar in meaning. In 
literature associated with Jeremianic prophecies of blessing, “remnant” 
refers to those who remained in the land of Judah without any 
condemnatory or political overtones (40:11), but it also appears in a positive 
message to the population in the homeland refracted by prophetic 
denunciation (24:8—10; 42:15-17) and also in a prophecy of assurance 
made exclusively to the exiles (23:3).!7 

In some respects, diaspora is a subset of exile, in that it also implies the 
scattering out of a population outside the boundaries of a native homeland. 
In biblical interpretation, diaspora tends to convey a religious sense like that 
found in the definition offered by Richard Coggins, who thought of it “not 
so much [as a reference] to the expatriates of a nation-state as to the 
adherents of a religion who have been driven away by external forces from 
the usual center of that religion.”!® When understood this way, diaspora in 
the Old Testament represents a people who define themselves by a religious 
worldview and who are physically removed from and at a distance to the 
significant symbols of their faith, including a temple or other location 
considered holy to their God, sacred vessels and paraphernalia, and perhaps 
also texts used in services that are maintained and administered by a body 
of personnel, priests and temple singers, dedicated to the regular 
functioning of the sanctuary and services held therein. A survey of literature 
in the Old Testament with a setting in diaspora expands this definition to 
one that is not just religious in nature. From an analysis of biblical stories 
like those of Joseph in Genesis 37—50, Daniel especially in the book of 
Daniel, chapters 1—6, and Esther and Mordecai in the book of Esther, it is 
possible to suggest that there are religious and areligious behaviors found 
among Jews in diaspora.!? When understood more broadly, diaspora 
corresponds to strategies of resistance, integration, and accommodation for 
long-term success away from a native, historical, and traditional homeland. 

A specific word for the dispersal of Israelites and Judahites is not found 
in the Old Testament, but there are a number of stories of Jews living 
outside their native homelands that are classified together as diaspora 
narratives, such as the books of Ruth, Jonah, Daniel, and Esther, as well as 
the story of Joseph. Outside of the Bible, there are records of the social and 
financial interactions of Jews who chose to live outside of the homeland in 
Babylonia and Egypt in extant documents, and these two communities were 
the locus of large, thriving, and religiously authoritative Jewish 


communities in the Greco-Roman periods. On the whole, diasporic 
ideology in the book of Jeremiah is remarkably different from that found in 
the diaspora stories more generally. In Jeremiah, predictions of a return for 
those driven out from the land appear (e.g., 23:3), but more commonly 
diaspora is in the service of exile. Prophecies of doom condemn to death 
and destruction other communal groups outside of the homeland (8:3; 24:8; 
42:16-17, 18-22; 44:11-14, 27-29; including foreign nations and their 
kings, 25:17—26; 43:8-13; 44:30),7° so that the promises of salvation, 
restoration, and assurances of a future belong only to the community exiled 
to Babylonia and often only to the 598 exiles, or those who accompanied 
the forced relocation of King Jehoiachin. In order to understand better the 
nuanced view of diaspora and its participation in the rhetoric of exile in 
Jeremiah, it is important to consider in the first instance the complex 
composition history of the book. 


THE COMPOSITION OF JEREMIAH AS IT PERTAINS TO EXILE AND 
DIASPORA 


It is widely agreed that the final form of the book of Jeremiah took shape 
among a Deuteronomic milieu and resulted from the intense reworking and 
shaping of material conducted by members of a scribal class sympathetic to 
the message of the book of Deuteronomy.”! The brief consideration of the 
Hebrew text of Jeremiah as maintained in the Masoretic scribal tradition 
that underlies the translations in Jewish and Christian Bibles today against 
the backdrop of the shorter Greek tradition found in the Septuagint (LXX) 
is revealing in this respect. LXX Jeremiah is roughly one-eighth?’ shorter 
than its Hebrew counterpart and contains an alternate order of the chapters, 
whereby a series of oracles against the foreign nations appear in the middle 
of the book rather than at the end, as found in the Hebrew version of 
Jeremiah. Following the thorough analysis of J. Gerald Janzen and evidence 
from Qumran, it is generally agreed that the LXX Jeremiah reflects a 
tradition of the book maintained by the Jews in Egypt.” It seems to have 
been isolated from the Deuteronomic updating that so characterizes the 
Hebrew Jeremiah that is the focus of this chapter.” For example, there is a 
marked interest in disobedience to the Deuteronomic covenant through the 


appearance of stipulations consistent with material found in Deuteronomy 


chapter 28 in the Hebrew text (see Jer. 11:7—8a)*> when compared to the 
corresponding verses in LXX Jeremiah, where the focus lies instead on the 
more general failure of the people to heed the divine call for covenant 
obedience. 

The Deuteronomic imprint on the Hebrew Jeremiah has long been 
recognized as an important ideological perspective that has influenced the 
shaping and reinterpretation of traditions inherited from Jeremiah the 
prophet. Bernhard Duhm, for example, first delineated passages with 
Deuteronomic language.” His insights were furthered by Sigmund 
Mowinckel, who isolated three main strands of material, corresponding to 
an autobiographical account thought to stem from the prophet himself, 
termed A; biographical and historical details thought to have some relation 
to Jeremiah’s scribe and protégé, Baruch, called B; a Deuteronomic stratum 
of prose sermons in the main that come from the compiler of the material, 
called C. In Mowinckel’s view, the three main blocks were subsequently 
supplemented by a diverse group of material like the salvation oracles in 
chapters 30-31 in what was then (confusingly) termed D.*’ Some of the 
most important work on uncovering, isolating, and analyzing the 


Deuteronomic material has been conducted by J. Phillip Hyatt? and 
Winfred Thiel,”’ whose analyses remain more or less the standard bearer for 
Jeremiah studies today.*? The Deuteronomic language has certain affinities 


to that associated with the prophet Jeremiah,*! and debates continue to rage 
regarding the extent of the Deuteronomic redaction, where it took place, 
Babylon or Judah, when it took place, in the Templeless period (587—515) 
or in the Second Temple period (post-515), and the shaping of the material, 
whether it represents a rolling corpus’? or the intentional joining of two 
volumes. ?? 

Deuteronomic outlook and ideology certainly mark the book of Jeremiah 
in its final form. Generally speaking, the book of Jeremiah displays 
deliberate and careful shaping and thus divides conveniently into two main 
volumes of material, chapters 1-25 and chapters 26-52. Ronald Clements 
has shown that the first volume, which corresponds to chapters 1-25, 
follows main emphases that punctuate the characteristic speeches 
highlighted by Martin Noth in the Deuteronomistic History or the combined 
history of Joshua through 2 Kings, introduced by portions of the book of 


Deuteronomy.** Close parallels to the central ideas of 2 Kings 17 (vv. 17- 
23) permeate and even inform the structure of the first volume of Jeremiah, 
and include the disloyalty of the Northern Kingdom of Israel and the 
prevalence of idolatry, the rejection by the people of warnings by the 
prophets of divine judgment, the punishment of exile and the threat to the 
Southern Kingdom of Judah, and the role of disobedient kings in leading to 
the downfall of the nation. 

A second volume organized by an editor(s) of inherited material took 
place and includes chapters 26-52. The extent of this volume is disputed. 
Rainer Albertz, for example, sees its conclusion in chapter 45, with another 
addition of material taking place in conjunction with a large-scale revision 
that inserted oracles of salvation (chs. 30-31), the Oracles against the 
Nations (chs. 46-51), and the concluding summary chapter (ch. 52).*° It 
seems to me, however, that a second volume has been carefully shaped so 
that material that originally included prophecies of assurance and prosperity 
for the population remaining in the homeland (chs. 37-41) by Jeremiah 
were refracted to dismiss those in Judah and the refugees in Egypt from any 
future promises (chs. 42-44).°° The explicit condemnation of the refugee 
population in Egypt provides a natural shift to the Oracles against the 
Nations which begin with the coming judgment of Egypt (ch. 46). The 
prophecies against Babylonia that conclude the Oracles against the Nations 
(chs. 50-51) lead into a conclusion in which a summary report of the 
downfall of Judah is reported in order to show the execution of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah and the finality of death or exile for the remnant in 
the land (52:27, 28, 29, 30), as well as for the last Davidic king (52:31-34). 
The second volume places the emphasis on the Babylonian exiles, whose 
role as inheritors of the traditions was foreshadowed by the stories of 
righteous individuals who hear and obey the word of God as conveyed 


through prophecy interspersed within the second volume of Jeremiah (Jer?) 
(e.g., Ebed-melek in 39:18 and Baruch in ch. 45). The Babylonian exiles 
ultimately represent the individuals who hear, inherit, and follow the 
prophetic word (including that of Jeremiah) and so will be the community 
that leads the restoration of the nation upon their return. An extended 
section of hope reinterpreted to support the legitimacy of the exiles (ch. 29) 
has also attracted a series of salvation oracles that were also added to at a 


later time that share the same basic goal (chs. 30-33).° i 


The first volume of Jeremiah, Jer!, was likely composed in the same 
milieu as the Deuteronomistic History, whose provenance tends to be 
located in the land of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem and sometime around 
550.°° The second volume, Jer’, along with the inclusion of some editorial 
additions in Jer! to align the two volumes by giving assurances and 
promises only to the Babylonian exiles, was either composed in Babylonia 
among the golah or upon their return to the homeland, which would have 
occurred in waves after the defeat of the Babylonians by the Persians in 539 


BCE.°” In its final form, the book of Jeremiah is a product of exile, although 
it was not necessarily compiled and composed in Babylon. The refraction of 
the prophecies of Jeremiah to show that the future of the religious and 
political authority rested with the exiles means that its use as a source for 
historical reconstructions is limited. At the same time, however, the book 
helps us to better understand the ideology of diaspora and exile, which is 
the topic to which we now turn. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE AND THE ROLE OF EXILE 


Exile and diaspora permeate the book of Jeremiah. Although the book 
begins in Judah, and a good number of its prophecies and narrative 
descriptions take place or are set there, a narrator presents at the very 
beginning the inevitability of exile, which is, in fact, where the story ends.*? 
A superscription introduces the prophet Jeremiah and places his activity 
within the years of the final kings of Judah, starting in the thirteenth year of 
King Josiah (626 BCE), continuing in the reign of Jehoiakim, and 
concluding with that of Zedekiah, but inclusive of Jehoiachin, who is not 
named (Jer. 1:1—3). The editorial superscription attributes the conclusion of 
Jeremiah’s prophetic activity not to the downfall of Jerusalem and the 
Southern Kingdom of Judah that took place during the reign of Zedekiah, 
but rather to “the captivity of Jerusalem in the fifth month” (1:3). The use of 
captivity here is certainly shorthand for the capture or conquest of 
Jerusalem, the capital city of the Southern Kingdom, by the Babylonian 
imperial army in 587 or 586 BCE, yet it makes reference at the same time, 
however ambiguously, to the forced deportation and resettlement in 
Babylon of members of its ruling class, military forces, religious and social 
leaders, and artisans and other skilled laborers that took place at that time. 


The captivity predicted already in the heading of the book parallels the 
concluding chapter (chapter 52), which contains the story of the final 
moments of Zedekiah and the capture of Jerusalem in the fifth month (v. 
12). Exile was a sweeping punitive tactic of war that the narrator attributes 
to divine design, “Indeed, Jerusalem and Judah so angered the LORD that 
[God] expelled them from [the deity’s] presence” (52:3a). At the time of 
Judah’s fall, the Babylonians carried into exile some of the remnant 
population that had remained in the land after the first incursion in 598 or 
597 BCE (v. 15), as well as important sacred objects and paraphernalia of the 
temple (vv. 17—19). Otherwise, the final verses emphasize the depopulation 
of the land by mentioning the slaughter of various communal leaders and 
echoing the Kings’ account, “So Judah went into exile out of its land” (vv. 
24-27, here 27b//2 Kgs. 25:21). 

The narrator maintains an emphasis on exile and captivity in the two final 
passages of the book also through attention to the years and numbers of 
deportees that coincided with three separate exiles in the 7th year, the 18th 
year, and the 23rd year, respectively (Jer. 52: 28—30). The three exiles at the 
end balance the three final kings of Judah who were mentioned in the 
opening verses in chapter 1. The puzzling omission of the name of 
Jehoiachin, who ruled before Zedekiah and was deported into Babylon after 
the first successful incursion in 598 in the book’s introduction, can be 
explained as an attempt to create symmetry between the book’s superscript 
and its postscript. The loss of Jehoiachin keenly felt in chapter 1 is made up 
for by the mention of his release from prison and residency, perhaps better 
“captivity,” in Babylon in the book’s final passage (vv. 31—34). Babylonian 
captivity, then, frames the prophecies of Jeremiah (compare with 1:3), but 
the narrator places the person of the prophet among the refugees in Egypt. 
Thus, diaspora functions within the prophecies of Jeremiah to further the 
narrative of exile and in this respect acts as a subset of it. 

Within a historical chronicle embedded in the book that bears his name, 
the prophet Jeremiah is said to have been taken by a group of rebels who 
assassinated the Babylonian-appointed governor into Egypt, presumably 
against his will. 


But Johanan son of Kareah and all the commanders of the forces took all the remnant of Judah 
who had returned to settle in the land of Judah from all the nations to which they had been 
driven—the men, the women, the children, the princesses, and everyone whom Nebuzaradan the 
captain of the guard had left with Gedaliah son of Ahikam son of Shaphan; also the prophet 
Jeremiah and Baruch son of Neriah. And they came into the land of Egypt, for they did not obey 
the voice of the LORD. And they arrived at Taphanhes. (Jer. 43:5-7) 


The flight to Egypt marks the end of the historical account of the 
population that had remained in the land of Judah after the successful 
conquest of the nation-state by Neo-Babylonian imperial forces (chs. 37— 
41:18) and begins a new short section focused on the refugees who fled to 
and chose to reside in Egypt (43:1—44:30). The restatement of Jeremiah’s 
call with language of building, planting, pulling down, and plucking up, 
with the emphasis on the threat of death, serves as a bridge to the doomed 
flight to Egypt (ch. 42, esp. vv. 10-17, 18—22). The narrative of the flight to 
Egypt introduces material that quite effectively transfers the remaining 
population in Judah to Egypt and then places them under the condemnation 
of the prophet Jeremiah, who declares that they are essentially excluded 
from the divine promises of salvation and return predicted to the members 
of the population who had been forcibly deported and who languish in exile 
in Babylonia. Essentially, the words of the prophet convey divine rebuke 
and the sentence of death in polemical statements against those who sought 
refuge in Egypt (43:8—12; 44:11-14; cf. 24:8). 

Interpreters have long considered the historical account of chapters 37— 
44 to represent a scribal chronicle, possibly written by Jeremiah’s protégé 
Baruch, that presented a description of life resuming in the homeland after 
the downfall of Jerusalem. However, the shaping of the account such that it 
concludes with the remnant population relocated and settled in Egypt 
clearly resonates with the assertions in Kings and Chronicles that the land 
remained empty until the return of the exiles deported to Babylonia and 
simultaneously rejects the refugees in diaspora from any future role in the 
fate of the former kingdom.*! The narrative concludes with the prophet 
Jeremiah in Egypt directly and coterminously signaling the downfall of the 
refugee population, “I am going to watch over them for harm and not for 
good; all the people of Judah who are in the land of Egypt shall perish by 
the sword and by famine, until not one is left” (44:27). Parallels between 
and allusions to the Exodus and Moses underscore the theme of 


condemnation for those in diaspora in Egypt.” Like Moses, Jeremiah will 


foresee a vision for a new generation and also fail to enter the land. In 
addition, Jeremiah’s prophecies expose the need for the end of an old 
generation in order to make way for a new generation, especially through 


the reinterpretation of the story of the Exodus.** In Jeremiah, the new 
Exodus reveals that the remnant in the land that chose to return to Egypt fall 
under divine judgment and will die away in order that renewal will take 
place in the new community through the cultic and political leadership of 
the golah. 

Jeremiah’s prophecy of doom issued to the community in Egypt is 
confirmed and extended to all of Egypt through the message to pharaoh that 
concludes the scribal chronicle (44:30) and by the oracle against the entire 
land situated first in the section of Oracles against the Nations (ch. 46). The 
prediction of the downfall of Egypt thus reinforces the promises of hope 
and assurance redirected to the exiles in Babylon and against the 
community that sought refuge in Egypt, found in the second volume of 
Jeremiah. In this way, the presentation of success or long-term strategies of 
survival and adaptation in diaspora is not included in the message of 
Jeremiah. Instead, the thrust of the book is to underpin the return of the 
exiles and authorize their authority and interpretation of tradition, while 
dismissing the legitimacy of Jews in the Egyptian diaspora. Better regard 
for the role of diaspora and exile within the book of Jeremiah becomes 
increasingly important in understanding the construction of communal 
memory as a means to underpin the claims of the Babylonian exiles to 
legitimacy and authority. 

The condemnation of the population in the Egyptian diaspora is difficult 
to reconcile with other promises of divine fidelity and hints of repatriation 
in Jeremiah directed to the former inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom 
(3:12-13; 31:2—6, 15-22) and from other lands to which they had been 
scattered (16:14-15 // 23: 7-8). Moreover, other statements attest more 
generally to the threat of scattering of the population as a consequence of 
divine judgment, as in “I will scatter them among nations that neither they 
nor their ancestors have known” (Jer. 9:16a [Heb. v. 15]), “I will hurl you 
and the mother who bore you into another country, where you were not 
born, and there you shall die” (22:26). These types of statements enable us 
to see more clearly different layers of tradition. On the role of Jeremiah as a 
prophet to the nations, for example, Carolyn Sharp has disclosed two 
distinct lines of refraction. One suggests divine judgment on Judah and all 


the nations, while the other focuses on the possibility of obedience to ensure 
a future hope that functions again to offer restoration only for the 


Babylonian exiles.“ 

To Dalit Rom-Shiloni, who concentrates on language related to 
deportation, scattering, dispersion, exile, and remnant in the book of 
Jeremiah in order to better understand issues of identity formation and also 


conflict between social groups, there are three main strands of pro-golah 


material.*> According to her careful textual analysis, the pro-golah strands 


include texts that grant a privileged position to the exiles deported along 
with King Jehoiachin at the time of the first Babylonian incursion in 598/7 
BCE (ch. 24; ch. 29; chs. 40—44), material that reflects a more inclusive view 
of the Babylonian exiles in prophecies of assurance and restoration (3:18; 
16:14—15; 23:7-8; 29:10-14; 30:12-17; 32:36-41; 50:17-20, 33-34, 51:20, 
24) as well as embedded within the oracle against Babylon (50:28; 51:16, 
7-10, 11-14, 34-44, 45-53), and prophecies of consolation originally 
directed to the remnant that have been refracted to a Babylonian exilic point 
of view by repatriates in the homeland (30:18—22; 31:23—26, 27-30, 31-34, 
38—40; 32:42-44; 33:1-9, 10-11, 12-13, 14—22). Her systematization 
helpfully offers a sense of order in material that is disparate, widely 
interspersed within the book of Jeremiah, and still debated by interpreters. 
In the interest of space, I close with a brief consideration of the positive 
view of exile through mention of two well-known oracles that underscore 
how the prophecies of Jeremiah are redirected for the benefit of the 
Babylonian exiles at the expense of other Judahite communities that 
survived the disaster (chs. 24 and 29) and an additional prophetic vision that 
is more inclusive of dispersed Judahites in general (31:15—22). In the vision 
of the two baskets of figs in chapter 24, the very good figs are equated with 
the exiles deported to Babylonia, to whom the deity promises repatriation, 
restoration, and a new heart presumably attuned to the covenant (vv. 4-7), 
while the very bad figs include King Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, and 
his officials, as well as the remnant left in Jerusalem and tellingly including 
the refugees in Egypt (v. 8). The golah redactors dismiss all Judahites 
except for those who experienced the first deportation along with King 
Jehoiachin in 598/7 and promise that the deity will “make them a horror, an 
evil thing ... a disgrace, a byword, a taunt, and a curse” and they will be 
pursued by “the sword, famine, and pestilence ... until they are utterly 
destroyed” (24:9-10). Similarly, in what is spoken of as Jeremiah’s letter to 


the exiles, the prophet tells the deportees of Jehoiachin’s generation to settle 
into the land to which they have been deported and to intercede on behalf of 
Babylonia. Their fate is intertwined with that of the empire, and its downfall 
after seventy years will lead to their restoration and repatriation, “to the 


place from which [God] sent you into exile” (29:4-7, 10-14, here v. 14).7° 
In comparison, the other Judahite groups, “your kinsfolk who did not go 
with you into exile” (v. 15), will suffer the same fate as the bad figs to 
which they are explicitly compared when the deity declares, “Thus says the 
LORD of hosts, I am going to let loose on them sword, famine, and 
pestilence, and I will make them like rotten figs that are so bad they cannot 
be eaten” (v. 17, cf. vv. 16-19). 

The hope extended to the Babylonian exiles in Jeremiah’s letter 
introduces a sustained focus on the dual themes of building and planting in 
a series of oracles (chs. 30-31) developed through prose additions (chs. 32— 
33) that lie close in thought to Deutero- or Second Isaiah (Isa. 40—55) in 
what is sometimes referred to as the Book of Consolation or Comfort. 
Similarly to diaspora, which functions as a negative foil to the hope of 
exile, the idea of a new covenant placed within the heart found in this 
material actually reinforces the theme of the need for a compete break from 
older symbols of the nation and its religion in order to make way for a new 
divine act (Jer. 31:31-34). The groundwork for divine restoration is laid 
through the correction of exile, repentance, and return, as seen in the 
example of Rachel’s lament over the loss of her children that concludes the 
section of oracles (31:15-22) and forms a bridge to the disparate prose 
interpretations (3 1:23—33:26). A mother’s aching lament over the loss of her 
missing children, originally regarded as a reaction to the fate of the 
Northern Kingdom, is correlated with the divine announcement of return to 
the homeland from exile (vv. 16—17, 21—22) and the importance ascribed to 
repentance as the means to realign with divine purposes for restoration (vv. 
18-20). The alignment of return and repentance here, supported by the 
fact that the root šwb expresses both meanings, provides some indication of 
why exile—already within the book of Jeremiah, but certainly developed 
more emphatically in later literature—comprises a physical as well as a 
spiritual sense. 


CONCLUSION 


The rather unwieldy book of the prophecies of Jeremiah that has undergone 
updating and expansion in the face of altered circumstances becomes a bit 
less chaotic when the themes of exile and diaspora are considered with 
more scrutiny. Exile participates within the overall message, especially 


within what I have termed Jer!, by conveying the inevitability of divine 
judgment accomplished through the brute force of the Babylonian imperial 
army. It also and persuasively stands in as a stock term for the members of 
the community who were deported to Babylonia to whom a series of 
prophecies express words of assurance, restoration, and hope, often to the 
exclusion of other communities that survived the downfall of Jerusalem. In 
conjunction with the refraction of prophecies to and for the Babylonian 
exiles, a series of other prophetic words condemn the flight to Egypt and, in 
so doing, the legitimacy of diaspora. Martien Halvorson-Taylor has drawn 
attention to how the reinterpretations attached to Rachel’s lament over her 
children capture a myriad of nuances of exile, including “geographic, 
political, religious, and emotional dimensions,” and lead ultimately to the 
metaphorization of exile in the literature of the Second Temple period and 


beyond.*® In this way, Rachel’s lament serves as a fitting conclusion to our 
survey of diaspora and exile in Jeremiah because it exposes how a 
geographical reference to physical dislocation broadens to capture other 
ideas significant to the Babylonian exiles at the time and subsequent to the 
fall of Jerusalem, and narrows at the same time to exclude the potential of 
diaspora. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF 
EGYPT IN THE BOOK OF 
JEREMIAH 


SAFWAT MARZOUK 


INTRODUCTION 


THIS chapter will offer a study of the representation of Egypt in the book of 
Jeremiah. In the book of Jeremiah, Egypt figures in the prophetic references 
to the exodus from Egypt, in the prophetic condemnation of forming 
political alliances against the Babylonian Empire, and in proclaiming 
judgment against the Judean diaspora that sought a refuge in Egypt. Be it in 
the political alliance between Egypt and Judah prior to the Babylonian 
invasion of Jerusalem, or in seeking refuge in Egypt after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, according to the traditions preserved in the book of Jeremiah, 
Egypt is only mentioned in contexts of rebellion against the divine word. 
This negative representation of Egypt essentially seeks to highlight the 
rebellion of the Judeans against YHWH, and it favors the Babylonian Empire 
and those who were exiled to Babylon. The exodus from Egypt is 
remembered by the prophet in order to show the divine faithfulness and the 
disobedience of the ancestors of Israel. Because of Egypt’s negative 
involvement in Judah’s history, a new exodus—this time from Babylon— 
will replace the formative role of the exodus from Egypt in forming an 
Israelite identity. The oracle against Egypt in the oracles concerning the 
nations underlines Egypt’s weakness and its inability to operate as a 
trustworthy ally or a place of refuge. The placement of the oracles against 
Egypt immediately after the condemnation of the Judean diaspora in Egypt, 
according to the MT, alienates these refugees as “others” who do not belong 
to YHWH’s new order. 

To understand how Egypt is represented in the book of Jeremiah, this 
chapter will begin by highlighting several important historical events that 
reflect the complexity of the sociopolitical situation in the ancient Near East 


that informs the prophetic traditions preserved in the book of Jeremiah. 
After the historical survey, the discussion will be divided into three 
sections: Jeremiah’s use of the exodus motif, the question of seeking a 
refuge in Egypt, and the oracles of judgment against Egypt. The chapter 
ends with critical reflections on Jeremiah’s representation of Egypt. 


EGYPT, JUDAH, AND BABYLON 


A Transition from Assyria to Babylon 


The prophet Jeremiah was active during a time in which the Babylonian 
Empire, an inheritor of the Assyrian Empire, was the dominant power in the 
ancient Near East. The beginning of the end of the Assyrian Empire was 
sparked when the Medes and the Babylonians captured Nineveh in 614 BCE. 
The Babylonian king Nabopolassar continued to assert his dominion, as he 
captured Haran in 610 BCE, where the last Assyrian king had escaped. The 
Egyptian military support to the Assyrians, which had begun in the year 616 
BCE during the reign of Psammetichus I, continued during the reign of 
Necho II. Textual and archaeological evidence supports the assumption 
that Egypt, during the end of the reign of Psammetichus I and the beginning 
of the reign of Necho II, had control of the coast of the Levant and the 
Negev.” The relationship between Josiah, the Judean king, and Necho II, the 
Egyptian king, is the subject of scholarly debate. We know from 2 Kings 
23:29 that there was an encounter between Josiah and Necho II at Megiddo, 
which resulted in the death of the Judean king (Jer 2:16). It is unclear 
whether Josiah was trying to assert his power by opposing Necho II’s 
attempt to help the Assyrians against the Babylonians, or whether Necho II 


betrayed Josiah in order to take control of Megiddo.* 


The Battle of Carchemesh 


After defeating the Assyrians and the Egyptians in Haran,* the Babylonian 
army, led by Nebuchadnezzar, fought and defeated the Egyptians in the 
battle of Carchemesh in 605 Bce. The death of Josiah and the Babylonian 
victory over Egypt in Carchemesh divided Judah’s internal politics into a 
pro-Babylon party, which appointed Jehoahaz as a king after Josiah, and a 


pro-Egyptian party, which likely supported Necho’s removal of Jehoahaz 
and his appointment of Jehoiakim, Josiah’s son (2 Kgs 23:31-37). The 
Babylonian Chronicles note that the Hatti land (Syria and Palestine) was an 
open field for the Babylonians (see also 2 Kings 24:7). Babylon expanded 
its power to the borders of Egypt in order to protect its control of the newly 
conquered lands.’ Jehoiakim, a vassal of Necho, submitted voluntarily to 


Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24: 1 


Judean Politics: Pro-Babylon or Pro-Egypt? 


In the year 601 BCE, the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar gathered his 
army in order to confirm his sovereignty over Syria-Palestine and to 


conquer Egypt.” The failure of the Babylonian Empire to invade Egypt and 


the restoration of the Egyptian presence in the coast of the Levant!’ explain 
best the revolt of the Judean king Jehoiakim against Babylon after paying 
tribute for three years to the Babylonians; a revolt that was probably 
supported by the Egyptians (2 Kings 24:1). In response, the Babylonians 
conquered Jerusalem (597 BCE), took captive Jehoiachin (2 Kings 24:12), 
who had become king after his father’s death,!' exiled the elite of Judah, 
and appointed Zedekiah as a vassal king over Jerusalem.!* Judah was 
caught politically between the rising empire of Babylon and the southern 
neighbor, Egypt.!? Particularly that “in the days of Psammetichus II (595— 
589 BCE) and even more during the early days of Hophra (589-570 BCE), 
Egypt began to threaten Babylonian rule directly, instigating instability 
among the kingdoms of the region.”!* In light of both the weakness of the 
Babylonian presence in the Levant and the resurgence of Egyptian power,!° 
the small nations of the Levant, including Judah, started to rebel against 
Babylon (see Jeremiah 27).!° Zedekiah’s revolt against Babylon, which led 
to the siege of the city and its eventual destruction, was likely instigated by 
Psammetichus II’s triumph tour in the southern Levant.'’ There were 
prophetic circles that supported the rebellion against Babylon, perhaps 
fueled by the belief that yawn would save Jerusalem, as he had done in the 
time of Hezekiah;!® but the prophet Jeremiah opposed the rebellion against 
Babylon, which he deemed as yet one more episode of the people’s 
continuing rebellion against YHwH. The revolt, however, was squelched 
after a two-year siege of Jerusalem, which fell to the Babylonians in the 


year 587 BCE, the eleventh year of the reign of King Zedekiah. After the 
invasion of Jerusalem and the exile of many Judeans to Babylon, those who 
remained in the land still faced a critical question not unlike the one they 
faced prior to the invasion: should they stay in the land under Babylonian 
rule or seek refuge in Egypt? The prophet Jeremiah, who rejected a political 
alliance between Judah and Egypt, remained steadfast in his negative view 
of Egypt and urged the Judean community not to migrate there (Jeremiah 
42-44). 


THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT IS REPLACED WITH A NEw EXODUS 


The book of Jeremiah employs the exodus motif to contrast divine 
faithfulness to the covenant, on the one hand, and the disobedience of the 
people to their God since their departure from Egypt, on the other hand. In 
doing so, the book draws connections between the rebellion of the prophet’s 
contemporary generation and the rebellion of the exodus generation; what is 
common about these two periods of Israelite history is their association with 
Egypt—be it the memory of leaving Egypt, or the temptation to return to 
Egypt. Since the memory of the exodus from Egypt might undermine the 
prophetic message that the people should trust in the faithfulness of their 
God and not Egypt, Jeremiah announces a new covenant, and a new exodus 
in which the rebirth of a nation is associated not with Egypt, but with the 
return from the Babylonian exile. 

The initial and final allusions to the exodus from Egypt in the Masoretic 
Text of the book of Jeremiah (2:6; 34:13) seem to highlight a pattern of an 
initial obedience on the people’s part that does not last too long as the 
people transgress against the covenant with their God, which in turn leads 
to their exile. 

Jeremiah 2 begins with the memory of an idyllic period in which the 
people follow their God to the wilderness as an act of covenantal 
faithfulness. This period, however, is short-lived, as the people wander 
away from their God. Although Jeremiah 2 is composed of different oracles, 
two images or motifs connect the prophet’s allusions to Egypt: wilderness 
and road. In the wilderness, an unplanted land, the people follow (777) 
YHWH their God (2:2) after the exodus from Egypt, and God brings them 
into “a land of plenty” (2:7); yet the people go after other gods (2:5) and 


take different roads (777), searching for water, far from their God, the 
fountain of living water (2:13, 18). While God remembers their initial 
faithfulness (2:1-3), the brief honeymoon of obedience quickly turns into a 
long history of defiance (2:4-8). God is faithful to the people in leading the 
people out of Egypt, providing for them in the wilderness (see also Deut 
8:14-15), and guiding them into a land of gardens, yet the people follow 
their own paths (2:36; cf. 2:17), seeking security in political alliances with 
Egypt and Assyria.!? That they are seeking the waters of Egypt and Assyria 
makes God wonder: “Have I become a wilderness (7274) to Israel?” 


Abandoning the fountain of living water and seeking the rivers of Egypt 


and Assyria? causes the land of gardens to become a desolate waste. No 


wonder that famine is one of the manifestations of the divine judgment 
throughout the book of Jeremiah. Now YHWH reveals to the people the 
ultimate failure of their plan to find hope in their alliance with Egypt: “How 
lightly you gad about, changing your ways! You shall be put to shame by 
Egypt as you were put to shame by Assyria.””! The people will be ashamed 
because Egypt will turn against them, as in killing Josiah, deporting 
Jehoahaz, and ultimately in not being able to save them from the impending 
judgment at the hands of the Babylonians. In sum, the exodus from Egypt is 
used in Jeremiah 2 in order to show a pattern of initial obedience to YHWH, 
followed by a long history of disobedience. 

In a similar way, Jeremiah 34:12—22 makes the case that Jeremiah’s 
contemporary generation started to obey the divine commandments with 
regard to liberating the Israelite slaves, a commandment that God had given 
them upon their exodus from Egypt, but soon reneged on their acts of 
liberation, thus breaking the covenant and defiling God’s name. The prophet 
describes Egypt as “a house of slaves” (0729 ma) (Jer 34:13); now the 
house of Israel itself, in its disobedience, is becoming like Egypt, a house of 
slaves. This generation is not so different from the generation of the exodus: 
a short-lived obedience turns quickly into a disastrous rebellion. 

As we go further in the book of Jeremiah, the memory of a short-lived 
obedience fades away, and almost every reference to Egypt accentuates the 
people’s disobedience to God. In the Temple Sermon in Jeremiah 7, for 
example, the prophet mentions the exodus from Egypt in order to discredit 
unauthorized sacrifices. In light of their idolatrous offerings to the Queen of 
Heaven (7:17—20), the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, commands the 
people to add their “burnt offerings” (y71n)to their “sacrifices” (nar) and to 


eat the meat.** While it is apparent that eating the burnt offering along with 
the sacrificial meat is meant to reflect a divine rejection of the people’s 
offerings, the prophetic word continues to provide a rationale for the divine 
words of castigation. “For in the day that I brought your ancestors out of the 
land of Egypt, I did not speak to them or command them concerning burnt 
offerings and sacrifices” (7:22; see also Amos 5:25). God is not looking for 
rituals, but for obedience. Since the exodus from Egypt, the people have 
rebelled against their God by paying no heed to any of the prophets whom 
God had sent (7:25). The memory of the exodus from Egypt functions as a 
central point to which the prophet returns in order to remind the Israelites of 
what God expects of them (obedience) and how far they have strayed from 
this divine expectation (rebellion). This rebellion, the rejection of the divine 
word mediated through Jeremiah, is manifested most poignantly in a 
political alliance with Egypt against Babylon, especially that the latter is 
perceived by the prophet to be the divine agent of judgment. The return to 
Egypt for aid undermines the most central display of divine sovereignty in 
the collective memory of ancient Israel. 

In Jeremiah 9:24—25 (Eng. 9:25-26), the prophet pronounces the divine 
judgment upon nations that are described as “circumcised in foreskin” 
(m1? 727992). The list of nations includes “Egypt, Judah, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab” along with those who are “shaven at the temples who dwell in the 
wilderness.” Surprisingly, then the text calls these nations “uncircumcised” 
(9:25). This change of description has led some interpreters to claim that 
these nations practiced circumcision differently than Israel.” More likely 
the text’s primary concern is the notion of “internal” circumcision, that is, 
obedience to the word of YHWH. These nations may be physically 
circumcised, but they, along with Israel (a reference to Judah here), are 
uncircumcised in the heart (25 *)¥).?4 This indictment is striking because it 
groups Judah with its neighboring nations. That the list begins with Egypt 
possibly indicates Egypt’s leading role in forming a rebellion against 
Babylon. Although Judah is grouped with these nations, the text singles out 
Israel since it is the nation that enjoys a covenant with YHWH. The pericope 
claims that this political alliance has a deeper significance than just mere 
politics. The physical sign of the covenant is not enough to express 
faithfulness to YHWH. Obedience is what matters. No wealth, wisdom, or 
power will save the people, but the knowledge of the Lord and obedience to 
his commandments (9:22-23 Heb.; 23-24 Eng.). 


In Jeremiah 11 the prophet now turns to the covenant that God has 
established with the people upon their exodus from the land of Egypt. YHWH 
shows faithfulness to the covenant by leading the people out of the “iron- 
smelter” and therefore expects the people to be obedient. The portrayal of 
Egypt as an “iron-smelter” occurs also in Deuteronomy 4:20 in reference to 


the oppression that the people endured in Egypt”? and thus it highlight 
God’s salvific work on behalf of the people. In language similar to the 
Deuteronomic tradition (Deut 27:15—26), Jeremiah declares that God will 
unleash the curses of the covenant because his people have not observed the 
conditions of the covenant. “Cursed be anyone who does not heed the 
words of this covenant, which I commanded your ancestors when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, from the iron-smelter, saying, ‘Listen to my 
voice, and do all that I command yov’ ” (Jer 11:4). But the ancestors did not 
listen to the voice of their God and they broke the covenant (11:7-8, 10)” 
Dalit Rom-Shiloni suggests that rather than drawing on the Deuteronomic 
tradition, Jeremiah’s language, particularly the phrase “on the day I took 
them out of the Land of Egypt,” better suits the priestly style and way of 
conceptualizing the covenant. The commandments then would be referring 
to the laws of the firstborn (Exod 13:2), the Passover (12:1—13), and the 
Feast of the Unleavened Bread (12:14-20), which in Rom-Shiloni’s view 
the people have obeyed. The reference to “the day I took them out of the 
land of Egypt” then intends to contrast the obedience of the ancestors to the 


disobedience of Jeremiah’s contemporary generation.2’ Rom-Shiloni’s 


argument that Jeremiah reaches back to the exodus itself is intriguing.*® Yet, 
contrary to Rom-Shiloni, who writes, “this remarkable obedience may be at 
the background of Jeremiah’s emphasis on the people’s continuing 


disobedience, a reversal in comparison to that earlier obedience, ‘on the day 


I took you out of Egypt,’ 29 it seems to me that the prophet is tracing the 


people’s rebellion further back to the ancestral traditions. Note how 
repeatedly the phrase “on the day I took them out of the land of Egypt,” is 
always followed by a declaration of the disobedience of the ancestors (Jer 
11:7-8; 31:32; 34:13-14). 

If the exodus from Egypt reflects the divine faithfulness to the people and 
simultaneously draws attention to the people’s rebellion against their God, 
no wonder the prophet speaks of a new exodus, a new covenant, a new way 
of inscribing the law (Jer 31:31-34). In the promise of the new covenant, 


the prophetic word differentiates clearly between the people’s disobedience, 
which started upon their exodus from Egypt, and the transformation of the 
people’s ability to obey God. Unlike the covenant that was instituted at the 
time of the exodus from Egypt in which the commandments were written 
on stones, in the new covenant, the laws will be written on the hearts. “The 
internalization of the law empowers Israel to love and obey God. It allows 
Israel to break out of its cycle of failure and fulfill the demands of the 


covenant.”°° The old covenant that was associated with the exodus from 
Egypt, which is marked by continuous disobedience, will be replaced with a 
new covenant, after the return from Babylon, which will be marked by the 
ability to be faithful to the terms of the covenant. 

It is because of the association of the exodus from Egypt with 
disobedience that the prophet Jeremiah envisions a new ground for the 
relationship between God and Israel. Thus, the prophetic word in Jeremiah 
16:14-15 and 23:7-8°! shifts the focus from the exodus from Egypt to the 
exodus from Babylon. “Therefore, the days are surely coming, says the 
LORD, when it shall no longer be said, ‘As the LORD lives who brought the 
people of Israel up out of the land of Egypt,’ but, ‘As the LORD lives who 
brought out and led the offspring of the house of Israel out of the land of the 
north and out of all the lands where he had driven them. Then they shall live 


in their own land’” (Jer 16:14-15; 23:7-8).°* On the meaning of this 
oracle, Fretheim notes: “No longer will the exodus from Egypt be the center 
of Israel’s confession (see Deut 26:5—9). Rather, this newly reestablished 
community will center its confession in God’s gathering of the remnant 
from all the lands to which they have been scattered and in their restoration 


to the land of promise.”** Given that this proclamation of hope interrupts 
the words of judgment found in Jeremiah 16:1—13 and 16:16—21, scholars 
believe that these verses were placed here by an editorial hand, influenced 
by the same claim found in 23:7—8, in order to tone down the words of 
judgment. In both places the shift from the exodus from Egypt to the return 
from exile seems appropriate on two levels. (1) In both contexts the 
dispersion of the people of Israel, at the time of the exile, as part of the 
covenant curses, is reversed by way of bringing the people back to their 
land (16:13; 23:2). (2) Each “proclamation of hope” is surrounded by words 
that question the justice of the divine judgment or words that seek to 
perpetuate a false sense of security. For example, the people ask, “Why has 


the LORD pronounced all this great evil against us? What is our iniquity? 
What is the sin that we have committed against the LORD our God?” (16:10). 
And in Jeremiah 23:9-28 the prophet exposes the lies of the false prophets 
whom the Lord did not send to speak to the people and whose message of 
peace is misleading the people. To those who question the justice of the 
divine judgment and to those who give the people false prophecy, God tells 
them that the divine will bring the people back from exile. As much as these 
words offer hope in the midst of the despair of the exile, essentially they 
seek to affirm the truthfulness of Jeremiah’s prophecy. That God will bring 
them back to their land shows that the prophecy of judgment by way of 
exile and dispersion will definitely take place; it is not that God is incapable 
of protecting them, but it is that their sins have consequences; and that there 
is a place for hope and restoration, but judgment must take place first. Thus, 
forgetting about the exodus from Egypt and centralizing the return from 
Babylon affirms the truthfulness of the prophetic word, the sovereignty of 
YHWH, and a new communal identity that is not grounded in the rebellion of 
the exodus generation, but in the faithfulness of God. This new identity is a 


promise that is “as certain as God’s own life.”°* The erasure of the memory 
of the exodus from Egypt, while speaking of a new exodus from the 
Babylonian exile, prepares the way for the prophet’s discourse against the 
Jewish diaspora in Egypt (Jeremiah 42—44; see also 24:1—10). This notion is 
also signaled by the use of the oath formula “As the Lord lives” (16:14; 
23:7), which the Judean community in Egypt will be prohibited from 
uttering as a sign of YHWH having disowned them (Jer 44:26). Taking refuge 
in Egypt undoes the first exodus and threatens YHWH’s plans for a new 
exodus from Babylon. 


After the invasion of Jerusalem by the Babylonian armies, those who 
remained in the land faced an existential question: should they remain in the 
land or should they seek refuge in Egypt? The trauma that surrounded the 
destruction of Jerusalem made the remnant doubt the possibility that the 
Babylonians would be benevolent to them. Furthermore, Babylonian rule 
was not secure due to continuing conflict in the region. Jeremiah 41, for 
example, narrates the interference of the king of the Ammonites in the 


affairs of the Judeans, to the point of sending an expedition led by Ishmael 
son of Nethaniah to assassinate Gedaliah son of Ahikam, whom the 
Babylonian king had appointed as a governor to the land (Jer 40:1, 13—14; 
41:1-3). In light of the imperial control of Jerusalem and the internal 
instability in Judah, Jeremiah 41 concludes with a note that Johanan son of 
Kareah, along with the leaders of the forces, and the people whom he had 
delivered from the hand of Ishmael son of Nethaniah “set out, and stopped 
at Geruth Chimham near Bethlehem, intending to go to Egypt because of 
the Chaldeans; for they were afraid of them” (41:17—18). 


Although this Judean remnant set out to immigrate to Egypt, seeking 


refuge there, they, nevertheless, consult with Jeremiah for guidance.*° 


Jeremiah intercedes on behalf of the people and the remnant vows to obey 
the word of the Lord; be it for good or bad, they will listen so that it may be 
well with them. The words of the remnant and their commitment to listen to 
the words of the Lord, spoken by Jeremiah, suggest that the people have 
learned the lesson of the exile and are going to obey what God says through 
Jeremiah (see 7:24-28). 

After ten days, the word of the Lord comes to Jeremiah, offering this 
remnant two scenarios. In the first scenario, if the people choose to remain 
in the land,*° then the Lord will “build them” and will “plant them.” In the 
second scenario, the people are warned that disaster after disaster will 
follow them if they choose not to stay in the land and decide to go to 
sojourn (X9) in Egypt (42:15). 

As it turns out, the Judean remnant, led by Azariah son of Hoshaiah and 
Johanan son of Kareah, refuse to listen to the word of the Lord and instead 
they were determined to go down to Egypt. They accuse Jeremiah of lying 
to them when he claimed that this was the word of the Lord. Indeed, they 
insist that this message comes from Baruch son of Neriah, who has ill intent 
toward them (43:1-3). Interestingly, Jeremiah 43:3 describes the leaders of 
the Judean remnant as “insolent” men. The root (1°7) from which the word 
(77) “insolent” is attested only in Jeremiah (43:2; 49:16; 50:29, 31, 32). 
Ironically, the remnant that is determined to go to Egypt is after all 
described in language that resembles the reasons given for the Lord’s 
judgment against Babylon (Jer 50:29, 31, 32). At any rate, the Judean 
remnant decide to go to Egypt, seeking refuge from the Babylonian 
hegemony over Judah. Repeatedly, the text associates going down to Egypt 


with the people’s rebellion against their God: “And they came into the land 
of Egypt, for they did not obey the voice of the LORD” (43:17). 

That the Judean remnant took Jeremiah and Baruch with them to Egypt is 
full of ironies. Jeremiah, who was adamant about not going down to Egypt, 
finds himself in Egypt; and the Judean remnant that disobeyed the word of 
the Lord communicated by Jeremiah cannot escape Jeremiah’s words, since 


he is going down with them.’ There in Egypt Jeremiah continues his 
prophetic witness. First in Tahpanhes, he performs a sign act of burying 
stones in the pavement in front of pharaoh’s palace in order to announce 
that Nebuchadnezzar will set a throne for himself after defeating Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar will bring about chaos of exile, death, and sword; he will 
destroy the obelisks of Heliopolis and he will burn the temples of the 
Egyptian gods (43:12-13). The reference to the judgment against the 
Egyptian gods prepares the way for the prophetic condemnation of the 
idolatry that the Judean diaspora practiced in Egypt (Jeremiah 44).°? In a 
“sermon” the prophet reviews the history of the disobedience of the people, 
offers a theological explanation for the destruction of Jerusalem, and then 
applies the lesson to the Judean diaspora in Egypt (44:1-14). Not only did 
the Judean remnant disobey the Lord by taking refuge in Egypt, but they 
also worshipped foreign gods in Egypt (44:7-8).*° For Jeremiah, idolatry 
led to the destruction of Jerusalem (44:3—6) and it will lead to the divine 
wrath against the Judean diaspora in Egypt (44:11-14). The women of the 
Egyptian diaspora, however, challenge Jeremiah’s conclusion. Employing 
retributive theology, the women tell Jeremiah that the disasters (exile, 
sword, and famine) happened because the Judeans stopped worshipping the 
Queen of Heaven (44: 15-19).*! Jeremiah vehemently rejects this claim and 
declares that because the Judean diaspora is determined to follow its pursuit 
of idolatry, YHWH will disown them. The Lord announces that the Judeans in 
Egypt will not be able to use the name YHWH, saying: “as the Lord lives” 


(44:26).** That the Judean diaspora in Egypt will be prohibited from 
uttering this oath recalls the repeated formula of the new exodus discussed 
earlier and mentioned twice in Jeremiah 16:14-15 and 23:7—8. The Lord is 
determined to bring sword and famine against the Judeans who are in Egypt 
until they perish. The prophet Jeremiah seals his word with a sign, just to 
prove that his prophecy is true; as his word regarding King Zedekiah of 


Judah came true, so it will be true that Hophra king of Egypt will be killed 
by his enemies. 

The complexity of the situation of the Judean diaspora in Egypt has led to 
various scholarly engagements with the words of Jeremiah. After all, the 
situation that the people found themselves in after the exile was perilous to 
say the least. They were traumatized and were faced with a difficult and 
risky circumstances in which they had to choose between two painful 
scenarios: staying in the land in poverty, under a Babylonian rule, or going 
to Egypt, hoping it will provide a safe haven. The scholarly responses to 
these chapters in Jeremiah go along a spectrum: taking Jeremiah’s words at 
face value, treating Jeremiah’s words as ideological, and trying to find a 
mediating position that holds both Jeremiah’s perspective as well as the 
perspective of the diaspora in tension. 

Carroll, for example, explains the ideological nature by pointing out that 
these chapters construct and criticize communities that contrary to the 
claims of these chapters actually thrived in Egypt and contributed to 
Judaism. For Carroll, Jeremiah’s ideological perspective reduces the 
complexity of the situation: “The fact that everything said about these 
communities in Egypt is also said at length about the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem is indicative of the ideological nature of [Jeremiah] 44. Ideology 
reduces all distinctions to the same level of unreal similarity in order to 


condemn discrete entities in blanket terms.”}? Steed Davidson notes that 
scholarship on these chapters tends to forget that the status of this remnant 
of “refugees” is essentially a result of a “divine plan to engage in imperial 
power politics.” The negative portrayal of the Judean diaspora in Egypt, 
both in the texts and in scholarly interpretation of these texts, is due to the 


idealization of the Babylonian golah and to ignoring the grim economic and 


political realities of the land after the invasion.“ 


Treating Egypt as a symbol of “human strength,’ Stulman speaks of 
Egypt theologically as a place of temptation and death. He writes about the 
Judean diaspora that went to Egypt: “Driven by defiance and despair, 
suffering amnesia and loss of nerve, they scurry to Egypt for safety. Tired of 
the warring and waiting for a new life, to Egypt they go. But the people of 
God should know better, for Egypt has almost always spelled trouble. The 
grand empire only appears to be a refuge from the storm; it is actually a 
deception, its comforts are an illusion. Egypt’s soldiers, chariots, and 


horses, though patently seductive, cannot save.”*> Later Stulman adds: “The 


womb of Israel’s birth (Egypt) now becomes the abode of death.” Keith 
Bodner employs narrative criticism in reading Jeremiah 40—44 in order to 
push the meaning of these texts beyond their apparent ideological advocacy 
on behalf of the Jewish community in Babylon. For Bodner, “the narrative 
of Jer 40—44, with its rich dramatization of competing counsel and shifting 
spatial settings, becomes a case study in heeding the prophetic voice even in 
difficult circumstances. Those exiles who have been relocated to Babylon 
might be in need of the same kind of challenge, and so the narrative may be 
designed to speak to the returning community even as the Judeans in Egypt 
have opted for syncretistic worship. As Jeremiah will shortly explain in his 


rejoinder, these choices have sealed their fate, as they would for any 


generation with the same pathological aversion to the prophetic word.” 


While Carroll and Davidson expose the ideological undertone of Jeremiah’s 
words, Stulman and Bodner read these chapters from the perspective of the 
prophet, for whom Egypt was a place of temptation and death. There is, yet, 
a mediating position that seeks to hold in tension the words of the prophet 
and the grim reality of the Judean diaspora who was seeking a refuge in 
Egypt. 

Carolyn Sharp recognizes the ideological point of view of Jeremiah 44 
when she writes, “the impending obliteration of the Egyptian diaspora and 
the current state of Judah as a smoking ruin (v. 22) leave the Babylonian 
diaspora community as the sole group with a legitimate claim to the identity 
as the LORD’s own people.”*® Yet, Sharp argues that the task of the 
interpreters of these texts is not “the excavation of a single most important 
or unified meaning of the text” but rather “listening for the movements and 
counter-movements of resistance and hope, brave confidence and bitter 


struggle that are inscribed in this text.”*? This means taking the complexity 
of the exile seriously without privileging the voice of the elite of Jeremiah 
24, and it also means appreciating Jeremiah’s theological perspective, but 
not at the expense of “the marginalized ‘other’ embodied in the 
narratological character of the Judeans in Egypt.” This hermeneutical 
posture emerges out of the theological conviction that whether the 
Babylonian golah, those who remained in the land, or those who went to 
Egypt, all stood “under the inescapable judgment of God.”5! Walter 
Brueggemann also acknowledges the ideological aspects of the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, including the pragmatic policy in which the politics of 


Babylon coheres with YHWH’s plan and in which the pro-Egyptian party and 
the Judean diaspora in Egypt are cast in a negative light. But Brueggemann 
notes, “I have said, however, that this coherence of Yahweh and Babylon, of 
theological intention and practical policy, is a penultimate coherence 
treasured by the Baruch community. I use the word penultimate, of course, 
because in 50.1—51.58, at the end of the Oracles against the Nations, the 
ultimate judgment is that the alliance between Yahweh and Babylon falls 
apart, as inevitably it must. In the end, so the text asserts, Yahweh turns 


against Yahweh’s own established ally, Babylon, and destroys it.”°? In other 
words, for Brueggemann, the ideology of practical politics is kept in check 
under the theological claim of divine sovereignty that brings even the 
empire itself under judgment. 


EGYPT’S DEFEAT (JEREMIAH 46) 


Jeremiah 46, which contains two oracles against Egypt (3—12 and 14—24), is 
the climax of Jeremiah’s words of judgment against Egypt. In the LXX, the 
Oracles against the Nations, which includes an oracle against Egypt, come 
after chapter 25, which functions as an introduction to the divine judgment 
over the nations. In the MT, however, the Oracles against the Nations come 
at the end of the book, following the prophetic words concerning the Judean 
diaspora in Egypt. Placing the oracles of judgment against Egypt after the 
oracles of judgment against the Judean diaspora in Egypt amplifies the 
power of the divine word, which deemed taking refuge in Egypt to be futile. 
In addition, this arrangement also points to another function of the 
prophetic message, namely, rhetorically alienating the Judean Egyptian 
diaspora from the “true people of Israel.” The Egyptian diaspora is placed 
in the same line of the foreign nations. In a similar vein, Mark Leuchter 
notes that “by the end of Jeremiah 26—44, there is only one remaining 
Israelite community under consideration, namely, the one that resides in 
Babylon. The Supplement has been shaped to demonstrate that those who 
are now in Egypt have been transformed into a foreign nation. It can be no 
coincidence that the image of the remnant community as foreign presented 
in Jeremiah 44 is followed almost immediately by the OAN in the MT (the 


first of which, quite fittingly, is against Egypt).”°* Furthermore, this 
arrangement functions as evidence for the truthfulness of the words of the 


prophet. The prophet who condemned the Judeans for relying on Egypt, 
reminded them of the fate of Zedekiah; the prophet who gave them a sign 
for the truthfulness of his word, namely, the death of an Egyptian pharaoh 
(44:30), has also proclaimed words of judgment against another pharaoh 
(Necho) who was defeated by the Babylonians in Carchemesh, which is the 
very subject of the oracle against Egypt in Jeremiah 46. In other words, the 
place of the oracle against Egypt affirms the prophet’s words that 
condemned taking a refuge in Egypt and that portrayed Egypt as an 
unreliable ally. 

The structure of Jeremiah 46 flows in this way: two poetic units (3—12 
and 14-24) that are preceded by prose sentences, which introduce the 
setting of these oracles (1—2, 13). Another prose section follows these 
oracles, pronouncing the divine judgment over particular cities in Egypt 
(25-26) and thus it recapitulates the message of the poems. There are words 
and themes that tie these two poems together: “daughter Egypt” (an axa) 
(vv. 11, 19, 24), “flee” (210) (21 ,6 ,5), “north” (51) (24 ,20 ,10 ,6), 
“consuming sword” (X377 172) (14 ,10), “stumbling and falling” (OW? 157) 
(16 ,6), mercenaries (9, 21).°* The message of both poems is that Egypt will 
be defeated by those who are coming from the north (Babylon); Egyptian 
troops will fall by the sword and they will flee before the army of the 
Babylonians because YHWH, the God of Israel, has granted victory to 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon (46:10, 15, 18, 26). Thus, it seems 
that the main message of the oracles against Egypt was to convince the 
Judeans of the foolishness of relying on Egypt in resisting Babylon—the 
divine agent. This resistance was manifested in allying with Egypt before 
the fall of Jerusalem and in seeking refuge in Egypt after the fall of 


Jerusalem. Bodner notes: “for all the supposed security, in reality Egypt is a 


place to avoid in terms of both alliances and potential resettlement.”°° 


The first oracle against Egypt offers a theological explanation for the 
battle of Carchemesh in which the Egyptian army led by Necho was 
defeated along with the Assyrians by the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar 


in 605 Bce.” Despite the totality of military preparedness of the Egyptian 
army, evident in the mention of almost every single weapon possible, they 
essentially retreat in fear (46:3-6). The failure of the well-armed Egyptian 
warriors to flee from the Babylonian military not only recalls the failure of 
Uriah’s flight to Egypt (Jeremiah 26), but it also warns the Judahites that 
fleeing to Egypt on account of their fear of the Babylonians will be 


disastrous.’ The reference to the Euphrates paves the way for the following 
question: “Who is rising like the Nile?” (46:7) and the poem provides the 
answer: “Egypt rises like the Nile” (46:8). As the Nile rises, its waters 
“surge” and “shake.” 8 The word “rise” (Y7) conveys not only the surging 
river but also the military charge of Egypt’s enemies (46:9). Though Egypt 
imagines that it controls the tide and the time, its time of judgment has 
come (46:10). It is a day of vengeance against the enemies (Ax); this 
seems to be a play on the word “Egypt” (ax70). The blood of Egypt’s 
soldiers will saturate the land (46:10). The slaughter is sacral; it is a 
sacrifice for YHWH at the river of Euphrates. The poem continues its use of 
the catch word “rise” (¥77) to deepen the irony of the fall of the Egyptian 
army. The daughter Egypt, which is well-known for its medical advances in 
the ancient world, is urged to go up (X77) to Gilead to search for healing 
(46:11), yet to its profound shame (46:12), there will be no healing (ny?7) 
for its wounds. 

The context of the second oracle is unclear. However, it is introduced as a 
pronouncement of judgment that relates to Nebuchadnezzar’s assault on 
Egypt (46:13). It may refer to Nebuchadnezzar’s attempt to conquer Egypt 


after the battle of Carchemesh.>” 


The second oracle®? begins with a question. Although the content of the 
question varies between the MT, which reads, “why is your mighty bull 
lying flat?” and the LXX, which reads, “why has Apis fled?,”°! the point of 
the question is quite clear: YHWH’s judgment is what stands behind the 
destruction of this mighty bull.°* Because yHwH will increase the blows 
against the expatriates or mercenaries in Egypt, they will try to return to 
their home countries to escape the oppressive sword (46:16). Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt, is then given a new epithet, “Loud noise, who lets the 
appointment pass,” which is a taunt that exposes pharaoh’s inability to 
fulfill his promised military plans.°? While pharaoh receives a taunting 
name, YHWH’s name is praised as “Yahweh of hosts is his name” (46:18).% 
Memphis will be turned into a desolate land and its ruins will be left to 
burn; therefore, the daughter who lives securely in Egypt is urged to prepare 
an exile baggage (see Ezek 12:1-28; 29:8—16; 30:18). Lundbom points out 
that “from the Bit MuraS0 archive we know that in the sixth century B.C. 
Egyptians, together with Jews and other ethnic minorities, were living in 
Nippur and other Babylonian cities.” The poem then moves on to speak of 


Egypt as a beautiful heifer that is chased by a horsefly from the north;°° the 
mercenaries will be of no help, because they themselves will flee and fall, 
because it is the day of destruction (46:20-21; see also 46:9 and Ezek 
30:15-16). As a retreating snake, Egypt quietly and fearfully flees away 
from its enemies who are coming with strength. They are coming with axes 
to cut its woods and they are more numerous than locusts; they will leave 
Egypt devastated (see the same image used in Jer 22:7; Isa 10:33-34). 
Egypt will be put to shame when the enemy of the north defeats it (46:24). 
Egypt, which has brought about shame to Judah because of its inability to 
stand against the Babylonians (Jer 2:35—36), will now itself be ashamed by 
a military defeat (46:24—26). 

Interestingly, the oracle ends with a positive note with regard to Egypt. 
The prophet announces a modest restoration of Egypt: “But afterward she 
shall dwell as in the old days.” Similar to the oracles against the Judean 
diaspora in Egypt, which speak of a remnant surviving the destruction, this 
oracle mitigates total destruction (see also Ezekiel 29:14—16; Isa 19:18-25). 
It is possible that this shift in the oracle reflects the resolve of Egypt to 
stand against Nebuchadnezzar, who failed to conquer Egypt; a failure that 
might have contributed to the survival of the Judean community in Egypt. 


CONCLUSION AND REFLECTIONS 


This chapter has offered a study of Egypt’s representation in the book of 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah represents Egypt negatively for two reasons: first, 
because of Judah’s political alliance with Egypt prior to the Babylonian 
invasion of Jerusalem; and second, because the Judeans who remained in 
the land after the invasion of Jerusalem sought asylum in Egypt. Jeremiah 
and his scribal circle see these two manifestations of the Judean relation 
with Egypt as rebellion against YHWH. Because Egypt tempts the Judeans 
away from their obedience to YHWH, therefore, the memory of the exodus 
from Egypt ought to be replaced by a new exodus from Babylon. 
Furthermore, the connections between the oracles against the Judean 
diaspora in Egypt and the oracles against Egypt show not only the weakness 
of Egypt as a reliable place of refuge, but the text’s preferential treatment of 
those exiled to Babylon. The prophet’s negative representation of Egypt 
functions continues the alienation of the Judeans who went to Egypt. 


A few points of reflection are due at the end of this study of Jeremiah’s 
representation of Egypt. First, it is important to appreciate where Jeremiah 
is coming from as a prophet who was seeking the good of his nation at a 
critical juncture of Judah’s history. It is equally important to highlight the 
possible danger of claiming that YHWH uses the empire to judge YHWH’s 
people. The texts that helped those who suffered the exile make sense of 
their trauma can, harmfully, be used to justify imperial expansions as a 
divine act. Jeremiah’s negative construction of Egypt as a source of 
disobedience in the life of Judah, evident in their rebellion against the 
Babylonian Empire, raises the question about the place of resisting the 
empire in the prophetic oracles of Jeremiah. Jeremiah’s negative portrayal 
of Egypt is complicated by his endorsement of the Babylonian Empire as a 
divine agent of judgment. It does not seem that Jeremiah is simply critical 
of foreign interference in the affairs of Judah. Otherwise, he would have 
equally critiqued the Babylonian hegemony at the outset. The majority of 
the prophetic oracles of Jeremiah seem to endorse the empire and at the 
same time critique Judah and Egypt for resisting Babylon. Jeremiah’s 
discourse that condemns resisting the Babylonian Empire has the potential 
of being abused as a tool to quiet voices of resistance to the empire, while 
letting the empire and the god who sanctions the imperial hegemony off the 
hook. Jeremiah’s later judgment over Babylon does not undo the damage 
that the empire has done to Judah. 

Second, the sociopolitical situation before and after the Babylonian 
invasion of Jerusalem is complex. But Jeremiah’s discourse tended to 
reduce these complexities into binary opposites: Egypt versus Babylon, 
Egyptian diaspora versus Babylonian diaspora. As much as Jeremiah 
struggled with difficult political situations and theological questions, so too 
did the other Judeans, whose voices are muted or misrepresented in the 
book. Even when the text reduces the complexity of a political or a 
sociopolitical situation to simple binary opposites, it is the task of 
scholarship to give voice to the muted complexity. In addition to raising 
questions about the redactional layers of Jeremiah 44 and 46 in which the 
total annihilation of the Judean diaspora is modified to speak of a 
continuing existence, one can look to other biblical texts that had given 
voice to the Judean Egyptian diaspora. For example, if the Joseph narrative 
in Genesis 37—50 is read as a diaspora narrative, it seems to me that it was 


making an opposing claim to that of Jeremiah.°’ The linguistic connections 


between Jeremiah’s oracles against the Judean diaspora in Egypt and 
Joseph’s speech to his brothers in Egypt AN WYT ,520; in Gen 45:7; 47:4; 
Jer 42:16—-17; 44:12) open the possibility that this narrative was making a 
theological counter-argument to that of Jeremiah. The Judean diaspora in 
Egypt will find life and the remnant will survive. They will reconcile and be 
a blessing to the place to which they were forced to migrate. Jeremiah’s 
strong prohibitions that can be summed briefly into “do not go down to 
Egypt, because you will die there,” are countered throughout the story of 
Joseph, where Egypt stands in for life, as opposed to Canaan, where famine 
and death lie at the horizons. The Joseph narrative not only advocates that 
there is life for the Egyptian diaspora, but also suggests that despite its 
hardships, migration to Egypt is part of a divine plan that will lead to 
survival. As a forced migrant who rose to power in a foreign land, Joseph 
was transformed when he found a transcendent meaning for the hardships 
he endured. The reconciliation between Joseph and his brothers that was 
made possible because of migration would have spoken words of hope to 
the Judean community that was politically fractured after the Babylonian 
conquest of Jerusalem and was torn between remaining in the land or 
accepting life in diaspora as a viable and faithful option for their survival. 
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CHAPTER 4 


MARK LEUCHTER 


RESEARCH into the formation of the book of Jeremiah approaches the matter 
of its historical veracity with a tremendous degree of caution. New 
understandings of prophetic phenomenology and the transmission of 
ancient near eastern cultures have led to significant re-evaluations of the 
processes whereby prophetic oracles were generated and transmitted, how 
material texts are created and expanded, how ritual spaces provide 
opportunities for the synthesis of discrete traditions both written and oral, 
how group identity affected the parameters of both poetic and prose 
discourse during the formation of the Hebrew Bible, and, more generally, 
how memory and cognitive linguistics govern the relationship between 
history and historiography. Earlier axioms about the essential historical 
reliability of the book of Jeremiah can no longer be used without 
reconciling them with the aforementioned re-evaluations. This means that 
we cannot adopt the once-common view that the poetic oracles in the book 
reflect the prophet’s ipsissima verba or that the stories about him are clear 
indications of his deeds and doings. 

Very few serious scholars would characterize the book of Jeremiah as a 
transparent window into the past or as a work that attempts to present an 
uninflected record of historical events (on the historical setting of the book, 
see Crouch 2017:2—9). Yet the matter of dismissing the material in Jeremiah 
as useful resources for tentatively reconstructing some sense of the past is 
problematic, and arguments that the contents of the book derive only from 
the Persian period or later are difficult to sustain. First, arguments regarding 
the dating of the book’s contents to so late a period ignore abundant 
evidence—ranging from the linguistic to the sociolinguistic to the political 
to the archaeological—that a tremendous amount of material in the book 
originated in the late seventh through mid-sixth centuries BCE (Carr 2011: 
246-247; Leuchter 2008; Hornkohl 2014), and often make assumptions 


about the capacity of ancient Judahite scribes that are informed by 
inadvertent cultural biases (see later discussion under “Jeremiah and the 
Scribes”). Second, even if one wished to defend this position, this does not 
discount the possibility of the transmission of some traditions that embed 
useful data regarding earlier events. Cultural memory is remarkably durable 
and encodes details that can be analyzed and compared with external 
evidence in profitable ways when approached with methodological care 
(Williamson 2016). 

Any contemporary investigation into “the historical Jeremiah” should, 
therefore, be cautious, as some passages may yield more useful details than 
others. Attempts to mine our sources for information must be conducted 
carefully, as all texts are interpretive cultural artifacts rather than 
uninflected representations of ideas or events. But those cultural artifacts 
also contain the imprimatur of the conditions that spawned them. They 
possess information about the perceptions of their authors, their audiences, 
and the experiences they shared and remembered. The utility of such 
information is amplified if the text in question bears signs that it was 
composed in relative temporal proximity to such institutions or events, and 
this is the case with the book of Jeremiah. To be sure, there is much in the 
major corpora available to us (the MT and LXX editions of the book) that 
bear the marks of post-exilic shaping in the Persian period and beyond 
(surely catalyzed by disparate, earlier literary enterprises concerned with 
Jeremianic texts; see Sharp 1997:508—509). But the majority of materials in 
the book are best seen as the products of the late monarchic and exilic 
periods, providing scholars with the reactions of writers and audiences who 
were directly affected by the problems and challenges that the book 
addresses, including the way in which Jeremiah himself is characterized. 

As a number of recent studies have demonstrated, biblical texts are sites 
of memory; they may package historical information in a stylized or 
symbolic manner, but this 1s accompanied by traces of lived experience. 
Even if one views the book of Jeremiah as primarily a stylized monument to 
cultural memory rather than an archive of historical facts and reports, this 
still tells us that its authors (and their audiences) perceived the figure of the 
prophet as a stable basis upon which to build substantial religious and social 
discourses. As the products of living communities, cultural memories are 
themselves historical phenomena; the foundational layers of this discourse 
point to a community that at the very least considered a prophet from the 


past named Jeremiah to have been relevant to their experience. Put 
differently, the Jeremiah of the text may be a literary character, but one built 
upon an assortment of details regarding a historical prophet of some notable 
significance in the late seventh—early sixth centuries BCE. 

We must therefore draw distinctions between historical authenticity and 
historical accuracy when turning attention to the prophet himself. Data 
derived from genuine events may be arranged in a way that moves far afield 
from how those events actually transpired.' But an eye to this possibility 
allows us to ask questions about how the literary arrangement reveals what 
the authors and their audiences expected or believed regarding institutions 
from the late monarchic and early exilic eras and the way they envisioned 
the prophet Jeremiah within this social and cultural matrix. And this, in 
turn, may enable us to draw tenable conclusions regarding the historical 
Jeremiah. In what follows, we will examine three features of the book of 
Jeremiah that bear witness to the way traditions were constructed to reflect 
the ancient authors’/audiences’ sense of historical authenticity, with 
implications for how the components of those traditions may enable us to 
draw conclusions about the historical prophet himself. 


THE SHAPE AND STRUCTURE OF JEREMIAH 1-25 


The oracles spanning Jeremiah 1—25 are potent sources for obtaining a 
sense of the historical prophet for two reasons. First, as is well known, both 
the MT and LXX traditions contain fairly similar versions of these oracles. 
The content is not identical, of course, as the MT shows signs of more 
extensive development, but the sequence of these chapters in both versions 
is essentially the same. This shows that both the MT and LXX draw from 
an earlier and common text tradition regarding how the oracles in this block 
of material were arranged, and one that most likely was already fairly stable 
by the end of the monarchic period or the early years of the exilic era and 
preserved by ancient Jews in Babylon and Egypt, respectively 
(Schniedewind 2004: 154-156). By this time, Jeremiah was already 
recognized as a prophet with a substantial oracular tradition that someone— 
presumably in his circle of supporters—saw fit to commit to writing (a 
point to which we will return). 


That two distinct ancient Jewish communities each preserved and 
developed this common literary tradition as Jeremianic prophecy affirms 
that they saw their contents as providing some essential and immediate 
insight into their historical circumstances. But it also reveals that by the 
outset of the exile, the type of material one finds in these chapters was 
recognized by a variety of ancient Jewish communities to be consistent with 
what they knew of Jeremiah, what he taught, and how he spoke. In other 
words, whatever the actual origins of the individual oracles in Jeremiah 1- 
25, the Judahites in Babylon and Egypt who cultivated the MT and LXX 
traditions accepted that what they encountered in those chapters was 
characteristic of the prophet and his activity. 

The second reason why these oracles are useful is that the internal logic 
of both the MT and LXX present these words as a cohesive collection of the 
prophet’s preaching. Of course, the simple assertion that this body of 
material derives from Jeremiah holds as much credibility as the claim that 
the Analects of Confucius should all be credited to the great Chinese sage. 
But what is notable is that within Jeremiah 1—25 are recurring phrases that 
demarcate units of rhetorical material that serve hermeneutical functions 
regarding the connection of historical events and social institutions to 
prophetic speech. However many scribal hands may stand behind these 
oracles, they have been arranged via stock phrases and lemmas that are 
repeatedly deployed to organize these different oracular units. Scholars are 
correct to see the appearance of these lemmas as editorial devices that 
anonymous scribes have used to connect and exegetically develop these 
oracular units (van der Toorn 2007: 191-193), and it is difficult to 
determine if a lemma appearing in oracle B is dependent upon the same 
lemma in oracle A, or vice versa. But regardless of where these lemmas first 
appeared, their reuse signifies some recognition of their sanctifying 
authority and their origins with the prophet’s own rhetorical legacy. 

It is instructive to evaluate these recurring lemmas when they are 
abstracted from their literary settings. Some of the more familiar of these 
include: 


For your gods have become as many as your towns, O Judah (2:28; 
11:13); 

And they shall fight against you but shall not prevail (1:18—-19; 15:20); 
The land of the North (3:18; 16:15); 

From the prophet to the priest, all deal in falsehood (6:13; 8:10); 
Peace, Peace but there is no Peace (6:14; 8:11); 

But YHWH of Hosts ... to you have I revealed my cause (11:20; 20:12); 
The sword, the famine, and the pestilence (14:12; 24:10). 


What these lemmas have in common is a deep concern with late monarchic 
geopolitics and threats to native borders, and telling are the references to 
political space that refer to the north. This is consistent with the tenuous 
situation in the late monarchic period but, significantly, not during the exilic 
period. The status of Benjamin, especially, had been contested since the late 
tenth/early ninth centuries BCE, rising in pitch following the fall of the 
northern kingdom in 721 and the various attempts by Judahite rulers to 
annex northern Israelite identity and claim it as a part of their monarchic 
legacy (Fleming 2013 15-16, 144-161). Evidence of both within the book 
of Jeremiah (Jer 1:1—2; 32:6-15; 37:1-13; 41:5) and the book of Kings (2 
Kgs 23:15-20) indicates that access to and control of Benjaminite territories 
and populations continued to be a priority of the Davidic kings in 
Jeremiah’s day. The use of lemmas pertaining to both Judahite and northern 
geography in Jeremiah 1—25 suggests that the royal Judahite policies 
regarding the north were one of the issues that the historical Jeremiah was 
known to address and critique. This connects strongly to the biographical 
information in Jeremiah 1:1 that identifies the prophet’s own origins in the 
region of Benjamin and the linguistic dimensions of the oracles that reflect 
a northern dialect (Rendsburg 1991: 354-355). 

But the recurring lemmas also repeatedly return to the issue of the 
Jerusalem cult with specificity that defies viewing them as stereotyped or 
monolithic criticisms of ritual. One in particular, “peace, peace, but there is 
no peace” (Jer 6:14; 8:10) demands our attention. In Hebrew, the phrase 
reads šalom šalom we’eyn šalom, and carries a 4/4 meter. We should 
juxtapose this both with the thrice-repeated hekal yHwH in Jeremiah 7:4, and 
with the famous refrain where the prophet Isaiah envisions celestial beings 
reciting the liturgical formula gados qadoš qadoš YHWH seba’ot (Isa 6:3). 
The first half of this liturgical formula carries a 3/3 meter (qadoš qados 


qadoš) and repeats the keyword in triplicate, a structural strategy that also 
characterizes Jeremiah 7:4 (hekal yHwH, hekal yHwH, hekal yHwH). Of 
course, Jeremiah 7:4 is part of a harsh condemnation of the temple liturgy 
while Isaiah 6:3 is not, but the critique in Jeremiah 7:4 is built around a 
liturgical formulation current in the late seventh-century BCE that matches 
what we encounter in Isaiah 6:3. The šalom šalom we’eyn šalom refrain, 
then, may be a genuine Jeremianic attempt to critique a liturgical 
formulation associated with the Jerusalem temple cult that was composed of 
the phrase šalom šalom šalom, similar to the gados gados qados in Isaiah 
6:3 and the hekal YHWH mantra preserved in Jeremiah 7:4. The addition of 
we’eyn disrupts the 3/3 formulation, demolishing whatever ritual efficacy 
was associated with this type of liturgical rhythm. It also draws attention to 
the keyword salom that seems to be at the heart of much theological 
discourse in the late monarchic and early exilic periods (2 Kgs 20:19; 
22:20; Jer 14:13; 23:17; 29:7; 34:5). 

The recurrence of this phrase in Jeremiah 6:13 and 8:10 creates a frame 
around the hekal formula in Jeremiah 7:4, and gives the impression that the 
historical Jeremiah was known to be very familiar with and critical of the 
conventions of ritual language used in the Jerusalem temple. This is 
categorically different from the type of criticism one encounters in Isaiah, 
who condemns the manner in which rituals are deployed but not the 
essential linguistic building blocks from which they were constructed. This 
level and type of critique is a sign of historical authenticity rather than a 
stereotyped or stylized presentation of a prophetic personality; it also points 
to Jeremiah as an outsider to Jerusalem, its liturgical language, and the 
myths and group identity built from that language, which leads us to the 
next dimension of the Jeremiah tradition that sheds some light on the 
prophet’s historical profile. 


DEUTERONOMISTIC TRADITION AND THE LEVITES 


One of the central issues in identifying historical valences regarding the 
prophet Jeremiah is his relationship to the Deuteronomistic tradition. All 
critical researchers into the book of Jeremiah recognize the strong 
connections between the book and the Deuteronomistic tradition, though a 
variety of positions has emerged over many decades of research. Space 


precludes a full treatment, but it will suffice to focus on one dimension of 
this matter, namely, the manner in which the book of Jeremiah presents the 
prophet’s use of the material in the book of Deuteronomy. At least on the 
literary level, the prophet is presented as someone who knows, alludes to, 
cites, and exegetically develops Deuteronomy regularly. This is not simply 
a feature of the prose material so often identified as secondarily added to 
the poetic oracles. The poetry also knows and refers to Deuteronomy in 
deliberate and self-consciously exegetical ways (albeit in a manner 
somewhat distinct from the prose references; see Mastnjak 2016). If some 
sense of the prophet’s historical attitudes can be gleaned from the poetic 
oracles (as suggested earlier), then the frequent allusion to Deuteronomy in 
those oracles is suggestive of the role an early edition of the book played in 
the prophet’s self-perception and sense of identity. 

An example of this can be found in the use of Deuteronomy in Jeremiah 
2-3, long considered to be part of a collection of oracles dating from the 
prophet’s late seventh-century BCE career (Sweeney 2001: 223—225). Most 
commentators have correctly observed the clear allusion to the divorce 
legislation in Deuteronomy 24 encoded into the famous oracle regarding 
YHWH’s “divorce” of Israel: 


When a man takes a wife, and marries her, then it cometh to pass, if she find no favor in his 
eyes, because he has found some unseemly thing in her, that he writes her a bill of divorce, and 
gives it in her hand, and sends her out of his house; and she departs out of his house, and goes 
and becomes another man’s wife; and the latter husband hates her, and writes her a bill of 
divorce, and gives it in her hand, and sends her out of his house; or if the latter husband die, who 
took her to be his wife; her former husband, who sent her away, may not take her again to be his 
wife, after that she is defiled (Autama’ah); for that is abomination (to ‘evah) before YHWH; and 
you shall not cause the land (aretz) to sin, which YHWH your God gives to you for an 
inheritance (nahalah). (Deut 24:1-4) 


It is said (/e mor): If a man put away his wife, and she go from him, and become another man’s, 
may he return unto her again? (Jer 3:1) 


The introductory term of the passage (/e ’mor, “it is said”) presupposes that 
the prophet took up the terms of Deuteronomic textual discourse as a matter 
of orality, a feature consistent with what we know of the role that textual 
works played in the oral cultures of the cults wherein they were preserved, 
read, studied, and performed (Carr 2011: 13-101). Equally significant, 
though, is the exegetical deployment of the Deuteronomic legislation’s 
terms in the preceding material that provides a political, geographical, and 
cultic context for what obtains in this rather explicit allusion to 


Deuteronomy. Instructive is the concentration of lemmas from 
Deuteronomy 24:4 in Jeremiah 2:7: 


her former husband, who sent her away, may not take her again to be his wife, after that she is 
defiled (hutama’ah); for that is abomination (to ‘evah) before YHWH; and you shall not cause the 
land (‘aretz) to sin, which YHWH your God gives to you for an inheritance (nahalah). (Deut 
24:4) 


And I brought you into a land of fruitful fields, to eat the fruit thereof and the good thereof; but 
when you entered, you defiled (watetame’u) my land (artzi), and made my heritage (nahalati) 
an abomination (to ‘evah). (Jer 2:7) 


Here, we find a strategic mining of the Deuteronomic source material in a 
manner that moves its terms from the world of text to the sociological 
realm. The oracle projects the terms of the source material onto society at 
large, and the terms of the discourse show no sign whatsoever of a 
deference to immutable myths of the monarchic superstructure. This is not 
what one would expect of a scribe or priest enmeshed in the institutional 
system of the Jerusalem temple hierarchy. Thus, it weighs against the 
argument that this material is simply the contribution of an anonymous 
Judahite or later Jewish scribe bound to the temple establishment and 
engaging in Schriftprophetie. By contrast, it is the perspective of a 
thinker/critic whose identity was not anchored to such an institution, but 
whose criticisms targeted that institution. 

It is here where oracles such as Jeremiah 2:7 and 3:1 have their strongest 
connection to Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic tradition, for that 
tradition is now widely recognized to have been created and cultivated by 
Levites of northern heritage living in late monarchic Judah as resident 
aliens (see Leuchter 2017: 155—188, with references therein). The principal 
form of Deuteronomy derives from Levite scribes who sought to create a 
literary vision for a “greater Israel” that recognized but was not subordinate 
to monarchic standards. Composed during the reign of Josiah as a response 
to his cultic purge of the Judahite hinterland, Deuteronomy was 
characterized by the projection of the Levite authors’ own social 
circumstances onto the book’s concept of peoplehood: group identity was 
not hard-wired to the land but to the terms of the book’s written covenant. 
Significantly, that covenant was in turn presented as the teachings of Moses, 
mediated through the interpretive and scribal authority of the Levites. 

The tenor of oracles like Jeremiah 2:7 and 3:1 falls neatly into this 
category, presupposing distinctions between the people and the land in the 


same manner as Deuteronomy’s concept of land and peoplehood. But the 
discourses in these oracles also clearly constitute a tradition of teaching 
consonant with Deuteronomy’s presentation of the Levites. In 
Deuteronomy, the Levites inherit Moses’s written words but also expand 
upon them in literary terms, and this is precisely what we encounter in 
Jeremiah 2:7 and 3:1. The language of the divorce law from Deuteronomy 
24:14 becomes a basis for prophetic teaching, delineating what might 
constitute a transgression of social and cultic standards and what that means 
for the relationship between YHWH and Israel. There is even the implication 
within Jeremiah 2—3 that the written oracles have evolved according to the 
presentation of Levite function in Deuteronomy. The structure of Jeremiah 
2:7 suggests an oral discourse steeped in the idiom of Deuteronomy 24:14. 
However, the explicit reference to Deuteronomy 24:1—4 in Jeremiah 3:1 
carries a more literary character, suggesting textual origination and pointing 
back to Jeremiah 2:7 as part of the oral discourses revolving around 
Deuteronomy 24:14. This is the same process that characterizes what I 
have elsewhere termed the “scribal transmission paradigm” in 
Deuteronomy 31-32, where the Levites create a written text from oral 
discourses about earlier written texts (Leuchter 2017: 184—188). 

While it remains possible that passages like Jeremiah 2:7 and 3:1 might 
not derive from Jeremiah himself, it is clear that whoever does stand behind 
these passages must have possessed the same Deuteronomistic-Levite 
worldview as the prophet to whom these texts are credited. Abundant 
evidence elsewhere in the book of Jeremiah ties him to a Levite lineage of 
northern heritage and, specifically, a connection to the village of Anathoth, 
where the Elide priests who once ministered at Shiloh had resided for 
centuries (Jer 1:1; 11:21-23; 29:27; 32:6-15; possibly 37:12-13; cf. 1 Kgs 
2:26). It strains credulity to see these bits of information as fictitious or 
purely a matter of literary imagination. It is more likely that they reflect 
what was well known about the historical Jeremiah and, like the recurring 
lemmas discussed earlier, are used to qualify and authorize the sources from 
which the book was woven. The sheer preponderance of Deuteronomistic 
material that has accumulated within the book of Jeremiah strongly 
suggests that ancient authors and their audiences accepted that the prophet’s 
Levitical roots bound him to the same Levite circles who crafted the book 
of Deuteronomy. One also cannot overlook the oft-noted points of contact 
between Jeremiah 3:1 and the oracles of Hosea, a northern prophet who also 


possessed Levitical heritage (Cook 2004: 231-266; see also Levin 2009) 
and who strongly influenced the language and thought of Deuteronomy’s 
Levite authors (Weinfeld 1972: 366-370). 

Finally, passages such as Jeremiah 1:9 and 15:1, both of which establish 
direct connections between Jeremiah and Moses (as well as Samuel in the 
latter case), are unique within the corpus of biblical prophecy and cannot be 
seen simply as the products of literary stereotyping. Rather, they constitute 
additional affirmations of a strong relationship between the prophet, 
northern Levite heritage, and Moses traditions that—by the late seventh- 
century BCE—were mediated through the book of Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomistic literature more generally. The case of Jeremiah 15:1 is 
intriguing because it has been worked into the context of a penitential 
prayer (Boda 2001). This is suggestive of the liturgical conventions 
associated with Levite figurehood in the final decades of the Judahite 
monarchy, one that is clearly at odds with the ritualized formulae that are 
elsewhere criticized in the book of Jeremiah (as noted earlier). 

The prophets Temple Sermon in particular (Jer 7:[1—2] 3-15) 
corroborates this view. Its use of Deuteronomistic lexemes, on the one 
hand, and the invocation of the destruction of Shiloh, on the other, fits well 
with the discourse of a northern Levite residing in late seventh-century BCE 
Judah who did not base his numinous, priestly status on the inviolability of 
the Jerusalem temple. What all of this suggests is that not only passages 
such as Jeremiah 2:7 and 3:1 but also other passages invoking 
Deuteronomistic and Levite imagery and language such as Jeremiah 7:3—15 
and 11:1—13 may provide entrees into Jeremiah’s actual conceptual universe 
and social/sacral allegiances. It is reasonable to go one step further and 
suggest that they derive in some way from the substance of the prophet’s 
actual teaching or statements (even if transmitted through the memory and 
language of later scribes). 


JEREMIAH AND THE SCRIBES 


One final important aspect of the historical Jeremiah can be sensed through 
the book’s scribal character. It is of course the case that all prophetic books 
have a scribal character insofar as they were composed, preserved, and 
developed within scribal circles. But no other prophetic book in the biblical 


record is as self-conscious about its scribal character as the book of 
Jeremiah. Not only are writing and textuality an explicit part of the book’s 
discourse, so are scribes named within the book, the same type of scribes 
who go unmentioned or remain anonymous in almost every other instance 
of the Hebrew Bible’s prophetic literature. Some commentators have 
previously argued that this is a sign of the people responsible for the current 
shape of the book’s content; the uniqueness of their prominence within the 
book that they wrought and the book’s own depiction of their close 
association with the prophet Jeremiah is so sui generis that we must 
consider it evidence of some historical experience. Reckoned differently, 
scribes are so prominent and authoritative in the book of Jeremiah because 
the historical Jeremiah had a uniquely close relationship with those scribes, 
and perhaps even counted himself as one of them. A central proof-text for 
this is the famous “pen of scribes” comment in Jeremiah 8:8: 


How do you say “we are wise, and the torah of YHWH is with us? Indeed the lying pen of scribes 
has turned it into a lie.” 


Virtually all scholars have read this as Jeremiah’s condemnation of 
scribalism and scribes, but additional factors must affect how we evaluate 
this verse. The oracles assigned to the prophet regularly present him as 
quoting his detractors before critiquing their words, and the verses 
following Jeremiah 8:8 condemn multiple members of the Jerusalem elite 
but not the scribes. When viewed from this angle, it becomes clear that 
Jeremiah 8:8 presents the prophet quoting his adversaries, and that it is 
those very adversaries—not the prophet—who refer to “the lying pen of 
scribes”. In this oracle, Jeremiah aligns himself with the scribes, whose 
work is condemned by the elites of Jerusalem presumably because it 
challenged the status quo that maintained their socioeconomic privileges. It 
is quite likely that the document forged by “the lying pen of scribes” which 
the Jerusalemite elite condemn includes Deuteronomy, wrought as it was by 
scribes who were resident aliens in Judah and challenging as it does 
Judahite social hierarchies. But the previous proposal regarding Jeremiah 
8:8 also suggests that the prophet’s adversaries saw his own work as part of 
this repudiated scribal enterprise. 

This reinforces not only the view that Jeremiah had a personal connection 
to these scribes, but also the claim that his oracles were understood as 
scribal documents in their own right. Scholars have long seen the poetic 


oracles as orally composed and the prose oracles as scribal constructs, but 
Carr’s work into the oral-written qualities of scribal curricula suggest that if 
Jeremiah was part of a scribal faction, his oracles could have been 
conceived on both the oral and written levels (Carr 2005, 2011). Poetic 
oracles could very well be composed in writing for oral performance, and 
prose oracles could easily have originated as oral performances that were 
later textualized. Deuteronomy 32 evidences the curricular aspects of 
Jeremiah’s oracles; while it is an ancient poem, its textual transmission 
shows signs of influence from Jeremiah’s oracles (adjusting the proposal by 
Mastnjak 2016: 224-225) among scribes who knew those oracles and 
infused them into the texts they studied and copied. The case of 
Deuteronomy 32 indicates that the Deuteronomistic scribes saw Jeremiah’s 
oracles as consistent with their scribal ethos and efforts, which increases the 
likelihood that they also counted him among their ranks. 

An example of Jeremiah’s own scribal training and identity is the famous 
“seventy-year” oracle found in Jeremiah 29:10 (and also in Jer 25:11—12). 
Far from functioning as an actual “prediction” of how long Babylon will 
remain in power, the oracle knows and engages a famous piece of neo- 
Assyrian propaganda from the reign of Esarhaddon (681 BCE), 
characterizing the rebuilding of Babylon as a matter of Marduk’s reversal of 
a divine seventy-year decree against that city. In Jeremiah 29:10, the 
potency of the seventy-year trope is applied to YHWH, and rather than 
rehabilitating Babylon, it ensures Babylon’s failure and fall. The oracle 
reflects a familiarity with Mesopotamian theology, statecraft, rhetoric, and 
even mechanisms of textualization; these are the hallmarks of learned 
scribalism. For this reason, some scholars have argued that such “scribal” 
constructs (both in terms of Mesopotamian and inner-Judahite sources) 
must be dated to later periods and do not reflect in any substantial way the 
historical Jeremiah’s actual discourses. 

Such arguments, however, are hamstrung by two significant problems. 
The first is that such a view is often accompanied by the assumption that 
sophisticated biblical Schriftprophetie could only obtain under the auspices 
of Persian (or subsequent) imperialism and its intellectual influences, which 
denies the possibility that Judahite or Israelite scribes could have developed 
their own sophisticated engagements of international political traditions. 
This assumption is usually characterized by the view that native 
Israelite/Judahite scribal culture was relatively remedial and that not much 


literary composition took place in Judah until the very end of the monarchic 
period. Recent studies have made such a view untenable (see especially 
Richelle 2016, with references cited therein). It also inadvertently preserves 
the cultural biases of earlier scholars who saw the literary innovations of 
ancient Jewish scribes as fundamentally derivative or even parasitic in 
relation to Mesopotamian culture. 

The second factor is that there is abundant evidence elsewhere in the 
prophetic literature that the late monarchic and exilic era saw the production 
of prophetic texts that were, from the outset, highly scribal in character on a 
genetic level, and that sophisticated and learned scribal engagement with a 
variety of sources and genres is not always evidence of subsequent Persian- 
period redaction in any given work. Such is surely the case with oracles in 
Isaiah that derive from the late eighth-century BCE (Machinist 1983). In 
other words, sophisticated scribalism as a constitutive element of the 
historical Jeremiah’s oracles is entirely consistent with the intellectual and 
political culture of Judah in the late monarchic period, and the automatic 
assignment of this to later hands in the Persian period should be seriously 
questioned. In many cases, Persian period scribal-exegetical development is 
very likely (e.g., MT Jer 33:14—26, absent from the LXX), but in the case of 
the seventy-year oracle, we find evidence that this was an authentic 
teaching-tradition associated with the prophet. Like the lemmas punctuating 
Jeremiah 1-25, the seventy-year oracle appears in multiple places (Jer 
29:10; 25:11-12; with allusions in Jeremiah 27) as a way of categorizing 
and associating larger units of discourse. This categorization may arise from 
later scribal hands, but the repeated use of this lemma suggests that it was 
an authentic part of Jeremiah’s remembered oracular tradition, reflecting the 
prophet’s own scribal enculturation. This, along with the clear shaping of 
oracles credited to Jeremiah as scribal colophons, strongly indicates an 
awareness among the later contributors to the book that Jeremiah’s 
prophecy was steeped in scribal tradition, education, and possibly even 
trade (Lundbom 1986: 108). 

But the most significant data regarding Jeremiah’s relationship to the 
scribes is the central role that the Shaphanide faction plays throughout the 
book. There are strong indications that this faction should be associated 
with the Deuteronomistic scribal group (Lundbom 1999: 92), and one might 
argue that the prophet’s alignment with Moses traditions is a result of their 
handiwork during the development of Jeremianic literature during the exile. 


But the connection is not simply a matter of literary rhetoric; actual lineage 
roots and kinships structures connect Jeremiah to the Shaphanides. The 
family of Shaphan likely possessed Ephraimite lineage (Wilson 1980: 235— 
241), which aligns with Jeremiah’s own northern Levite heritage (see earlier 
discussion) and would have led to a shared worldview and literary tradition. 
But the connection runs deeper, as much evidence indicates that Jeremiah 
and the Shaphanides were part of the same kinship group and members of 
the same Levitical clan (McBride 2009). It is here where we find the 
strongest support for seeing textual skill and scribal training with the 
prophet. In antiquity, literacy resided among priestly groups (Carr 2005: 
118), who maintained their own distinct scribal traditions. Moreover, the 
biblical record repeatedly relates scribal education in familial terms, with 
master scribes presented as parents and pupils characterized as children 
(Carr 2005: 129-131). Such relationships are surely stylized, but the 
pervasiveness of kinship terms in this stylization suggests that scribal 
traditions were family identity markers. 


CONCLUSION 


The historical Jeremiah can be sensed from wisps of information preserved 
in the book bearing his name that are unlikely to be literary fictions. These 
bits and pieces cannot give us an unburdened account of the events 
surrounding his life or his place within them, but the constellation of 
evidence enables us to draw some basic if cautious conclusions. The 
historical Jeremiah was a Levite of northern heritage with roots in the 
region of Benjamin and ties to the old Elide priestly clan once stationed at 
Shiloh. His primary place of activity was Jerusalem, where he became a 
fixture of the Deuteronomistic group who shared similar northern Levite 
lineage roots. This group also had gained some access to both the royal 
court and the Jerusalem temple on an elite level by the late seventh-century 
BCE; nevertheless, and consistent with the Deuteronomistic worldview, 
Jeremiah was a vocal critic of the Jerusalem cult and royal patronage. In 
this he stood within an established tradition of prophetic critiques of the 
royal hierarchies of Jerusalem found even within the parameters of native 
Judahite discourse (Jer 26:17—19). But the specifics of his language and his 
conception of the relationship between YHWH and Israel/Judah merged this 


tradition with those of northern Levites whose social location was not 
predicated upon the inviolability of the Jerusalem temple or the Davidic 
monarchy. 

Pivotal to Jeremiah’s contribution to the prophetic tradition is the scribal 
character of his oracles. The evidence indicates that Jeremiah possessed 
scribal training in the Deuteronomistic idiom, and at least some of the prose 
oracles preserved in the book of Jeremiah may be credited to him directly in 
substantial form. The Temple Sermon in particular (Jer 7:[1—2] 3—15) stands 
out due to not only its special place as a pivotal moment in the memory of 
the prophet’s public career (Jer 26:4—6), but also its engagement of northern 
Levitical traditions unlikely to have been introduced by later scribes who 
did not hold similar lineage roots. But other oracles are suggestive of the 
way the prophet must have preached, written, and taught in both poetic and 
prose genres that similarly reflect Levitical approaches to the social and 
political currents of the era. That tradition of preaching and teaching 
subsequently affected the development of the Deuteronomistic literature 
during the last years of the monarchy and the early exilic period, probably 
during the prophet’s own lifetime. It is perhaps for this reason that the later 
writers who composed the historiographic material in Jeremiah 26—45 (and 
especially in chs. 37-44) use the prophet as a mouthpiece for 
Deuteronomistic discourse. These  historiographic episodes stand 
somewhere between genuine events and theological didacticism and should 
not be viewed as accurate indications of what Jeremiah said or did. But 
even so, they are useful in recovering some sense of who the historical 
Jeremiah was: already by the early decades of the exile, the audience for 
these works remembered that he had indeed spoken in a similar manner, 
addressing similar issues, at an earlier time. 
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PART II 


THIS section of the Oxford Handbook of Jeremiah considers the status of the 
text itself and its language, reprising major scholarly debates over the 
manuscript history of the Jeremian tradition and providing readers with a 
survey of new developments within the field. In particular, the ongoing 
debate over the development of the Jeremian tradition, which presents 
scholars with two separate, though clearly interrelated literary 
configurations, is here given a thorough accounting. The separate 
arguments of Emanuel Tov and Hermann-Josef Stipp in favor of the 
chronological and recensional priority of the Vorlage of the Septuagint 
translation are presented alongside the skeptical evaluation of this evidence 
by Alexander Rofé. Readers of this section are offered an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with a foundational, albeit technical debate that has 
thus-far developed across several different scholarly languages and 
academic communities. Following this, Joachim Schaper discusses the 
textualization of the Jeremiah tradition, both as a creation of a literary 
tradition from oral praxis and as a prelude to literary development through 
scribal revision and expansion (Fortschreibung). In their essays, Ronnie 
Goldstein and Job Jindo treat the prose and poetic material in the book of 
Jeremiah, respectively. They consider the nature of this literary evidence 
and discuss the major critical and interpretive challenges it presents to the 
contemporary reader. Finally, Aaron Hornkohl positions the language of the 
book of Jeremiah against the backdrop of the dialectical and historical 
development of the Hebrew language itself, and Frank Polak draws upon 
socio-linguistics to clarify what we may infer, pragmatically, about the 
Jeremian language’s expressive context of origin. 


CHAPTER 5 


TWO ANCIENT EDITIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


HERMANN-JOSEF STIPP TRANSLATED BY EDWARD SILVER 


THE FINDINGS 


WITHIN the textual tradition of the Old Testament, the book of Jeremiah 
represents an extraordinarily peculiar case: its ancient Greek translation 
(JerG*), as reconstructed with exemplary diligence by Joseph Ziegler,! is a 
full one-seventh shorter than the Masoretic text (JerMT).? JerMT exhibits 
hundreds of pluses (i.e., additional textual material that finds no 
corresponding parallel in the Greek text)—usually small, but occasionally 
large—when compared with JerG*, while qualitative variants (different 
readings of approximately the same amount of text) are relatively rare. 
Furthermore, the Masoretic pluses are, to a remarkable extent, stylistically 
clichéd and consist of phrases in the book’s distinctive formulaic (“deutero- 
jeremianic’’) language. Some Masoretic pluses represent doublets of 
passages that recur elsewhere in the book. There are also many names, 
patronymics, and titles, as well as expletives such as 1X? and 75. Beyond 
that, JerG* exhibits a different macro- and, to some extent, microstructure: 
the Oracles against the Nations (OAN) do not appear at the end of the book 
(chs. 46—51) as in the MT, but in the middle, between Jeremiah 25:13 and 
15 in the Masoretic sequence (v. 14 is missing in JerG*), and the OAN are 
arranged in a different sequence. For these reasons, the chapter and verse 
order in JerG* diverges from the MT sequence from 25:14 onward. Hence, 
where necessary, scripture references in this chapter will indicate the 
discrepancy with a slash (e.g., 26/33:1 or 25:15/32:1). 

Of course, these facts were already recognized in antiquity. With the 
emergence of historical-critical exegesis, an intense debate has developed 
over the cause of the substantial differences: Did the translator leave out 
parts of his Vorlage because he found the many doublets, formulae, names, 
titles, and filler-words to be unnecessary? Or did he make use of an edition 


of the book that is older than JerMT, giving us insight into the history of the 
book’s development? Or do the differences go back to a combination of 
both of these causes? The protracted debate took a turn in 1973, when J. 
Gerald Janzen published in a preliminary form two fragments discovered at 
Qumran, known as 4Q71 and 4Q72a (according to the older nomenclature: 
4QJer” and 4QJer®, which contain sections from Jer 9:22—10:21 and 43:2— 
10, and which reproduce wording very similar to the JerG* version.* These 
discoveries have clarified at least this much: the deviations in JerG* do not 
usually go back to the translator, but were found already in his Vorlage. 


THE TRANSLATION TECHNIQUE OF JERG* 


In fact, the Qumran fragments have only confirmed what had already been 
apparent from close consideration of the translation technique of JerG*, 
because the sections of the book attested by JerG* exhibit a highly literal 
rendering of material which can also be read in JerM7. This evidence 
confirms the assessment of Albert Pietersma and Marc Saunders: “the most 


basic norm of the translator [...] was that of isomorphism. That is to say, 


each morpheme of the source text is represented in the target text.” 


Ignoring the rules of good Greek style, the translator adopted the word 
order and idiom of the Hebrew Vorlage, with the consequence that JerG* 
abounds with Hebraisms. One common example is that of those Hebrew 
relative clauses which mark the syntactic function of the relative particle by 
means of a postpositive preposition/pronoun cluster. In these cases, the 
translator reached for a clumsy, double representation: he first indicated the 
syntax, as the Greek demands, using a relative pronoun bearing the proper 
noun case and, where necessary, preceded by a preposition. He then 
reiterated the Hebrew preposition cluster gratuitously and unstylistically at 
the corresponding position, as, for example, in 25:15/32:1: 


APINE Tw aN WWE 0A 
All nations to whom I send you 
TAVTA TH EBVH, TPO A yÒ AMOOTEAAW OE TPOG ADTOUG 


All the peoples to whom (neuter) I, I am sending you to them (masculine). 


Here, the relative clause even refers to tà Ovn (“the peoples”) with two 
different grammatical genders: once in the neuter, with the relative pronoun 
à, and once in the masculine with the personal pronoun avtovc. Moreover, 
the passage provides an example of how participial clauses with pronominal 
subjects were rendered: normally, the translator transformed participle 
clauses into Greek verbal clauses. In the case of participial clauses with 
pronominal subjects, he represented the pronominal subject (here °338) with 
an equivalent personal pronoun in Greek (here yò), despite the fact that the 
pronominal subject was already implied in the verbal form. As a 
consequence, the subject receives an emphasis that it does not bear in the 
Hebrew. 

Furthermore, the translator shows a preference for concordant rendering, 
especially with common Hebrew lexemes, which, admittedly, did not 
prevent him from modifying the equivalent expression at times for reasons 
that are difficult to discern. Thus, thirty-five times in JerG* 1-41 we find 
udyoipa for 275 (“sword, war”), as compared to two instances of pouoata 
(5:17; 6:25), while, from JerG* 45 on, only pougaia is used. 
Conspicuously, at JerG* 29 (1.e., roughly in the middle of the Greek book of 
Jeremiah), several equivalents change. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Henry St. John Thackeray inferred from this that there had been a 


shift in translator.° However, because the two halves of the book also share 


some unique features, his suggestion has remained controversial.’ 


Therefore, I have retained the term “translator” in the singular, although 


several translators, or perhaps a reviser,® 


earliest surviving version of JerG*. 

The translator took liberties only in limited areas, such as the 
prepositions, which could be represented by a number of different Greek 
prepositions. At times, he appended possessive pronouns; further areas that 
he handled freely include verbal number (singular/plural), 
syndesis/asyndesis, and the so-called genera verbi (active/passive). At the 
lexical level, however, he strove for a literal style and avoided interpretive 
renderings. If the text offered interpretive difficulties, he preferred 
expressions with a broad range of meanings so as not to commit himself 
any more than was necessary. If need be, he got by with merely 
transcribing; so, for example, in a list of bird species, he wrote n acida for 
nyon (“stork”) and ayovp for y (meaning uncertain) in 8:7. This practice 
has the benefit for us that the Hebrew Vorlage always “shines through” 


may have been involved in the 


clearly and can usually be reconstructed with a high degree of certainty by 
retroversion. Just how closely the translator felt bound to his Vorlage is 
shown by the oracles of doom to the Egyptian diaspora in 24:8, 42/49:15— 
18, 22 and 44/51:7—14, 26—27, which he did not soften in the slightest, even 


though they concerned his own group.’ He felt obliged to reproduce the 
Hebrew text as he understood it, even if the result must have already 
seemed very strange, or even grotesque in his own time, as, for example, 
30/37:6: gp@tioate Kai iSete si étekev Gpoev Kai nepi póßov v ®© 
Ka8éCovow ócoùv Kai omtnpiav (“Ask, and see if a male gave birth, and 
about fear, in which they will hold on to loin and safety”).!° Jeremiah 
31/38:21 offers a particularly characteristic combination of transcriptions 
and absurd plain text: otcov ceavti GLMVIL TOINOOV TILPWPILL 50G KAPdtav 
cov sic TOUS MOUs (“Set up for yourself sionim, make timrorim, give your 
heart into the shoulders”). The rendering of 27:12—14 in JerG* 34:10-11 is 
considerably shorter and garbled because a clearly visible loss of text had 
occurred in the Vorlage. We only know about it because the translator has 
reproduced his damaged Vorlage word for word. Jan Joosten has aptly 
characterized the result of such a working method as “a sort of replica of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in a different language.”!! This understanding of 
source-fidelity makes it quite likely that JerG* gives us a reliable rendering 
of its Hebrew Vorlage.!? 


TERMINOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


I have termed the text-type that is represented by JerG*, its Vorlage, and the 
previously mentioned Qumran fragments the “Alexandrian book of 
Jeremiah” (JerA/7) because it indicates the origin of JerG* in the Egyptian 
diaspora, with the Alexandrian center as one of its primary areas of 
distribution (though by no means the only one, as the finds at Qumran 
show).!> Some exegetes prefer, instead, the labels “Edition I” for JerAIT and 


“Edition II” for JerMT.!4 However, this nomenclature is avoided here 
because it may encourage the false impression that these two editions were 
the only ones in the formative period of the book of Jeremiah, or that they 
enjoyed a special status, at least. Indeed, as the designation “Edition I” 
implies, JerA/T is actually older than JerMT in terms of its textual history; 


the relevant arguments in favor of this position can be found later in the 
chapter. But JerA/T is neither the first edition of the book nor even its 
“Urtext,” a concept that is not applicable to the book of Jeremiah anyway, 
in light of its multistage development history. In fact, JerA/T already looked 
back on a sizable number of prior editions. Furthermore, the Vorlage of 
JerG* was not a direct ancestor of JerMT. Rather, the textual tradition of the 
book split into two strands, culminating in the Vorlage of JerG* and JerMT, 
respectively, with JerA/T experiencing far fewer alterations than JerMT. As 
a result, of the two text-types, JerA/T stands much closer to the condition of 
the book at the point of bifurcation, without, however, being identical to it. 
And what is more, the reconstructable wording at the point of divergence 
shows no indication that it marked a significant turning point in the history 
of the book. It merely represented a random snapshot of the ongoing 


development of a rolling corpus.!° In addition, the Sondergut (on this 
technical term, see the following section) that differentiates JerMT from the 
wording at the bifurcation point is internally inconsistent; so at least one 
further edition must have stood between that moment of separation and 
JerMT. Hence, the neutral terminology “JerMT”’ and “JerA/T”’ (which is, of 
course, not entirely without its own drawbacks, but which avoids 
misleading connotations) is preferred here. 


THE TEXT-HISTORICAL PRIORITY OF JERALT 


As stated earlier, the originator of JerG* rarely deviated from his Vorlage, 
but he employed a parent text that was considerably shorter than JerMT. 
This fact alone, however, does not prove that the JerG* Vorlage represented 
a stage of textual development earlier than JerMT. Theoretically, writers in 
the preceding Hebrew textual tradition could have condensed the book. 
Hence, determining the relationship between JerMT and the JerG* Vorlage 
demands careful scrutiny of each deviation. It turns out, for example, that 
quite a few pluses in JerMT are in tension with their contexts, indicating 
that they were secondarily inserted into their textual setting. For example, 
the Masoretic plus in 29:16—20 interrupts the connection between verses 15 
and 21-23. 

The most conclusive proof of the overwhelmingly secondary nature of 
the Masoretic Sondergut (this term denotes an aggregate of the quantitative 


and qualitative variants in the Masoretic tradition that make up its “special 
material”) is furnished by the pre-Masoretic idiolect. This is an assemblage 
of 96 separate linguistic features, by the most recent count,!® with a total of 
about 290 attestations, that occur at least twice in the special readings of 
JerMT, but which are lacking in JerA4/T.'’ Nearly half of these—47 features 
with a total of 144 attestations—never even appear in the Hebrew Bible 
outside of the Masoretic Sondergut of Jeremiah. Such an abundance of 
linguistic peculiarities cannot possibly have resulted from random elisions. 
At the same time, the composition of the pre-Masoretic idiolect is such that 
there is no apparent reason why someone might have wished to restrict this 
particular vocabulary from the book. 

For the most part, this vocabulary consists of everyday Hebrew terms 
such as nin (“sister’; 3:7, 8, 10; 22:18), the niphal of an> (“be left over”; 
27:18, 19, 21; 34:7) or the phrase o°27 O73 (“many nations”; 22:8; 25:14; 
27:7). Because the particular makeup of the Sondergut results neither from 
accidental nor systematic concision, the corpus in general must have 
resulted from Fortschreibung (scribal expansions upon prior literary 
material), appended by a small number of editors whose idiolect (individual 
style) it represents. The only, slight reservation is that the G* Vorlage has 
suffered a certain amount of accidental text loss due to parablepses (jumps 


of the eye leading to homoioarcton and homoioteleuton). !8 

JerA/T also has priority with regard to the aforementioned differences in 
the macro- and microstructure of the book. First, consider the 
microstructure, in particular, the sequence of the OAN. The following table 
should permit easier comparison. Because the arrangement of the OAN in 
JerMT resembles the structure of the list of nations in the Cup Pericope 
(JerMT 25:18—26 || JerA/T 32:4—12), the table also displays this list. The 
Masoretic pluses are marked by square brackets. The list of nations in the 
Cup Pericope contains two so-called Atbash ciphers:!? “Zimri” and 
“Sheshach,” code for Elam and Babylon, the real names of which are 
specified in the table. 


Cup Pericope Oracles against the Nations in Oracles against the Nations in 
JerMT JerAIT 
MT 25:15-26 || AIT 32:1-12 MT 46-51 AIT 25:14-31:44 
Jerusalem and Judah 
Elam/ Persia 
Egypt Egypt Egypt 
Mixed nations 
(Word of comfort for Jacob) (Word of comfort for Jacob) 


Babylon 
[Uz] 
Philistia Philistia Philistia 
Edom Edom 
Moab Moab 
Ammon Ammon Ammon 


Edom 
Kedar and Hazor; “Those with 
trimmed temple locks” 
Phoenicians: Tyre, Sidon, and Damascus Damascus 
their colonies 
Moab 
Dedan, Tema, Buz; “Those with Kedar and Hazor; “Those with 
trimmed temple locks” trimmed temple locks” 
[Arabia] 
Ethnic mix in the desert 
[Zimri/ Elam] 
Elam Elam 
Media 
All kings of the north Babylon 
All kingdoms 
[Sheshach/ Babylon] 


The ordering in JerMT is similar to the list of nations in the Cup 
Pericope, insofar as the two corpora comprise the same items in a sequence 
roughly following the fertile crescent from the southwest (Egypt) to the 
northeast (Elam, Babylon). Only Elam (with Media) has moved in front of 
Babylon in contrast to its geographical location, ensuring that Babylon 
alone, which appears consistently in the book as the agent of YHWH’s plans 
for destruction, remains the last to fall. The divergences between the two 
sequences are limited to the following details: 


Edom precedes Moab and Ammon in 25:21 (as in 27:3), while it comes after Israel’s two other 
Transjordanian neighbors in the OAN. 

Damascus has no equivalent in 25:18—26 and takes the place of the Phoenicians (Tyre, Sidon), since 
Damascus shares roughly the same latitude as Sidon. 

Arabia is represented by the names of different tribes or sites, respectively. These are summarized, 
however, in 25:23 and 49:32 in identical terms: as “those with trimmed temple locks.” Moreover, 
they occupy the same position in both rows. 

The Cup Pericope represented the Babylonians initially as: “all the kings of the north, those nearby 
and those far off’ (25:26). This is followed by “all the kingdoms [of the world] that are on earth” 
before the Masoretic plus: “[The king of Sheshach will drink after them]? which gave the 
Babylonians the final position again, as required by their judgment-theological role. 


The Alexandrian arrangement, on the other hand, shows no affinity with the 
list of nations of the Cup Pericope. Instead, it is marked by the effort to 
place the ancient Near Eastern powers of Persia, Egypt, and Babylonia at 
the beginning, provided that the name Elam stood as a cipher for Persia, as 
was the case when the Elam Oracle (JerMT 49:34-39 || JerA/T 25:14*-19) 
was composed. Accordingly, in the Elam Oracle, the name in JerA/T has 
retained its original (oblique) function, whereas, by virtue of its position, 
the saying in the Masoretic system signifies a people who fall victim to the 
Babylonians. So, in JerMT, as in the Cup Pericope, the name “Elam” 
literally refers to the Elamites. Furthermore, the three aforementioned 
oracles have the peculiarity of being linked with the regnal years of Judean 
kings: Elam/Persia with the year of Zedekiah’s accession to the throne 
(49:34/26:1), Egypt with the fourth year of Jehoiakim (46/26:2), and 
Babylon with Zedekiah’s fourth year (51/28:59). Thus, in JerA/7, the 
following compositional logic becomes apparent: the redactor responsible 
for this structure assigned the initial position to the empire of his own era; 
he then appended Egypt and Babylonia to match their historical succession 
and the book’s internal chronology. The sequence of the other sayings in 
JerA/T observes no guiding principle that can be discerned as yet; 
coincidence apparently prevailed here. 

These findings emphatically advocate for the priority of the Alexandrian 
arrangement, since one can indeed explain how JerMT emerged from 
JerAlT, but not the reverse: JerMT was derived from JerA/T because some 
scribe wished to bring the order of the OAN nearer to the list of nations in 
the Cup Pericope. This list has a more logical arrangement, as it situates the 
punishment for Babylon, the agent of judgment, at the end, in the literary 
position that matches Babylon’s position in the assumed sequence of events. 
To be sure, when aligning the OAN with the Cup Pericope, the scribe 


responsible contented himself with a rough congruence, as illustrated by the 
variant position of Edom. In response, proponents of the priority of the 
Masoretic arrangement could, at most, attribute the first three positions in 
JerA/T to a desire to accord precedence to the three great powers of Persia, 
Egypt, and Babylonia. Of course, they would then need to demonstrate why 
JerMT’s more logical order had to be sacrificed to this concern. Moreover, 
they would need to show the reason and criteria by which the other oracles 
would have been repositioned. 

The Masoretic architecture of the book not only corresponds 
microstructurally to the list of foreign nations in the Cup Pericope, but also 
agrees macrostructurally with the three-phase judgment on Judah, on 
foreign nations, and finally on the Babylonians. This universal-historical 
program is laid out twice in chapter 25: in verses 9-14, and again in verses 
15-26. In particular, the Masoretic arrangement of the book logically 
situates Babylon in the final position (aside from the epilogue in chapter 
52). It does so both microstructurally (within the context of the OAN) and 
macrostructurally (at the level of the overall book), because the downfall of 
YHWH’s agent of judgment naturally has its proper position after the events 
reported in chapters 26—45, as well as after the arrival of the disasters 
announced in chapters 46—49. Furthermore, if the Masoretic book of 
Jeremiah arranges the salvation oracles for Israel and Judah embedded in 


the Babylonian oracles”? near the end of the book, it affords them the added 
force of an Achtergewicht (1.e., the Law of Final Position),”! so that, chapter 
52 notwithstanding, JerMT ends with a more positive outlook than the 
Alexandrian edition.” For these reasons, it is the transition from the 
Alexandrian to the Masoretic macrostructure, rather than the converse, that 
makes the most sense (ch. 52 was probably kept as the book’s conclusion 
because its source text performs the same function in 2 Kings 24:18-25:30). 


The syntax of Jeremiah 25:13c provides an additional clue: “What 
Jeremiah prophesied concerning [all] the nations.” This clause is not an 
adequate continuation of the woe-oracle concerning Babylon in verse 13ab; 
it only makes sense in 25:14* JerA/T, where it functions as a heading for the 
OAN in the form of an introductory 3wx-clause.”4 In the course of the 
book’s development, this semantic function for the clause might plausibly 
have been lost, but it could scarcely have been added. This indication 
supports the text-historical precedence of the Alexandrian arrangement, 


which places the foreign-nations corpus in the middle of the book. JerMT, 
on the other hand, was rearranged in such a way that Jeremiah 25:9-26 
henceforth set the macrostructural agenda for the second and third sections 
of the book: disaster increases in Judah and Jerusalem (chapters 26—45) and 
then encompasses the foreign nations. The list of Foreign Nations in the 
Cup Pericope of 25:19-26, with the fall of Babylon as a climax, also 
established the microstructural design for the third part of the book (chs. 
46-51). Thus, in literary terms, YHWH’s plans for the world and their 
internal consistency emerge with more concision. Because the scribes 
intended to combine the extended Cup Pericope of JerMT 25:15-38 || 
JerA/T 32 with 25:1—14 to create a programmatic text for the remainder of 
the book, they avoided shifting the extended Cup Pericope to the end of the 
book together with the rest of the OAN. 

Furthermore, the second and third parts of the book are more closely 
interlocked in the structure of the Masoretic text because several literary 
bridges span the boundary between the two macro-segments. When YHWH 
prophesies in 45:5 that he will bring “disaster upon all flesh,’ JerMT 
immediately provides a detailed explanation of this saying in the form of 
the subsequent OAN. Additionally, in Jeremiah 42—46, JerMT provides a 
tight series of prophecies, all of which concern Egypt, affecting, as they do, 
the Egyptian diaspora (42:9-22; 44:1-28) or the country itself (43:8—13; 
44:29-30; 46:2-26). Chapter 45 also belongs to this series because, 
according to a closely preceding unit (43:6—7), the fate announced there to 
Baruch should be fulfilled in Egypt. In addition, both chapters 45 (v. 1) and 
46 (v. 2) are dated to Jehoiakim’s fourth year. Moreover, the OAN in Jer MT 
also have a connection with what follows: the collection’s final chapters 
(chs. 50f.) share the topic of Babylon with the epilogue in chapter 52. As a 
result, in JerMT, the announcement of the retribution for the brutal 
oppressor (chs. 50f.) overshadows the account of Babylon’s crimes against 
the Judeans (ch. 52) much more markedly. If one would defend the priority 
of the Masoretic book structure, one must accept the assumption that all 
these intertextual references were later severed. 

Finally, it is necessary to highlight a peculiarity of JerMT that is hardly 
noticeable, but which is illustrative for its relationship to JerA/T. In Jer MT 
48:47b, the following closing note is attached to the Moab oracle: 73237-7¥ 
ani vaw (“Thus far [reaches] the [oracle of] judgment concerning Moab”). 
This is the only concluding formula that closes an individual foreign nations 


oracle in JerMT. Why did the Moab composition alone receive such a 
conclusion in JerM7? The insertion can be understood only on the 
assumption that it was appended prior to the reordering of the Alexandrian 
book structure to the Masoretic. This is because, in Jerd/T, the Moab 
sayings make up the final foreign nations oracle (JerA/T 31) before the 
extended Cup Pericope (JerA/T 32). All of the OAN have headings that 
consistently make clear to the reader where a Foreign Nations Oracle ends 


and a new unit begins.*> Yet, the Cup Pericope in JerA/T 32:1 begins with 
the formula PNW FN TIT WX 75 (“Thus said YHWH, the God of Israel”), 
which occurs frequently in the OAN, as well as in the Moab composition 
(48/31:1, 40). Hence, in JerAd/T, readers must first progress some distance 
into the Cup Pericope before they realize that the Moab oracles have ended 
and a new unit has begun. For this reason, a tradent working on a text that 
still displayed the Alexandrian book arrangement could feel the need to 
mark the break with a closing formula. With the reorganization of the book 
toward the Masoretic pattern, however, the concluding note became 
superfluous, since the subsequent oracle concerning the Ammonites again 
bears a heading (49:1). Thus, the short clause in Jer M7 48:47b corroborates 
both the macro- and microstructural priority of JerA/T. 


THE MASORETIC SONDERGUT 


Two striking characteristics of the Masoretic Sondergut have already been 
highlighted: JerMT has a macrostructure of its own, and, in the area of the 
OAN, it displays a microstructure according to which chapters 26-51 
develop the three-phase judgment over Judah, the nations of the world, and 
Babylon, as marked out twice in 25:9-14, 15-26. Beyond this, the 
Sondergut includes a wealth of names, patronymics, and titles such as “the 


king (of ...),” “the scribe,” and “the prophet.”?° During this process, 
pronouns were frequently replaced by names. The divine name mm was 
given epithets such as °]78 (“the Lord”), NRIS (“[YHWH] of hosts”), and 7778 


ONT? (“the God of Israel”)—often cumulatively. The supplementers show a 
marked preference for adding material that required suitable “hooks” 
(attachment points such as a name for an epithet or a title) in the Vorlage. 
Thus, they preferred to place insertions where they met the right conditions, 
in particular, in the prose sections of the narrative portion of the book (chs. 


26—45). For this reason, Masoretic pluses are distributed rather unevenly 
throughout the book, especially accumulating in this section. Furthermore, 
the JerMT tradents added turns of phrase like prophetic messenger formulae 
(Botenformeln; mMm YX 73 “thus says YHWH”), divine speech formulae 
(T-a) “saying of YHWH”), word-event formulae (77778 WI WR 9377 
7x? 77 nx “the word that came from YHWH to Jeremiah,” and the like), 
and other fixed expressions from the Deutero-jeremianic vocabulary.’ 
They also copiously inserted expletives such as 1x? and 75. Furthermore, 
one finds several doublets within the Masoretic Sondergut, mostly copied 
from models within the book itself, such as 8:10b—12 || 6:13—15; 29:16-18 || 
24:8-10; 30:10-11 || 46:27-28 and 39:4-10 || 52:7-16.” The saying in 
Jeremiah 48:45-46 was adapted from Num 21:28-29. Many smaller 
supplements were also taken from elsewhere in the book; for example, 27:1 
was copied from 26:1; the plus in 48:15cd comes from 51:57cd; and 
48:40bc, 41c was borrowed from 49:22. Other insertions were taken from 
other books, such as 28:16d and 29:32f, which depend on Deuteronomy 
13:6. Frequently, similar passages were made to resemble one another more 
closely. This happened in the interior of the book; thus, for example, 
21:12d-f was harmonized with 4:4c—e, and 46:18ab was adapted to 
51:57cd. This process also went beyond the boundaries of the book, when, 
for example, the parallels between Jeremiah 48 and Isaiah 15—16 were 
adapted to the Isaianic pattern, or in Jeremiah 36:28, which was made to 
conform with Exodus 34:1 and Deuteronomy 10:1-2. A particularly strong 
case of this phenomenon is found in chapter 52, which was revised by 
closing gaps which had been left when the source text 2 Kings 24:18-25:30 
was originally copied into Jeremiah: Jeremiah 52:2—3 was added from 2 
Kings 24:19-20; 52:12b was filled in from 2 Kings 25:8b; and 52:15 from 2 
Kings 25:11. The list of cultic implements looted by the Babylonians in 
52:17—23 was brought into greater harmony with its equivalent in 2 Kings 
25:13-17. Additionally, 52:7b has been assimilated to 39:4bc. By contrast, 
the omission in Jeremiah 52 of 2 Kings 25:22-26, which contains a terse 
account of the murder of Gedaliah and the flight of the non-exiled Judeans 
to Egypt, was left untouched because Jeremiah 40:7-43:7b contains a 
longer version. 

There are also additions for which no parallels exist, but which form 
well-rounded units, indicating that they clearly derive from external 
sources. We should mention here the hymn to YHWH’s incomparability in 


*10:6—10 (excluding parts of v. 9, which, on the basis of evidence from 
JerA/T, originally belonged to v. 5), and the numbers of exiles given in 
52:28—30. Larger new textual formations consisting of three or more verses, 
which, in light of their contextual references, can only be attributed to pre- 
Masoretic tradents, are encountered only in 33:14—-26 and 51:44d—49a. 
Even in 39:11-13, only the first two verses can be attributed to the 
creativity of the reviser, because verse 13 is nothing more than a fusion of 
verses 3 and 14a. The insertion of verses 4-12 was rounded off by verse 13 
to form a link to verse 14, the older continuation of verse 3. In addition, 


there are only about two dozen supplements of one to two verses,~” while 
all other insertions are shorter. Moreover, qualitative variants only play a 
minor role, and the revisers rarely, if ever, made deletions. They never 
reformulated or paraphrased their original in a thoroughgoing way, as 
happened in the genre of the “Rewritten Bible,” like the book of Jubilees, 
the Genesis Apocryphon, or Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews. 

These characteristics give the Masoretic Sondergut a highly conflationary 
quality. It primarily facilitated the internal homogenization of the book and 
helped to adapt it to the emerging canon. The pre-Masoretic revisers gave 
the entire book of Jeremiah a more coherent organization by adjusting it in 
the direction of the eventual Masoretic book structure, but, for the most 
part, they only cautiously modified the meaning of retouched literary units. 
On the whole, the Masoretic Sondergut exhibits a notable incongruity 
between its size and its influence on the overall message of the work. An 
extreme case is the narrative of Jeremiah’s conflict with Hananiah, the false 
prophet, in chapter 28, where pre-Masoretic hands have expanded the older 
version by a full third. Despite this, the effects of this augmentation on the 
overall message of the text remain minimal. 

The following list highlights modifications in JerMT that may be 
categorized as proper editorial interventions: 


In JerA/T 2:1, 77X71 (“he [YHWH] said”) simply connects chapter 2 to 
chapter 1 and declares that the subsequent speeches are a continuation 
of the words of God that began in 1:14. JerMT, by contrast, offers a 
detailed introduction: “The word of YHWH came to me, saying: Go and 
proclaim in the hearing of Jerusalem, saying:” (2:1—2b). While the 
aggregate text of *2:44:2 originally addressed the northern tribes 
alone,?? the new preface expressly extends its purview to Judah, 
represented by the royal seat of Jerusalem. 

In JerA/T, Jeremiah’s so-called Temple Speech in 7:1—15 begins with 
the call to attention in 2d: “Hear the word of YHWH, all Judah.” Yet, in 
JerMT, we encounter an additional, more detailed introduction in 7:1— 
2: “The word that came to Jeremiah from YHWH: stand in the gate of 
YHWH’s house, and proclaim there this word, and say, Hear the word of 
YHWH, all Judah, you that enter these gates to worship YHWH.” Here 
Jeremiah is explicitly commissioned to proclaim in the temple the 
words of God which follow. This preface must be interpreted in 
connection with additional editorial interventions in 7:1—15: In v. 10 
the expression M22 (“in the house, [which is called by my name]’’) was 
expanded to 773 n322 (“in this house”), and in v. 11 m3 (“my house”) 
was exchanged for 773 n325 (“this house”). The demonstrative pronouns 
assume a speaker location with the temple directly in view, as must 
have been the case if Jeremiah had followed the opening divine 
command as phrased in JerMT. By virtue of these differences, the 
temple speech in JerA/T is a speech about the temple, while, in JerM7, 
it is transformed into a speech about the temple delivered at the temple. 
The reason for the secondary specification of the speaker’s location is 
clarified by the comparison with Jeremiah 26, where the prophet gives 
a condensed version of 7:3—15 at the Jerusalem temple (compare 26:6 
with 7:12-14). The pre-Masoretic retouching discussed here thus 
represents a homogenizing procedure that made JerA/T 7:2—15 match 
with chapter 26. At the same time, this reveals something about the 
formation history of the book of Jeremiah, because, as it demonstrates, 
chapter 7 was being drafted before chapter 26 had even been planned. 
This conforms to the inconsistency between Jeremiah 1:3, according to 
which Jeremiah’s prophetic activity continued until the fifth month of 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign, and Jeremiah 41:1, which 
specifies that he was still active in the seventh month of the same year. 


As additional observations which cannot be developed here evince, an 
older edition of the book of Jeremiah closed with 25:13b, while the 


OAN and the narrative complex of chapters 26—45 were added later, at 


separate editorial phases.*! 


In 23:36c—38b, a tradent added rules for how to properly interrogate a 
prophet. 

In the prophetic judgment oracle of Jeremiah 25:1—14, the Babylonians 
were identified by name with their king Nebuchadnezzar (lc, 9a,, 11b, 


12b), whereas JerA/T observes the “Babelschweigen,” a speech-taboo 
demanding that Babylonia and the Babylonians never be referred to 
with real names, but are spoken of only in hints and paraphrases such 
as “the enemy from the north.” Both JerA/T and JerMT observe the 
“Babelschweigen” in chapters 1-19, presumably indicating that it had 
applied previously to the entire early form of the book of Jeremiah, 
comprising *1:1—-25:13b.°” 

Furthermore, in Jeremiah 25:1—14, vv. 3—5 were retouched with the aim 
of avoiding the impression (promoted by JerA/7) that YHWH had only 
sent his prophets with calls for repentance during the previous twenty- 
three years of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity (cf. 25:1-5 A/T). This 
misunderstanding was encouraged by the somewhat less than skillful, 
secondary integration of dates in vv. 1-3.3 

Interpolations in 25:14 and 27:7 emphasize the impending reversal in 
Babylon’s fate by announcing that “many nations and great kings” will 
subjugate the Babylonians in the future. 

27:7a and 29:6e limit the period of Babylonian rule to three 
generations, whereas the prior phrasing had described this period of 
time as seventy years (25:11—12; 29:10). 

In 26:19bc, JerA/T said of “Hezekiah and all Judah” that they “feared 
YHWH and entreated the favor of YHwH.” A pre-Masoretic tradent, 
however, shifted the plural verbal forms into the singular, restricting 
the god-fearing act to the famously pious king (cf., 2 Kgs 18:3-8). 

In the older version of 27:18-22 (JerA4/T 34:15-18), Jeremiah 
prophesies that the temple vessels that had remained in Jerusalem after 
the first pillaging of the temple by the Babylonians (2 Kgs 24:13) 
would also be taken to Babylon in the future. The pre-Masoretic 
insertions in the passage extended the oracle to encompass the 


remaining treasures in the royal palace and in the city, and appended 
the promise that YHWH would subsequently bring all of the valuables 
back to their rightful place. The announcement of restoration had 
consequences for the way the book characterized the differences of 
opinion between Jeremiah and his prophetic opponents, who 
proclaimed salvation. In JerA/T, only false prophets promise the return 
of the cultic objects (27:16; 28:3). In JerMT, Jeremiah (27:22) says this 
as well, so that the disagreement between Jeremiah and his opponents 
is reduced to the length of time that had to be endured until the 
announcement would be fulfilled. For this reason, a pre-Masoretic 
editor added 1797 nay (“and now, shortly”) to the oracle of the false 
prophets cited by Jeremiah in 27:16d. 

The letter of Jeremiah in the version preserved in JerA/T in 29:10-14a 
promises the exiles that they would be repatriated and their prayers 
would be heard. This divine word was expanded in 29:14b-f MT with a 
promise to gather and bring home the entire diaspora. The insertion 
was meant to correct the following expansion (vv. 16—20), according to 
which the non-Babylonian diaspora is doomed to destruction (see the 
next item).** 

In contrast to 29:14b—f, vv. 16-20, inspired by 24:8—10, announce the 
dispersion and destruction of King Zedekiah and his non-exiled 
subjects. This discrepancy is one of the indicators that the Masoretic 
Sondergut does not trace back to a single editor, but to several, though 
no more than a few hands must have been involved. Conceptually, 
29:16-20 aligns with the additions in 40:12ab and 43:5bc (see later 
discussion). 

According to the Alexandrian version of 29:25, Shemaiah of Nehelam 
sent a letter from exile to the Jerusalem priest Zephaniah ben 
Ma’aseiah, demanding that he put an end to Jeremiah’s prophetic 
performances in the temple area. In JerMT, the criticism of Shemaiah is 
expanded by accusing him of multiple letters of protest, which are also 
said to have been sent to a far greater number of addressees. According 
to JerMT, Shemaiah has sent such “letters to all the people who are in 
Jerusalem, and to the priest Zephaniah ben Ma/’aseiah, and to all 
priests.” 

The dynastic-messianic prophecy of Jeremiah 33:14—26 is a distinctly 
peculiar case within the Masoretic Sondergut by virtue of its size, 


formal characteristics, and topic. At thirteen verses, it represents the 
most extensive surplus of material in this stratum, but it deals, 
nevertheless, with themes that do not appear anywhere else within it: 
Davidic kingship, which is promised here an enduring restoration and 
perfect justice, as well as the Levitical priesthood, which receives a 
promise of eternal authorization to make sacrificial offerings. 


Otherwise, these themes play no role in the Sondergut.*> Nevertheless, 
the unit presents itself not as something drawn from an external source, 
but rather as a new composition for this particular location, because the 
section is closely interwoven with its context through shared formulae, 
quotations, allusions, and stylistic proximity. These include, foremost, 
the formulae “the days are surely coming” (14a)*° and “I will restore 
their fortunes” (26b);°’ additionally, vv. 15-16 offer a quotation from 
23:5—6, and both 20b—21 and 25b—26a imitate the rhetoric of 31:36-37. 
The idiosyncrasy of this plus is not surprising in view of the indications 
that it belongs to a separate, later stage within the Masoretic Sondergut. 
This is proven particularly by the three prophetic messenger formulae 
in 17a, 20a, and 25a, in which the divine name YHWH bears no 
honorific element, even though epithets of this sort are otherwise a key 
feature of the Sondergut.*® Apparently, Jeremiah 33:14-26 was written 
into the book only after the expansion of the prophetic messenger 
formulae. The dynastic-messianic prophecy is thus one of the latest 
units of the book. Regrettably, intense debate over its date of 
composition has not thus far led to a consensus.°” 

In 34:lc, the description of Nebuchadnezzar’s besieging army was 
expanded as follows: n?wny Y8 [Mmaa] Fn 7D) 22277779 AWNTIDIAI 
[may7] T] (“King Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon and all his army 
and all [the Kingdoms of] the land of the [A/T: his] dominion [of his 
hand and all the peoples]”’). These additions transformed the 
Babylonian campaign against Judah into an attack by the whole world. 
In Jeremiah 36, several pre-Masoretic interventions emphasize that 
Baruch, as Jeremiah’s scribe, showed no individual initiative at all in 
the production of the scrolls at the core of the narrative, and had no 
influence on their content. This is most obvious at the conclusion of the 
narrative: while JerA/T reports in 36:32a that “Baruch took another 
scroll,” Jer MT 36:32ab actually transfers the procurement of the raw 


material into the hands of the prophet: “Jeremiah took another scroll 
and gave it to Baruch son of Neriah, the secretary.” Furthermore, in vv. 


17—18, the pre-Masoretic tradent modified the conversation between 


the patricians? and Baruch in a distinctive way. In JerA/T, the 
p y. 


patricians ask: “From where (nóðev for x9) did you write all these 
words?” and Baruch replies: “Through his dictation (175%, literally: 
from his mouth), Jeremiah communicated (avjyyeie for 7°37) all these 
words to me while I was writing in the book.” The line of questioning 
makes sense: by positioning the prepositional phrase 15” (“according 
to his dictation”) at the beginning of the sentence, Baruch indicates 
that, in his eyes, the patricians already know the source of his text, 
since it had been read publicly in a patrician’s chamber of the temple 
(v. 10). According to the sequence of the clause components, the 
interrogators want to know how Baruch got “all these words” and how 
he was able to write them down. He therefore emphasizes their direct 
transmission from Jeremiah through oral dictation. On the other hand, 
the Masoretic version is odd. There the patricians ask: “How did you 
write all these words according to his dictation?” and Baruch replies: 
“Through his dictation he usually speaks ((X7?? all these words to me 
while I write in ink in the book.” Here the patricians already know the 
path of the text from Jeremiah to Baruch, and one puzzles over what 
other information Baruch could have given to the patricians aside from 
the one that was added in JerMT: the self-evident fact that he wrote in 
ink. This modification is most likely the result of an awkward effort to 
emphasize the absolute authenticity of the book of Jeremiah by 
precluding any influence from Baruch the scribe on its wording and by 
strictly confining his contribution to the use of ink. 

Jeremiah 37:5 reports that the Babylonians besieging Jerusalem 
withdrew from the city after hearing that an Egyptian army was 
approaching. In JerMT 37:5b the subject: “the Babylonians” (07W37) is 
given the modifier: “who besieged Jerusalem” (A7Y¥17.-79 087). This 
clarification closes an informational gap that had been created by 
redactional processes. Originally the narratives linked with King 
Zedekiah in Jeremiah 34 and 37:3ff had directly followed one another, 
as the conclusion of chapter 34 shows (vv. 21—22). These verses 
provided the backdrop for 37:3ff by stating that the Babylonians had 
temporarily lifted the siege of Jerusalem. Formerly, chapter 34 had 


proceeded directly to 37:3ff. Subsequently, however, the connection 
was forced apart through the insertion of chapters 35 and 36, which 
pertain to Jehoiakim. After the intrusion, 37:1—2 should have led back 
to the old continuation, but the passage only created a very general link 
to the years of Zedekiah’s reign, without mentioning that the events 
reported in 37:3ff took place during the break in the Babylonian siege 
of Jerusalem. Before the insertion of Jeremiah 35:1—37:2, 37:5 AIT was 
completely appropriate for its context. But after the flashback into the 
years of Jehoiakim was added, the pre-Masoretic gloss in 37:5b had to 
help clarify the implied situation. 

The second largest Masoretic plus can be found in 39:4—13. Verses 4— 
10 were drawn from 52:7b—16 and serve, for the most part, as an 
account of the capture and destruction of Jerusalem. A later tradent had 
missed this account because the original author of the context in 
chapter 39 had bypassed this topic, as his aim had been to present the 
subsequent complete emigration of the non-exiled Judeans to Egypt 


(42:1-43:7b) as the real catastrophe of those years.*! The only 
innovation here is vv. 11—12, which clarify that Jeremiah’s release by 
Nebuzaradan (as described in 40:1—6) resulted from an explicit order 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The passage may have a conceptual connection 
with those pre-Masoretic insertions in which YHWH honors the 
Babylonian emperor with the extraordinary honorific title "yay (“my 
servant’) (25:9; 27:6; 43:10). 

The oracle of deliverance for Ebed-Melech in 39:15—18 has a position 
out of chronological sequence: According to its introduction in v. 15, it 
is said to have taken place during Jeremiah’s imprisonment in the court 
of the guard, but the event is only communicated after the liberation of 
the prophet (v. 14) has been depicted. For a scribe in the Masoretic 
textual tradition, the information in v. 15 was not precise enough, 
which is why he added the words 9138y ħ¢73 (“while he was confined”) 
on the basis of 33:1. 

In 40:12ab and 43:5bc the gathering of the non-exiled Judeans at 
Mizpah is described as a homecoming “from all the places/nations to 
which they had been scattered.” The textual additions further 
radicalized the concept of the older edition of the text, which held that 
literally all Judeans who had not been deported to Babylonia assembled 
with Gedaliah and then fled to Egypt against the express will of YHWH 


(43:5-7), where they were doomed to destruction (42:15—18, 22; 44:7— 
14, 26-27). In this, the self-image of the late post-exilic Judeans 
appears: that they all descended from returnees from the Babylonian 
exile, an idea that is also found in Jeremiah 24; 29:16-20 MT, and in 
other late writings in the OT.” 

Jeremiah 41:3ab explains that, after the murder of Gedaliah, Ishmael 
and his accomplices also slaughtered “all the Judeans who were with 
him [with Gedaliah] at Mizpah.” This contradicts the claim in 41:10 
that Ishmael led these Judeans away from Mizpah in the direction of 
Ammon. If one takes 41:3 literally, even Jeremiah would have fallen 
victim to the massacre, since, according to 40:6 and 40:11-12, he had 
settled in Mizpah. A tradent in the Masoretic textual tradition noticed 
the illogical sequence and accordingly added the qualification in 41:3d: 
“It was the warriors whom Ishmael slew.” 

JerMT and JerA/T differ in the way that they characterize Ishmael’s 
relationship with those Judeans who set out with him from Mizpah. 
According to JerMT, Ishmael “took away” these people “captive” (maw 
41:10 ad, 14b), and they “rejoiced” (41:13 naw d) when they saw 
Yohanan ben Kareah and the troop leaders who had caught up with 
their column. Yet, according to the Alexandrian version, Ishmael only 
“led” the Judeans “away” (Dnw H 41:10a), and when they switch sides 
to Johanan, JerA/T has nothing to report about emotions (41:13—14 
JerA/T). The pre-Masoretic modifications further darkened the already 
repugnant portrait of Gedaliah’s murderer. 

After the OAN had been moved to the end of the book (before ch. 52), 
a tradent provided them with a new heading in 46:1. In 51:64f, the 
addition “Thus far are the words of Jeremiah” marked the end of 
Jeremiah’s prophetic words, emphasizing the different character of 
Jeremiah 51:59-52:34. 

In JerMT, the headings of the oracles concerning the Philistines (47:1) 
and Elam (49:34) were expanded into word-event formulae that 
attached dates to the respective sayings. In the case of Elam, an older 
word-event formula was replaced, one that had served as a closing 
formula (JerA/T 26:1). 

Promises of future restoration were appended to three OAN: Egypt 


(46:26b), Moab (48:47a), and Ammon (49:6). 


e Several expansions attack foreign cults: Baal worship (11:13b; 19:5a) 
and Mesopotamian religion (50:2jk, 36ab; 51:44a, 47b). In this regard, 
one can also refer to the garbling of the honorific title “Queen of 
Heaven” (mawa 7399), which the Tiberian vocalization only ever 
expresses in a distorted form (mawa n97), which seems to designate 
something like “the drudgery of Heaven”: 7:18c; 44:17a,, 18a, 19a, 


25d,). 

e The Masoretic plus in 51:44d—49a is often explained with reference to 
textual loss by homoioarcton (BHS). It is actually a late addition, as 
indicated by the lack of poetic characteristics, its implied setting, and 
use of the pre-Masoretic idiolect (Y8) aw v. 48, cf., 33:25). As in 
33:14—26, this prose supplement was created for its present location, as 
the dense contextual references show.** The insertion combines an 
encouragement to the Babylonian exiles to flee with an oracle of doom 
against the “idols of Babel” (v. 47), as we find in the older text in vv. 
44a—c, 49b—51. However, the situation of the addressees had changed 
in the meantime: there is no longer any talk of the yearning for 
freedom. Rather, the text reckons with people who feel unsettled by 
seething rumors and the collapse of public order (v. 46). In the guise of 
an address to the exiles, it appears that a diaspora is being addressed 
here, one which had taken root in its Mesopotamian homeland long 
before, but which has now been jolted by political turbulence. The 
author takes the opportunity to call on these Jews to return home. The 
specific occasion can only be guessed at; perhaps it was the conquest of 
the Near East by Alexander begun in 333 BCE. 


This catalog cannot hope to be comprehensive, since every different reading 
modifies, howsoever slightly, the meaning of the context, and no clear line 
can be drawn between minor retouching and proper editing. Many 
commentators would certainly delete particular cases from this list while 
including other variants. Therefore, it is only possible to describe the 
general character of the Masoretic Sondergut, and the examples treated here 
should be sufficiently representative for this purpose. Two paradoxes 
emerge: first, the Masoretic Sondergut is characterized by a pronounced 
disparity between its size and its influence on the theological messages of 
the book. As we have emphasized, it consists largely of formulaic material, 
which, at most, reinforces the assertions of the earlier texts, but scarcely 


changes them. The list of textual interventions that can be categorized as 
editorial is remarkably brief (around 25-30 entries) considering that the 
book of Jeremiah is the largest book in the Bible and about a seventh of it 
consists of the Masoretic Sondergut. Second, judging from the pre- 
Masoretic idiolect, the Sondergut must come from a very small group of 
tradents. Despite this, no unifying guiding principle emerges, and only in 
exceptional cases the edits are conceptually interconnected. For the most 
part, they merely modify their immediate contexts. The common 
denominator is the striving for formal homogeneity. The exclusive topic of 
“Babylon” has a clearly sustained interest. The transition to the Masoretic 
book-structure further emphasized the message that Babylon, the executor 
of divine judgment, had finally fallen to ruin (25:11—13; cf. 29:10), an idea, 
though, that had already been present in the text. Even where the emphasis 
on Babylon generated real innovations, these remained of limited 
importance: Nebuchadnezzar was proclaimed YHWH’s “servant” (25:9; 27:6; 
43:10; cf, on 39:11-12; see earlier discussion), and the period of 
Babylonian dominance was redefined as persisting for three generations 
(27:7a; 29:6e), during which time, submission to their authority should 
amount to gaining one’s life (27:12cd, 17bc). The Babylonians, for their 
part, would then become enslaved by “many nations and great kings” 
(25:14a; 27:7b). Yet even this thematic focus, which is conceptually linked 
to the reorganization of the book, can only be connected with a fraction of 
the Masoretic Sondergut. 

The lack of a clear conceptual profile makes it difficult to assign the 
material in question to specific authorial circles. The same goes for the 
question of its dating. To be sure, a derivation from the late sixth century, as 


occasionally suggested,*> can be safely ruled out. A sober evaluation of the 
evidence leaves a range from the late fourth to the mid-second century. 
Ultimately, this corpus illustrates that there was a gradual transition from 
redactors to copyists in the book of Jeremiah: toward the end of the text’s 
development, the scribes saw themselves, for the most part, as authorized 
only to intervene cautiously before its wording ultimately became 
inviolable. 

The Alexandrian text, too, has undergone a small amount of independent 
development subsequent to the bifurcation of the textual tradition, a process 
which was reflected in a limited number of secondary readings. Since this 


cannot be discussed in the present context, reference is made here to 
another essay on this topic.*° 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE DOUBLE TEXT OF 
JEREMIAH REVISITED 


ALEXANDER ROFE 


THE Church fathers Origenes and Hieronymus had already perceived that 


the Greek translation (LXX)! of the book of Jeremiah is shorter than the 
accepted Hebrew text (MT). Modern critics have pointed out that if 
retroverted to Hebrew, the LXX would submit a text shorter than the MT by 


one-eighth or by one-sixth.” Besides, it has been noted that the shorter text 
did not originate with the translator, since he usually rendered the Hebrew 


quite faithfully. Hence, it must have been his Hebrew Vorlage that presented 


a shorter version.” 


This conclusion has been confirmed by the Qumran discoveries,“ 


since 
two fragments of Jeremiah from Cave 4, labeled as 4QJer? and AQJer“,> 
present a shorter Hebrew text, one for Jeremiah 10 and the other for chapter 
43. Their text generally adheres to the presumed Vorlage of the LXX. 

The question to be asked is: what is the relation between these two 
versions, the short one mainly represented by the LXX, and the longer one 
extant in the MT, as well as in additional textual witnesses such as 4QJer** 
and 2QJer?® The majority of scholars uphold a hypothesis of a gradual 
growth of the book of Jeremiah. According to it, there was at first a shorter 
edition, which was elaborated upon and expanded; the result is the longer 
text extant in the MT.’ At the root of this view lies, as far as I can see, the 
principle of lectio brevior praeferenda est: If we have two manuscripts of 
the same work, a shorter one and a longer, then the primary one is the 
shorter version, whereas the longer one is secondary, having been expanded 
by editors or copyists.® 


EDITORIAL ABRIDGEMENT OF BIBLICAL TRADITIONS 


I beg to differ. In my view, the formation of the biblical books is a complex 
process. At times biblical works were expanded, at times abridged. There is 
no lack of abridgements in ancient Near Eastern literature.” More important, 
we are not dealing with modern writings, where an author or an editor of a 
series or a publisher decides to produce an up-to-date and (in his view) a 
better edition.'? We are dealing here with a transmission that lasted 
hundreds of years, from the first writing down of Jeremiah’s utterings, 
around 600 BCE, to an uncertain point in the Hellenistic times, about the 
second century BCE. There is no limit to what could happen to the 
manuscripts ascribed to Jeremiah in such a span of time: additions certainly, 
but also curtailments, textual corruptions that befall all manuscripts,!! but at 
the same time also corrections, which are the lot of any work bearing a 
theological significance. 

A clear instance of abridgment, not in Jeremiah but in the book of Kings, 
will illustrate this. The murder of Gedaliah ben Ahikam is told in five verses 
in 2 Kings 25:22-26. As against this, the book of Jeremiah contains an 
extensive story of 28 verses in 40:7—41:18. Undoubtedly, the two accounts 
are related, because all the verses obtaining in 2 Kings 25:22-26 are extant 
in Jeremiah 40:7—41:8. Was the story abridged in Kings, or was it expanded 
in Jeremiah? In my view, the answer lies in the quality of the account found 
in Jeremiah 40:7-41:18. If it had been expanded, one could expect to find 
there a reference to the prophet who allegedly stayed with the governor 
Gedaliah at Mizpah. However, neither Jeremiah nor his secretary Baruch is 
mentioned. Jeremiah 40:7—41:18 reads as a historical report that could have 
been written by one of the last royal clerks in the Kingdom of Judah. Then 
this detailed historical report has been abridged by another ancient scribe 
whose work shows in 2 Kings 25:22-26. The abridgement reveals a high 
degree of sophistication on the part of the scribe who performed it. His aim 
was to adapt the source (probably an independent one, not yet embedded in 
the book of Jeremiah)!” to the style employed in the latter part of the book 
of Kings: few personal details and an omission of most verbal exchanges. 
Thus, the account now reads as an integral part of the history of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the exile of Judah. 


ABRIDGEMENT BY HOMOIOTELEUTON IN JEREMIAH 46 (LXX) 


Coming now to the book of Jeremiah, we should start with a brief look at a 
large minus in the LXX at 46:4-13 that corresponds to MT 39:4-13. MT 
39:3 contains a list of Babylonian ministers; it ends saying, “and all the rest 
of the officers of the King of Babylon” —711 9479 “wnae-aKXw 751. A similar list 
of ministers appears in 39:13, concluding, “and all the greats of the king of 
Babylon”—.?22 777 727 79). On the face of it, two possible reasons can 
explain the absence of verses 4—13 in the LXX. One possibility is a case of 
homoioteleuton in the LXX or its Vorlage: a scribe skipped 10 verses, 
jumping from one column, in the scroll he was copying from, to a parallel 
line in the next column. An alternative explanation would be a resumptive 
repetition (Wiederaufnahme)'° in a pre-MT manuscript: a scribe expanded 
his source and ended his expansion by leading his readers back to the 
phrase he took them from. How can we decide between these alternatives? 
The answer lies in the character of the passage absent in one of the 
documents. In the case of a Wiederaufnahme, the interpolation can be 
distinguished from the sources, because it contributed a new aspect or idea 
not contained in the original. A case in point is 2 Chronicles 12:2b—8: the 
repetition of the phrase: “King Shishak marched against Jerusalem” in 
verses 2a and 9 mainly encloses a theological justification of the 
predicament of Rehoboam and Judah at the hands of the Egyptian 


conqueror.!* This sermon is not at all in tune with the original story; and 
indeed it is not contained in the parallel account, 1 Kings 14:25-28. 

This is not the case in 39:4-13. The material here is akin with the 
accounts extant in chapters 39 and 40 as listed hereby: 


39:4-10 are part of the chronicle of the fall of Jerusalem that began in 
39:1—3a. 

39:11-12 belong to the story of the freeing of Jeremiah continued in 
40:1-6. 

39:13 introduces Nebuzaradan in the list of ministers, thus preparing his 
role in 40: 1-6. 


The passage 39:4-13 does not contain any new, particular element. 
Hence, it has not been inserted in the MT; it has been skipped as result of a 


homoioteleuton in the LXX or in its Vorlage.'> 


INSTANCES OF EDITORIAL ABRIDGEMENT IN JEREMIAH LXX 


An ambivalent situation obtains in the case of shorter passages attested by 
the LXX vis-a-vis the MT. The following instances will be observed: 


2:17b-1 8aa: (T972 4D" NYD) PAYS ANN FY 
owe TIT) 72 A ANY 


LXX does not render the latter, bracketed part of verse 17, and rightly so: 
the leading of Israel by the Lord in no way belongs to the pericope 2:14-19, 
which deals with Israel’s alliances with Egypt and Assyria and their results. 
Evidently, the three last words of verse 17 are a corrupted doublet of the 


beginning of verse 18. Therefore, here the LXX has the upper hand.!° 
An opposite situation shows in 23:10. Here the MT runs: 


PANT ANI DDN °D 
(T2TANINI Wl? PANT TAN TPN 7150 5); JON? ANNA aya ANS AM 


It is clear that the bracketed words are not inherent to the sequence. 
Jeremiah reproaches here the adulterers, addressing their boasting of 
success in illicit relationships. Admittedly, in seducing married women, 
they display might (97723) and briskness (417), yet these qualities are all in 
all evil! 

The bracketed words are secondary. They derive from a misreading of ,°5 
PINT N27 DNM completed then by a parallel line 1279 NNI Ww, similar to 
Jeremiah 12:4; Amos 1:2. Here, however, the LXX preserved this secondary 


reading; but not the first, original stich. Undoubtedly, the MT is nearer to 


the primary text.!’ 
From these short passages we naturally move to relatively longer ones. In 


the MT of Jeremiah there are twelve doublets, !* namely: 


2:28b—-11:13a; VII: 15:13-14-17:3-4; 
6:13-15—8:10aB—12; VIII: 16:14—15—23:7-8b; 
6:22—23-50:4 1-42; IX: 23: 5-6—-33:14-16; 
9:14-23:15a; X: 23:19-20-30:23-24; 
10:12-16—51:15-19; XI: 30:10—11-46:27-28; 
11:20-20:12; XII: 48:40, 41b—49:22. 


In five out of these twelve instances, the second doublet is not represented 
in Jeremiah LXX; these are II, VII, IX, XI, XII. In two cases at least, 
numbers II and XII, it is probable that the proximity of the doublets urged 
an editor to omit the second one. More significant is the presence in 
Jeremiah LXX of members of the doublets that appear to be out of context; 
these are 15:13—14 (VII), which disturbs the flow of Jeremiah’s complaint, 
and 23:19-20 (X), as it interrupts the diatribe against the false prophets who 
had not been present in the council of the Lord. All in all, in these cases, 


Jeremiah LXX does not appear to preserve an older edition of the book. !° 


EDITORIAL CONCISION IN THE LXX OF CHAPTERS 34 (LXX) AND 


A clearer case of a secondary omission reflected in the LXX obtains in the 
opening of chapter 27 (MT) which corresponds to LXX 34. The Hebrew of 
Jeremiah 27:1 runs: “At the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim son of 
Josiah, king of Judah, this word came to Jeremiah from the Lord.” 
However, verses 2 and 12 make it clear that the prophecy belongs to the 
reign of Zedekiah. It stands to reason that the title as well had “Zedekiah 
son of Josiah” and a copyist mistakenly wrote “Jehoiakim,” being 
influenced by the title of the preceding chapter 26:1, which mentioned 
Jehoiakim’s reign and is now identical with 27:1. 

The LXX does not reflect this obviously original reading. Instead, it 
altogether omits the title of verse 1.° Apparently, a late Hebrew copyist or 
the translator, having noticed the contradiction between verse 1 and its 
sequel, decided to obliterate it. In this case, then, MT is nearer to the Urtext, 
while LXX resorted to a secondary remedy. The shorter text, here, is not to 
be preferred. 

The same situation occurs in Jeremiah 3:1. MT has at the beginning an 
isolated 2X7, “saying,” an expression which troubled many commentators. 
LXX does not render this vocable. However, the problem cannot be solved 
by this easy pretermission. In the first place, one should disregard the 
division into chapters introduced by Bishop Stephen Langton at the 
beginning of the XIII century ce. Then, looking at the preceding verses 
2:36-37, one realizes that their contents, the deprecation of Judah’s 
alliances with Ashur and Egypt, belongs to a former pericope in chapter 2, 


namely verses 14-19. What is more, here, as in 2:14-19, the prophet, not 
the Lord, is speaking! Through a textual mishap, verses 36-37 were 
detached from their context; then they were appended at the present place, 


due to the similarity in wording:7! 


v. 33: JOP Dw m 
v. 36:729708 MIW? TIRA VINA 


Thus, one recuperates the original sequence of 2:35b+3:1: 


INV NN WR Tw? I? TN? ONNU ND TIAN OY TMN Vaw T 


I will bring you to judgement, because you believed not to have sinned, saying: “If a man 
divorces his wife” etc. 
The broader context is the tentative effort of Judah, the unfaithful wife, to return to the Lord, 


while blotting her trespasses.” The Greek translator or his Hebrew Vorlage left out the first 
word in 3:1, since in its present location it made no sense. Again, this is an instance of a shorter, 
secondary text evidenced by the LXX. 


IDEOLOGICALLY MOTIVATED CONCISION IN JEREMIAH LXX 


In addition to detractions caused by scribal attempts to make sense of 
corrupted passages, one has to mention those performed out of a 
sociopolitical stand, a well-attested phenomenon, and yet a surprising one. 
The issue pertains to the lot of Zedekiah and his people at the time of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the exile of Judah. Let me start with evidence 
contained in Jeremiah 52. 

In the MT of Jeremiah 52 the exile of Judeans is referred to three times: 
in verses 15, 17b, and 28—30. It should be noted that the three mentions 
belong to three distinct sources. Verse 15 runs: “... The remnant of the 
people left in the city, the defectors who had gone over to the king of 
Babylon and the rest of the populace were exiled by Nebuzaradan, the chief 


of the guards.”?? This verse belongs to a short document—verses 12—16— 
describing the main deeds of Nebuzaradan in Jerusalem in the “fifth month 
of the nineteenth year.” The same document, inclusive of Jeremiah 52:15, is 
quoted in 2 Kings 25:8—12; Jeremiah 39:8—10. Since it reported the actual 
destruction of the capital and the exile of its inhabitants, it can be 
considered as the core of the story concerning the fall of Judah. 


A second record appears in verse 27b: “Thus Judah went into exile from 
his land.” The sentence concludes the report of the activity of Nebuzaradan 
in Jerusalem which, besides the mentioned core, went on to specify the 
looting of the metals of the temple (verses 17—23) and the execution in 
Riblah of prominent priests, officials, and citizens (verses 24—27a). The 
same portions of this report appear in 2 Kings 25:13—21, where it ends with 
identical words concerning the exile of Judah. Plausibly, then, Jeremiah 


52:27b is not to be taken as an introduction to the verses to follow (see later 


discussion), but rather as a conclusion of the preceding section.** 


The next passage, now, verses 28—30, has no parallel in 2 Kings 25 or 
elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible. It consists of a short list of deportees from 
Judah and Jerusalem in the seventh, eighteenth and twenty-third years of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. This list certainly does not comprise all 
Judean exiles; it is a fractional record. At the same time, it bears the stamp 
of originality: exact figures, accurate dates, and specific information 
regarding a deportation in the twenty-third year of Nebuchadnezzar— 
something no late scribe could have invented. Thus one may conclude that 
of the three statements concerning the exile, the first two belong originally 
to their context and the last bears the mark of authenticity. 

None of the three passages mentioned in the preceding paragraphs is 
attested to in Jeremiah 52 LXX. How is one to account for this fact? If we 
say that the LXX represents a primary text, later expanded as extant in the 
MT, how could we explain why the captivity was inserted into three diverse 
locations which originated in three separate documents? And what about the 
parallel mentions of the exile in 2 Kings 25:11, 21—were they interpolated 
as well? Or should we assume that the author of Jeremiah 52, copying from 
2 Kings 25, omitted from his account the references to the exile, later to be 


restored and augmented by a copyist?*° What would be the rationale behind 
such elaborate operations? 

Let us now examine the opposite solution, namely that the three entries 
referring to the captivity, as submitted by the MT, were original, and their 
omission, as attested in the LXX, secondary. This would not only fit in with 
the evidence adduced previously, but would also supply a clear intention 
behind the presumed pretermission: according to the LXX there was no 
exile of Judah following the revolt of Zedekiah; the LXX reports 
destruction and execution only! It offers a picture of total annihilation for 


Zedekiah’s people; no one survived! But what motivation could be at the 
root of such a one-sided description? 
The same fate befell the vessels left in the temple of Jerusalem in the 


days of Zedekiah, according to Jeremiah 27.7’ In the MT they will be taken 
as a spoil to Babylon until the Lord would decide to restore them to 
Jerusalem (27:21—22). Not so according to the LXX: the vessels will be 
taken to Babylon; no return is predicted (Jer LXX 34:20, 22)! The vessels 
looted from the temple in Zedekiah’s times share the fate of their wretched 
king and his sinful folk. 

The treatment of Zedekiah across these editions is similar. In 32:5 
Jeremiah declares: “And he [viz. Nebuchadnezzar] will conduct Zedekiah 
to Babylon and there he will stay until I will remember him, says the Lord.” 
In the LXX 39:5, however, we read: “And Zedekiah will go to Babylon and 
there he will stay.” Nothing more!?° 

These variations concur with LXX descriptions of Zedekiah’s behavior 
during the final siege. In chapter 34 MT, one reads the story of the covenant 
made to free the Hebrew slaves and their subsequent recapture to slavery. 
To the sin of breaking the covenant the LXX adds a second one: “the calf 
which they made to worship it” (41:18). Zedekiah and his people are now 
charged with idolatry! 

In Jeremiah 37:18—21 MT, the prophet complains to the king “that you 
[plural] put me in prison.” The LXX 44:18 turns the accusation to the king 
“that you [singular] put me (od did6a@c ue) in prison.” 

In 38:9 MT, Ebed-melech the Ethiopian tells the king: “those men have 
acted wickedly in all they did to the prophet Jeremiah.” But the LXX 
renders here (45:9): “You [singular, i.e., Zedekiah] have acted wickedly in 
what you did to kill this man ....” Thus, the crimes attributed in the LXX to 
Zedekiah and his folk fully justify their annihilation as later recorded in the 
LXX version. 

The rationale can be found in a series of prose oracles attributed to 
Jeremiah, but actually composed by his Deuteronomistic disciples.’ In 
Jeremiah 21:1—7; 27; 34:8—22, a total liquidation is predicted for Zedekiah 
and his people. Moreover, two other prophecies—chapters 24 and 29:10- 
14, 16—20—contrast the lot of Zedekiah and his party with that of 
Jehoiachin and his folk: the former are condemned to death, the latter are 
promised life.°° This provides an explanation as to why the description of 


the fate of Zedekiah’s people in Jeremiah 52 was altered. The text 
represented by the LXX was made to conform with the Deuteronomistic 
prose speeches in the book of Jeremiah which predicted no survival for 
those left in Judah after the first exile in 597 BCE. Therefore, the three 
references to the exile after the revolt of Zedekiah were intentionally 
omitted from the account of the fall of Jerusalem. 

It seems to me that we can even trace three phases in the presentation of 
Jeremiah’s attitude toward the two groups of captives. The first is embodied 
in the prophet’s ipsissima verba. Jeremiah had a low esteem for King 
Jehoiachin, as proved by the original verses in Jeremiah 22:24-30. At the 
same time, it appears, on the basis of 34:1—7 and chapters 37—38, that his 
relationship with King Zedekiah was rather cordial, so that the prophet 
assured the king that he would survive through submission to the 
Chaldeans. Even after the fall of Jerusalem in 587, Jeremiah viewed the 
remnant in the land with favor (ch. 43). 

Later, in the sixth—fifth centuries BCE, those exiled with King Jehoiachin 
and their descendants came to consider themselves as the only true remnant, 
the faithful ones, the depositary of the promises of restoration to Israel and 
Judah. The circumstances of how this apperception came into being are 
beyond us. In any case, this is clearly certified in the book of Ezekiel as 
well (11:14—21; contrast 11:1—13; 33:23—29). As for the book of Jeremiah, 
it is evident that the scions of Jehoiachin’s captivity appropriated the words 
of the prophet and reworked his message according to their ideology and 
needs. Five distinct speeches, as recorded earlier, draw a line between the 
favored captivity of Jehoiachin and the doomed followers of Zedekiah. 

Still later came the editors of the shorter recension of the book of 
Jeremiah. They adapted the story of the fall of Jerusalem in Jeremiah 52 to 
match the predictions contained in the Deuteronomistic speeches within the 
same book. What was their purpose? They were not moved by a desire to 
see the Lord’s word fulfilled, because, were that the case, they would have 
also revoked the story of the rehabilitation of Jehoiachin (52:31-34), on 
account of the harsh prophecies against him in 22:24-30. Thus it appears 
that these editors still adhered to the doctrine concerning the faithful 
remnant that descended from the captivity of Jehoiachin. Probably, then, 
these editors were active relatively early at the onset of post-exilic times. It 
is doubtful whether at a later date anybody had an interest in the 
contraposition between two groups of exiles, both uprooted in the early 


days of the Chaldean Empire. If this argument is correct, it provides a 
relatively early date for the emergence of the shorter (sometimes secondary) 
recension of Jeremiah. 

But to what extent were biblical authors conscious of this distinction? 
Were not exile and dispersion, in most cases, synonyms for national 
extinction? One short passage in the book of Amos is instructive in this 
regard: “And if they go into captivity before their enemies, there I will 
command the sword to slay them; I will fix my eye on them for evil and not 
for good” (Amos 9:4). 

This verse, which partially reflects the Deuteronomistic style of the book 


of Jeremiah,*! is undoubtedly a secondary expansion of Amos’s oracle. It is 


an interesting tentative to update Amos’s vision of an earthquake, and its 


cosmic results, with elements of military defeat, captivity, and massacre.** 


In any case, we have here an impressive instance of how the editors of 
prophetic books drew the line between the lot of deportees and that of the 
people doomed to execution. The editors responsible for the shorter 
recension of the book of Jeremiah, being aware of this distinction, applied it 
to the story of the fall of Jerusalem: not exile, but annihilation for 
Zedekiah’s people. 


EDITORIAL REMOVAL OF THE EPITHET NNA IN THE LXX 


At this point we should mention two more cases of pretermission in the 
LXX of Jeremiah, one related to the divine name “the Lord of Hosts,” '7 
MN2D¥, usually translated as Kbpioc mavtoKpdtwp,°* and the other the title 
7 Jay’ (servant of the Lord), applied to Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. 

The Lord of Hosts (henceforth LH) appears in Jeremiah MT 82 times, 
while in the LXX it shows only 13 times;** 12 of them are parallel to the 
MT occurrences. One more passage is significant in this context: in 
Jeremiah 3:19 the LXX reads soð navtoKpétopoc, misunderstanding the 
Hebrew *°.mxax ax oan This proves that the reduced number of LH in 
JerLXX is not the work of the translator; it was present in his Vorlage. 

The drastically reduced number of LH in JerLXX ought to be viewed in 
context with the absence of LH in the books Genesis to Judges and 
Ezekiel.°° The book of Kings too has few occurrences (1 Kgs 18:15; 19; 10, 


15; 2 Kgs 3:14). Moreover, it lacks LH in those chapters paralleled by 
Isaiah: LH shows in Isaiah 37:16, 32; 39:5, but is absent in the 
corresponding verses 2 Kings 19:15, 31; 20:16. In my opinion, the most 
natural explanation of this state of affairs is that a school of editors toward 
the end of the composition of the biblical literature tried to obliterate the 
“Hosts” from the divine name. 

The reason is at hand: the “Hosts” were conceived as signifying celestial 
bodies, and these raised the opposition of orthodox scribes. A number of 
interpolated passages stand to prove that astral worship was not limited to 
Assyrian times only, as attested by 2 Kings 17:16; 21:3; 23:4; Jeremiah 8:2; 
Zephaniah 1:5; it persisted into post-exilic times. The interpolations are in 
Deuteronomy 4:19-20; 17:3b.°’ Most important is Hosea 13:4a, as attested 


by the LXX and Qumran.’ This latter passage runs as follows: 


And I am the Lord your god that establishes the heaven and creates the earth, 
whose hands created the whole host of heaven; and I did not show them to you 
in order to follow them. 


Since the subject of astral worship is utterly extraneous to Hosea’s 
preaching, this passage must be considered as a late scribal updating of the 
prophet’s protest against idolatry (Hosea 13:4 MT).°? 

The three interpolated passages attest to religious concerns of scribes in 
post-exilic Judaism. In this light we are entitled to explain the absence of 
the epithet LH in several biblical books and its limited occurrence in 
JerLXX.*° What persisted there mainly belongs to two small collections in 
Jeremiah: the Prophecies against the Nations (JerLXX 25-32) and the 
“Book of Restoration” (JerLXX 37—40); together they contain 9 out of 12 
or 13 occurrences of LH in JerLXX. Probably, both these collections were, 
at some point in their transmission, written on separate scrolls, distinct from 
the rest of the Jeremianic corpus. 


EDITORIAL REMOVAL OF THE EPITHET “SERVANT OF THE LORD” 
IN JEREMIAH LXX 


As for the appellation Nebuchadnezzar servant of the Lord (7 729’), it 
appears three times in Jeremiah MT: 25:9; 27:6; 43:10. None of them is 


represented in JerLXX.*! These data ought to be explained by the semantic 
development of the term 73X in the Bible. In Hebrew, as in kindred Semitic 
languages, the word had an accepted meaning of “vassal.” As such it was 
used in vassal treaties of the second millennium BCE. And this is its 
acceptation in JerMT when applied to the Babylonian king: he performs the 
Lord’s will, thus being His vassal.** The term 729 m, however, in time took 
on a new meaning: it denoted a special, intimate relationship between the 
Lord and his chosen individuals—Moses (Num 12:7, 8; Deut 34:5; Josh 1:1 
(MT), 2, 7; 11:12, 15; 12:6 (2X)) and David (Ps 18:1; 78; 70; 83:4, 21; 
132:10). Most significant are two passages in Ezekiel where David, the 
servant of the Lord, is designated as the eschatological ruler of Israel (Ezek 
34:23-24; 37:24-25).*7 Moreover, true prophets were defined as the Lord’s 
servants (especially in the books of Kings and Jeremiah). In such a context, 
the definition of Nebuchadnezzar as “a servant of the Lord” would be 
considered tantamount to blasphemy. This, in my view, best explains the 
presence of this title in JerMT and its absence in JerLXX. It was deleted 


from the Hebrew Vorlage of JerLXX out of religious scruples.** 


INSTANCES OF SECONDARY EXPANSION IN JEREMIAH MT 


In order to balance this presentation, I will mention here several instances 
where it appears that the MT of Jeremiah has been secondarily expanded or 
reworked when compared with the LXX and its presumed Vorlage. 

One case obtains in chapter 10. Verses 6, 7, 8, and 10 are not represented 


by the LXX, which is supported here by the Qumran MS 4QJer®. As 
recently pointed out by Jonathan Ben Dov, the extra verses of MT 
displaying a hymnic flavor, similar to the doxologies in the book of Amos, 
were added to the (already secondary) praises of the Lord in verses 12-13. 
In the wake of Ben-Dov’s discussion, it seems plausible that here the longer 


MT text has been expanded from the shorter text of LXX and 4QJer?.4> 
Another point deserving discussion relates to the nomistic additions in 
Jeremiah. These belong to the growing tendency in late biblical times to 
consider the prophets as preachers advocating the observance of the Torah. 
Already the Deuteronomistic disciples of Jeremiah, who reworked his 
oracles, introduced therein the adherence to the Torah. This shows in the 


following passages: 6:19; 9:12; 16:11; 31:32; 44:23; in these verses the 
LXX faithfully represents the Torah with nomos. On the other hand, in three 
additional passages where MT has Torah, the LXX renders voutvoi or 
npoctáyuata, namely “laws,” commands: 26:4; 32:23; 44:10. This fact, in 
my view, 1s best explained as deriving from the translator’s tendency to use 
variations in the choice of his terms. 

The evidence is decisive in those passages in which references to laws of 
the Torah were appended to prose chapters of Jeremiah. In 28:16 Jeremiah 
pronounces the imminent death of the false prophet Hananiah with the 
motivation: “for you urged disloyalty to the Lord,” °F 28 NDT 770 7D. 
Jeremiah proclaims the same verdict against Shemaiah the Nehelamite, a 
prophet exiled to Babylon, “for he urged disloyalty to the Lord” (29:32). 
The phrase repeats verbatim the incrimination pronounced against a prophet 
in Deuteronomy 13:6. However, this motive suited the prophet in 
Deuteronomy, since he had incited to idolatry, which meant revolt against 
the Lord.“ This is not the case regarding the two false prophets in 
Jeremiah: there the motivation adduced is out of place: they have not 
incited the people to defection! In neither of the passages is the phrase 
rendered by the LXX. Apparently, it was added in a pre-MT manuscript by 
a pious scribe who erroneously tried to conform Jeremiah’s words to the 
Torah. 

A similar type of gloss shows in the story of Jeremiah’s purchase of the 
field from his cousin Hanam’el (ch. 32). It is mentioned twice that the 
transaction was recorded in “a deed of purchase sealed and an open one” 
(vv. 11, 14). The meaning of these terms is clear nowadays.*’ However, 
when they are first mentioned, at verse 11, the MT, right in the middle, has 
two extra terms Opn) man, “the precept and the laws.” These words are 
not rendered in the LXX. In my view, they too were inserted by a late, pious 
scribe. He was aware that Jeremiah’s purchase, although twice termed as 
TNA, redemption (vv. 7, 8), does not conform to the law of redemption in 
Leviticus 25:25. There, the redeemer intervened after his relative had sold 
his property, and his intervention was in favor of the relative. In Jeremiah 
32, to the contrary, the prophet purchases the field from the relative himself; 
and he acquires it as his own property, not for the benefit of Hanam’el. The 
scribe who inserted the words “the precept and the laws” tried to assure 
himself and the readers that the transaction was according to the law, 
although he did not and could not explain in what way. 


A CASE OF SECONDARY EDITORIAL DEVELOPMENT IN JEREMIAH 
MT 2:30 


Noteworthy is a case of re-elaboration extant in the MT vis-a-vis the LXX 
due to the impact of Jewish Midrash. It occurs in Jeremiah 2:30. The LXX 
here runs: “In vain have I smitten your children; you have not accepted the 
teaching; a sword has devoured your prophets as a devastating lion, yet you 
feared not.” The verse presents a metaphor and its tenor. In the first half the 
Lord is presented as a schoolmaster: he strikes his pupils, but they do not 
accept correction (read here “they” instead of “you,” as in the Hebrew 
inp?). The tenor explains: the pedagogue’s lashes are the killing of prophets 
by the Lord, and yet the people were not scared by this punishment. Here 
“your prophets” are not “the true prophets,” rather they are Baal prophets as 
those of Samaria (Jer 23:13) or Jeremiah’s contemporaries, defined in post- 
biblical records as “false prophets” (e.g., Jer 14:13, 14, 15). This is the 
common meaning of 0°x°21 in Jeremiah’s speeches. 

As against this reading, MT runs: (30) “In vain have I smitten your 
children, they did not accept the teaching: your sword devoured your 
prophets as a devastating lion. (31) Generation behold.” Obviously, here 
there is no correspondence between the metaphor and its sequence. The 
LXX reading is to be preferred; MT is secondary. “$ 

Why, then, was a pre-MT text corrupted, turning the sword of the Lord 
that hit “false” prophets into the sword of the people? In search of an 
answer, one comes upon the belief, common in Second Temple times, that 
the Israelites of pre-exilic times constantly put the Lord’s prophets to 
death.*? This Midrashic legend first appears in Nehemiah (9:26); it is 
upheld in the book of Jubilees (1:12), then elaborated in the apocryphal 
“Lives of the Prophets.” The Talmud tells about the murder of Hur, who is 
defined as a prophet (b. Sanhedrin 7a), and of Isaiah (b. Yebamot 49b). The 
Midrash Aggadah (on Num 30:15) lists prophets who were seriatim killed 
by their contemporaneous kings.” ° Hence, Jesus’s charge against Jerusalem, 
that she killed the prophets and stoned those who had been sent to her 
(Matthew 23:27), was not invented by early Christians; rather, it was 
inherited from Jewish Aggadah. 

Therefore, it appears that the secondary reading in the MT to Jeremiah 
2:30 came into being under the influence of Jewish Midrash in the Second 


Commonwealth. In this case, again, the LXX preserves the primary text. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up, my solution to the problem of the double text of Jeremiah is 
composite. At times, the longer text is primary, while the shorter submits a 
curtailment; elsewhere, the shorter text was the first and the longer one 
represents an expansion thereof. The additions and the subtractions were 
caused by diverse motives: errors in copying, literary furbishing, rewriting 
out of theological views, or sociopolitical interests. Certainly, a cozy 
solution would be obtained, if we found one single explanation to all the 
divergences between the two texts. But life is not comfortable; neither is 
philology. The words of Jeremiah, once put into writing, underwent a 
history of hundreds of years; we can only expect that diverse and 
contrasting intents were at work in the transmission of the scrolls that bore 


his name.~! 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE 
LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


EMANUEL TOV 


BACKGROUND 


TEXTUAL criticism deals not only with small differences between sources, 
but also with large ones. One of the key areas in which this type of evidence 
has become known is in the book of Jeremiah, in which abundant textual 
data beyond MT are available in the LXX and some in Hebrew sources. 
Therefore, they are a welcome source for the scholarly inquiry of the book. 
Some scholars believe that these data illuminate not only the textual 
transmission of the book, but also its literary development, as they provide 
a glimpse into the activity that took place during the last stage of the literary 
growth of the book. 

The differences between MT, on the one hand, and the LXX and Qumran 
texts, on the other, seemingly represent solid facts, but scholars espouse 
different views on their interpretation. The LXX of Jeremiah is shorter than 
the corresponding MT text by one-sixth or one-seventh, and thus potentially 
has a bearing on the exegesis of that book. In addition, the LXX reflects a 
different internal sequence of the OAN (Oracles against the Nations), and of 
their placement in the book. Further, within chapters 10 and 23, the LXX 
presents a different sequence. The LXX is a translation, and the translator 
may have shortened his parent text and changed the sequence of translation 
units, in which case the LXX has no bearing on a deviating Hebrew 
Vorlage. While these issues were disputed over the last two centuries, they 
are rarely debated in the twenty-first century because of evidence 
supporting the trustworthiness of the LXX: the translation style of the 
Greek Jeremiah is relatively literal,! and therefore large-scale shortening or 
shifting of units by the translator is not expected. The shortness of the LXX 
is further supported by these Hebrew texts: 


Hebrew fragments found at Qumran (4QJer?*) coincide closely with the Greek translation in the 


central characteristics of that translation (shortness, sequence differences in chapter 10). 
Parallels between the short texts of LXX-Jer in chapters 39 and 52 and of 2 Kings 25 MT and LXX 


that support the short text of the LXX.’ 


Not all scholars link the shortness of LXX-Jer to its different sequence, but 
most do, and many of these scholars consider these features to be 
characteristic of a literary layer in the book of Jeremiah. In any event, when 
discussing the exegetical aspects of that book, most scholars take the 
evidence of LXX-Jer into consideration, applying these data to either the 
literary or textual criticism of the book. In this chapter, we discuss both 
aspects while emphasizing the literary implications. 


DATA REGARDING THE SHORTNESS OF LXX-JER 


Due to the previously mentioned Qumran fragments and the internal 
parallels within MT, few scholars ascribe the shortness of LXX-Jer to the 
translator’s style and technique or to textual mishaps,’ and almost all 
accept the possibility of a short Vorlage of the LXX, resembling 4QJer”“, 
At the same time, the Greek data cannot be used as such in the text-critical 
analysis; they must be retroverted, hence the decision about the extent of 


the shortness is often problematic (e.g., 27:14-15). The comparative data 
from MT and the LXX were provided for the first time by Min (n. 1), and 


subsequently in the CATSS project.’ Reconstructions of the short text were 
suggested by Stulman in Hebrew and in translation, and by Stipp in an 
online annotated synopsis.” The texts have been juxtaposed in a study by 


Raymond F. Person, Jr.!? Several partial reconstructions of the data from 
the LXX were accompanied by extensive commentaries that remarked on 


the two editions, in chronological sequence: chapter 27 by Emanuel Tov, !! 
21:1-23:8 by Roy D. Wells,!? 25:1-14 by Anneli Aejmelaeus and Shimon 
Gesundheit,” and 34:8-22 by Shirley Lal Wijesinghe and Richard D. 
Weis.!* Several units were commented upon by Yohanan Goldman (27: 1- 
26; chapter 29; 33:14-16)!> and Pierre-Maurice Bogaert (10:1-16; 25:16- 
26; 31:31-37; chapters 29, 32, 47, and 52, the latter in studies written 
between 1981 and 2005 and combined in his collected studies in 2019).!° 


ANALYSIS 


In the past two centuries, the deviations of LXX-Jer from MT in central 
matters have attracted much scholarly discussion. For earlier surveys see 
Pierre-Maurice Bogaert and Richard D. Weis '’ and for more recent ones, 
see Shimon Gesundheit and Richard D. Weis.!® 

J. Gerald Janzen untied the Gordian knot of the evaluation of LXX-Jer by 
pointing to the link between LXX-Jer and the Hebrew Qumran texts.” He 
also made a start on the textual analysis of LXX-Jer following his initial 
studies of the Qumran fragments. My own studies continued Janzen’s path, 
showing the way toward understanding the contribution of LXX-Jer to 


literary rather than textual criticism.” This line of thinking was developed 
further by Pierre-Maurice Bogaert, who more than anyone else elucidated 
the exegetical background of the two tradition blocks of Jeremiah, analyzed 
in detail between 1981 and 2018 covering these chapters: 10:1—16 (article 
5); 17:1-4 (article 6); 25:15—19 (article 4); 25:15-26 (article 9); 29 (article 
23, appendix); 31:31—37 (article 12); 32 (article 10); 33:14-26 (article 11); 
38:28-39:14 (articles 13, 14, 16); 47:1—7 (article 7); 48:45—47 (article 8); 
52 (articles 15, 16).7! Other scholars followed a similar path, while several 
different voices have been heard on the layers of Jeremiah over the course 
of the past almost half a century. 

We do not suggest covering here the complete literary development of 
the book of Jeremiah, which is one of the most complicated in the Hebrew 
canon, but we limit our remarks to the last stage of that development. This 
is the stage on which the textual data of the LXX, Qumran, and parallel 
chapters in Jeremiah and 2 Kings shed some light. However, not all scholars 
portray the data as depicted earlier, since some scholars claim that these 
data pertain only to textual developments, while yet others consider the 
textual data to be irrelevant to either textual transmission or literary 
development. 


The major spokesman of the last-mentioned view is Georg Fischer, who believes that the deviations 
of LXX-Jer from MT-Jer, especially its short readings, ought to be ascribed to the freedom of the 


translator.” This translator freely shortened the text and changed the sequence of its chapters (in 
chapter 25), while the text of MT remains preferable.”* This position has not found many 
followers.” A mediating position suggests that there should be room for both the assumption of a 
shorter Hebrew Vorlage and of frequent textual mishaps by the translator. This suggestion” has been 


made by Soderlund.”° Alexander Rofé likewise suggested that the complex situation in Jeremiah was 
created by the translator’s occasional use of a shorter Vorlage, the abbreviating and changing of his 


Vorlage, and even creating mistakes.7/ 

A second stream of interpretation explains the differences between LXX-Jer and MT-Jer as textual 
developments, and not as relating to literary processes. 

The third stream of interpretation of thinking in terms of two layers of Jeremiah is the most 
prominent, and is much more nuanced than it was when suggested in a simple form in the 1970s and 
1980s. We can no longer present this type of interpretation as the “two-edition” theory, although that 
may well represent the majority view. It is hard to determine the most popular view but, in 2006, 
Weis considered that the “two-edition” theory reflected the scholarly consensus on the differences 


between the textual witnesses of the book,2® and in 2021 it still seemed to be the theory to which 
most scholars adhered. What started off as the “two-edition” theory and subsequently became more 
nuanced will now be described in greater detail with a more neutral term, the “two-layer theory,” 
even though the present author continues to believe in the assumption of two different editions. 


Two LAYERS OF THE MASORETIC TEXT OF JEREMIAH 


Jeremiah underwent a complex literary history, in the course of which 
elements of the original words of the prophet (stratum A) were combined 
with a biographical stratum (B), or were edited by B; subsequently a third, 
Deuteronomistic, stratum was added to the book, or the book was edited by 
a Deuteronomistic reviser (C).”? This schematic description follows the 
theory and terminology of Sigmund Mowinckel, which has been rephrased 
several times by subsequent generations of scholars.” The study of the 
literary development of the book belongs to the realm of literary criticism 
and is based usually on evidence that is shared by all textual witnesses. 
Here, we refer to textual evidence that is not shared by all witnesses and has 
been preserved coincidentally from an early period. Some scholars—myself 
included—claim that this evidence probably reflects the final stage of the 
literary development of the book. The preservation of this early material— 
in this case, a shorter version of Jeremiah preserved in the LXX and some 
Qumran scrolls—was created by scribe-authors and not scribe-copyists. The 
textual evidence thus pertains to the period following the combination of 
the three strata described here as A, B, and C. 


MT reflects the last stage in the development of the book as we know it 
from the Hebrew canon. On the other hand, several scholars believe that the 


textual form extant in the LXX and 4QJer>4 reflects an earlier stage in the 
literary development of the book. Others accept its priority to MT, but 
emphasize the textual rather than literary nature of the second (MT) layer. 
Yet others follow different paths. 

Much has been written in the last half century on the distinction between 
these three different conceptions.” ' The discussion of the nature of the LXX 
has been ongoing for at least two centuries, but Janzen guided scholarship 
in less speculative directions after the preliminary publication of the 


Qumran scrolls 4QJer”“. Janzen still thought in terms of two textual layers, 
but subsequently Tov and Bogaert regarded them as two different literary 
strata (see earlier discussion). As the LXX occasionally presents a longer 
text than MT, the latter could not have been based on LXX-Jer but on a very 
similar text. There were probably several intervening stages between the 


texts now known from LXX-Jer and MT-Jer.** The two editions probably 
developed in close geographic vicinity; otherwise they would not have been 
genetically related to one another. 

a. The two literary entities were named editions I and II by Tov, Stulman, 
and Silver;” rédactions A and B by Bogaert; and G + VS and M + VM by 
Ghormley,** but the intention was identical. The proponents of this view in 
the 1980s assumed the addition of a literary layer to edition I that took place 
at a single moment, although this was not stated explicitly. In the following 
we refer to the assumption that this was a literary edition (revision). 
Scholars who ascribe to the view of two literary editions are Tov, Bogaert, 
Stulman, Goldman, Silver, Aejmelaeus,*> Wells, Sweeney,°° and Weis.>’ 

When naming these two layers “two editions,” the main intention was to 
characterize layer II as a new edition while, by all accounts, layer I was 
composite, edited over the course of generations. The earlier development 
of edition I cannot be analyzed here; for that, commentaries that discuss 
Mowinckel’s penetrating analysis of the composition of the book should be 
consulted).° p According to Goldman, the second layer is not composed of a 
single revision, but of two layers that he named the “Rédaction de la 


Restauration” (the main redaction), and a second stage, “retouches 


rédactionelles.”39 


One of the problematic aspects of this theory is the fact that edition I was 
not discarded after its revision to the shape of edition H; it continued to 
circulate in ancient Israel to such a degree that it survived among the 
Qumran scrolls, was made the basis of the LXX translation, and formed the 
basis for the enlargement with the short book of Baruch (see later 
discussion). 

b. Other scholars accept the theory that the MT and LXX reflect two 
different layers, but regard the differences as textual and not pointing to 
literary development. According to these scholars, MT points to natural 
growth that derived from scribe-copyists. William McKane probably 
initiated this approach, suggesting that the second layer (MT) consisted of 
gradual, incremental changes.*° According to him, the changes were made 
without an overall scheme, and they should be seen within the framework 
of what he named a “rolling corpus.” In his understanding, the second layer 
does not attest to the intentions of the person(s) behind that layer, but the 
“expansions of the Hebrew text in the period [my italics] which lies 
between the Hebrew Vorlage of Septuagint and MT.”*! Likewise, Stipp 
warns against a tendency to exaggerate the importance of the differences 
between the two texts.4* He does not accept the terminology “edition” or 
“redaction,” preferring to think in terms of an unsystematic growth, that is a 


“Blitzlichtaufnahme eines Körpers in Bewegung” (flashlight image of a 


rolling corpus). Stipp talks about a “text form” or “text type.” 


In a variation of this view, Ghormley,** although occasionally 
recognizing the work of a single scribe in edition I, recognizes in that 
edition the involvement of multiple scribes, visible in one-dimensional 
revision by a single scribe; multidimensional revision by a single scribe; 
and incremental revision by an unknown number of scribes over a long 
period of time. 

c. It is difficult to find a common denominator for the other views. 
Limiting himself to the analysis of 25:1-14 in the LXX, Shimon 
Gesundheit denies the literary coherence of LXX-Jer.*° The author claims 
that the LXX reflects a late harmonizing text, rather than an early text or 
edition: “... while MT shows rough transitions, seams and substantive 
tensions between phrases and verses, the LXX text is formally harmonized 
and stylistically unified. As a result, it is not possible to restore earlier 
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literary stages of the LXX version alone.”*° Other criticisms of views “a 


and “b” are espoused by the scholars who believe that the translator 
abbreviated his parent text, as mentioned in n. 4. A special approach is 
expressed by Alexander Rofé, who accepts the idea of a shorter Hebrew text 
underlying the LXX, but states that sometimes/often the translator must 


have abbreviated his Vorlage.*’ A case in point is the phrase nax mm that 
very often is lacking in LXX-Jer because of its theological content. Since 
that phrase does not occur in the Hebrew Bible from Genesis to Judges, 
Rofé believes that it was removed from the Hebrew Vorlage of LXX-Jer. 
The phrase was used sparingly by the prophet himself, but more so by the 
Deuteronomistic revision of that book (layer C in Mowinckel’s 
terminology) and, summarizing this evidence, Rofé believes that a “textual 
revision” took place that eradicated the phrase (2013, p. 30). 

The two layers of Jeremiah (literary or textual) are distinguished based 
not only on textual evidence and content, but also on phraseology and 
linguistic character. Stipp described and analyzed the phraseology of edition 
II in great detail.** Its linguistic environment is later than that of edition I, 
sometimes as late as rabbinic Hebrew.*’ In turn, these two types of 
arguments strengthen the assumption that edition II is a separate layer. 

It is difficult to know whether the overall theory needs to take all the data 
of Jeremiah into consideration. Some scholars expressed a view based on a 
single chapter or issue, but this type of approach is at times problematic. 


CONTENT OF THE Two LAYERS 


With so many different views expressed on the two layers, we cannot 
provide a unified view of their content. The description of the first layer, 
edition I, is not problematic, because that edition, the end product of several 
stages of redaction, is reflected in the common data of the LXX and MT. 
That edition will not be described here. The description of the second layer 
is problematic because of the lack of clarity regarding its content and the 
added problem of the sequence differences in the OAN.°° We therefore 
need to accept a certain concept of this layer as the basis for this 
description. As such, we take the data as described earlier in this chapter, 
and the analyses by most scholars who base themselves on them. 

By and large, the description of the content of edition II has not changed 
in the past half century, while its explanation has altered since various 


scholars expressed different views on the nature of that edition. There may 
be different views on whether these elements should be regarded as textual 
or literary, created by one or many persons at one time or during a long 
period, but it is still possible for scholars to reach agreement concerning the 
classification of the content of the elements lacking in the LXX. These 
elements are described as elements added to the earlier layer in MT. My 
own classification of the added elements in edition II, as presented in my 
study “Literary History,” remains a good starting point for further analysis. 


Nature of the Added Elements 


The decision regarding whether the added elements are textual or editorial 
depends on the description of their nature. Despite its subjective nature, a 
major distinction should be made between scribe-authors and scribe- 
copyists. The former type of scribes took great liberty with the text and 
added and deleted small and large elements (verses, small and medium- 
sized segments), some of them of an editorial nature. These scribes were 
also exegetes in small details; they rewrote a few verses but not complete 
sections. In short, as scribe-authors they were full participants in the 
creation of the literary composition. As such, their work is relevant to the 
literary analysis of the book. The characterization of a unit as having been 
created by scribe-authors is based on the nature of elements such as 
described in the following. In my view, edition I (MT) is of this nature 
when compared with edition I, as reflected in the LXX and 4QJer>4, with 
regard to both the shorter text and the sequence differences. The existence 
of this type of scribe-author may be extrapolated from the LXX, not only in 
Jeremiah but also in 1 Kings (3 Kingdoms in the LXX), Esther, and Daniel. 
In Hebrew, this type of scribe-author is also known from the rewritten Bible 
scrolls 4QRP**. These scrolls freely added exegetical remarks and 
segments, omitted verses, and changed the sequence. 

The differences between the editions regarding the position of the OAN 
are editorial and not scribal. Some of the prophecies of edition I have been 
updated in edition II, and all these aspects show that edition II is an edition 
rather than a scribal product. Further, that edition II reflects literary 
intervention and not textual growth can also be seen from its approach to 


the figure of Baruch.*! 


The alternative type of scribe is that of scribe-copyist, that is, a scribe 
who considered the copying of the text to be his main task, as in the case of 
the great majority of the Qumran biblical scrolls. These scribes copied the 
text rather faithfully, but at the same time made minor changes and inserted 
a few exegetical remarks. The Qumran biblical scrolls display this approach 
in various gradations of freedom. 

I subdivide the interventions of edition II into two groups: (a) editorial 
aspects; and (b) exegetical aspects. The exegetical interventions (b) could 
have been inserted by both types of scribes, but the editorial interventions 
(a) only by a scribe-author. 


Editorial aspects: i. Addition of headings to prophecies; ii. repetition of sections; iii. addition of new 
verses and sections; iv. addition of new details; v. free rewriting. 

Exegetical aspects: i. clarification; ii. harmonizing additions: /. personal names, 2. contextual 
additions; iii. contextual clarifications; iv. amplified formulas. 


For examples, see my study “Literary History.” The mentioned categories 
pertain to the added elements in edition II, but the evidence is not 
unambiguous, partly because edition II was not based on exactly the same 
copy as edition I. This situation comes to light, for example, in the 
“doublets” in the book,** some of which are lacking in the LXX at their 
second occurrence according to the sequence of the LXX,° 3 while others are 
not.>* This implies that editions I and II acted differently.” 

Edition II thus inserted many major and minor changes, both in the 
editing and rearranging of the material and in its clarification. The sources 
for the additions were the context, imagination, but also additional sources 
(parallel texts). The additions were inserted neatly between the elements of 
edition I, and sometimes the editor added so many elements that after them 
he had to repeat the last words that had preceded them (resumptive 
repetition).°° In other cases, the secondary character of the insertion is still 
visible from its formulation or content. All these changes were inserted 
during the final stage of the growth of the book. Stipp found that the added 
layers of MT in Jeremiah and Ezekiel have nothing in common, although 
both expand the short text underlying the LXX.>’ 


Tendencies 


If the description of edition II is problematic due to the uncertainty 
regarding its content, that of its tendencies is even more difficult. The best 
information about that edition is available from the long text stretches that 
were added in edition II, but it is precisely these segments that may have 
been added as separate units, in which case they are not indicative of the 
other additions. This pertains in particular to the long addition of the nx 
npr in 33:14-26. Despite all this, I describe the elements of edition II as 
one unit as long as the opposite has not been proven. 

Most of the additional elements in edition II are in the prose sections. The 
longest prose addition is 39:4—13, based on 2 Kings; the longest poetical 
addition is 33:14-26.°* Elements have been added in all three of the 
compositional layers of Jeremiah, A (words of Jeremiah), B (biography), 
and C (Deuteronomistic layer), the latter especially in chapters 7, 11, 19, 
21, 25. Although edition Il emphasized certain issues, to be exemplified in 
the following,’ by and large it did not create a book with new tendencies. It 
provided an updated edition of the words of the prophet, with emphasis on 
certain issues, explanations of other details, and a few added passages. 

Among other things, edition II stressed®? the guilt of the nation for not 
listening to God in the past, thus leading to punishment. This accusation 
was voiced by the prophet or God through the prophet (e.g., 7:27; 11:7-8; 
25:3; 29:16—20; 32:30; 35:17). 

The centrality of God is one of the marks of all the biblical literature, 
especially of Deuteronomy. This idea is stressed especially in edition II, for 
example, in chapter 10 in which the idols are ridiculed. Edition II adds a 
segment extolling the greatness of God (e.g., 10:6—-8, 11). Everywhere 
edition II emphasized the greatness of God in the history, indicating that all 
forces are subject to him. Even the great Nebuchadnezzar is named “God’s 
servant” since he is to accomplish God’s plan on earth (25:9; 43:10; and 
possibly 27:6). 

Beyond the Deuteronomistic phrases that are common to editions I and 
II, edition II adds forty-four new ones.®! In my earlier studies I was not 


certain about the origin of these phrases,” but subsequently it became clear 
to me that all the Deuteronomistic phrases of this kind that had been added 
in MT imitated the Deuteronomistic phrases used elsewhere in edition I.™ 
Edition II did not initiate any new Deuteronomistic phrases. Stipp also 


stresses that the central theologoumena of Deuteronomy have not been 
emphasized in edition II. 

Edition II seems to be interested in priestly subjects. The temple vessels 
are mentioned briefly in edition I in 27:19, but extensively in edition I in 
27:18—22. They are also mentioned in both editions in chapter 52. 

Sweeney emphasized the distinctive theological perspectives of the two 
editions that are visible through the different text sequences.© He also 
claimed that edition II “drew more heavily on the Isaian scenario of 


restoration than did those of LXX-Jeremiah.’° 


Actualization 


Some of the prophecies of edition I have been updated in edition I, and this 
aspect makes edition II an edition, rather than a scribal product. 

Edition I of 25:1—13 does not mention the instrument with which God 
will punish Judah since verse 9 only mentions “all the peoples of the 
North.” On the other hand, edition II mentions Nebuchadnezzar in verse 9 
and Babylon in verses 11—12 (similarly 32:28). 

Edition I mentions the exile of the temple vessels, but edition I also 
mentions their return to Jerusalem (27:21—22). These additions in edition H 
are anticlimactic in the context, which focuses on different matters (false 
prophets). 

Edition II, but not edition I, mentions the punishment that is to befall 
Babylon after the seventy-year exile: 25:14, 27:7. 

Jeremiah’s comforting letter to the exiles in Babylon after the deportation 
of 597 speaks about the present in edition I, while edition II mentions the 
return from the exile in verse 14. 


DATING 


The dating of the elements in the two editions is tentative because of the 
uncertainties described earlier. If the two layers were two distinct literary 
units produced by single authors, individual elements could be dated 
according to dates assigned to the other elements in that layer. That ideal 
situation may have existed half a century ago, but today the approach is 
more complex. As a result, for example, if the addition of edition H in 


33:19-26 is given a certain date, that date may not necessarily apply to the 
other elements in edition II. 

We will not try to date edition I, but note that some passages are exilic 
(e.g., 8:3; 9:15; 16:13; 16:15). Other passages may be post-exilic (esp. 
25:11; 29:10). At the same time, there are indications of the post-exilic date 
of edition II: 25:14; 27:7; 27:21—22; 29:14; 30:10-11; 40:12. Some scholars 
assign edition II to the early Persian period,°’ while Adrian Schenker and 
Pierre-Maurice Bogaert date edition II to the Hasmonean period.°* For 
several dating possibilities between these two dates, see Weis.°” 


APPENDIX 


THE POSITION OF BARUCH 1—5 AS AN APPENDIX TO THE SHORT 
TEXT OF JEREMIAH 


In the preceding pages, we analyzed the two layers of Jeremiah, focusing on 
the literary development of that book. It so happens that the small 
“apocryphal” book of Baruch was appended to the short text of edition I 


and not the long text of edition II. This is a remarkable development, to 


which, as far as I know, only Pierre-Maurice Bogaert has paid attention. ”? 


Presumably, when edition I was expanded with Baruch, edition II was 
already in existence,’! but maybe at a different place or in a different 
environment. In any event, we do not know why Baruch was appended to 
the short and not the long edition. This line of thinking is relevant as long as 
one believes that at least part of Baruch is based on a Hebrew source text 
(see later discussion). The inclusion of the book of Baruch in the LXX 
points to an important aspect in the history of the short text, but the exact 
implications are unclear. 

We do not know whether Baruch was also appended to the short versions 
of the book found at Qumran (4QJer®®, since they are represented by only 
two small fragments. At some point in the life of that short edition, after it 
had been made the base of the long edition but before it was translated into 
Greek, it was expanded by a different composition (Baruch) that was linked 
with the name of Jeremiah. Many questions come to mind with regard to 
that composition, especially its original language and relation to the Greek 
translator of the canonical book. 


I note the following points: (1) at least part of the Greek text of Baruch 
1—5 was appended in Hebrew to the book of Jeremiah that was translated 
into Greek (Bar 1:1—3:8) since they were rendered by the same hand (see 
point 4); (2) Baruch was quoted as “Jeremiah” by the church fathers; (3) in 


my view,’ the Greek text of Jeremiah was rendered by two different 
translators named Jer a (chapters 1—28 according to the chapter sequence in 
the LXX) and Jer B (chapters 29-52 and Bar 1:1—3:8); Jer B was in the 
nature of a revision of an earlier translation; (4) Bar 1:1—3:8, at least, shared 


its Greek vocabulary with Jer B;7 the elements that Bar 1:1—3:8 shares with 
Jer B should be characterized as translation Greek, implying that these 


chapters were translated by the same person. /4 


According to Bogaert and some other scholars, the Greek of Baruch 
displays a unity.” Therefore, in his view, all five chapters were added as a 


single unit to the Greek version of Jeremiah.’° In my view, 1:1-3:8 was 
appended to edition I, but the background of the juxtaposition of that unit, 
which was probably translated from Hebrew, and 3:9-5:9, which may have 
been written originally in Greek, is unknown. 
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CHAPTER 8 


TEXTUALIZATION AND THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


JOACHIM SCHAPER 


Wuat Do WE MEAN BY “TEXTUALIZATION”—AND BY 
“JEREMIAH”? 


“TEXTUALIZATION is a neologism that is currently often used to designate 
the process of committing oral utterances to writing and related processes of 
producing written records.! But things are more complicated than that, and 
there is a more refined use of the term, which inspires its use in the present 
chapter. It will be helpful to reflect upon it before we start out on our central 
task. And if we want to ascertain what we mean by “textualization,” it will 


be helpful to find out what constitutes a “text” in the first place. 


It makes sense to speak of oral texts and oral textuality,> but in the 
present essay we abstain from this usage in order not to blur unnecessarily 
the borderline between utterances of spoken language and the production of 
written texts. However, it needs to be kept in mind that in order for texts to 
be produced, writing is not required: texts first originated, and continue be 
produced to this day, in oral communication situations, as has been pointed 


out by K. Ehlich.* Such (oral) texts can, with certain qualifications, be 
described as objects,° in the sense that they isolate, preserve, and transmit 


speech acts (Sprechhandlungen).° Of course, written texts are objects, too, 
and writing typically produces objectifications (Verdinglichungen) of 
speech acts.’ Written texts are, of course, objects in an even more palpable 
sense than oral texts. In everyday language, we normally designate only 
such written texts as “texts.” 

It is the production of such (written) texts that we refer to when we speak 
of “textualization” in this chapter. As we shall see, the book of Jeremiah 
provides a fascinating instance of a detailed account of such a textualization 
of speech acts (Sprechhandlungen, in the sense of Ehlich’s analysis). At the 
same time, we shall have to keep in mind that the process of textualization 


comprises more than simply putting speech acts (in the widest sense) into 
writing: processes of textualization entail processes of reading in the sense 
that (written) texts are (fully) constituted not merely by processes of 
writing, but also by processes of reading (at least in the case of cultures 
that, like ancient Israel, use a consonantal alphabet and therefore rely on 
what is effectively a phonetically deficient notation system). This has been 
drawn to attention by S. Schorch, among others, and can be demonstrated 
especially clearly with regard to the Samaritan Pentateuch.® 

Textualization implies the emergence of the concept of a “text” as a 
specific object” (see earlier discussion) that needs to be handled in a 
specific way: an object that is conceptualized as part of a tradition of 
reading and interpreting—indeed, an object that is constituted by the desire 
to preserve and make available a specific utterance (irrespective of whether 
that utterance was originally produced orally or in writing), viz. to establish 


such a process, as has rightly been pointed out by Ehlich.!° He states that 
texts are the results of the desire of an individual or a community to 
establish a tradition (Bediirfnis nach Uberlieferung) for a speech act 
(Sprechhandlung) that the individuals or the community intend to preserve. 
As is the case with oral texts, written texts can give rise to ritualized or 
otherwise significant uses of the text-object. Again, the book of Jeremiah 
provides examples of such uses. 

It is necessary to add that, while “tradition” (Uberlieferung) is the aim of 
textualization, that tradition comes in various shapes and forms. The growth 
of prophetic books is an excellent illustration of Ehlich’s analysis of the 
characteristics of textualization and its purposes, especially with regard to 
the fact that prophetic oracles were, in ancient Israel and Judah, textualized 
for the purpose of being preserved and performed and of serving as the 
basis for Fortschreibungen. In other ancient West Asian cultures, though, 
the textualization of prophetic texts took place in order for the content of 
the oracles to be related to high-ranking officials, whereupon they were 
archived.!! 

Let us now turn to the meaning of “(the book of) Jeremiah,” and let us 
first explore whom we mean by “Jeremiah.” Given the current state of 
“post-postmodern” biblical scholarship, it was perhaps inevitable that we 
would get to the point where the historicity of the prophet called Jeremiah 
would be drawn into doubt. That point was reached in 2016, when R. G. 


Kratz presented a methodological argument against supposedly facile 
assumptions regarding the historicity of the prophet, stating that, “[u]sing 
the same circular arguments, unquestioned assumptions, and biographical- 
historical speculation commonly deployed to prove the authenticity of the 
biblical prophets and their oracles, the apocryphal Letter of Ieremias can 


also be declared authentic.”!* This conclusion seems to him to imply that 
we must actually speak of “the invention of the prophetical figure of 
Jeremiah in historical-critical research.”!? Following Nietzsche’s key 
statement on the Homeric question and applying it to Jeremiah, Kratz thinks 
that “we must also ask what came before the legend of the Jeremianic 
authorship of the literature ascribed to him or Baruch, his disciple and 
scribe: was ‘the person created out of a conception, or the conception out of 


a person’?”!* Kratz’s basic assumption is that “what is true for para-biblical 
writings should equally be true at an earlier point in time for the biblical 
book of Jeremiah itself, or indeed for both versions of the book of 
Jeremiah.”!° And this is exactly where the problem lies: that assumption is 
unwarranted.'®° There is no room for an extensive discussion here, but 
Kratz’s thesis has been successfully refuted by B. M. Levinson.!’ It 
continues to make sense to assume the existence of a historical prophet 
Jeremiah around whose legacy a Jeremiah tradition was established, as was 
the case with regard to other Israelite and Judahite prophets. 

And what do we mean by “the book of Jeremiah’? The growth of the 
Jeremianic tradition is reflected in the literary history of the book(s) of 
Jeremiah, which we need not explore here; instead I refer the reader to 
Chapter 7 in the present volume. I should just like to sketch what exactly it 
is that we refer to when we speak of the “book of Jeremiah” in the present 
chapter. The book can be said to “be extant in two recensions, that of the 


Hebrew Masoretic Text (MT) and that of the Greek Septuagint (LXX)”!® 
(although one might question the use of the term “recension”), with the 
latter being roughly a seventh shorter than the former. It is the present-day 
opinio communis that the LXX translates a Hebrew text that is older than 
the one used by the Masoretes and is therefore considered to be the 
“original” text. However, it is very difficult to establish whether that fits the 
evidence, and arguments to the contrary are presented by G. Fischer.!? 

Kratz provides a neat sketch of the insights at which scholarship has 
arrived: 


From the evidence of Qumran, it is quite clear that both versions of the book of Jeremiah have 
Hebrew originals and were transmitted in parallel. They were apparently regarded as being 
equally authoritative. While this is exciting and thrilling for us text and literary critics because 
we have before us the rare case of external evidence for the process of textual and literary 
growth, the existence of two editions was apparently of no interest to the scribes and readers in 
antiquity. At least not until Origen, who began to record the versions systematically and 


compare them with each other.”? 


For the purposes of this essay, we concentrate on the MT of Jeremiah; this 
is the text we refer to as “the book of Jeremiah.” 


WHAT Is DISTINCTIVE ABOUT WRITING AND TEXTUALIZATION IN 
THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH? 


The book of Jeremiah is unique in that it contains such a multitude of 
references to writing, reading, and reciting. Whereas in a number of other 
books, such as Exodus and Deuteronomy, writing plays a very significant 
role, the book of Jeremiah displays a pronounced interest in acts of writing 
and their material aspects and even integrates reflection about an earlier 
stage of the production of the book into the narrative of the book itself (see 
our discussion of Jeremiah 36 later in the chapter). In that respect it goes 
further than Deuteronomy, which confronts the reader with a “book within 


the book”! but does so without engaging with textual production 
processes. This is significant with regard to developing a deeper 
understanding of the narrative maneuvers characterizing the book of 
Jeremiah; here again we must refer the reader to the pertinent chapter in the 
present volume. 

The previously mentioned unique interest in writing and its materiality 
has in recent years inspired a number of scholars to explore, from a new 
angle, the practices of writing and textualization that helped to shape the 
book of Jeremiah, as well as the textuality of the book itself. I should 
therefore like to present an overview of some recent studies that have been 
provoked by the book’s engagement with acts of writing, reading, reciting, 
and “textualizing.” 

As far as recent commentaries on the book of Jeremiah are concerned, 
valuable observations on its engagement with writing and textuality can be 


found especially in G. Fischer’s extensive work.2* K. van der Toorn 
explores the development of scribal culture in ancient Israel and Judah, not 


least with a view to Jeremiah.” The nature of texts and textuality is 


explored in a volume edited by L. Morenz and S. Schorch.** C. Hardmeier 
has produced a thorough exegesis of Jeremiah 36 and related texts which 
attempts to reconstruct the beginnings of the formation of prophetic 


traditions and literary corpora.*> It is published in a collection of essays 
devoted to the textualization of religion and edited by the present author,” 
who has himself contributed to the discussion of Jeremiah 36,7/ as F. 
Hartenstein has done more recently.” W. Schniedewind explicitly engages 
with the question of textualization in Jeremiah in an essay and in his later 
monograph on the history of the Hebrew Bible.*? The interaction between 
the oral and the written in ancient Israel has been discussed by the present 
author.” 

A recent study by C. L. Eggleston is devoted to “the concept of the 
written” in Jeremiah and focuses on the theological significance of that 


concept.*! While the approach taken by Eggleston in some respects seems 
to be close to the discussion of “textualization and the book of Jeremiah” 
which the present essay is intended to provide, it will soon become clear 
that that is not the case. As we shall see, too much of a focus on the 
supposed “theological” significance of the references to writing in the book 
of Jeremiah will distract its interpreters from the material basis in the 
writing culture and from the narrative significance of the book’s 
preoccupation with writing. Also, it runs the risk of ignoring or 
marginalizing the practices that are related to writing in the process of 
textualization, i.e., reading and reciting. More recently, M. Leuchter 
published an essay on the effects of scribal culture and its traces in the book 
of Jeremiah** in which he, following van der Toorn, sees the book of 
Jeremiah as a “surrogate sanctuary” and as the starting point of a new 
development which leads to “new myths of revelation, new understandings 
of the divine, new collections of writing and enduring ways of approaching 
these works.”** Leuchter’s approach, by its concentration on the “writing” 
aspect of textualizations, runs into problems that are reminiscent of those 
encountered by Eggleston’s approach, in spite of their very different starting 
points. Textualization—in antiquity and today—is not just about writing; 
not all texts are written texts, and a fascination with writing does not 


preclude a strong focus on the oral delivery of written texts—or of oral 
texts, for that matter. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF WRITING (AND READING) IN THE BOOK OF 
JEREMIAH 


The terminology pertaining to the practice of writing, to scripts, etc., must 
not be treated in isolation from the terminology the book employs with 
regard to acts of reading, recitation, etc. As we saw earlier, for a host of 
reasons, writing cannot be separated from reading anyway (although this 
mistake is still being made in scholarly work), and of course the same 
applies to the respective terminologies used in ancient literatures. This is 
demonstrated not least by the remarkable fact that the Hebrew root used for 
“speak aloud, shout, read,” viz. gr’, can be actualized both to form a finite 
verb (gara’) that designates the act of reading and a noun (migra’) that 
designates “scripture” (!), for the simple reason that it was inconceivable 
not to read a written text aloud. Written texts remained the basis for oral 
(re-)actualization; the main or exclusive purpose of textualization was to 
provide a permanent material basis for oral proclamation. While 
textualization for exclusively archival purposes must also have been 
practiced in Israel and Judah (although there is, unlike in Mesopotamia, no 
clear evidence for “pure” archives, as opposed to libraries), that never was 
the main purpose of textualization in those countries. We shall discuss this 
question in more detail later in the chapter. 

Let us cast an eye at the evidence for the terminology relevant to our 
purpose. Actualizations of the root ktb are found in Jeremiah 17:1.13 (Q), 
22:30, 25:13, 30:2, 31,33, 32:10, 32:12, 32:44, 36:2:.4.6.17.18.27.28.29.32, 
45:1, 51:60 (bis). Actualizations of gr’—in the sense of “read (aloud),” 
“read out,” or “recite,” respectively—are present in Jeremiah 36:6, 8, 10, 
13—15, 23 and elsewhere. In Jeremiah 36:18, we have an instance of gr’ in 
the sense of “dictate.” Also relevant are terms that refer to writing 


implements and the products of writing:** for lūah cf. Jeremiah 17:1; for 
‘t, Jeremiah 8:8, 17:1. The term sefer is found in Jeremiah 25:13, 29:1; 
30:2, 32:10, 32:12, 32:44, 36:2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 32, 45:1, 51:60, while 
miktab and migra’ are not present in Jeremiah (but can be found in Exod 


32:16, 39:30, Deut 10:4, Isa 38:9, Esr 1:1, 2 Chron 21:12, 35:4, 36:22 and 
in Isa 1:13, 4:5, and Neh 8:8, respectively). 

We can conclude even now (and shall later demonstrate in more detail) 
that the practices of reading/reciting, on the one hand, and writing, on the 
other, are as indissolubly intertwined in Jeremiah as they were generally in 
ancient Near Eastern and Mediterranean societies. 


THE PRACTICE OF WRITING IN JUDAH ACCORDING TO 
CONTEMPORARY, NON-JEREMIANIC SOURCES 


At the time of the historical prophet Jeremiah, Judahite institutions trained 
scribes: such institutions and such training had been around for quite some 
time." Epigraphers have reconstructed the history of the Phoenician script 
and its “daughter” scripts, and that reconstruction makes clear that from the 
early times of the Israelite polity onward, Israelite scribes had been 
experienced and prolific practitioners of administrative and other writing 
activities (literacy among the general population was a different matter, 


though).*° Adopting the Phoenician alphabet and transforming it into a 


distinctively Hebrew one in the ninth century,” they were of crucial 


importance to their polity. Epigraphic texts in Hebrew cover the entire range 
of the activities of the society whose scribes produced them. Ostraca, 
vessels, seals, weights, and a range of different monuments (graves, 
buildings, and others) carried inscriptions. Among the writing implements 
were pens, incising tools, and chisels; surfaces include leather, parchment, 
papyrus, pottery, and stone.>® 

Given the importance of the scribal profession and the crucial service its 
members rendered to society and the state, the prominence of that 
profession and its activities in the book of Jeremiah is considerably less 
surprising than one might think. The work of the scribes was one of the 
consequences of the increasing division of labor in a society that underwent 
major social and economic changes during the lifetime of the prophet and 
generally in the late pre-exilic period. 

The technology of writing was exercised by scholar-scribes who—among 
other things—formulated, and assisted in imposing, a new legal system for 
Judah. It is the book of Deuteronomy that provides us with vestiges of the 
efforts of the Judahite monarchy to keep up with the ever-accelerating pace 


of economic change that inescapably led to a more and more complex 


society.°” The function of writing as a “means of communication” in such 
processes is summarized by J. Goody: “Changes in the means of 
communication [ ... | alter the range of possibilities open to man, internal 


as well as external, increasing not his abilities but his capacities and the 


skills needed to take advantage of these.” 


FROM ORAL TO WRITTEN TEXTS IN JEREMIAH 


In this section, we shall discuss examples of textualization as objectification 
and of ritualized and non-ritualized uses of text-objects in the book of 
Jeremiah. Also, attention will be given to the book as the result of an 
ongoing, long-term process of textualization. 

Let us have a closer look at Jeremiah 36:1—10 and the way in which it 
expresses the correlation between fixing the oracles in writing and their 
public recitation: Yahweh orders the prophet to write down, upon a scroll, 
all the oracles he has received. The aim is to let the Judahites hear “the 
words of the LORD”—i.e., to read out publicly the collection of oracles (vv. 
2 and 3; cf. vv. 6 and 8). So the text posits the following sequence: primary 
oral delivery (YHWH pronounces the oracles in the presence of the prophet 
who, it is taken for granted, commits them to memory); textualization of the 
oracles (the scribe writes them down at the dictation of the prophet); 
secondary oral delivery (the oracles are publicly read out from the scroll 
produced by the scribe). This, by the way, illustrates perfectly what Ehlich 
says about the production of (oral and) written texts for the purpose of 


transmission and interpretation.*! Jeremiah dictates (an unusual practice for 
prophetic oracles, some think)” all the oracles he has received to his scribe, 
who is asked eventually to read all of them from the scroll to “the people in 
his Temple” (36:6) and to “all the Judahites” who will come to the temple 
on the fast-day. Baruch does so (v. 10). He also reads the oracles to the 
circle of officials gathered in the chamber of the scribe (vv. 12 and 15; i.e., 
the chamber of Elishama, cf. vv. 20—21). Baruch is asked to explain how the 
oracles were put in writing (v. 17), which expresses the officials’ 
remarkable interest in the material detail of the process. Then a third 
reading takes place, in the presence of the king and his officials. As a 
consequence, the scroll is destroyed by the king himself (36:23), whereupon 


YHWH instructs Jeremiah to have the scroll completely rewritten. Baruch 
rewrites it and adds more oracles. The book of Jeremiah thus integrates 
reflection about an earlier stage of its production into its own narrative, a 
fact that is of great interest with regard to the literary artistry that is on 
display here. Unfortunately, we cannot discuss this further since it is outside 
the purview of the present chapter. 

As far as the procedure of dictation is concerned, Malamat makes an 
important point: the practice was not unknown in the ancient Near East. He 
States: 


Documentation of divine messages, especially when ordered by God, is not unusual among the 
biblical prophets (see e.g., Isa 8:1; Ezek 37:11; Hab 2:2). The reverse procedure, however, i.e., a 
prophet petitioning a scribe, on his own initiative, to record the prophet’s message, is indeed a 


rare event. Hence we have but a single instance of this procedure in both the Bible and Mari. 


Jeremiah 36:4 is indeed highly significant because of its biblically unique 
content. Malamat also states that “[t]he main question for us is, of course, 
why the prophet required at all a scribe to whom he could dictate his 


messages,” since “nowhere else in the Bible do we hear of a prophet 


availing himself of another person in order to dictate his messages. ”44 


K. van der Toorn points out that, 


[a]ccording to the biblical account, [Baruch] wrote at the dictation of the prophet. This part of 
the tale, however, is historically suspect because it is obviously designed to prove that the 
collection had the authority of the prophet: ipse dixit, or as the Semitic idiom has it, the oracles 
were “from the mouth” of the prophet. It is highly unlikely that Jeremiah took the initiative to 
put his oracles on record, and it was certainly not at the command of God. Prophets, as we have 
seen, were not in the habit of writing their messages; nor were they accustomed to dictating 


them to others.*> 


Based on Malamat’s investigation of the practice of dictation, we can only 
conclude that van der Toorn’s statement does not hold up. And more 
generally, it makes sense to ask whether the practice of a prophet dictating 
oracles to a scribe could anyway really have been that unique in a society 
that produced a significant amount and a huge variety of texts. This is 
unlikely, given the facts that (1) taking dictation was one of the typical tasks 
of well-trained Mesopotamian scribes, as becomes clear from textual and 
visual Mesopotamian evidence,“ and (2) the use of the quotation particle 
ma in some of the Assyrian oracles indicates “that they were not written by 


the prophets themselves but by professional scribes.”*/ 


TEXTUALIZATION AND “REVELATION”: A “THEOLOGY OF 
WRITING” IN THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH? 


C. L. Eggleston has stated that, 


[b]ecause YHWH ultimately authorizes “all these words,” Jeremiah’s theorization of writing is 
inherently theological. As a result, the scroll of Jeremiah challenges modern interpreters who 
understand writing as a secular act primarily in professional or economic contexts. Though 
relatively few in the modern West employ a theological account of writing, such interpretive 
frameworks were typical in the ancient Near East, and an adequate understanding of Jeremiah’s 
account of writing must attend to the theology underlying it. More specifically, one cannot 
comprehend Jeremiah without situating the act of writing within the theological framework 
provided by the book’s attempt at self-authorization. Accounts of writing and the written word 
that disregard this feature of the book omit an essential element of the equation in the book of 


Jeremiah and will thus have difficulty appreciating the tradents’ understanding of the book as 
48 


divinely-inspired written words. 
This remarkable statement is a good starting point for our discussion. 
Eggleston claims that “[b]ecause YHWH ultimately authorizes ‘all these 
words,’ Jeremiah’s theorization of writing is inherently theological.’”*” And 
from that he draws the following conclusion: “As a result, the scroll of 


Jeremiah challenges modern interpreters who understand writing as a 


secular act primarily employed in professional or economic contexts.”>? 


While it is not clear whether the author of these lines thinks of modern 
interpreters discussing the ancient evidence or of modern interpreters 
making general statements about the uses of writing, let us assume he thinks 
of the former. In that case, one can only say that, in ancient Western Asia, 
writing was indeed “primarily employed in professional or economic 
contexts” and that writing originates from those contexts.°' The history of 
writing both in cuneiform-using cultures and in alphabet-using ones 
provides ample evidence of that.>* 

While it is not clear whether the author would prefer more people “in the 
modern West [to] employ a theological account of writing,” and what use 
that would be, he is certainly right to stress that the concept of writing 
which characterizes the book of Jeremiah is numinously charged. But that 
does not tell us very much. Why exactly is it so charged, and with what 
effect? Why, according to the book of Jeremiah, is writing considered to be 
so important to the deity? And, since it is considered to be important to 
YHWH, why is he—in contrast to other biblical books, like Exodus, for 


example—not depicted as being an author and/or a scribe himself? As I 
pointed out many years ago, it certainly makes sense to speak of a 
“theology of writing” with regard to those texts in the Hebrew Bible that 
ascribe the practice of writing to the deity.” But while it has been claimed 
that, “[a]s a ‘scribal artefact,’ the book of Jeremiah is not only the result of 


professional scribal writing; it is also the work of prophetic and even divine 


writers,”>* the latter part of that claim cannot be corroborated: nowhere in 


the book is the activity of writing ascribed to the God of Israel (except in 
Jer 31:33, where it is employed in a purely metaphorical way). This 
constitutes a significant difference between the book of Jeremiah and other 
books in the Hebrew Bible that are equally characterized by a strong 
interest in writing: the authors and redactors who contributed to the 
formation of the book of Jeremiah did not find it necessary to depict God as 
his own first scribe, as the one who himself produces a written record of his 
utterances. Rather, they were content to ascribe the task of recording and 
preserving the deity’s oral texts to a human being, to a member of the 
scribal profession: Baruch. In the book, writing is and remains a human 
activity entrusted to a trained specialist. Nevertheless, that activity is 
dignified by its nature and object: it textualizes divine utterances. In that 
sense, while we cannot—with regard to the book of Jeremiah—speak of a 


theology of writing,’ writing has become a matter for reflection and is 
accorded a special dignity in the book: no more, no less. 

The most important textualization is the primary textualization— 
constituting the text as text; 1t is unimportant whether that happens orally or 
through writing. Once a text has been constituted, it can be handed on orally 
through messengers and other agents and/or in writing; the important thing 
is that it is stored, preserved, and handed on. This is why Ehlich’s analysis 
of what constitutes a text is so important: as we have pointed out, he rightly 
stresses that texts are constituted by the desire to preserve and make 
available specific utterances, viz., to establish a process of tradition and 


interpretation of those utterances.°° Textualization can be a seamless 
process, starting with the oral text, moving on to its being fixed in writing, 
and then on to its “re-oralization.” This is precisely the way in which the 
book describes, in Jeremiah 36, what we call textualization. While the 
practice of writing is of great importance to the authors and redactors of the 
book of Jeremiah, what matters most to them is that “the words of the 


LORD” be fixed, stored, preserved, and performed/re-enacted. Therefore they 
did not find it necessary to ascribe actual acts of writing to the deity (with 
the exception of the metaphorical use of “writing on the heart” in Jer 31:33, 
as pointed out earlier); for them it was sufficient to stress that YHWH had 
given human beings instructions that his words be fixed in writing. 

As we have seen, writing is considered important enough to preserve and 
hand on divine utterances to new audiences. How, then, is textualization 
related to revelation in the book of Jeremiah? Does it change the ways in 
which the adherents of the YHWH religion conceptualize revelation and 
perform authoritative texts, like the texts—referred to as “the words of the 
LORD”—which YHWH uttered in the presence of the prophet and which the 
prophet dictated to Baruch? One might say that the dynamics of 
“revelation” are altered by the process of textualization. While textualizing 
divine oracles was a standard procedure in ancient Western Asian 


cultures,°’ the uses to which the resultant texts were put differed 
considerably across cultures. But the concept of revelation was neither the 


result of scribal activity ideology, nor did the book of Jeremiah turn the 
concept of revelation into something entirely tied to written texts.~” 


THE PURPOSES OF TEXTUALIZED PROPHECY IN THE BOOK OF 
JEREMIAH 


As far as the purposes of textualization of prophetic texts are concerned, be 
it through dictation or through other means, the biblical picture is different 
from the situation in other ancient Western Asian cultures. No systematic 
archiving of prophetic texts seems to have taken place in Israel or Judah, 
but Jeremiah 36:2—-6 may indicate that the textualization of prophetic 
oracles was sometimes intended for documentary purposes. However, this 
is no proof of systematic archiving; it only tells us that scribes operated as 
the amanuenses of prophets, as they did in Assyria. The purpose of the 
documentation of Jeremiah’s oracles by Baruch was very different from that 
of the Assyrian records, though: the written documentation was, right from 
the start, intended to be made public, as 36:3 clearly indicates, and that 
probably was the basis of its later literary development; in any case, it was 
wide-ranging publicity that was the original objective of documenting the 


oracles.” Jeremiah 36 does not prove that a written record of Jeremiah’s 


oracles was produced as documentation for the royal archives; quite the 
contrary: in Jeremiah 36, textualization leads to the destruction of the 


written text that has just been produced.°! However, the reaction to this is to 
proceed to another, fresh textualization (Jer 36:32). Indeed, as we pointed 
out earlier, textualization for exclusively archival purposes must also have 
been practiced in Israel and Judah, but it never was the main purpose of 
textualization in those places. Rather, the textualization of prophetic texts 
was in the service of their oral proclamation: they were the material basis 
for the public readings whose purpose it was to confront the listeners with 
the oracles of yhwh, to inject these oracles into Judahite society (as 


described in, say, Hab 20) To do just that, to make these oracles 
inescapable, seems to have been the trigger of the original textualization of 
the oracles. While written texts are considered necessary for certain 
purposes (e.g., to produce written documentation of the deity’s oracles), the 
ultimate aim is to ensure the public proclamation and promulgation of the 
divine word: the written documentation provides the basis for the claim to 
authority; the main objective, however, is the oral proclamation. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE PROPHET JEREMIAH 


Legends, Traditions, and Their Evolution 


RONNIE GOLDSTEIN 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE NARRATIVE MATERIAL ABOUT THE 
PROPHET: THE EXTENT OF THE LEGENDS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE PROPHECIES 


Scattered throughout the book of Jeremiah are various details about the 
prophet and his experiences, more than about any other prophet in the 
Hebrew Bible. The nature and reliability of the “biographical” material 
about the prophet have been matters of constant debate, and, while some 
find in this material a base for the reconstruction of the prophet’s biography, 
others stress its fictional nature.! The present chapter will not reprise this 
debate. Rather, it will focus on the character of the legends about the 
prophet, their relationship to the prophecies, and the place they had in the 
history of the book. 

Only a few of the texts concerning the prophet in the book can be called 
narratives or legends about Jeremiah since, in many cases, these only 


provide the framework for a prophecy or a sermon.” In a significant number 
of those cases, they comprise elements added at redactional stages and are 
not independent narrative traditions about the prophet. 

Generally, it seems that there is a clear disconnect between the narrative 


traditions regarding the prophet and the rest of the material in the book, 


which points to the growth of the legends separately from the prophecies.” 


For instance, according to the book’s heading (Jer 1:2), Jeremiah started his 
career as a prophet in Josiah’s thirteenth year (see Jer 3:6 and the formula 
that records the period of his activity in 25:13; 36:2). Yet, while some of the 
prophecies can be connected to Josiah’s period, no legends or substantial 
literary traditions are given about those times. 


Similarly, various materials in the book that could have been the basis for 
narratives about the prophet did not develop in that manner. For example, 
there is no narrative tradition regarding the beginning of Jeremiah’s 
prophesying in Anathoth; such a tradition is only hinted at in texts such as 
Jeremiah 11:21, 12:5—6 (which refer to the pursuit of the prophet by the 
people of Anathoth and his relatives). The prophecy in Jeremiah 13:1—11 
seems connected geographically to the origins of the prophet in Anathoth 
(note the mention of Perath, a location that is probably next to Anathoth), 
and yet this passage is given only as a symbolic act without a substantial 
narrative. In this case, we would expect to have a story that describes the 
prophet going from his home in Anathoth to Perath and showing his worn 
clothing to the locals, but this tradition kept his form as a symbolic act. 

Aside from the relative scarcity of substantial narrative traditions, 
especially in the first part of the book (Jeremiah 1—25), there is also a 
disconnect between the existing narratives and non-narrative material about 
the prophet. For example, the collection of prophecies in Jeremiah 23:9-40 
concerns pseudo-prophets, and these figures are also the main issue raised 
in the narratives in Jeremiah 27—28. A connection between these passages 
could have been made in more than one way, but this is not the case. The 
prominent exception to this is the story in Jeremiah 26, which partly 
parallels the prophecy in Jeremiah 7:1—15 (see especially Jer 7:14 and 
26:6). 

Many of the prophecies’ headings, linking them to particular times and 
places, cannot be taken as stemming from narrative material about 
Jeremiah. In some cases, they derive from sources initially not connected to 
the prophet, such as the heading in Jeremiah 24:1b, which probably 
depends, directly or indirectly, on 2 Kings 24:8-17.° 

Other prophetic traditions, some of which might be considered narratives, 
are, in fact, only reports of prophecies, or symbolic acts, to which 
biographical elements were added (in many cases, probably secondarily). 
The prophecy in Jeremiah 34:8—22 serves as a good example. The narrative 
elements of this passage are preserved only as part of the heading of the 
prophecy in verses 8—11, and the central part of the passage (vv. 12—22) is 
not formally a narrative at all.° Similarly, the report about the House of the 
Rechabites in Jeremiah 35:1—19 tells simply of a symbolic act and contains 
scarcely any narrative elements. Only the heading in 35:1 (based probably 


on 2 Kgs 24:2) and verse 11 in the body of the text set the symbolic act in a 


narrative context.’ 

The long and developed report in Jeremiah 32 is somewhat different, as it 
includes prominent narrative elements. Here, the symbolic act of buying a 
field is transmitted almost like a story: the coming of Hananel, the purchase 
of the field, and the passing on of the deed of purchase to Baruch for 
safekeeping are described in great detail (32:6—14). These are connected to 
a place (the prison compound) and a discrete moment (when the prophet 
was imprisoned; 32:2; 32:8). Even the tradition concerning the prophet’s 
origin from Anathoth, which is hardly reflected in the stories, appears here 
(32:8), along with the connection of Jeremiah to Baruch (32:12). The 
dialogue between the prophet and God in 32:16—44 is also connected to a 
particular time and place (32:24-25). These elements transform a report 
about a symbolic act in Jeremiah 32:1—25 into a sort of a narrative, an 
exceptional case within the book.® 

Another unique case is the short episode in Jeremiah 29:24-32. In the 
Masoretic text (MT), the form of the passage is a report of a prophecy; the 
narrative elements are embedded within the prophecy against Shemaiah. 
This creates difficulties, particularly in verse 29, which should have 
appeared before verse 24. The Syriac version (and, to a lesser extent, the 
Septuagint) is markedly different, particularly in verses 24—25. Here, the 
material is structured as a narrative with a chronological sequence. Though 
many suppose that the version reflected in the Peshitta represents an effort 
to create a smoother text, verse 29, which is also attested in the MT, 


suggests that this transition to narrative occurred in the MT as well.” Either 
way, this case demonstrates that there was some fluidity between the 
narrative material and the prophecies. This passage (Jer 29:24-32) 
resembles another short story regarding Jeremiah and Pashhur (Jer 20:1—6). 
Both passages reflect a narrative tradition regarding the pursuit after the 
prophet while retaining some differences: in 20:1—6, the priest indeed 
strikes Jeremiah, but in 29:24—32, the priest does not harm the prophet. In 
both cases, a brief story serves only as a background for the prophet’s 
oracles against Pashhur (20:4—6) and Shemaiah (29:30-32). 


THE DOUBLE CYCLE OF STORIES ABOUT THE IMPRISON AND 
RELEASE OF JEREMIAH (JER 37:11—40:6) 


A double cycle of stories about Jeremiah in the last days of Jerusalem (Jer 
37:11—40:6) provides a possible key to understanding the history of the 
narrative traditions in the book of Jeremiah. This sequence contains various 
overlapping stories: two accounts of his capture and imprisonment (37:11-— 
15; 38:1-13), parallels versions of his secret meeting with Zedekiah (37:16— 
21; 38:14-28a), and a double narrative describing his release from jail by 
the Babylonians (embedded in 39:11—14 and 40:1-6). Contrary to the 
notion that this sequence is historically reliable, describing different 
incidents in Jeremiah’s life and perhaps even authored by Baruch son of 
Neriah, these dual accounts demonstrate that the chapters in which they are 
situated contain diverse traditions transmitted by different sources. 
Although scholars widely concede this position, the nature, essence, and 
relationship of the doublets continue to be debated.!° 

A possible explanation for the relationship between the narratives in this 
sequel lies in the passages regarding Jeremiah’s secret meeting with 
Zedekiah in Jeremiah 37:16—21 and 38:14-28a. According to Jeremiah 
37:16—21, Zedekiah secretly met with Jeremiah. In this account, the prophet 
complains about his imprisonment (v. 17) and implores: “Now please hear 
me, my lord king ... do not send me back to the house of Jonathan the 
scribe to die there” (v. 20). Zedekiah accedes to his request, transferring 
him to the prison compound (nnvan 1m), which is regarded as a better 
accommodation. In Jeremiah 38:14—28a, on the other hand, the king meets 
with Jeremiah secretly, and the predicts for him a harsh future with a sliver 
of hope: salvation is dependent on his surrender to the Babylonians. This 
episode ends with the king asking the prophet not to reveal their 
conversation (38:24). The king suggests the prophet to tell the officials that 
he was appealing to the king “not to send me back to the house of Jonathan 
to die there” (38:26). 

The best explanation for the relationship between those two passages is 
that the second narrative depends on the first, reworking it for the author’s 
specific purposes. The reference to Jonathan’s house is inappropriate in 
Jeremiah 38:26 since it was nowhere alluded to in 38:1—28a. This indicates 


that 38:1-28a depends on 37:11—21.!! In this case, it seems that the very 


existence of the doublet can be explained as a reaction of the author of 
38:14—28a to the earlier story in Jeremiah 37:16—21. While both episodes 
contain Jeremiah’s plea, this is represented as his own, true words in 37:20, 
and as a cover-up in 38:26.! It seems likely that the author of the story in 
38:14—28a was uncomfortable with the attitude of the prophet toward the 
king in Jeremiah 37:16—21. Jeremiah’s plea before Zedekiah did not befit 
his status as a divine envoy worthy of respect and deference. No other 
prophet acts in such a fashion, even in the face of persecution. !° Although 
Jeremiah is frequently portrayed as a suffering and harassed figure, he 
nowhere else pleads for his life before another human being. This episode 
contrasts dramatically with other passages in the book such as Jeremiah 
1:17—-19 (cf. v. 8; Jer 16:20-21) and 26:14-15. 

Unwilling to accept an act of supplication to the king by a prophet, the 
author of 38:24-27 took this statement and turned it on its head. While 
Jeremiah did, in fact, tell the officials that he pleaded with the king for his 
life, he did so only at Zedekiah’s suggestion in order to deceive the 
officials. Thus, the original story becomes a false report. According to this 
late narrative, it was actually Zedekiah who was afraid for his life, and 
Jeremiah only delivered God’s words to him. The author further covers for 
himself by insisting that the officials “stopped questioning him [i.e., 


Jeremiah], for the conversation had not been overheard” (38:27).!* In other 
words, according to this narrative, no one can claim that the version of 
events in Jeremiah 38 is not credible because only Zedekiah and Jeremiah 
were present. 

This reading accounts for the essential difference between the two 
traditions. In 38:14—28a, Jeremiah and Zedekiah’s positions are reversed, 
and the prophet regains his expected stature. Here, the king is the one who 
is in fear of being handed over to the Judeans who deserted to the 
Chaldeans (38:19), and Jeremiah is the one comforting him (38:20). In 
contrast to Jeremiah’s concern that he will be sent back to Jonathan’s house 
to die (37:19), in chapter 38, it is Zedekiah who is afraid that he will be 
delivered into the hands of those who have defected to the Chaldeans. 

It is possible then to establish with confidence the diachronic relationship 
between the two accounts of Jeremiah’s secret meeting with Zedekiah. The 
close similarities between them demonstrate that they are two 
interdependent accounts of the same event, one reworking the other. This 
conclusion fits well the relationship between the other double narratives 


relating to Jeremiah, and it traces the lines of his development as a character 
over time. The principal feature of this revision process is the idealization 
of the prophet and his acts: his transformation from human being to hero. 
Thus, the account of Jeremiah’s imprisonment in 38:1—13 seems 
designed to displace the one in 37:11—15. The first episode, in which 
Jeremiah was captured while attempting to escape from the city (37:12—13), 
is problematic. Jeremiah’s flight (most likely at the time of the siege; 37:11 
is probably secondary), which entailed his abandonment of the people of 
Jerusalem in a crisis, could be considered a misdeed for a prophet. The 
revised version of this episode, which describes how the prophet was 
thrown into a pit by the officers (38:1—13), corrects the problem. As in 
Jeremiah 37:11—15, the officers considered Jeremiah a traitor, but this time 
the cause was their refusal to accept his prophecy, which they viewed as 


treasonous (38:4).!> 

The same explanation can also be applied to the double account of the 
release of the prophet by the Babylonians in 38:28b, 39:3, 14 (the first 
version of the account), and 39:11—12, 40:2—6 (the second version). Here 
also, Jeremiah’s release by the Babylonians at the time of the defeat of the 
city (38:28b, 39:3, 14) could suggest that the prophet was a collaborator and 
a traitor.!° The later version of the release, embedded in 39:11—12; 40:2-6, 
makes this situation a bit easier to digest: the prophet is not freed 
immediately at the time of the conquest of the city, but instead is released 
from his fetters amidst the Judeans in their way into exile (Jer 40:1, 4). At 
the same time, the prophet’s importance is enhanced in the revised episode: 
the prophet is released at the order of Nebuchadnezzar himself explicitly 
because his prophecy has been confirmed (see Psalms 105:19—20).!7 

It seems that even within the first cycle of materials, which included the 
story about the imprisonment of the prophet (37:12—15), his meeting with 
the king (37:16—21), and his release by the Babylonians (38:28b, 39:3, 14), 
there are traces of diachronic literary development, which occurred before 
the evolution of the second cycle. The author of the first cycle appears to 
have reworked an early version of those stories to create the present 
sequence. Alongside the traditions about Zedekiah defending Jeremiah from 
the officers, others maintain the king was responsible for arresting the 
prophet (see Jer 32:2—5).!® One could speculate that the story of the 
meeting in Jeremiah 37:17—21, which present Zedekiah more positively, 


was a response to traditions concerning the imprisonment of the prophet by 
the king and his release by the Babylonians.!? By incorporating the episode 
regarding Jeremiah’s secret meeting with Zedekiah (37:16—21), this author 
displayed the king defending the prophet, and he represented the ministers 
as Jeremiah’s persecutors.” With this, he created a sequence that included: 
imprisonment of the prophet by the officers, his meeting with the king, and 
his release. The resulting narrative softened the king’s role during the period 


of the prophet’s persecution.?! Likewise, seemingly aware of the charges of 
treason brought against Jeremiah during the siege, the author of the first 
cycle sought to rebut the claim that Jeremiah was a traitor (37:12, 14). 


OTHER KEY NARRATIVE TRADITIONS CONCERNING JEREMIAH 


Apart from the cycle of stories in Jeremiah 37:1—40:6 and the broader 
chronological narrative sequence in Jeremiah 37—44 (see further discussion 
in the following), there are a small number of episodes within the book with 
strong narrative elements that could be called “legends about Jeremiah.” 
The core stories are connected with Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. Two 
narratives are associated with Jehoiakim: the trial in the Temple (Jeremiah 
26) and the burning of the scroll (Jeremiah 36); other traditions are 
primarily associated with Zedekiah: the story about the delegation to the 
prophet (Jer 37:3—10; and its Deuteronomistic parallel in Jer 21:1—10), the 
narrative about his imprisonment in the days of Zedekiah and his release by 
the Babylonians (see earlier discussion), and a story about the struggle of 
Jeremiah with Hananiah the false prophet (Jeremiah 28).77 

The key narratives, which lack a clear connection with Jeremiah’s 
prophecies, are related to accounts of earlier encounters between Judean 
and Israelite kings and prophets. For instance, the story of Zedekiah’s 
delegation to Jeremiah (in both versions) contrasts with Hezekiah’s 
delegation to Isaiah during the Assyrian siege on Jerusalem. Similarly, 
Jehoiakim is measured against Hezekiah in the prophet’s trial story, as seen 
in Jeremiah 26. In Jeremiah 36, Jehoiakim burning the scroll is the 
antithesis of Josiah’s response to Hulda’s prophecy in 2 Kings 22. Thus, in 
order to vindicate Judah’s exile, stories about the two prominent kings in 
Jeremiah—Jehoiakim and Zedekiah—are juxtaposed in these stories with 
Judah’s two righteous kings: Hezekiah and Josiah. A further, more complex 


relationship also exists between Jeremiah and Michaiah’s confrontation 
with the Israelite and Judean Kings in 1 Kings 22. This relationship is 
evident primarily in two narratives: the story of Zedekiah’s visit to the 
prophet after his imprisonment (Jer 37:11—21), and the story about the 
confrontation of Jeremiah and Hananiah (Jeremiah 28). 


The Burning of the Scroll in the Days of Jehoiakim 


The story about the burning of the scroll by King Jehoiakim (Jeremiah 36) 
is the most developed of the prophet’s stories outside of Jeremiah 37—44, 
even though it contains thematic elements that connect it to Jeremiah’s 
other symbolic acts. This story is shaped as a literary inversion, a sort of a 
mirror-image narrative of the story of the finding of the Torah scroll during 
Josiah’s reign (2 Kgs 22—23).*? Jehoiakim burns the scroll that warned him 
of the coming destruction, unlike King Josiah (2 Kgs 22), who obeys the 
newly found scrolls’ instructions. Many details in Jeremiah 36 form a clear 
connection to the narrative of 2 Kings 22—23. It seems that this story was 
meant to clarify that even the righteous deeds of Josiah were not effective in 
nullifying the destruction. Jehoiakim’s wicked actions reversed his father’s 
just actions and further justified the exile and destruction. 


The Narrative of the Trial of the Prophet in the Days of Jehoiakim 


The trial of Jeremiah (Jeremiah 26) should be read in the same light. The 
main thread of this story is a legal dispute, and yet, it weaves in a narrative 
by reporting about the pursuit of the prophet, his trial by the priests and the 
prophets, and ultimately, his dramatic rescue by the people and the officers. 
In a fashion similar to Jeremiah 36, the centerpiece of this story also 
juxtaposes Jeremiah and Jehoiakim with the prophets and kings who 
preceded them. The story serves as a loose description of the trial: the 
prophet stood in the courtyard of the temple at the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign and warned about the coming destruction of the city (26:1—6); in 
response, the priests and prophets agitated for Jeremiah to receive a death 
sentence (26:7—11), the prophet defended himself (26:12—15), and the 
officers accepted the words of the prophet (26:16). The elders’ argument for 
sparing the prophet, comparing him to Micah the Morashtite (26:17—19), 
stands as the climax of the story. The narrative creates an explicit contrast 
between the people of Jeremiah’s time and those of Micah’s. Hezekiah 


listened to Micah when the latter predicted the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple. The king, in turn, prayed to God and nullified the bad decree. 
The contrast between each king’s attitude toward the respective prophet is 
significant. This issue motivates the inclusion of verses 20-23 that do not 
deal with Jeremiah. According to these verses, Uriah son of Shemaiah the 
prophet also predicted the future destruction, and Jehoiakim sent agents to 
kill him. This story stresses the difference between Jehoiakim and Hezekiah 
even further: while Hezekiah heeds Micah’s words, Jehoiakim kills the 
prophet who brought him a similar message. 

In sum, these two stories about Jeremiah in the days of Jehoiakim 
(Jeremiah 26; 36) are linked by their common purpose: to draw a contrast 
between Jehoiakim and his righteous forebears, Hezekiah and Josiah. 


The Delegation to the Prophet (Jer 37:3—10; 21:1-10) 


According to Jeremiah 37:3-10, Zedekiah sent a delegation to Jeremiah 
after the Babylonian army had retreated from Jerusalem. The prophet 
responded by telling them the Babylonians would return and destroy 
Jerusalem. This unit is most likely a composite text. It seems that in its 
original form, the background for the story was the siege on Jerusalem, and 
it included a description of the request from the prophet (37:3), as well as 
the harsh response of the prophet to the king of Judah. In it, he predicted 
that the siege would not be lifted, and Jerusalem would be destroyed (verses 
6—7a, 9-10). Only in a secondary stage were verses 4—5, 7b—8 added to this 
story, adapting it to a precise historical moment: the drawback of the 
Babylonian forces from Jerusalem because of the Egyptian army’s arrival.** 

The story has a parallel in Jeremiah 21:1—10. Aside from the obvious 
resemblance between the two, there are also similarities in technical 
vocabulary: one of the messenger’s identities (37:3; 21:1); and the inquiry’s 
phrasing (21:2; 37:3).7° In contrast to the passage in Jeremiah 37:3-10, 
which generally lacks Deuteronomistic phraseology, the Deuteronomistic 
character of Jeremiah 21:1—10 is evident.*° The setting for this latter story is 
the siege of Jerusalem, and it seems as if the author of Jeremiah 21:1—10 
used the core of Jeremiah 37:3—10 (prior to the addition of vv. 4—5, 7b-—8), 
adapting it to Deuteronomistic ideas by adding a warning and stressing the 
possibility of repentance (see later discussion concerning the relationship 


between the narrative traditions and the Deuteronomistic redaction of the 
book).7/ 

The composite story in Jeremiah 37:3—10 stands in contrast to the stories 
about Isaiah and Hezekiah and the salvation of Jerusalem (2 Kgs 18:17- 
19:37). While Isaiah proclaims the withdrawal of the Assyrian army at the 
rumor of the approaching of an Egyptian army (2 Kgs 19:7), Jeremiah 
announces the Babylonian army’s return after refuting a rumor regarding 
the Egyptian army, leading to the destruction of the city by the renewed 
Babylonian siege (7b).”° Connections between Jeremiah 37:3—10 and the 
story about the delegation to Isaiah during Sennacherib’s expedition to 
Judah are found throughout the story (uniform or not). Traditions 
regarding the rescue of Jerusalem and its destruction were made to resemble 
each other through an ongoing developmental process that affected various 
stages of these traditions. In the early layer of the delegation’s story (37:3, 
6—7a, 9-10), Jeremiah seems antithetical to Isaiah, who promises the city’s 
safety. The delegations’ descriptions within the narrative, and their 
messages to each prophet, are similar (compare Jer 37:3 and 2 Kgs 19:2-4). 
The response of Jeremiah, which warned: “Do not delude yourselves into 
thinking ‘The Chaldeans will go away from us’ ” (37:9), recalls the words 
of Sennacherib, according to Rabshakeh: “Thus said the king: Do not let 
Hezekiah deceive you, for he will not be able to deliver you from my 
hands” (2 Kgs 18:29; see also 2 Kgs 19:10). 

The tradition regarding Jerusalem’s deliverance during Isaiah’s time is 
also reflected in Jeremiah 21:1—10, as the statement in Jeremiah 21:2 
implies: “Perhaps the Lord will act for our sake in accordance with all His 
wonders so that [Nebuchadrezzar] will withdraw from us.” It may even 
lurk in the background of Jeremiah 21:4—6, according to which, God 
Himself will fight against the inhabitants of Jerusalem.*° Jeremiah is 
presented here as Isaiah’s antithesis, and the destruction of Jerusalem is 
depicted as the opposite of Jerusalem’s deliverance in the time of 
Sennacherib. 

Thus, core narrative traditions about the prophet were shaped with an eye 
to traditions concerning his predecessors. This phenomenon is explicit in 
Jeremiah 26; it stands behind the shaping of the story in Jeremiah 36, as 
also affected the content and wording of Jeremiah 37:3—10 and 21:1—10. 
While these narrative materials have only a tenuous thematic link with the 


prophet’s collections of prophecies (apart from the connection between 
Jeremiah 26 and the prophecy in Jeremiah 7), they have a close connection 
to the narrative traditions of other prophets operating in Judea: Micah the 
Morashite, the prophet Isaiah, and the prophetess Hulda. 


Jeremiah and Hananiah (Jeremiah 28) and the Meeting between 
Jeremiah and Zedekiah (Jer 37:16—21) 


The clash between Jeremiah and Hananiah, as described in Jeremiah 28, 
also bears some resemblance to an account from an earlier era: the story of 
Micaiah in 1 Kings 22. The Micaiah narrative also has similarities with the 
first account of the prophet’s meeting with Zedekiah (Jer 37:16-21). 
Although the account of the clash between Hananiah and Jeremiah 
centers on the symbolic acts of these two prophets, it differs from other 
symbolic acts within the book: it is grounded in a particular time and place, 
and it includes a plot, which describes the actions of the prophet and his 
antagonist. Thus, it creates a story. As in the double cycle in Jeremiah 
37:11—40:6, it seems that a process of idealization took place here as well. 
The core of the narrative is a short story, essentially a sophisticated 
symbolic act (beginning with the original nucleus of Jer 27: 1—8), in which 
Jeremiah appeared before Zedekiah with thongs and bars of a yoke, 
demanding that he submit to the king of Babylon. As a result, Hananiah 
broke the bar on Jeremiah’s neck and promised that the burden of the king 
of Babylon would be broken within two years (the core of 28:1-2 and 
28:10-11). Originally, this story probably ended with God’s word to 
Jeremiah, which promised a yoke of iron instead of the broken wooden 


yoke (the core of 28:12—14).*! The story seems quite realistic: the prophet is 


not portrayed as a legendary figure, but experiences humiliation and is 


embarrassed by his opponent’s words.’ 


This story has been modified significantly by the addition of a 
Deuteronomistic layer. In this layer, which includes verses 3—4 (without the 
words “Yes, I will break the yoke of the king of Babylon”), 5—9, 15—17, the 
main topic is the future of the vessels exiled with Jeconiah. While in the 
original layer, the prophet suffers humiliation in silence, the 
Deuteronomistic layer puts words in Jeremiah’s mouth, based on 
Deuteronomy 18:9-22, to articulate a response to Hananiah.*? Moreover, 
according to the Deuteronomistic layer, Jeremiah’s response includes his 


prediction against Hananiah: “This year you shall die,” concluding the story 
with the fulfillment of this prophecy. The difference between the original, 
non-Deuteronomistic kernel of the story and the Deuteronomistic layer is 
apparent. It seems that here, too, one can find an attempt to transform the 
image of the prophet into an ideal figure. 

The story of Jeremiah and Hananiah has a close parallel in the story of 
Micaiah and Zedekiah in 1 Kings 22:6—28. Both stories depict a struggle 
between two prophets: a true prophet and a false prophet. Additionally, they 
both feature a symbolic act (iron horns by Zedekiah son of Chenaanah [1 
Kings 22:11] versus a yoke on Jeremiah’s neck [Jer 27:2; 28:10]); they 
include a violent action taken by a false prophet (striking the prophet by 
Zedekiah [1 Kgs 22:24] versus breaking the yoke by Hananiah [Jer 28:10]); 
and ultimately, they build an argument between specific prophets into a 
broader discussion of how to identify a legitimate prophet (especially 
according to the Deuteronomistic layer in Jer 28:6—8; compare with 1 Kgs 
22:22, 24-25). It is difficult to determine whether one of the stories was 
inspired by the other—and, if so, the direction of the influence. 

A similar situation exists with Jeremiah and Zedekiah’s meeting story in 
the king’s palace (Jer 37:16—21), which can also be compared to 1 Kings 
22.°4 In these two stories, the king invites the prophet for a consultation, 
and, in both accounts, the prophet’s opinion is contrary to the opinion of 
other prophets who promise victory.* According to 1 Kings 22:26-27, the 
prophet is imprisoned due to his prophecy, and the terms of his 
imprisonment are harsh: “scant bread and scant water.” According to 
Jeremiah 37:21, by contrast, the prophets imprisonment has been 
alleviated, and he is given a reasonable portion of bread: “a loaf of bread 
daily.” The prison’s role in 1 Kings 22 is evident: this is the place of the 
prophet’s confinement until it becomes clear whether his words are correct 
or not. In contrast, Jeremiah’s residence in the courtyard compound is, in 
this case, an act of kindness by the king. 


THE SO-CALLED BIOGRAPHY OF JEREMIAH (JEREMIAH 37—44) 
AND ITS COMPOSITION 


Jeremiah 37—44, the so-called biography of Jeremiah, is an unusual 
composition within the prophetical books. These chapters include a 


sequence of stories about the prophet, beginning with the siege of Jerusalem 
and ending with the exile of Jeremiah to Egypt, along with the remnants of 
Judah. Despite its assumed connection to Baruch the son of Neriah, and the 
historical veracity frequently attributed to these chapters by many scholars, 
it is clear that it is an artificial composition assembled a long time after the 
period of Jeremiah. 

The principal stage of the existing sequence’s composition was carried 
out by a redactor who built the present sequence from independent sources. 
For this reason, he should be considered the author of this sequence. The 
major part of the redaction in chapters 37—44 forms the work of a single 
redactor, whose primary intent, it seems, was to incorporate Jeremiah into a 
chronicle about the last days of Jerusalem and Judah, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the murder of Gedaliah (a chronicle in which the prophet did 
not originally appear). By turning the prophet into a central protagonist in 
Judean history, this redactor explained the kingdom’s fate as a direct 
consequence of the people’s refusal to heed his warnings. This sequence 
was composed by a Deuteronomistic redactor, who belongs to a late stage in 
the evolution of the Deuteronomistic school, evincing close substantive and 
stylistic affinities with the literature of the Second Temple period. This late 
redactor combined two primary types of literary sources—narratives about 
the prophet and a chronicle concerning the last days of the kingdom of 


Judah —to set forth his view of the prophet’s role in history.” 

The account regarding Gedaliah and the events following his murder in 
Jeremiah 40:7—41:18 stands between two stories about Jeremiah, the first 
recounting his release by the Babylonians (Jer 40:1-6), the second 
describing how the remnant asked Jeremiah for divine guidance before their 
descent to Egypt (Jer 42:1-43:3). The original narrative regarding 
Jeremiah’s release appears to have made no mention of Gedaliah, his 
presence being introduced in Jeremiah 40:5 by the redactor responsible for 
the sequence as a whole. This redactor likewise altered the chronicle 
concerning the descent of the Judean remnant to Egypt by inserting the 
dialogue between them and Jeremiah in Jeremiah 42:1—43:3. In this fashion, 
he reinterpreted history by adducing an alternative reason for the emigration 
—namely, the people’s refusal to heed the prophet’s warnings. 

Similar techniques are apparent in Jeremiah 37—40:6, which links the 
prophet’s biography with national history, thus providing an alternative 
explanation for the latter. Concerning Jeremiah’s imprisonment, this 


redactor positioned the climax of the siege (the outbreak of famine in the 
city) as the background for the second story regarding Jeremiah’s 
imprisonment (compare Jer 38:9; Jer 37:21 to 2 Kgs 25:3). Thus, according 
to this redactor, the double cycle represented consecutive events. The same 
tendency to reinterpret the chronicle about the last days of Jerusalem and 
turn Jeremiah into a central figure of Judean history is visible in Jeremiah 
39:1—14, where the city’s destruction by the Babylonians is combined with 
the release of the prophet at the same time. Similarly, Jeremiah 37:1-2, 
which is partially paralleled in 2 Kings 24:17-20, serves to introduce the 
sequence as a whole, thereby underscoring that the catastrophe occurred 
because the king and the people refused to heed the prophet’s warnings. 
Therefore, the redactor understood the two cycles of stories about 
Jeremiah as relating to two different events, placing them one after the other 


in chronological order.** The placement of the two versions side by side 
directly contravened the second cycle, which was meant to replace the first. 
The redactor may have been motivated by the desire to portray Jeremiah as 
long-suffering, for example, or to preserve as many traditions as possible 
regarding the prophet.°” It seems plausible that he regarded all the sources 
at his disposal as authentic (and thus authoritative), thus seeking to arrange 
them in such a way as to ensure that all the events in Jeremiah’s life were 
included in the narrative sequence. This is a particularly intriguing 
possibility since it attests to a viewpoint precisely the opposite to the one 
taken by the author of the second cycle concerning Jeremiah’s 
imprisonment (and, in particular, the author of 38:14—28a, who had no 
qualms about turning the story in 37:17—21 into a false account). The course 
this redactor took may represent a function of his temporal remove from the 
sources, placing them virtually side by side without any trace of 
differentiation or hint at their inner relationship. 

It is this redactor who inserted, and probably even composed, the two 
accounts about Jeremiah and the Judean community who emigrated to 
Egypt: Jeremiah 42:1—43:5 and 44:1-30. Those two accounts are generally 
regarded as belonging to the Deuteronomistic stratum of the book. Their 
syntax, lexical features, and grammar suggest that they were composed at a 
relatively late date; the ideas embodied in them also reflect those prevalent 
during the Second Temple period. Both narratives are disputations, evincing 
particularly close affinities with another genre characteristic of the Second 
Temple period: penitential prayers and their literary setting. Employing 


concepts and terminology typical of this literature—especially regarding 
retribution—Jeremiah 42 and 44 appear to exemplify the view that past 
generations received just punishment after having consistently ignored the 
prophetic admonitions to repent. The historical background of Jeremiah 42 
and 44 reflect the circumstances in Judea during the Persian period, and the 
two accounts were intended to reinforce the notion that the only hope that 
the Israelites’ covenant with YHWH will be preserved rests with the returnees 
from Babylon. To highlight this fact, the Judeans in Egypt are depicted in 
those narratives as the complete antithesis of the Babylonian returnees, 
serving as an example of the people’s stubbornness and rebelliousness in 


refusing to heed Jeremiah’s cautions.*° 


THE NARRATIVE MATERIAL AND THE DEUTERONOMISTIC 
REDACTION 


The complexity of the narrative material in the book of Jeremiah has 
implications for understanding the relationship between the 
Deuteronomistic content in the book (referred to as layer C) and the 
narrative material (referred to as layer B).*! Although some narratives about 
the prophet are clearly Deuteronomistic, part of the prophet’s biographical 
stories must be separated from the Deuteronomistic speeches: the narratives 
and the Deuteronomistic speeches are not two literary expressions of the 


same Deuteronomistic source, as some have argued.** The two cycles about 
Jeremiah in Jeremiah 37:11—40:6 are mostly non-Deuteronomistic. Through 
some other stories, one can find a non-Deuteronomistic kernel that 
underwent Deuteronomistic redaction to different degrees (e.g., the story in 
Jeremiah 28, as mentioned earlier). For instance, the story in Jeremiah 36 
has some idioms and ideas that characterize the Deuteronomistic redaction 
(see especially vv. 2—3, v. 7, and the prophecy to Jehoiakim in vv. 29-31), 
but the core of the story shows no such signs, and is possibly non- 
Deuteronomistic. 

In contrast, some of the stories are clearly Deuteronomistic without an 
apparent pre-Deutronomistic nucleus (such as Jeremiah 42 and 44; probably 
also Jeremiah 35). A significant part of the Deuteronomistic material about 
the prophet and his experiences seems to be relatively late. It can be dated 
to the Persian period, presumably from the last part of the fifth century BCE. 


BETWEEN PROPHECY AND NARRATIVE 


In the first part of the book, there is a sequence that is somewhat akin to a 
narrative about the prophet (chapters 18—20). This is a quasi-narrative, 
created by an editor out of materials that had almost no biographical basis. 
The relationship between the different passages in this sequence is loose. 
This includes a symbolic act in the house of the potter (18:1—11), a poetic 
prophecy of doom (18:13-17), a complaint prayer (18:19-23), another 
prophetic act: smashing the jug (19:1—13), the arrest of the prophet by 
Pashhur (20:1—6), and a collection of complaint prayers (20:7—18). The 
sequence seems to have been composed to connect the prophecies to the 
prophet’s life events, and simultaneously to develop a new theological 
message that had not existed in the separate units. A thin editorial layer 
connects the units: verses 18:12 and 18:18, which are related in content and 
style, combine the first three passages and create a semi-biographical 
sequence between them. Jeremiah 19:14-15 has a similar function: its 
primary purpose in this section is to build a continuum between 19:1—13 
and 20:1—6, originally two separate units. This unit’s considerable editorial 
effort indicates a redactor’s attempt to sort out the prophetic sources in his 
hand as a quasi-biographical work. With this, he created a portrayal 
reminiscent of other traditions regarding Jeremiah, the persecuted prophet 


who fulfills his role by warning the people.” 

It seems that, in this case, the author of the sequence in Jeremiah 18—20 
sought to contextualize the prophecies, and especially the complaint prayers 
attributed to Jeremiah, which include a request to punish the people for their 
misdeeds. There is, thus, a reason to suppose that the placing of Jeremiah 
18—20 in the present sequence of the book was intended to influence the 
reading of the other complaint prayers in Jeremiah 11—17 (also known as 
the “Confessions of Jeremiah”), which are interspersed throughout these 
chapters without having been incorporated explicitly into the context of the 
prophet’s life experiences. 

The complaint prayers attributed to Jeremiah, probably at an early stage 
of the traditions about the prophet, were, in this case, an essential factor in 
the creation of a quasi-biographical sequence about the persecution of the 


prophet because of his harsh words against the people.** The prayers were 
attributed to the prophet, probably because of verses like Jeremiah 15:16: 


“When your words were offered, I devoured them”; and Jeremiah 17:15: 
“See, they say to me: ‘Where is the prediction of the Lord? Let it come to 


pass!” (see also: Jer 18:20; Jer 20:8-9).4° These prayers, which have 
parallels in complaint prayers outside of the book of Jeremiah (see esp. 
Psalms 35:11—14; 109:4—5), invited the redactors of the book to find a 
context for them. This led to the creation of the current sequence in 
Jeremiah 18-20, creating two cycles of denunciation by the prophet, 
persecution of him by the people, and, as a consequence, a complaint by 
him. This is in accordance with redactional (and mainly Deuteronomistic) 
ideas regarding the prophet’s role and the growing tradition relating to the 
persecution of prophets by the people. A similar process probably happened 
also earlier, and it is possible that the story about Jeremiah in the cistern (Jer 
38:1—13) is based on the similar motif in the complaint prayers (as Psalms 


69:1-3).*° 


IDEALIZATION, SCHEMATIZATION, AND HISTORICIZATION 


The transmission and evolution of the main traditions concerning the 
prophet were affected by three central factors: 


Idealization: modifying details in the tradition of the prophet that appear problematic. As we have 
seen, this process was responsible for significant changes to the image of the prophet. 
Schematization: adaptation of the prophet’s narrative to fixed ideological and historiographical 
patterns. In this process, characters tend to lose their specificity and begin to serve the author’s main 
idea. This process occurred in the Deuteronomistic redaction, which intended to give the material in 
its possession a consistent and uniform message.*/ 

Historicization: matching the prophet’s narrative to the dominant historiography and creating links 
between the prophet’s actions and the major events of his era. This process should probably also be 
related to the addition of headings to the prophecies, which have a central place in the creation of the 
biographical tradition of the prophet. Many of these headings appear to have been added at an 
editorial stage to anchor the traditions and deeds of the prophet in a detailed biographical sequence. 
For example, the connection of the episode in Jeremiah 34:8-22 to the temporary lifting of the 
Babylonian siege of Jerusalem is the work of a redactor whose intent is to link traditions concerning 
Jeremiah’s life with other historiographical traditions regarding the siege and the city’s destruction, 
thus providing a theological explanation for the historical events and, at the same time, depicting the 
prophet as being directly involved in history.** A similar technique was used in chapters 37—44 (see 
earlier discussion). The implications for the attempt to sketch the prophet Jeremiah’s biography from 
the traditions preserved in the book are clear. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HEBREW AND THE BOOK OF 
JEREMIAH 


AARON D. HORNKOHL 


INTRODUCTION: THE LINGUISTIC PERIODIZATION OF BIBLICAL 
HEBREW 


LINGUISTIC examination of the book of Jeremiah contributes to 
understanding both the development of ancient Hebrew and the book’s 


place in that history. ! Broadly speaking, the majority of Biblical Hebrew 
(BH) can be typologically periodized into two principal, linguistically 
distinctive chronolects (Hornkohl 2013a; Hurvitz 2013). 

Most of the Hebrew Bible is written in what is most commonly termed 
Classical Biblical Hebrew (CBH; also Standard Biblical Hebrew [SBH] or 
Early Biblical Hebrew [EBH]). This is most accurately defined as the 
written register of Hebrew characteristic of biblical material with 
composition dates ranging from the Iron Age to the Babylonian Exile, that 
is, approximately 1000-600 BCE. Although the language of this material 
does not exhibit complete internal homogeneity, i.e., among the constituent 
biblical works, and also differs to some extent from the Hebrew of 
contemporary epigraphic sources, CBH represents a recognizable and 
delimited linguistic range of features, even though, admittedly, the range 
has somewhat fuzzy boundaries. With the possible exception of occasional 
interpolations, the category of CBH texts includes the Pentateuch, the 
Former Prophets, and—acknowledging the difficulties inherent in 
periodizing poetic language—such works as First Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah among the Latter Prophets, as well as many of the Psalms. 

By contrast, Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH) is the label used to designate 
the language of works composed after the Restoration, from approximately 
450 BCE, whether these explicitly date themselves to the period—such as 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra—Nehemiah, and Chronicles—or bear the telltale 


linguistic hallmarks of late works—such as the narrative framework of Job, 
Ecclesiastes (Qohelet), and Psalm 119 (Hurvitz 2013; Morgenstern 2016). 
The features that distinguish LBH from CBH are the results of both internal 
developments and external factors, the latter often consisting of loans from 
Aramaic, Akkadian, and Persian. 

Crucially, neither the division just described nor the constituent makeup 
of each category need be established subjectively. Rather, classification 
begins with the known periods and linguistic profiles of control specimens 
and proceeds on the basis of objective criteria, according to which, first, 
features and, then, texts are periodized. The control specimens for CBH 
consist of pre-exilic Hebrew (and, to some extent, cognate) inscriptions 
(Ahituyv, Garr, and Fassberg 2016), whereas LBH control subjects include 
the aforementioned core post-exilic biblical books from the Writings, as 
well as a vast assemblage of extra-biblical Hebrew (and cognate) material 
from the Second Temple period (Morgenstern 2013). The classical and late 
linguistic profiles of these sets of material are vitally important, because 
these are the only texts whose approximate dates can be secured on non- 
linguistic grounds. Special significance attaches to inscriptions and 
documents discovered in situ, as these have escaped potential retouching 
during transmission. 

Focusing on securely dated post-exilic sources, scholars have amassed 
(and continue to enlarge) an inventory of distinctive Second Temple 
linguistic markers (see, e.g., Hurvitz 2014). To ensure a measure of 
objectivity, experts routinely employ a three-pronged methodology for 
identifying characteristically post-exilic linguistic elements (Hurvitz 2013). 
For a linguistic element to be considered especially distinctive of LBH, it 
must satisfy each of three criteria: (1) exclusive (or predominant) late 
distribution, (2) late extra-biblical corroboration, and (3) classical linguistic 
opposition. The precondition for classification as a diagnostically late 
linguistic marker is (general) confinement to (potentially) post-exilic 
material, 1.e., (general) absence from purported classical material (general, 
because some features especially characteristic of late texts also 
sporadically, i.e., uncharacteristically, occur in earlier material). Especially 
in the case of a rare BH feature or one occurring in just a single BH work, it 
is next important to confirm, via extra-biblical corroboration, that the 
feature was broadly typical of the late period and not idiosyncratic. Finally, 
to ensure the significance of an element’s absence from potentially earlier 


material, it is necessary to identify linguistic alternatives in suspected 
classical works. This demonstrates the meaningfulness of its absence; it 
went unused despite opportunities for its use. Having assembled a range of 
features uniquely typical of LBH, ancient Hebrew texts are linguistically 
periodized in line with their inclusion or exclusion of diagnostically late 
linguistic elements from the realms of phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
vocabulary. A composition is deemed to be post-exilic only if it exhibits an 
accumulation of diagnostically late linguistic features relative to its size. 
The criterion of accumulation is essential, because it allows for a distinction 
between works that regularly employ numerous diagnostically late features 
and those in which, for whatever reason, features known to typify late 
works sporadically or idiosyncratically stand out in otherwise thoroughly 
classical crowds of features. 

The late historical periodization of a work on the basis of its LBH 
typology is relatively uncontroversial (though differences of opinions attach 
to specific cases; see later discussion in this chapter). By contrast, equating 
CBH typology with pre-exilic composition is contentious. According to the 
approach adopted here, reflecting that of many specialists, since all biblical 
and extra-biblical material securely datable to the Second Temple period 
(and beyond) exhibits telltale accumulations of distinctively later features 
(though, to be sure, not always in the same concentrations), it is reasonable 
to attribute absences of such accumulations to pre-exilic composition. The 
most extreme alternative view is that there is no link between linguistic 
periodization and historical chronology (see later discussion). 

Certain ambiguities, complexities, and disagreements regarding the 
foregoing paradigm and approach must be acknowledged and addressed. 
First, as implied earlier, not all examples of BH fit neatly into the two 
proposed phases. On the one hand, some examples of poetic Hebrew, 
especially the poetic sections of the Pentateuch and Former Prophets, 
present concentrations of features that either preserve or imitate an 
apparently pre-classical from of the language often called Archaic Biblical 
Hebrew (ABH), though there is controversy over whether certain features 
and compositions are genuinely archaic or merely archaizing (Mandell 
2013; Gianto 2016). Also, while many compositions profile neatly as either 
classical or late, others present a Hebrew typologically transitional between 
CBH and LBH, which is sometimes termed Transitional Biblical Hebrew 
(TBH), e.g., Second Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 


Lamentations, and, perhaps 2 Kings 24—25 and other parts of the second 
half of the book of Kings (Hornkohl 2016). Still other biblical compositions 
are difficult to classify linguistically for various reasons, such as genre, 
regional dialect, register, and/or literary strategy, which might also explain 
the use of features that deviate from CBH norms. Any one or a combination 
of these complicating factors might account for the apparent early usage of 
a linguistic element normally associated with post-classical Hebrew. Short 
compositions sometimes defy classification due to a dearth of data. 

Second, some works are obviously composite. Two examples have 
already been cited. Linguistically, Isaiah’s chapters 1-39 have a more 
classical profile than chapters 40—66 (Paul 2012; Arentsen 2019). The book 
of Job’s narrative framework patterns as late, while the linguistic 
periodization of its poetry remains problematic (Hurvitz 1974; Joosten 
2013). There are other useful examples. Regarding the Pentateuch—while 
there can be no doubt as to its composite nature, none of its putative 
constituent sources exhibits a linguistic profile consonant with post- 
Restoration Hebrew (Hurvitz 1972; Wright 2005). Many of the oracles in 
prophetic books are organized within editorial frameworks that may reflect 
a later diachronic stage (Hornkohl 2013b: 69, 88; 2017: 60, n. 11). 

Third, in contrast to early and late sources found in situ, even where 
biblical material has not undergone literary evolution, it has been exposed 
to the risk of alteration during scribal transmission. Some scholars express 
extreme pessimism as to the viability of the entire enterprise of linguistic 
periodization, arguing that no detail of any transmitted text may be relied 
upon to reflect its original linguistic profile (Young, Rezetko, and 
Ehrensvard 2008: I, 341-360; Rezetko and Young 2014: 59-116). The 
reality of textual and even linguistic fluidity must be acknowledged, but it 
should not be overblown. Arguments for the claim that textual instability 
irremediably obfuscates the historical linguistic contours described earlier 
rest on generalizations and furnish very little in the way of hard evidence. 
Most (assumed) textual cruxes do not involve diachronically meaningful 
linguistic markers. Those that do often call for the useful intersection of 
philological, textual, and literary inquiry (Hornkohl 2017; 2018). 

Finally, as noted, extensive and sometimes furious debate attaches to the 
actual chronological implications of typological differences between CBH 
and LBH. While there is relative consensus regarding the notion that, all 
other things being equal, distinctively late linguistic elements accumulate 


only in late texts, specialists disagree on the historical significance of 
classically worded texts without concentrations of post-classical features. 
Against the view that the typological CBH/LBH dichotomy reflects a true 
situation of chronolects, it has been proposed that the two varieties 
bookended a stylistic spectrum during the Second Temple Period, according 
to which writers chose between more time-honored and more contemporary 
linguistic styles (Young, Rezetko, and Ehrensvard 2008; Rezetko and 
Young 2014). Though such an approach would allow for the reconciliation 
of linguistic arguments for periodization with certain conclusions reached 
via other means, it should be noted that its central premise remains entirely 
hypothetical, since proponents cannot point to any text securely datable to 
the post-Restoration era on non-linguistic grounds that is written in passable 
CBH. 


THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH AND THE HISTORY OF HEBREW 


Classical Affinities (Hornkohl 2013b: 60—62) 


Beyond consideration of vocabulary and phraseological similarities 
between the language of Jeremiah and that of other biblical material, 
especially Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History, the book’s 
language has garnered relatively little scholarly attention. This is because it 
is a fairly typical manifestation of CBH. Whatever the dates of composition 
of the book’s constituent parts (some likely in purely oral form before 
commitment to writing) and of secondary compilation, editing, redaction, 
and supplementing, Jeremiah’s Hebrew is, by and large, far more similar to 
the CBH of the Torah, the Former Prophets, and the most classical Latter 
Prophets, than to the LBH of the core post-Restoration works. That this is 
more than just a subjective impression is demonstrable on the basis of 
several characteristic features, whereby Jeremiah patterns with classical 
sources in opposition to post-classical material. For example: 


e unlike the core LBH books and Qohelet, Jeremiah has no Persian 
lexemes (note the convenient list and discussion in Seow 1996: 646- 
650; Eskhult 2003: 12-14; Wright 2005: 113-120; Hornkohl 2013b: 
12, 42-43; cf. Young 1993: 69-71); 

e it employs the classical system of ordinally numbered months rather 
than the later Babylonian month names (Hurvitz 2014: 28-30, 40-41, 
120-121, 140—141, 182-184, 191—192, 226-227); 

e in the case of proper names ending with the theophoric suffix, it shows 
marked preference for the long ending -37?, characteristic of First 
Temple epigraphy and CBH texts, over abbreviated -7°, which came to 
dominate only in later material, biblical and extra-biblical (Hornkohl 
2013b: 83-91); 

e it preserves both the long and short Ics independent subject pronouns, 
`I% and 73x, while in post-classical compositions °23X goes largely 
unused (Hornkohl 2013b: 108-111); 

e in the case of lc wayyigtol forms, the so-called pseudo-cohortative 
construction 77073/770pN) is fleetingly rare in Jeremiah (two of 53 
occurrences), very much in line with CBH trends, while in the core 
LBH works and Qohelet such forms come in over half the occurrences 
and are common in the DSS, too (Hornkohl 2013b: 159-171); 

e Jeremiah exhibits strong preference for the comitative preposition nx 
“with,” which in demonstrably late texts gives way to synonymous OY 
(Hornkohl 2013b: 197-192); 

e the use of bare infinitives as verbal complements is fairly common in 
Jeremiah, while in post-Restoration material infinitives serving as 
verbal complements generally require a prefixed preposition 7-, the 
bare infinitive having been virtually abandoned (Hornkohl 2018: 72— 
79, 2020: 230-257). 


Post-Classical Drift 


Despite the generally classical character of Jeremiah’s language, it would be 
misleading to leave the description there. Against the broadly classical 
profile of Jeremiah’s Hebrew, which, again, differs strikingly from the 
typologically late linguistic character of the Hebrew of the core LBH books 
and other acknowledged post-classical material, there are unmistakable 
typological developments that can be interpreted as indications that 
Jeremiah affords a window (or windows) onto Hebrew that may be thought 


of as transitional between CBH proper and LBH. Of course, such a 
transitional or intermediate stage of BH would not really be any more 
transitional than CBH or LBH, which themselves were far from static and 
represented transitional stages between preceding and succeeding phases 
(Hornkohl 2016: 31). Yet from the perspective of CBH as the majority 
chronolect and LBH as its post-classical successor, Jeremiah’s linguistic 
profile manifests as an early intermediate developmental stage. This is 
manifest in several phenomena. 


Characteristically Late Linguistic Features in Jeremiah (Hornkohl 
2013b: 53—58) 


The lists that follow present linguistic features and/or tendencies 
characteristic of LBH and/or other post-classical phases of ancient Hebrew 
also represented in Jeremiah. Though only some are common in the book, 
the combined evidence of regular and accumulated sporadic late features in 
the book represents a noticeable departure from CBH, while, however, still 
lacking the aforementioned features and concentrations distinctive of LBH 
(in the lists, all page numbers refer to Hornkohl 2013b). 


Phonology:p"yiz q (< p"ys) “cry out, muster” (78—82); proper names 
ending in the abbreviated theophoric suffix -m-yah (< -17°-yvahu) (83— 
91); the phonetic realization o%wrryarisa layim (< DIWIT 
*yarusa lém) “Jerusalem” (1x: 91—95); p"ny >( p"nw) “laugh, play” 
(95-99); 9881702 (< 8897D) “Nebuchadnezzar” (99-103); 
derivatives of the root x"33 “heal” on the °"” pattern (103—107). 

Pronominal morphology: the preference for lcs %38 over °D38 “T” and the 
conditioned use of the latter (108—111); Icpl 128 “we” (for 1 31738x; 
125-128); 3mpl maz “they” (for 134-129 305) 3mpl -apn-/pni 
“their” (for -142-135 ;ag-/api). 

Nominal morphology: the qå to! pattern for the nomen agentis (148- 
152); the géta l pattern (152—158). 

Verbal morphology: the long/lengthened yigtol form in wayyigtol rather 
than short forms (159-180); verbal forms derived from the root n 
“live” on the > (rather than geminate) pattern (181—186). 

Syntax: the accusative particle -nX/-nix in place of the preposition -NXN 
“with” (192—202); non-standard use of directional he (203—217); use 
of the preposition Y- with verbs denoting locative movement (218— 
226); interchange of the prepositions 28 and (238—227) Y; accusative 
use of the preposition (244-238) -%; the order of apposition in 
expressions of the type 7297 747v “Solomon the king” rather than 
mow 70 “king Solomon” (244-251); wegatal with perfective past 
force (254-266, 287-293); use of the infinitive absolute in place of 
finite verbal forms (266—273); the double plural construct chain (273-— 
282); combinations of the types aĵ) of and ay) aP-7D “each/every 
day” with distributive force (282-287). 

Lexicon:127 “word of God” (294-297); the plural of ™n “force” (298— 
300); af “nobles” (301—305); the semantic/functional shift of the 
gentilic 7m “Judahite, Jew” (305-314); nominal use of ani “day” 
(314-318); m7) “kingdom” (318-325); "v1 “watch, guard” (325— 
331); any “be pleasant” (332-336); nny “wealth” (1x; 336—340); 
0°1301 nina “governors and prefects” (340-353); 21 “great man, noble, 
officer” (344-347); mn “cardinal direction” (347-352); 77 
“messenger” (352-355). 


Positive Indications of Jeremiah s Transitional Linguistic Status 
(Hornkohl 2013b: 59-62) 


In all of the preceding features, Jeremiah’s language shows affinity with the 
Hebrew of acknowledged post-Restoration material. However, in the case 
of many of these, Jeremiah also, often more commonly, employs a classical 
alternative. Moreover, relative to the size of the book, no single late feature 
or even combination thereof can be said to occur in a concentration typical 
of acknowledged post-Restoration compositions. Finally, in the case of 
certain features, the book shows a developmental stage interpretable as 
intermediate in linguistic evolution that is arguably uniquely distinctive of a 
work written in Hebrew transitional between CBH and LBH. 


Default and Marked Usage of the Ics Independent Subject Pronouns 
(Hornkohl 20136: 108-111) 


It has already been remarked that, unlike the core LBH books and other late 
works, Jeremiah utilizes both lcs independent subject pronouns, °33x and 
*1N, rather than just "38. However, this description must be qualified, because 
the book’s use of °238 is conditioned. All but two of its thirty-seven 
occurrences come in divine speech. This is very much in line with the 
form’s specialized use in late biblical and extra-biblical material. Beyond 
citations of earlier material, it is generally reserved for elevated style, e.g., 
divine speech, blessings, and prayers. From the perspective of the mix of 738 
and °338, as well as the sheer frequency of °33x, Jeremiah’s language patterns 
as CBH, but the conditioned use of °33x8 is characteristic of post-classical 
archaizing style. 


The Gentilic °717? “Judahite” (Hornkohl 2013b: 53—54) 


The most common gentilic in the Hebrew Bible is 28 tv? 732 “children of 
Israel.” In contexts that highlight the distinction between Israelites and 
foreigners, the term %3y “Hebrew” comes into play. The ethnonym °737° 
“Judahite, Judean” is a relative latecomer in BH, where its earliest 
documentation, with the political-geographical semantic sense “Judahite,” 
comes in material that recounts events from the latter part of the period of 
the divided monarchy (2 Kgs 16:6; 25:25; Jer 32:12; 38:19; 40:11—12; 41:3; 
43:9; 44:1; 52:28, 30). By the time of its use in later texts, e.g., Zechariah 
8:23, Esther 2.5 and throughout Esther, and Nehemiah 5:8 (cf. also the 


Aramaic of Dan 3:12; Ezra 5:1), it had acquired a particularistic religious 
distinction that contrasted with ja “nation” (which also underwent semantic 
narrowing, coming eventually to exclude Jews). The intensification of the 
religious connotation of °717 came at the expense of its more precise ethnic 
and geographic sense, as can be seen from Esther 2:5, where Mordechai the 
Benjaminite is also classed as a °717° “Jew.” In this way, °717? encroached 
into the semantic and functional territory earlier occupied by both 2x Ww? °33, 
as a generic cover-term for any ethnic member of Israel, and °729, as a term 
designating a member of Israel in contradistinction to other peoples. 
Despite this, it should be noted that a geographical sense of °737° was not 
completely eclipsed, as has been argued by New Testament scholars (Lowe 
1976: 105). In Jeremiah we apparently witness an early stage of the 
development whereby “mm became the main referential term for a member 
of Israel. In Jeremiah 34:9 the writer alludes to Deuteronomy 15:12, which 
forbids the permanent enslavement of a fellow “729, but he crucially 
provides an explanatory gloss equating “12 with mm. This semantic 
narrowing and functional expansion of `m anticipates the term’s eventual 
more purely ethno-religious connotation. 


The Preposition NN “with” versus oy “with” (Hornkohl 2013b: 187—192) 


Whereas the prepositions ny and ay “with” are both represented in CBH 
and pre-exilic epigraphy, LBH and similar post-classical material show a 
strong predilection for ay at the expense of nx. This is probably due at least 
in part to contact with Imperial Aramaic, which had only oy, though the 
effect of internal factors, such as growing intolerance of nx’s partial identity 
with the oft-homonymous definite direct object marker, should not be 
discounted. Jeremiah, along with other probable specimens of TBH, e.g., 
Second Isaiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, present an 
interesting problem in terms of what might be anticipated for an 
intermediate developmental stage. Instead of linguistic snapshots revealing 
a gradual reduction in the use of classical nx “with,” they demonstrate 
striking preference therefor. This otherwise unexpected stylistic swing in 
favor of a moribund particle may be explained as a reaction to 
developments in contemporary vernacular Hebrew, whereby users deemed 
ay “with” a more semantically and functionally transparent comitative than 
nx. The rarity of nx “with” in Rabbinic Hebrew (RH), often considered by 
scholars the literarization of a Second Temple dialect of vernacular Hebrew, 


is consistent with this hypothesis. Apparently, then, transitional biblical 
texts in some respects reflect a self-conscious literary style that sought to 
preserve the use of a classical particle no longer employed in the vernacular 
at the expense of another classical particle that had come to be associated 
with the vernacular. 


The Nominalized Adjective 27 “great man, noble, officer” (Hornkohl 
2013b:344-347) 


The adjective 27, with the basic meaning “great,” is common in RH in the 
nominalized senses “lord, master, teacher” (e.g., M Gittin 4.5; M Makkot 
2.2). Though rare in BH, the initial steps of its development into a Hebrew 
honorific can be discerned there. Its biblical use as an honorific is restricted 
chiefly to compound titles of rank applied to foreign officials: m3 27 
“palace steward” (Est 1:8), 2253 27 “ship captain” (Jon 1:6), o°720727 “head 
bodyguard” (2 Kgs 25:8—20; Jer 39:9-13; 40:1—5; 41:10; 43:6; 52:12-30); 
49727 “high official” (Jer 39:3, 13), 099727 “head eunuch, official” (2 Kgs 
18:17; Jer 39:3, 13; Dan 1:3), and npw-37 “commander, Rab-Shakeh” (2 
Kgs 18:17-37; 19:4, 8; Isa 36:2-22; 37:4, 8). Most of these occurrences 
come in later, i.e., exilic or post-exilic, sources, though a few appear in 
classical contexts, and all reflect foreign involvement in Judah. Calques or 
loans designating foreign authorities, none of these honorifics is 
characteristic of CBH. 

On two occasions, however, 27 is used differently: Jeremiah 39:13 and 
41:1. In both cases 17 comes as an apparently late surrogate for an expected 
classical equivalent, such as wv “officer, official” or 7173 “grandee, noble.” 
In the first instance the honorific use of 29 may be attributed to attraction to 
the foreign terms of rank that precede it in the verse. Even so, elsewhere 
general reference to Babylonian royal officials adopts the more classical "Iv 
222 722 “officials of the king of Babylon” (Jer 38:17, 22; 39.3 [2x]). For its 
part, Jeremiah 41.1 is the lone biblical example where 27 is employed in 
reference to Israelite or Judahite officials. These two cases of 27 “great 
man, noble, officer” are intermediate links in a chain of semantic 
development that eventually led to the common honorific use of the term in 
RH. The usage likely entered Hebrew from Aramaic, where its nominalized 
use is common in various dialects representing diverse historical periods, 
from the eighth-century BCE Sefire texts (KAI 222 A1.39, 40, 41 (?); B1.7; 
B2.3; B3.15—16) to later phases of Aramaic, including Biblical Aramaic, 


DSS Aramaic, Ahigar, epigraphic Imperial Aramaic, Targumic Aramaic, and 
Syriac. It is no coincidence that the rise of honorific nominalized 27 in 
Hebrew should coincide with the beginning of foreign hegemony in Judah 
(Joosten 2008: 97, 101), on which Jeremiah offers some of the earliest 
testimony. 


Summary Discussion of Jeremiah s Transitional Linguistic Characteristics 
Beyond the minority appearance of a large number of diagnostically late 
linguistic features in otherwise passable CBH, positive evidence of the 
transitional typological status of Jeremiah’s language intermediate between 
CBH and LBH is seen in the conditioned use of apparent classicisms (such 
as lcs °318), the self-conscious avoidance of classical usages associated with 
the vernacular (such as ay “with”) in favor of unambiguous classicisms 
(such as nX “with”), and semantic and functional developments that herald 
further development in later sources (m “Judahite > Jew” and 17 “great > 
grandee > master, rabbi”). 


THE INTERSECTION OF LINGUISTIC PERIODIZATION AND OTHER 
APPROACHES 


Literary Criticism 


In the preceding sections, the language of Jeremiah was treated as that of an 
undifferentiated literary unit. This is legitimate, since, however long and 
complicated the process of the book’s composition and development, it 
reflects the linguistic conventions of a defined historical period. However, 
the composite nature of the book has long been recognized, and from this 
perspective it is interesting to note certain diachronically significant 
elements in the respective linguistic profiles of various constituent 
components that scholars have identified. 


The Short and Long Editions 


The discovery of 4QJer> (4Q71) and 4QJer4 (4Q72a), which, though 
fragmentary, resemble the presumed Hebrew Vorlage of the Old Greek 
translation of Jeremiah, demonstrates the reality of an ancient Hebrew 


version of the book significantly shorter than that preserved in the 
Masoretic Tradition and similar fragmentary proto-Masoretic material from 
Qumran, i.e., 2QJer (2Q13), 4QJer* (4Q70), 4QJer® (4Q72), and 4QJer® 
(4Q72°) (Baillet 1962: 62-69; Janzen 1973: 181-184; Cross 1975: 308- 
309; Tov 1997). The majority opinion has long been that the more extensive 
Masoretic edition is due to a secondary expansion of an edition similar (but 
not identical) to the reconstructed Vorlage of the Greek and comparable 
DSS fragments (Janzen 1973: 1-9). A minority of dissenters have 
maintained that the shorter edition resulted from abridgement of a longer 
one more similar to the MT and analogous material (Lundbom 1999-2004: 
I, 57-62; II, xiv; 2005; Rofé 2009: 326-328, 338-339). The most 
important linguistic studies are those of Stipp (1997), Joosten (2008), and 
Hornkohl (2013b). Stipp presents a compelling case of stylistic distinction 
between the material common to both editions and that found only in the 
MT and similar DSS material. Joosten and Hornkohl demonstrate that the 
diachronic profile of the apparently supplementary material is later than that 
of the rest of the book. Joosten (2008) dates the material to the Persian 
(101) or even Hellenistic (104) period. Conversely, Hornkohl (2013b: 356— 
369), having listed representatively late features characteristic of the whole 
book, exclusive to (or especially characteristic of) the short edition, and 
exclusive to (or especially characteristic of) the supplementary material, 
emphasizes that the typological distinction is not vast, as both profiles are 
consistent with a historical position intermediate between the pre-exilic 
period of CBH and the post-Restoration period of LBH proper. 

A concrete example of a post-classicism found only in MT Jeremiah and 
similar material that goes unrepresented in the Greek and similar material 
involves the aforementioned semantic and functional development of 27 
“great > grandee” (Hornkohl 2013b: 346-347). Neither of the two cases of 
nominalized 27 in Jeremiah discussed earlier is reflected in the Greek. The 
case in Jeremiah 39:13 comes at the end of a fairly lengthy passage (Jer 
39:4-13) with no parallel in the Greek. Note that Jeremiah 39:3, which 
presents a similar list of Babylonian officials, and for which the Greek does 
present a parallel, employs the more classical formulation 723 777 “IV 
“officials of the king of Babylon” (see also Jer 38:17, 18, 22). 

The second occurrence is in Jeremiah 41:1, where the form 7775 727 
“officials of the king,” referring to Judahite nobility, has a parallel in neither 
the corresponding passage in MT 2 Kings 25:25 nor the Greek translation of 


Jeremiah. While it is difficult to explain exactly how the difference between 
the three passages arose, for purposes of the present discussion it is clear 
from both cases that the short edition of Jeremiah utilizes the classical Ww 
177(3), in contrast to the supplementary material, which twice has recourse 
to the apparently post-classical Aramaism 777(7) 737. 


The Two Halves of the Book 


According to an early critical approach to Jeremiah (Duhm 1901; Mowinkel 
1914), Jeremiah is broadly divisible into a first half, containing authentic 
poetic oracles deriving from the prophet himself, and a latter, more prosaic 
half, comprising later, derivative material. Linguistic research furnishes 
limited evidence in support of this approach. Though many of the signs of 
development in the direction of Second Temple Hebrew come throughout 
the book, certain important ones congregate appreciably in the second half 
(Hornkohl 2013b: 66—67). Some of this is likely due to differences in genre, 
especially the conservative, archaic (or archaizing) poetry of the prophecies 
in chapters 1—26. But this is an unlikely explanation for all of the 
differences. An especially striking phenomenon involves personal names 
ending in the long and short forms of the theophoric suffix. Excluding the 
editorial framework (see the following), in chapters 1-26 such names are 
always long (50 tokens), while in chapters 27—52 just under one-third are 
short (80 out of 271). 


The Editorial Framework 


As might be expected for a composite work, there are some linguistic 
differences of apparent chronological significance that distinguish the 
editorial framework of Jeremiah from some of the material that it frames 
(Hornkohl 2013b: 69-71). By way of example, the only three instances of 
short theophoric names in Jeremiah 1—26 are found in the section heading at 
Jeremiah 21:1. In all, around one-quarter of the cases of short names in the 
book (19 of 83) come in such editorial material. There are other linguistic 
markers of lateness whose disproportionate appearance in framework 
material may well be significant, but the limited extent of the material 
makes this difficult to assess, since the features are found elsewhere in the 
book as well. 


Other Components 


Additional literary components that display a degree of linguistic 
exceptionality, perhaps due partially to diachronic development, include: 
Jeremiah 27—29 (Hornkohl 2013b: 67—68); Jeremiah 33:14—26 (the longest 
continuous passage in the material exclusive to the long edition of 
Jeremiah; Hornkohl 2013b: 366); Jeremiah 46—51 (Hornkohl 2013b: 68— 
69). 


Diachronic Linguistics and Textual Criticism 


Throughout the Hebrew Bible, and especially frequently in specific texts, 
one encounters interchange between the prepositions 8 and Yy. According 
to one estimate, in Jeremiah the phenomenon obtains in one form or another 
in just under 12 percent of the cases (Hornkohl 2013b: 227-238; 2014: 
653-654, 662-664). While a degree of semantic and functional overlap 
between the two prepositions is to be expected, marked incidence of 
alternation demands an explanation. The preposition xis relatively 
uncommon in some forms of Second Temple Hebrew, where it was 
supplanted by alternatives, such as 28x ,-?, and “y. This was probably due at 
least in part to contact with Aramaic, in the later stages of which °N is rare. 
The question arises: is the relatively high frequency of 7¥-?8 interchange in 
Jeremiah a reflection of language use from the time of the book’s 
composition, or is it due to the effects of language change on the Hebrew of 
later scribes? In other words, is this question first and foremost one of 
historical linguistics, dealing with an authentic feature characteristic of 
language use during the period transitional between CBH and LBH, or a 
secondary change, introduced during transmission and reflecting a later, 
post-composition linguistic context, in which case, despite historical 
linguistic ramifications, from the perspective of actual biblical-period 
language use, it must be treated under the auspices of textual criticism? 
There are 61 cases of 28 and Y in MT Jeremiah that have unambiguous 
parallels in the fragmentary DSS Jeremiah material. In all 20 cases of MT 
y the material matches, and in 39 of the 41 cases of MT “y. With specific 
regard to instances of apparent %Y-9X% interchange in MT Jeremiah, 
unfortunately, only three such cases (as identified by Hornkohl 2013b: 233-— 
237) have unambiguous parallels in the DSS Jeremiah material, all in the 


proto-Masoretic 4QJer*. In two cases 4QJer® supports the MT, while in the 


third it has the more expected preposition (Hornkohl 2013b: 238). Similar 
high degrees of correspondence between MT and DSS material characterize 
the prepositions’ incidence in Samuel and Ezekiel. However, against this 
strong evidence for textual and linguistic stability between the late antique 
and medieval sources, the Samuel material also reveals intriguing cases of 
disagreement, e.g., interchange in series of repeated prepositions (1 Sam 
27:10 || 4Q51 f43:3-4) and correction of prepositions via erasure and 
insertion (2 Sam 15:3 || 4Q53 f511-71:24), which prove that the fluctuation 
in question dates back at least as far as the Hellenistic Period, when— 
crucially—Hebrew was still in vernacular use. 


Diachronic Linguistics and Exegesis 


On occasion, awareness of a work’s linguistic periodization can aid in 
exegesis, either by making one potential interpretation more likely than 
others or by opening up alternative possibilities. 


Ambiguous Qatalti Forms (Hornkohl 2013b: 112-119) 


your yoke; X burst your bonds,” where translations—ancient and modern— 
read X variously as “I” or “you (fs).” Throughout Jeremiah, the dominant 
2fs (we)gatal form ends in -n (22 of 28 occurrences, not including the two 
in question here), but in the consonantal tradition (ketiv) there are six cases 
of -n that the reading tradition (qere) realizes as -n (Jer 2:33; 3:4-5 [bis]; 
4:19; 31:21; 46:11; cf. the ketiv-gere pair of 2fs independent subject 
pronouns “NN versus AX in Jeremiah 4:30 and the 2fs possessive -°) in 
Jeremiah 11.15). From a Comparative Semitic perspective, 2fs -ti is the 
older form and, since it was preserved in some late Aramaic dialects, it may 
well have resurfaced in Hebrew due to contact or may have been preserved 
in certain dialects of Second Temple Hebrew, whether due to Aramaic 
influence and/or archaizing fervor. Thus, in Jeremiah 2:20, the forms may 
legitimately be read as either lcs or 2fs forms. However, while the 
vocalization tradition permits a 2fs reading, it is likely at some point to have 
been understood to have lcs reference. For had 2fs forms been here 
perceived, they would surely have been realized with the unambiguous 2fs 
qere suffix -n, as elsewhere. 


Nouns in the Qåtōl Nominal Pattern (Hornkohl 2013b: 148—152) 


Jeremiah presents a comparatively high number of examples of the ga tol 
nominal pattern, in ancient Hebrew a relatively rare formation that typically 
serves to mark a nomen agentis, i.e., denoting a persistent characteristic or 
occupation. Such forms, generally with stable first 4 -vowel and plural 
forms ending in -nj, are especially frequent in certain late Aramaic dialects, 
especially Syriac, and achieve relative frequency in Hebrew only in 
rabbinic material. The recognition of the use of nouns from this pattern in 
Jeremiah may help to resolve a few exegetical cruxes. For example, in 
Jeremiah 27:9 and 29:8 the form 29nn occurs among a list of advisers 
whose words the people are warned against heeding. The form in question 
would appear to be the plural of ain “dream,” but both the immediate 
context and the literary dependence on Deuteronomy 13:2—6 seem to call 
for reference to a “dreamer.” So render many ancient and modern 
interpreters, though this is perhaps a contextual decision rather than based 
on recognition of a nomen agentis qa tol form here. Incidentally, the loss of 
a full vowel after the first root letter may be explained (with Bar-Asher 
1992: 660, n. 13) as a result of “quantitative dissimilation,” according to 
which halomdtékem > halomdtékem due to the sequence of multiple long 
vowels. Likewise, in Jeremiah 6:29, the form jng may well be a nomen 
agentis denoting a “metalsmith” rather than an infinitive absolute denoting 
the process of smelting, so that the phrase țin 478 NW? becomes “in vain 
the metalsmith has refined.” 
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CHAPTER 11 


JOB Y. JINDO 


LANGUAGE can direct our perception of reality. We employ words, 
categories, and models—which we or our predecessors have created—in 
order to understand beings, phenomena, experiences, feelings, thoughts, and 
even our very existence in the world. However, as we are accustomed to 
their use, we may soon forget that they are our own productions. We may no 
longer recognize that our understanding rests on conventions we ourselves 


have devised, or on assumptions to which we may not even subscribe. 


Biblical scholarship is no exception. ! 


A case in point is the word “poetry” as applied to biblical prophecy. It is a 
commonplace of biblical studies to regard prophetic discourse as a form of 
poetic speech. Consider the following statements: 


Jeremiah is ... a skillful poet, someone well-trained in the rhetoric of his day and surely 
perceived, by those who heard him, to be an engaging orator. (Lundbom 1999-2004, 1:121) 


Jeremiah ... speaks the coming pain well before it is enacted. On the lips of this daring poet, the 
destruction is voiced, even if not yet visible. (Brueggemann 2006, 148) 


A prominent feature of Jeremiah’s poetry is its mix of voices, gliding in and out without 
announcing who they are. (O’Connor 2011, 63) 


More often than not, studies of biblical prophecy take it as a given that the 
prophet is a poet, instead of questioning if and how we can make that 
assumption.” However, the idea of prophecy as poetry must first be assessed 
for its strengths and weaknesses before its application. 

In what follows, I will address the present subject in the context of 
modern Jeremiah studies.° I will discuss five issues: first, the extent to which 
prophecy may be viewed as poetry; second, major patterns of research on the 
subject in Jeremiah studies; third, potential pitfalls inherent in this subject; 


fourth, interpretation of imagery in poetic prophecy; and fifth, some 
interpretive considerations that can help achieve a richer and more 
integrative reading of poetic prophecy in the Bible. 


PROPHECY AS A FORM OF POETRY? 


The term “poetry” is used in biblical scholarship to designate an elevated 
form of discourse which consists of concise lines with a high density of 
imagery and parallelism.* Approximately one-third of the Hebrew Bible is 
said to manifest this characteristic. The first modern scholar who 
systematically analyzed the poetic qualities of the biblical texts is generally 
acknowledged to be Robert Lowth. In his classic work Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews (1753), Lowth examined the Hebrew 
Scriptures by general standards of literary criticism, and in so doing, he 
advanced a view that prophecy is a species of poetry—a view that is now a 
virtual consensus in scholarship. The idea of “poetry,” as applied to the 
Hebrew Bible, has made critics more appreciative of the stylistic patterns, 
compositional effort, and artistic quality that are reflected in the biblical 
texts. It has promoted the notion of biblical prophets as masters of verbal 
artistry, and not, or not simply, as social critics or moral teachers.° 

When it comes to the book of Jeremiah, interpreters divide sharply over 
its poetic quality. They often compare its language and style to Isaiah’s. 
Some have deemed it of no match to Isaiah’s literary quality, calling 
Jeremiah’s style “essentially artless” (Driver 1913, 274) or “formless” 
(Genung 1919, 229). Conversely, others have found Jeremiah’s language 
outstanding, praising it with such words as “unrivaled in the records of 
Semitic antiquity” (Muilenburg 1962, 824) or “rank[ing] with the best Greek 
and Roman rhetors” (Lundbom 1999-2004, 1122) Still others appreciate 
the art and distinctive style of respective prophets, in a way reminiscent of 
an ancient dictum: “no two prophets use the same style” (b. Sanhedrin 89a). 
Here is one such example: 


If we use terms from the category of painting, we can define Isaiah as a naturalistic painter, 
whose depiction of the landscape is complete to its details. The prophet Ezekiel is likewise 
meticulous in the details of his painting; however, different motifs in his painting intrude from 
one domain to the next. In the parable of the vine and the cedar [in Ezekiel 17] ... there are 
surrealistic motifs. In contrast, Jeremiah’s visions can be characterized as expressionistic 
painting. With a single stroke he delineates the characteristics of his object as impressed in his 
attuned soul. The details he leaves to the imagination of the observer. (Feliks 1992, 202-204; my 
translation; emphasis added) 


Thus, not only the power and splendor of prophetic texts but also their 
diversity in form and character have attracted scholarly attention. 

But note well: the term “poetry” can obscure as much as it can reveal, for 
it is a word of Greek origin with a long and rich history (poiéma, a thing 
made, a work; poiétés, a maker). Over the past two millennia, its sematic 
range has expanded so vastly that it can signify diverse meanings, from a 
quality in discourse to a variety of metrical genres to a verbal art of human 
creativity to a general category that seems to include nearly all verse. No 
single word in Biblical Hebrew can encompass such an array of meanings, 
nor did biblical authors provide an explicit statement about poetics in regard 
to the nature of what critics identify as poetry. Accordingly, the category of 
poetry is best viewed as a tool of the critic, not as an inherent category of 
biblical literature. Here, four cautionary remarks merit comment—the first 
two are general, the last two are specific to biblical prophecy: 


The dominance of poetic features, let alone their (mere) presence, does not ipso facto constitute 
poetry. For example, the poetic function of language is highly operative in the political slogan “I like 


Ike,” but this function does not transform the slogan into a poem—it only makes it poetic.® So, too, the 
dominance of poetic diction makes a prophetic speech only more poetic. This point is crucial for 
avoiding a genre miscategorization that can result in assuming wrong senses and purposes for a 
prophetic discourse (cf. Harshav 2007, 16—17; Jindo 2010, 22-23). For the same reason, the present 
chapter prefers the phrase “poetic prophecy” to “prophetic poetry.” 

“Poetry,” as a category contrastive to “prose,” is an approximation. Their distinction is best viewed as 
a matter of degree than of kind, for there are border cases that defy binary classification (Kugel 1981, 
esp. 59-95). Such passages can readily be spotted in the Bible when different editions are compared; 
for they are typographically set as poetry in some editions while as prose in other editions (e.g., BHS 
and NJPS render differently Jer 11:18-19; 12:6, 12; 16:5—8, 16-18; 23:3). 

“Poetry” can signify a verbal exercise of pure art, a pursuit of entertainment rather than of edification. 
In this sense, prophecy is not poetry. Indeed, God complains to Ezekiel that his contemporaries 
misconstrue him as a mere poet, “one who sings love songs with a beautiful voice” (Ezek 33:32; cf. 
21:5 [Eng. 20:49]). To equate prophecy and poetry in this sense is to distort the purpose and essence of 
the prophetic discourse (Heschel 1962, 386—389; Geller 1983, 212). 

“Poetry” can mean a verbal art in fictionality, a product of imagination that has its origin in the human 
mind. This sense of poetry does not apply to prophecy either. For prophecy claims to be the utterance 
not of the prophet but of God. Indeed, Jeremiah himself stresses that what false prophets 
communicate, and for which they must be condemned, is a product of their own minds: “They speak 
visions of their own minds, not from the mouth of YHWH” (Jeremiah 23:16; cf. 29:23). 


The last point raises a crucial question: To what extent can we assume poetic 
imagination to play a role in the formation of prophetic discourse? This 
question is intricately related to one of the pivotal issues on which every 
reader of the prophetic text, whether knowingly or unknowingly, takes sides 
—namely, a question about the relationship between revelation and 
imagination. Does revelation take place beyond the realm of imaginative 
constructs, or within it? In other words: When prophets report their 
experiences of seeing or hearing God or an angel, are those reports intended 
as claims about objective experiences, or rather as statements about 
subjective reality, as in poetry? 

It must be borne in mind that the institution of prophecy begins with the 
reality of a living deity who makes his will and word known to human 
beings. As spokesmen for the deity, true prophets alone are privy to the 
divine council and are informed beforehand about the divine will (Jer 23:18, 
22; Amos 3:7). In this respect, it is not hard to imagine that imagination and 
empathy played a crucial role in the prophetic vocation for both 
understanding the sender’s intention (divine will) from within and casting 
the message (prophetic speech) in the most compelling form. Indeed, we 
know from history that poets and orators were often commissioned to serve 
as messengers or diplomats for the selfsame reason (e.g., Dante, Chaucer, 


Machiavelli, and Sir Philip Sidney; see Queller 1967, 155; cf. Elgavish 
1998, esp., 122—123). 

Now, as we subsume the category of revelation under the realm of 
imagination, our understanding of prophecy increasingly approximates that 
of poetry as craft in fictionality. Prophetic experience appears to be no 
longer a mind-independent objective fact, but rather a mind-dependent 
imaginative construct. Concomitantly, we find it increasingly difficult to 
speak of revelation without redefining it as inspiration or imagination. This 
consideration thus reveals an underlying circularity, or interdependence: that 
the extent to which we identify the prophet as poet affects how we 
understand the nature and origin of poetic prophecy, as much as the other 
way around. 


SURVEY OF THE STUDY: FOUR APPROACHES 


The modern scholarly works on the poetic sections of Jeremiah may be 
divided into four approaches: (1) historical, that is, examining the poetic 
sections in relation to the compositional history of the text; (2) literary, that 
is, discerning the artful use of language as embodied in poetic units; (3) 
rhetorical, that is, analyzing the oratorical technics and their persuasive force 
as exerted in poetic prophecies; and (4) cognitive, that is, considering the 
function of poetic language in prophecy as a means to communicate a 
distinct way of seeing and thinking. These four types are not mutually 
exclusive but are rather compatible; a certain degree of convergence is found 
in many works in the field. 


Historical Approach 


Jeremiah studies until the mid-twentieth century revolved around the quest 
for the prophet’s ipsissima verba, or “very words.” A landmark publication 
in this respect was Bernhard Duhm’s commentary on Jeremiah in 1901. Like 
many critics of his generation, Duhm assumed that prophetic revelation and 
poetic inspiration were closely related. This led him to draw a sharp 
distinction between poetic and prose sections in Jeremiah and to argue that 
only those sections that were written in poetry contain Jeremiah’s own words 
(a total of approximately 280 verses out of 1,070 verses, in his counting). By 
applying source-critical analysis to Jeremiah, Duhm advanced a three-source 


hypothesis that, in turn, was developed as a four-source theory by Sigmund 
Mowinckel (1914 and 1946). Mowinckel termed the principal units as 
follows: A, the authentic poetic; B, the biographical prose; C, the 
Deuteronomic redaction; and D, later additions. With varying modifications, 
this classification gained wide acceptance for at least several decades, and 
the poetic sections of Jeremiah were generally viewed as the most significant 
sections in the book (e.g., Birkeland 1938; Hyatt 1956; and Rudolph 1968; 
consider also McKane 1981 and Goldstein 2013, esp., 207-241). 

Of all the observations on the A source that emerged through this 
approach, two points are particularly worth noting. First, the poetic layer of 
Jeremiah is not uniform in genre and style. It may be divided into the 
following subcategories: 


e Oracles: 2:2-37; 3:2—3:5; 3:19-6:30; 8:4-9:10 [Eng. 9:11]; 9:16-21 
[Eng. 6:17-9:22]; 11:15-16; 13:15-27; 15:5-9; 17:1-11; 18:13-17; 
21:11-14; 22:6-7, 10, 13-23; 23:9-24; 25:30-38; 30:5-31:21 [Eng. 
31:22]; 46:3-12, 14-24, 27-28; 47:2-7; 48:1-47; 49:1-11, 14-16, 23— 
33; 50:1-51:58. 

e Prayers and Laments: 9:18—20 [Eng. 9:19-21]; 10:19-25; 14:1-9, 19- 
22. 

e Jeremiah’s “Confessions”: 11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 17:14-18; 18:19-23; 
20:7-18. 

e Praises: 10:6-16 [vv. 12-16 = 51:15-19]; 16:19-20. 


Second, the poetic layer of Jeremiah is also distinguished from the prose by 
its use of language. True, there are words and phrases that appear in both 
sections, but there are terms and expressions that are characteristic of the 
poetic part. Here are some examples: "28 “to mourn” (the land being the 
subject: 4:28; 12:11); TN “disaster” (18:17; 46:21); WIN “weak, grievous” 
(15:18; 17:9); wa and nnn “to be shamed//dismayed” (8:9; 17:18); ‘ay na 
“daughter my people” (4:11; 6:26); Raw n>In2 “maiden Israel” (31:3, 20 
[Eng. 31:4, 21]); 750 “fool” (4:22; 5:21); "px /iDX /'7 AN pon “the wrath of 
YHWH/his wrath/my wrath” (4:8, 26; 49:37); "N? “to be weary, unable” 
(6:11; 9:4 [Eng. 9:5]); ain pya “den of jackals” (9:10 [Eng. 9:11]; 10:22); 9y 
nxt “for this” (2:12; 31:25 [Eng. 31:26]); ww “to destroy” (4:20; 12:12); 
anw “to rebel, be rebellious” (3:14; 31:21 [Eng. 31:22]); asw “heights” 
(3:2; 4:11). These and other lexical data have further facilitated scholarly 
efforts to identify the poetic sections in the text. 


As attempts to refine or advance beyond this source-critical approach 
emerged, the relationship between the poetic and prose text in Jeremiah 
became one of the most vexing issues in Jeremiah studies. Some scholars 
considered much of the prose to be an expansion of the very words Jeremiah 
uttered, hence, as significant as the poetic part (Bright 1951; Holladay 1960 
and 1975). By contrast, other critics regarded the book of Jeremiah as a 
creative work of exilic editors, so thoroughly redacted that the authentic 
voice of the historical Jeremiah—including the one in the poetic part—was 
altogether lost (Nicholson 1970; Ackroyd 1984; Carroll 1986). However, 
most scholars agree on the following points: there is a recognizable body of 
prophetic discourse that is rendered in poetry, and it is markedly different 
from the sections composed in prose. 


Literary Approach 


As the influence of literary theory on biblical scholarship gained momentum 
in the second half of the twentieth century, many critics shifted their 
attention from the person of Jeremiah to the book of Jeremiah. They turned 
their focus to the literary aspect of the text in order to elucidate the poetic 
form and quality of the composition. They have discussed an array of 
literary devices in Jeremiah, including ambiguity, focalization, imagery, line 
structure, metaphor, parallelism, personification, repetition, rhythm, 
soundplay, and wordplay. With a varying degree of sophistication, they have 
approached the text as an object of art and have analyzed how its elements 
interrelate so as to produce a given message, experience, or theology. 

Critics who take this approach may be divided into two groups: those that 
limit their scope to Jeremiah, and those that exceed it. The works that belong 
to the first group include Willem Beuken and Harm W. M. van Grol’s 
integrative interpretation of poetic prophecy in Jeremiah 14:1—15:9 (1981); 
Michael Fishbane’s manifold discussion of Jeremiah’s lament in Jeremiah 
20:7-12 (1979, 91-102); Daniel Bourguet’s exhaustive work on poetic 
metaphors in Jeremiah (1987); Barbara Bozak’s close reading of Jeremiah 
30-31 (1991); and Mark Biddle’s inquiry into the polyphonic nature of 
Jeremiah 7—20 (1996). Informed by classic techniques of philological and 
literary analysis, these and other scholars have helped promote appreciation 
of the art and distinctive style of Jeremiah’s poetic prophecy. Examples for 
the second group can themselves be divided into two subgroups: (a) 


monographs that explore a specific literary feature throughout the Bible— 
such as Adele Berlin’s study of biblical parallelism (1985) or Yitzhak 
Avishur’s investigation of word-pairs in biblical poetry (1984 and 1994); and 
(b) more comprehensive studies of biblical poetry and poetics—such as 
works by Meir Weiss (1984), Robert Alter (1985), Luis Alonso Schökel 
(1988), and F. W. Dobbs-Allsopp (2015). As these scholars discuss many 
examples from Jeremiah, as well as from other biblical texts, they are 
instrumental in illuminating how a given literary convention operates in 
Jeremiah to generate additional layers of meaning. 


Rhetorical Approach 


Along with the rise of literary approaches to the Hebrew Bible, there 
emerged a trend known as “rhetorical criticism” which examines techniques 
of composition and persuasion in biblical literature (for an overview, see 
deSilva 2013). The basic concern of this approach is the relation between 


“linguistic patterns” and the “predications” that those patterns convey.’ Like 
literary study, rhetorical criticism focuses on the form of discourse, that is, 
how the text means and not simply what it means. Their difference lies in the 
scope of inquiry: while literary study may take into account all aspects of 
textual artistry, rhetorical criticism tends to limit its concern to the 
persuasive power of discourse, that is, the verbal design for advancing ideas 
and propositions. 

Among the prominent scholars who advanced rhetorical approaches in 
Jeremiah studies are James Muilenburg and his students, William L. 
Holladay and Jack R. Lundbom. Himself an accomplished form critic, 
Muilenburg sought to go beyond form criticism in order to explore not only 
the typical features of a genre, but also the rhetorical force of such features 
as employed in a specific literary context (1969). Although Muilenburg 
never completed his commentary on Jeremiah, he managed to publish 
several articles that illustrate his general approach (1953 and 1970). For 
example, he examined terms of adversity and affliction in Jeremiah and 
elucidated, among other things, how the text uses such words to 
communicate the interior conflicts within the prophet (1970). Holladay, who 
was one of the foremost Jeremiah interpreters of his generation, also made 
important contributions to the rhetoric analysis of Jeremiah. He examined a 
series of stylistic and rhetorical devices employed in Jeremiah’s poetic 


prophecy, such as chiasmus, double entendre, assonance, double occurrences 
of roots, heightened vocabulary, and irony. He also argued that an analysis of 
such rhetorical elements can help to explain puzzling sections in the text 
(Holladay 1962 and 1966). Of all the works on Jeremiah’s rhetoric, 
Lundbom’s studies are by far most exhaustive. His monograph on Jeremiah 
and ancient Hebrew rhetoric (1975)—which is a revision of his dissertation 
supervised by Muilenburg—is the first and still valuable introduction to the 
rhetorical study of Jeremiah. Lundbom’s three-volume commentary on 
Jeremiah (1999-2004) presents an acute analysis of Jeremiah’s rhetoric in its 
literary units, structuring elements, linguistic creativity, multiple genres, and 
impact upon the intended audience, and how together these aspects 
constitute a rhetorical situation. 


Cognitive Approach 


Under this heading, I place scholarship that attends to the cognitive value of 
poetic language in prophetic discourse. Poetic language can function not 
only as a stylistic device of ornamentation, but also as a cognitive means for 
communicating a distinct perception of reality. As Shelley puts it: “Poetry 
lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar objects 
be as if they were not familiar” (1948, 21 [originally published in 1840]). In 
other words, the work of poetry can remove our epistemic “veil” that 
conceals a “hidden” meaning of what we see, and in so doing, it reveals to us 
an aspect of reality that previously we never noticed. We can assume the 
same function to be operative in the prophetic use of poetic language. This 
cognitive function, however, has yet to receive the attention it deserves in 
Biblical and Jeremiah Studies. 

Among the few scholars who have made a significant contribution in this 
field is Abraham J. Heschel. In his seminal work The Prophets (1962), as 
well as in his other works, Heschel, himself a poet, stressed that the 
prophetic word is not a proposition or statement about set truths but an 
invitation to a cognitive breakthrough. As he puts it: “Prophecy is not simply 
the application of timeless standards to particular human situations, but 
rather an interpretation of a particular moment in history, a divine 
understanding of a human situation. Prophecy, then, may be defined as 
exegesis of existence from a divine perspective” (Heschel 1962, xvii—xviii; 
italicized in original). In this respect, the prophet’s challenge is a perceptual 
failure of his contemporaries: that “they have eyes but do not see; they have 


ears but do not hear” (Jer 5:21). Heschel writes: “Understanding prophecy 
... Involves sharing the perspective from which the original understanding is 
done” (1962, xviii). This perspective, which the prophet seeks to impart 
through poetic language, is not merely his own, but, first and foremost, 
God’s as the prophet believes to have witnessed in the divine council (1962, 


433-444), 10 

Walter Brueggemann is one of the rare critics who have extensively 
discussed the prophetic use of this poetic function.'' Himself a student of 
Muilenburg, Brueggemann has advanced what may be called rhetorical 
theology by attending to what he terms “prophetic imagination” (1978). The 
term implies a capacity to imagine the present world differently and to evoke 


an ideal world according to an inherited tradition.'* For him, this 
imaginative power defines both prophecy and poetry: “The work of 
prophecy is a poem, a poem that bespeaks the world subversively, 
resignifying, redescribing, and reimagining” (2006, 161). Brueggemann 
takes Jeremiah as a prime example of this poetic gift. In his various works 
on Jeremiah (1998, 2006, and 2007), Brueggemann has presented an acute 
analysis of Jeremiah, approaching its prophetic speech as a discourse of 
poetic imagination for shattering old worlds and forming new ones. As he 
puts it: “It is done as a poet redescribes the world, reconfigures public 
perception, and causes people to reexperience their experience” (2006, 7). 
Brueggemann’s rhetorical theology is also a commendable attempt to 
integrate “critical historical awareness” with the “pursuit of meaning in 
contemporary context.” In so doing, however, he contorts some key 
categories of biblical prophecy. I will address this issue in the next section. 
Also belonging to this category is my work (Jindo 2010), which explores 
the cognitive function of poetic metaphor in Jeremiah 1—24. Poetic metaphor 
in prophetic literature has commonly been understood solely as an artistic 
flourish intended to create certain rhetorical effects. Seen this way, metaphor 
appears expendable and unrelated to the core content of the composition— 
however persuasive or aesthetical its use may be. My exploration invites 
readers to reconsider this convention. Applying recent studies in cognitive 
linguistics and poetics, I illustrate how we can view metaphor as the very 
essence of poetic prophecy—namely, metaphor as an indispensable mode to 
communicate prophetic insight. Accordingly, my concern differs from 
Heschel’s or Brueggemann’s in that mine is hermeneutic in nature, whereas 
theirs are essentially phenomenological-philosophical (Heschel) or 


theological-sociological (Brueggemann). My discussion answers three key 
questions: (1) What are some of the basic interpretive considerations for 
exploring the cognitive function of poetic metaphor in biblical prophecy? (2) 
How can we thereby achieve a richer and more integrative reading of 
Jeremiah? (3) Why has this approach generally been overlooked in modern 
biblical scholarship? A cognitive reading of Jeremiah sufficiently 
exemplifies the strength and heuristic ramifications of this approach in 


biblical studies.!° 


SOME PITFALLS IN THE IDEA OF “PROPHETIC IMAGINATION” 


The idea of prophecy as a form of poetry has proven its value and today is an 
indispensable tool for Jeremiah Studies. But its indiscriminate use is fraught 
with pitfalls. A case in point is Brueggemann’s seminal idea of “prophetic 
imagination.”!* As explained earlier, for Brueggemann, the essence of 
prophecy lies in the ability to imagine a poetic scenario of alternative social 
reality—that is, for him, prophecy mostly takes place within the realm of 
imaginative constructs. This supposition, however, obscures three 
interrelated key concepts of biblical prophecy, as discussed in the following. 


The Lived Experience of Prophecy 


How are we supposed to understand the prophetic account of encountering 
with the divine? Does it mean that YHWH actually revealed his will to the 
prophet—or rather, the prophet only imagined that YHWH revealed his will to 
him? 

Brueggemann is ambiguous—perhaps inconsistent is the more apt term— 
on this point. For example, while discussing the category of “divine 
council,” he claims that “Jeremiah did indeed stand in the divine council, 
was sent by YHWH, and so speaks a true word” (2007, 60). Yet, at the same 
time, Brueggemann avers that this category is a “poetic image” (2007, 59), a 
“device whereby prophets claim legitimacy and authority beyond the reach 
of the established agent of society” (2006, 146). Note well: if Jeremiah “did 
indeed stand in the divine council,” this category must have a reality of its 
own, not reducible to the prophet’s imagination. However, if it is a “poetic 
image” or “device,” its reality must be a mental construct—hence, the 


prophet can only imagine himself as though standing in that council.!> 


The Prophetic Account of God as Subject 


Brueggemann frequently states that “prophetic proclamation is an attempt to 
imagine the world as though YHWH ... were a real character and an effective 
agent in the world” (2012, 2; emphasis added). How are we supposed to 
understand the subjunctive phrase “as though’? Does it imply that a God 
who possesses will and consciousness has no existence except in the world 
of imagination; that the prophetic account of YHWH as relational subject is 
essentially a brand of pedagogical invention, a means to reconfigure public 
perception? Is it not more plausible to regard the reality of a divine subject 
as the premise of prophetic consciousness, rather than the consequent 
thereof? Otherwise, will we not end up holding an idiosyncratic idea, 
namely, that prophets are messengers sent by the construct of their own 


imagination?!® 


The Criterion for Identifying True and False Prophets in Jeremiah 


For Jeremiah, the source of true prophetic word is the divine council (Jer 
23:18, 22). It is, however, extremely difficult to rely on this criterion because 
both true and false prophets can equally claim to have been sent by the 
divine council. Brueggemann discusses this subject in a number of places 
(1997, 628-632; 1998, 208-16, 250-263; 2006, 145 —147, 209; 2007, 56— 
70). What lies beneath his discussion is a shift in the criterion—from the 
source of the message to its content. Just consider his following remarks on 
false prophets: “The prophets’ message of shalom [well-being] misreads the 
historical situation and misrepresents the character of Yahweh, who is 
uncompromising about the concerns of justice and righteousness. As the 
message is false, so also the source of the message is false” (1998, 211; 
emphasis added). The last sentence says it all: for Brueggemann, it is the 
content of the prophetic message that asserts or disproves the veracity of its 
source—and not the other way around.!’ A question then arises: Can we still 
differentiate a true prophet from prophetic pretenders who use poetry to 
communicate the same or similar content? Or does the distinction matter? 
And how do we know, in the first place, which content is true or false? 

For all its richness, Brueggemann’s idea of prophetic imagination thus 
exemplifies how cautious we must be when identifying prophecy as poetry. 
In the end, if we accept that idea, we will readily regard prophecy as 
theological projectionism; for, in that view, what prophets present as divine 


will is actually what they imagine to be as such. If so, aren’t they performing 
the very thing they condemn false prophets for doing, namely, 
communicating their own imaginations—that is, “visions of their own 


minds” (Jer 23:16)—as divine word?!® 


INTERPRETING IMAGERY IN POETIC PROPHECY 


What features of poetic discourse should we keep in mind when interpreting 
prophetic speech? To address this issue, I shall discuss what Muilenburg 
called “the most striking characteristic of biblical poetry”—namely, the use 


of imagery and concrete language in Jeremiah.!” 
Consider, for example, Jeremiah 2:21—22 which is part of a divine 


discourse that condemns Israel’s degeneration and apostasy:” 


pw PYVPIIY) A. !But I, I planted you as a choice vine, 
nox yaa B. Entirely with authentic seed; 


> 997] PN) C. How have your transformed against me 
7273) 1233 770 D. Unruly, alien vine!*! 
732 °0328 08°? E. Even if you scrub with natron 
ma 477270) F. and use much lye, 
159 qiy op) G. Your guilt is stained before me 
"7278 OX] H.—declares the Lord yhwh 


Structurally, the passage maintains a consistent line length throughout, 
manifesting a quasi-metrical feature.” The first four lines (A, B, C, D) form 
two sets of parallelism, in which each second line elaborates or completes 
the respective first line (hence: A//B; C//D). These two sets themselves form 
a brand of antithetic parallelism, as the second set is opposed in content to 
the first (hence: AB//CD, or better yet, AB vs. CD). The next three lines (E, 
F, G) may be identified as triplets: the idea expressed in the first line (E) is 
extended in the second (F), and the third line (G) completes that idea (hence: 
{E//F}//G). The last line (H) gives a closure to this passage. 

In terms of imagery, the passage is usually interpreted something like this: 
in the first verse, God portrays Israel as a “choice vine” that has become an 
“alien vine”; in the next verse, God describes Israel as a female partner 
trying to scrub off her stain of guilt “with lye.” The first imagery of vine 
echoes Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (Isa 5:1—7), expressing “a complete 
failure and Yahweh’s wine-making enterprise a disaster” (Carroll 1986, 131). 


The second imagery of conjugal relations communicates “the deeper feelings 
of God at Israel’s infidelity,” not only “to generate a ‘feeling sorry’ for God, 
but to elicit repentance” (Fretheim 2002: 77). Accordingly, these images are 
construed as embodying a very general idea: the irredeemable state of 
Israel’s degeneracy. As one critic puts it: “[these verses] agree in their 
estimate of deep-seated character of Israel’s sinfulness and express a 
skepticism about the possibility of reformation. The prophet switches from 
metaphor to metaphor, but all of them in different ways contribute to this 
impression” (McKane 1986—1996, 1:43). 

One may wonder if such a reading overlooks some key aspects of poetic 
discourse—perhaps, the passage requires more meticulous study. Poetic 
discourse is generally referential and implicit in nature, and much of the 
underlying conceptual knowledge is left unsaid in the text. Accordingly, 
once this conceptual background is clarified, images and figurative 
expressions—which might at first seem vague or incoherent—may appear to 
express a very precise concept. Let me illustrate the point. 

The juxtaposition of the conjugal and the viticultural imagery may appear 
bizarre to the modern reader because they generally belong to different 
categories in modern thinking. However, not so in the biblical world. 
Consider, for example, Psalm 128:2—3, which portrays the life of a blessed 
family in terms of productive horticulture: 


2 You eat of the toil of your hands, 
Blessed are you, and it is good for you. 


3 Your wife (7nwx) is like a fruitful vine (7°75 752) 
in the innermost of your house; 

Your children like young olive trees 
all around your table. 


Here, the vine imagery illustrates the virtuous wife’s conjugal modesty and 
noble status, living removed from an ordinary public sphere. Indeed, the 
comparison of a female partner to a plant/garden is prevalent throughout 
ancient Near Eastern literature, especially in love poetry; hence, there is 


nothing bizarre in the juxtaposition.*° In biblical thinking, however, the two 
imageries are conceptually much more loaded than may first appear. 

In the Bible, familial and horticultural images are both used as figurative 
modes with which to perceive Israel’s election and the consequent 
acquisition of the land of promise (see Jindo 2010, 100-119). Within familial 
imagery, YHWH “espouses” Israel as a wife (Jer 2:2) or alternatively “adopts” 


Israel as a child (Exod 4:22). Biblical texts describe Israel’s acquisition of 
the divine inheritance as YHWH’s inviting this “wife” or “child” into his 
“household.” Upon entering the covenantal relationship with the people, 
YHWH uses the legal formula of marriage or adoption, “I will be your God 
and you will be my people” (e.g., Exod 6:7; Lev 26:12), thereby reinforcing 
the legitimacy of the hereditary status of the people. Israel thus becomes 
YHWH’Ss kinspeople and partner in translating a divine vision into concrete 
reality.** 

Within horticultural imagery, YHWH encounters Israel as an exquisite 
“plant” in his “military campaign” of Exodus and “transplants” it upon his 
“manorial mountain,” namely, the Promised Land. Hence, we read in Exodus 
15:17: “You (YHWH) will bring them, you will plant (jayum) them, on the 
mount of your own possession.” Likewise, Psalm 80:9 states: “You (YHWH) 
plucked up a vine (53) from Egypt; you expelled nations and planted it 
(nyunm).” Just as ancient kings planted pleasure gardens in or around their 
palaces, YHWH elects Israel as a luxuriant “plant” in order to create his own 
“treasure garden” (cf. Isa 5:1-7; Ezek 15:6; Hos 9:10; see Jindo 2010, 151— 
179). The whole process of Exodus and Settlement is thus conceived of as 
YHWH’s plantation project—or, if you will, as a restoration of the Garden of 
Eden.” 

When we turn to poetic prophecy in Jeremiah, we find that familial and 
horticultural imageries are used to illustrate the corruption of the people 
Israel and their consequent destruction. Within one model of family 


imagery,” Israel, as the “wife” of YHWH, has broken the “marital” covenant 
by “fornicating” with foreign deities (Jer 2:20). Just as inappropriate sexual 
conduct contaminates the land (Deut 24:4), Israel’s “adultery” with foreign 
deities has defiled the Promised Land beyond repair (Jer 2:7; 3:1-2). 
Accordingly, YHWH considers “divorcing” this wayward “wife.” It follows 
that when conjugal imagery is employed in Jeremiah to condemn Israel, it is 
not only disclosing “the deeper feelings of God at Israel’s infidelity” but also 
making a very specific legal claim: Israel is forfeiting the “marital” status 
and soon to be expelled from the divine “manor’—hence, the exile is 
inevitable. 

Within the horticultural model, on the other hand, the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem are portrayed in plant images, such as “vine” (Jer 6:9), “fig tree” 
(8:13), and “verdant olive tree” (11:16). Israel as a divinely planted “garden” 
has turned to rot, and YHWH is compelled to demolish it. Therefore, when 


horticultural imagery is used in Jeremiah to condemn Israel, it is designed 
not only to express divine frustration at the deterioration of the treasure 
garden, but also to make an ontological claim: the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem are going to lose their elected status—hence, they must be 
“uprooted” from the Promised Land. 

The conjugal and horticultural models are functional equivalents, each of 
which can be used alone to depict the relationships among YHWH, Israel, and 
the land. In Jeremiah, however, as in some other prophets, these two models 
appear not only as functional alternatives, but at times, one of them occurs as 


a subcategory of another.”’ That is, within the conjugal model which depicts 
Israel’s redemptive history as a story of romance, YHWH refers to his beloved 
“wife” (the people or land) as “plant” or “vineyard” (cf. also Jer 4:17; 6:8—9; 
12:10). The plant imagery itself is thus suffused with romantic overtones, 
reflecting, as in love poetry, the inner life of the divine lover. The prophet 
thereby discloses the meaning of human events—of what his contemporaries 
perceive but do not grasp—from a perspective of divine pathos. The reader 
is also left to wonder if, in these instances, the “plantation project” itself is 
presumed as a venture of divine love. 

Another literary aspect in Jeremiah 2:21—22 that generally remains 
unnoticed is the use of allusion.” The passage contains a cluster of words— 
namely, “noble vine (?7wv),” “vine (7D3),” and “to wash” (025)—which links 
itself to the blessing of Judah in Genesis 49:11: 


Binding his foal to the vine (753), 

and his ass’s colt to the choice vine (npa), 
He washes (023) his garment in wine, 

and his robe in the blood of grapes. 


This verse expresses the divine favor and prosperity of Judah through the 
common biblical imagery of abundant wine. The contrast between this verse 
and Jeremiah 2:21-22 is striking. Both Genesis 49:11 and Jeremiah 2:21 use 
the imagery of vine to refer to Judah, but while in Genesis 49:11 753 “vine” 
and np Ww “choice vine” are paralleled to express Judah’s state of blessing, in 
Jeremiah 2:21 they are contrasted to express Judah’s degradation from 
blessing to corruption. Even more pointedly, the image of the choice vine in 
Genesis 49:11 is followed by the image of washing clothes in the juice of 
that vine to depict the overabundance of the blessing, whereas the oracle in 
Jeremiah moves from the image of an alien vine in 2:21 to the image of 


washing in 2:22 to depict the permanent and corrupting stain of guilt. The 
oracle in Jeremiah 2:21—22 thus reverses the meaning of the imagery in 
Genesis 49:11 from blessedness to corruption. 

By the use of allusion, the prophet thus integrates two distinct frames of 
reference, each forming a self-consistent category: the blessing of Judah, on 
the one hand, and the covenantal drama between YHWH and Israel, on the 
other. He thereby elucidates the fate of the former within the broader context 
of the latter. The case at hand illustrates how the prophet makes 
sophisticated use of earlier material for his own rhetorical and theological 
ends. Note also that his discourse is deftly subtle. Little is stated; much is 
implied. 

Now within the larger context of Jeremiah 2: this chapter is generally 
understood as an assemblage of prophetic statements delivered on different 
occasions and placed together under the general rubric of divine accusations. 
However, a closer analysis of its structure suggests otherwise; this whole 
unit is much more integrated than generally assumed—similar images and 
phrases appearing exactly twice at consistent intervals with our passage, 
Jeremiah 2:21—22, at the pivotal point. Its structure may be diagrammed 
through a cyclical model, as in Figure 11.1. 

By understanding this cyclical structure, the reader can appreciate the 
centrality of plant and family imagery in this chapter. The imagery of Israel 
as a wayward wife and detestable vine in Jeremiah 2:21—22 is antithetical 
and diametrically opposite to the imagery of Israel as a faithful bride and the 
first fruit of God’s harvest in the opening verses, Jeremiah 2:2—3. The 
chapter as a whole thus represents Israel’s transformation from blessing to 
curse. 
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FIGURE 11.1 Cyclical Model of Jeremiah 2 


This kind of integrative reading—especially, with respect to the analysis 
of poetic imagery—has yet to be fully advanced in Jeremiah Studies. Critics 
often present an insightful analysis of images as they appear in their 
immediate context; however, few succeed in considering such analyses in 
relation to one another. As I see it, this lack of integration stems from two 
common assumptions. For one thing, the meaning of imagery is generally 
assumed to be fixed in its immediate syntactic or literary context—not 
extending beyond it. For another, Jeremiah is usually viewed as “a 
miscellaneous collection of discrete and disparate writings” (Carroll 1986, 
38), which “does not move from beginning to end, following a clear logic 


and inner development” (Craigie et al. 1991, xxxi). Yet, in both respects, we 


can argue otherwise.~” 


Consider, for example, the recurrence of plant images in Jeremiah, which 
at first may seem haphazard. However, a closer examination reveals that 
those images are arranged in a very precise, deliberate manner that follows 
the sequence of the agricultural calendar: “tilling” and “sowing” (4:3-4), 
“pruning” (5:10), “harvesting” (6:9), “ingathering” (8:13), “end of 
ingathering” (8:20), and “after the ingathering” (9:21). In other words, the 
entire process of the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem appears to be 
portrayed according to the sequence of agricultural practice. Here are but a 
few examples. 

As the annihilation of Judah and Jerusalem becomes inevitable, the text 
presents a divine command to the invading enemy: 


Go up among her [Jerusalem’s] rows (777772) 
And destroy! 
Prune (77°07) her branches (77977417?) 
For they do not belong to YHWH (777 ‘717 X19 °D)! 
(Jeremiah 5:10) 


The phrase “to YHWH” carries a connotation of consecration, especially in a 
horticultural context (Lev 19:24). Hence, the negation, “not (belong to 
YHWH),” suggests that the people of Israel, as the “first fruit for YHWH” (Jer 
2:3), have lost the consecrated status. Therefore, its “branches” must be 
pruned. The prophetic words placed into Jeremiah’s mouth are portrayed as a 
“fire” that brings about the destruction—or better yet, deracination—of the 
people: 


Assuredly, thus said YHWH, 
The God of hosts: 
Because you [= the people of Judah] spoke this word, 
I am putting my words 
Into your [= Jeremiah’s] mouth as fire (wx), 
And this people will be as trees (a°xy), 
Which [the fire] will consume (2N73x)) 
(Jeremiah 5:14) 


The plant imagery also appears in the passage that describes the impending 
national destruction: 


Speak thus—says YHWH: 
Human carcasses shall fall 
Like dung (973) upon the fields ("7w7 715 Y), 
Like sheaves (72¥) behind the reaper (74/77), 
With none to gather them in (7ON27°N)). 
(Jeremiah 9:21) 


There is a bitter irony in this description: rather than gathering in the 
products after reaping them, the reaper instead leaves them in the field. 
YHWH, who is supposed to “gather in” the people to protect them from the 
enemy, instead allows the people to be “reaped” and left to rot in the “field.” 

The points made thus far should be clear: (1) the book of Jeremiah may in 
fact be a composition much more carefully arranged than generally assumed; 
(2) images that appear scattered in the text may be more related to each other 
than conventionally understood; and, accordingly, (3) an inquiry into their 
possible interrelation and the precision of their arrangements may yield a 
more integrative and richer reading of poetic prophecy. 

Before closing, I shall comment on the “paraphrasability” of poetic 
imagery.’ It is frequently stated that imagery admits limitless interpretations 
—that there is no end to the number of properties, features, or nuances it can 
express—and it is this open-ended semantic multiplicity that we lose when 
paraphrasing imagery. This view appears to be at best imprecise. True, 
imagery may potentially invoke an inestimable number of meanings. 
However, once it is placed in a specific context, its semantic content— 
however multiple it may be—becomes determinate and finite.*! Rather, what 
cannot truly be rendered in so-called literal language is a distinct insight, or 
way of seeing, that is communicated through the given imagery (e.g., Israel’s 
redemptive history as God’s plantation project). For once imagery is 
paraphrased, the very locus—namely, the poetic (read: prophetic) reality— 
that enables us to receive and internalize that insight vanishes. We thereby 
lose what can potentially be the very essence of poetic prophecy—to wit, 


prophetic insight into reality.’ 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR INTERPRETING POETIC PROPHECY 


What interpretive insights can we attain from the preceding discussions? We 
can highlight five features of poetic language, considerations of which may 


result in a richer and more integrative reading of biblical prophecy:>° 


e  Referential modes of communication: Literary discourse does not 
communicate entirely new information but refers to the information 
already known to their intended audience. It follows that much of what 
is crucial for understanding poetic prophecy may remain unstated in that 
discourse. Therefore, the reader must clarify those frames of reference 
in case they are not fully articulated in the text. 

e Conceptual interrelations of literary elements: Literary elements that at 
first may seem unrelated on the surface may be organically related on a 
deeper conceptual level. Therefore, the reader should elucidate the 
entirety of the frame of reference to which those elements belong, 
including the dimensions and elements of that frame which may not 
explicitly be stated in a given discourse. 

¢ Extraordinary specificity of literary elements and their arrangement: 
The prophet may use and arrange literary elements in a very precise, 
deliberate manner such that those elements—which at first might seem 
overly vague—may in fact be designed to communicate a rhetorical or 
poetic concept exactly fitted to the context within which they appear. 
Thus, the reader should consider the potential specificity of literary 
elements and the deliberate precision of their arrangements. 

e Semantic unit of literary elements: The unit of meaning in literary 
discourse is not identical to the syntactic or literary unit in which given 
semantic patterns appear (e.g., a sentence or a literary passage). Rather, 
it relates to the frame of reference within which it belongs; hence, the 
reader should be mindful that semantic elements that appear in different 
sections in poetic prophecy may be part of the same conceptual 
framework. 

e Cognitive function of language: The information the prophet seeks to 
convey is not necessarily propositional (e.g., predictions and 
condemnations) but can be cognitive (e.g., perceptions and 
orientations); consequently, the reader should be aware that poetic 
language may be used as a means to communicate prophetic insight. 


The last point requires further clarification. As noted earlier, the cognitive 
value of poetic prophecy has remained understudied. In my view, this 
negligence derives from a perceived familiarity with the poetic language that 
is taken for granted. Scholars accustomed to the use of poetic language only 
or mainly as stylistic embellishment have presumed that this is the only way 
to use poetic language and that poetic language is used this way in biblical 


prophecy. Within this convention, as soon as the semantic (but not cognitive) 
value of the given imagery is fathomed—be it with or without considerations 
of its verbal artistry—the goal of interpretation is assumed to be 
accomplished. 

This brings me to the end, or rather to the beginning—to disclosure and 
concealment in language. More often than not, the conventional notion of 
“poetry” as stylistic embellishment has concealed the cognitive function of 
poetic prophecy, and yet, it is by this function that prophets sought to 
disclose the hidden meaning of human events, of what their contemporaries 
were perceiving and yet not understanding. Herein lies a grave irony: the 
word “poetry,” by which we seek to appreciate the prophetic use of poetic 
language, can readily limit us by the very problem prophets strove to resolve 
by that language—and worse yet, we remain even unaware that we have that 
problem. Hence, for critics as well as for prophets, “[t]he principle to be kept 
in mind is to know what we see rather than to see what we know” (Heschel 
1962, xv). 
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* Author s Note: This study was researched and written while I enjoyed the hospitality of the Bible 
Department at Bar-Ilan University in the spring of 2019. Part of what follows was presented at the 
department seminar where I received valuable comments. I am grateful to Ed Greenstein and Shmuel 
Sandberg for reading and commenting on earlier drafts of this article. I dedicate this article to the 
memory of my late teacher, Professor Moshe Weinfeld, whose presence and deep love for the book of 
Jeremiah I sorely miss. 
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authors claiming that if we were to try to state the content of a particular metaphor, we would in fact 
find ourselves going on and on, mentioning feature after feature, proposition after proposition, literally 
never coming to an end? As a matter of practice, I know of no evidence (fortunately) that this is ever 
true. Metaphors may indeed be pregnant with meaning, but it would be a strange pregnancy if it had 
no term and if it issued forth in endless streams of progeny” (2000, 270). 

32 For more on this, consider Jindo 2010, 35—48. For those who are versed in philosophy of 
language and cognitive linguistics, I shall draw from Stern’s meticulous analysis (2000, esp. 262-285) 
and say this: poetic imagery evokes the conceptual scheme to which it belongs, and it is through the 
totality of that general scheme that the imagery invites us to think about the entity or situation it 
portrays. This cognitive knowledge cannot be exhausted simply by listing the properties or 
propositions the imagery embodies. For such a listing fails to capture the structure and relations of that 
coordinate scheme, the very complex that enables us to perceive the given entity or situation from a 


distinct perspective. The only way to explain that cognitive knowledge is by elaborating its 
perspectival commitments—namely, not by reducing them to propositional statements (hence, not by 
paraphrasing them), but by extrapolating their full insight and ramifications. 

33 These guiding principles are also based on my previous works, especially, on metaphor (2010) 
and allusion (2018). This list is by no means intended to be comprehensive. There are many other key 
features in poetic prophecy—such as the use of irony, satire, surprise, and sound patterns—that merit 
and await a monograph-length analysis. Greenstein (2013) discusses three guiding principles for 
unpacking metaphors in the poetry of Job. In my view, those principles are equally effective for 
producing a richer interpretation of imagery in poetic prophecy. 


CHAPTER 12 


LANGUAGE VARIATION IN THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH AND ITS 
CULTURALAND SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 


FRANK H. POLAK 


LANGUAGE VARIATION AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 


THE book of Jeremiah contains large sections of texts that represent different 
literary genres, suggest different historical contexts, and reveal different 
ways of language usage. It is the aim of the present chapter to analyze the 
linguistic variation by way of a syntactic-stylistic examination, and thus to 
point to the cultural context of the different text groups, and thereby to their 
sociohistorical context. 

The point is that language usage pertains to interpersonal communication 
and consequently always is related to social context. First, language differs 
from region to region (regional language or dialect). For the language of 
Jeremiah, one has argued for a Benjaminite regional language (Jeremiah 


hailed from Anathoth in the region of Benjamin; Jer 1:1).! Then, there are 
differences in social stratification. In many languages, one notes differences 
between variants used for private discourse (the “Lower” variant, or L) and 
variants for public usage (the “Higher” variant, or H). This situation, 
diglossia, 1s often (but not always) related to social and sociopolitical status, 
for instance in the contrast between Cockney (L) and “the King’s English” 
(H). Many communities (“speech communities” or “communities of 
practice’) are characterized by the use of two different languages 
(bilingualism), in particular when two ethnic groups interact within one 
region (language contact), such as Dutch-speaking Flemings and 
francophone Wallonians in Belgium, speakers of French (Romande) and 
German (Schwyzerditsch) in Switzerland, and speakers of Spanish and 
English in, for instance, California. In the speech community of ancient 
Judah during the Babylonian and Persian era, Aramaic was used side by 


side with Hebrew, since the language used by the administration was 
Aramaic. This simple fact has important consequences. First, the official 
scribes had to be educated in Aramaic rather than in Hebrew, and second, 
any person having business with the administration was frequently exposed 
to Aramaic documents, comparable to the texts from Elephantine, and thus 
had to acquire some working knowledge of this language. Thus the Judahite 
community turned into a bilingual society, in which Aramaic, because of its 
usage by the higher classes, turned into prestige language.* Moreover, the 
exiles in Babylonia had to adapt to the Aramaic-speaking environment, as 
the use of Hebrew was limited to internal interaction within the exilic 
community. The status of Aramaic in Persian-era Judah is highlighted by 
the use of Aramaic in Ezra 4-7 and strong Aramaic influence in the book of 
Nehemiah. The book of Jeremiah contains a short stretch in Aramaic in the 
diatribe against idolatry (Jer 10:11). In this context, the use of Aramaic is 
motivated by the fiction that this utterance addresses the nations. Incidental 


Aramaic influence points to a medio sixth-century date.’ 


PROSE AND POETRY IN THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


This study has two points of departure. In the wake of the work of Duhm 


and Mowinckel, most scholars recognize three basic genres:* poetic 
prophetic text (corpus A), biographic narrative in the third person (corpus 
B), and prophetic parenesis in prose (corpus C). In the analysis of 
Mowinckel, the Oracles against the Nations (chs. 46—51) represent a fourth 
group (corpus D), whereas some biographic tales in the first person, such as 
the call narrative (1:2—18) are attributed to the A corpus. 

The second point of departure relates to the interface by which language 
usage is related to social background. Many cross-linguistic, cross-cultural 
studies indicate a basic, though not absolute, distinction between 
spontaneous spoken discourse and written text. Writing enables one to plan 
complex sentences, to reread them, to correct them where necessary, and to 
amplify them when they seem too simple. The expertise needed to design 
such texts reflects an extensive scribal education,° as does the reader’s skill 
to decode them. Hence this kind of writing indicates a developed 
bureaucracy, and presents the writer as a literate person with an education, 
and thereby a connection to the power center. In biblical literature, written 


texts are characterized by long, elaborate clauses, long noun groups, and a 
rather high frequency of subordinate clauses (relative clauses and adverbial 
clauses, infinitives, participles). ’ 

Thus we note long, elaborate, independent clauses: 


TZAT PWN? 7a YN TIT WN?) “YHWH said to me in the days of King Josiah” (Jer 3:6). 


This clause contains three additional lexicalized, explicit constituents apart 
from the predicate (AC): subject (717°), addressee (°28), and indication of 
time (adverbial: 77793 TWN” °7°2), in short 3 AC. 

Noun groups; this clause contains one noun group, consisting of three 
nouns: (WR? 77797 003, “in the days of King Josiah”). 

Syntactic subordination: 


Oxi? naw any Wx pry “Have you seen what renegade Israel did” (3:6). 


Since the clause 8w Taw Any WR serves as the direct object of M873, 
and thus constitutes an object clause, it is a subordinate clause. 2x qv? nawn 
is an additional noun group. 

A text dominated by such elaborate and subordinate clauses and rich in 
noun groups represents the intricate, elaborate style (IES), which is cross- 
culturally and cross-linguistically characteristic of written texts. 

Spontaneous spoken discourse is very different from written texts. Since 
spoken discourse is online, it does not facilitate the same kind of planning 
and design, and is dependent on short-term memory. Hence in such 
discourse clauses typically are far less intricate, and include fewer 
subordinate clauses and fewer long noun groups.® 

An example for simple, independent clauses: predicate with implied 
subject only (0 AC): 78) “But I said” (Jer 3:7). 

With one added constituent (1 AC): 2xqv? sawn naw “Turn back, 
renegade Israel” (3:12, with vocative), %38 790773, “for I am merciful” (with 
subject), 27197 TidDx N7, “I will not keep anger forever” (with temporal 
adverbial). 

Texts dominated by such short clauses (0—1 AC) and poor in subordinate 
clauses and noun groups represent the voiced, lean, brisk style (VoLBS), 
which is close to spoken discourse. The cultural context of this style is the 
oral arena in which the performer addresses the audience directly and the 
audience is in constant visual and aural interaction with the performer. 


Textual units in this style, though not actually oral, are written in close 


contact with the oral arena, and are thus to be viewed as oral derived.” 

The oral arena is the place of the prophetic speaker, sent to address the 
audience, as encountered in the opening of many of Jeremiah’s prophecies 
(for example, Jer 2:2, 4; 3:12)" Hence is important to note that the style of 
Jeremianic prophecy, as embodied in Mowinckel’s (A) corpus, reveals all 
characteristics of oral language, whereas most narratives and prose sermons 
(B and C) are characterized by strongly scribal features. At this juncture we 
could close the discussion, were it not that detailed analysis indicates more 
than a few exceptions to this generalization. Hence the first subject to 
discuss is the syntactic-stylistic characterization of prophetic poetry in 
Jeremiah. These data will be contrasted with the basic characteristics of 
narrative and preaching (B and C). And finally, it is possible to pay 
attention to a number of important exceptional units. 


PROPHETIC POETRY AND ORALITY 


Short Clauses in Jeremianic Poetry 


Whoever turns to the poetic texts in Jeremiah cannot fail to appraise their 
special nature. Most poetic units are characterized by the preponderance of 
extremely short clauses, often consisting of predicate or predicate with one 
additional explicit syntactic constituent (AC). Thus one notes, for example, 
the description of the oncoming threat (Jer 4:13): 


(2) Por (1) awa WP /(1) Yia 703) /AYy? (1) DRY 737/ 
SITTW 73/177 "IN 


See, he ascends like clouds, his chariots are like the whirlwind, his horses are swifter than eagles. 
Woe to us, for we are ruined! 


This alarming description includes three clauses that contain one AC (737 
117 >is ,PniaD 7902) ,7W7y? OID), and one with predicate only (1177 73). 
One notes one clause that contain two ACs (1930 mawn p). 

The particle “see” (715) and the phrase “Woe to us” (31? *iX) suggest the 
speaker’s agitation, and this emotional tone may explain the frequency of 
such sequences of short and extremely short clauses. One likewise notes the 
emotional tone in the prophetic complaint (Jer 20:7): 


(2) a¥¥ (1) a /C1) ofa apinwy? ones Aam Apg 8) /(1) Ay? "NAD 


You enticed me, yhwh, and I was enticed, You overpowered me, and You prevailed. I have become 
a laughingstock all day, everyone jeers at me. 


Such sequences, however, are not limited to emotional outbursts. A similar 
constellation appears in the argumentation concerning the fate of the wicked 
(12:2): 


(1) apina ping /(2) appa (Dang ap /(1) 7p awya Ay Aw wna /onyyd 


You have planted them, and they have taken root, They spread, and even bear fruit. You are near in 
their talk, but far from their mind. 


This is not to say that the poetic sections in the book of Jeremiah consist 
exclusively of such clauses. More complex sayings are found everywhere, 
for example in the present complaint (12:1): 


ADIN TAIN OVW AS PPS PW P/M ARN PrTs/ 
PTA 29 YY /A2s VY] TW VITA 


You will be in the right, YHWH, when I lay charges against you. But I must put my case to you: 
Why does the way of the guilty prosper, do all who are treacherous thrive? 


This verse contains two clauses with two ACs (9172 IDIN JATIN DVINA JN 
m73 oyw 77), and two subordinate clauses (7°78 D °? 732 7732). One 
likewise notes a number of noun groups (DYW 777,732 7733 73). 


An Overview of the Poetic Texts 


All textual units, then, consist of a mixture of various types of clauses. Still, 
when we quantify the different types of clauses, counting independent short 
and long clauses, subordinate clauses, and noun groups, we are able to 
establish their frequency in a given unit. By this method the poetic parts of 
the book of Jeremiah (basically Mowinckel’s A) stand out by the extremely 
high frequency of short clauses, accompanied by a low frequency of 
subordinate clauses and noun groups.!! In the following sections, references 
to most textual units relate to the MT. However, since the LXX often lacks 
representation of certain elements (a phenomenon paralleled by two 
Qumran scrolls, 4QJ er od), and thus seems to represent a shorter text form, !? 
I have often preferred reference to the shorter text, often considered primary 
relative to the longer MT text. 


Poetic Style—Class 1 


A number of poetic units are characterized by (a) an extremely high 
frequency of short clauses (55—69 percent); (b) the low frequency of 
subordinate clauses (9—15 percent) and (c) noun groups (26-31 percent). In 
the section of chapters 3—6 and 8, one notes 3:1—5; 4:5—18, 19-31; 5:1-14; 
6:22-30; 8:1-13; and with similar figures: 2:14-25; 3:12-18; 5:15-31; 
6:10-21; 14:2-10, 11-22; 15:5-21; in the section concerning Judean 
royalty: 22:10-19; and in the section of “hope and restoration”: 31:2—14 
(addressing Samaria and Ephraim in vv. 5—6).!> Slightly lower figures for 
short clauses (around 50 percent) are found in some of the prophet’s 
complaints (12:1—6, 7—13; 20:7—18), in the section concerning prophets and 
kings: 23:1-8, 9-15; 23:16-32 (LXX); and in the section of “hope and 
restoration”: 30:4—-17 (LXX). 


The Class 2 Style of Prophetic Poetry 


Of course, one also notes units in which these characteristics are less 
salient. Lower figures for short clauses (around 45 percent) are found in the 
opening diatribe: 2:26—37; and likewise in 9:1—10; 9:11-21 (mostly LXX); 
18:13—23; and in the section of “hope and restoration”: 30:18—31.1; 31:15— 
22 (centering on Ramah, Ephraim and Rachel’s tomb, vv. 15, 18, 20). 

In the image of the siege (6:1—9) the preference for longer clauses 
(around 50 percent) may be related to the geographic picture in which 
names of places and tribes are specified (in particular in vv. 1-2, 6). 
Stylistic preferences likewise explain the high incidence of subordinate 
clauses in the opening diatribe (2:2—13), with its long infinitive and 
participial clauses (vv. 2, 4, 13). By the same token, one notes the detailed 
description in the elegy concerning the “cup of the wine of wrath” (25:15— 
38, LXX), with a rather low frequency of short clauses (40 percent) and a 
slightly higher figure for noun phrases (53 percent). Similar figures are 
found for the short section concerning Jehoiachin’s fate (22:20-23, 22 
clauses), in which low figures for noun groups (22.73 percent) link up with 
higher figures for subordinate clauses (31 percent). 

A quite different constellation is found for the bewailing of Jehoiachin’s 
fate (22:24-30, 29 clauses), in which a high frequency of subordinate 
clauses and noun phrases (48 and 84.5 percent, respectively) is 


accompanied by extremely low figures for short clauses (27.5 percent). The 
characteristics of this section fit the intricate, elaborate style. 


Syntactic-Stylistic Profile of the Jeremianic Poetic Style 


Ultimately, then, the large majority of the sections defined as poetry fit the 
VoLBS. This characterization fits all the genres and subdivisions in 
Jeremianic poetry, including the “confessions,” and the sections concerning 
“prophets and kings” and “hope and restoration.” This is not due to the 
general character of BH poetic language, which allows for long clauses and 
noun groups, as witnessed by, for example, the books of Nahum, Habakkuk, 
and Zephaniah. In comparison with these texts, the lean, brisk style of 
Jeremianic poetry is highly exceptional. But the few poetic units in 
Jeremiah in which this style is less developed are well within the norms of 
poetic language. 


The Oracles against the Nations 


The Oracles against the Nations (chapters 46—51) for the most part reflect 
the same style as the poetic corpus. The Class 1 style stands out in the 
oracles concerning Egypt (46:3—-12, 14-28), Damascus (49:23-27), Kedar 
and Hazor (49:28-33), Moab (48:11-28; similarly 48:1-10, LXX) and 
Babylon (50:2-16, 21-32, 35—46; 51:34-44, 49b, 52—58). The Class 2 style 
is represented by oracles concerning Babylon (51:1-14), Ammon and Edom 
(49:1-22), and the Philistines (47:2-7). By contrast, the oracle concerning 
Elam (49:35-38) is couched in the intricate, elaborate style, and thus seems 
close to the prose sermons. 


PARENETIC PROSE IN THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


The Complex Syntaxis of the Prose Sermons 


Samples from Jeremianic prose sermons indicate an intricate, elaborate 
style that is characteristic for the scribal chancery. One notes, for example 
(7:30-31): 


INAU- TYY AYRIP- Maa apypwiny MITT APY VID ATT. wy) 
2277Y ANY NP) ONY N? TWN-- YAPIN) OD IATNN 1y- 37772 NAA AW NAT ning 13) 


For the people of Judah have done what is evil in my sight—declares YHWH. They have set up their 
abominations in the House which is called by My name, in order to defile it. 

(Jer 7:31) And they have built the shrines of Topheth in the Valley of Ben-hinnom to burn their 
sons and daughters in fire—which I did not command, and which did not come to My mind. 


This short pericope includes five subordinate clauses: two infinitive clauses 
(v. 30: ixjauy; v. 31: W83 apni ny) ADIA-NN 42) and three relative clauses 
(v. 30: Poy cCAWrNTPITAW; v. 31: 3777Y 1907Y N7) MAE NY AW). The latter two 
clauses are found within an infinitive clause, in complex subordination. By 
the same token, one notes the high number of noun groups, such as, in v. 
30, 7AT Py yrs and in v. 31: VA WR NDAD Nina ,APNIATNN) aAPIANY 
'4 oiy} Apart from the short inquit mT oN} all main clauses include two or 
three added constituents. 


The Parenetic Stvle—The Majority Class 


This intricate, elaborate style is characteristic of many of the parenetic and 
admonitory prose sections in Jeremiah (Mowinckel’s C). A large number of 
sections are characterized by rather low figures for short clauses (20-30 
percent), and high figures for subordination (38—50 percent) and noun 
groups (70—100 percent): 17:19-27; 27:2-11 LXX; 29:14-21 (MT); 32:26- 
44 LXX; 33:14-26; 34:8-21 LXX; 44:2-14; similar figures are found for 
7:30-8:3, although the frequency of short clauses is slightly higher (36 
percent). In 11:1-6, 9-15; 29:21-32 LXX; 35:12—21 one notes similar 
findings, with a frequency of 54—60 percent for noun groups, whereas in 
21:1—14; 22:1—9 the number of subordinate clauses is slightly lower (28-31 
percent). 


Some Exceptional Sections 


Some sections stand out by their extreme results: far higher figures for noun 
phrases are found in 25:1—13a LXX; 33:1—13 (140 percent), and a lower 
frequency of short clauses (13—18 percent) is noted for 19:1—15; 44:15-30. 
Two segments present slightly higher figures for short clauses (around 35 
percent), with lower figures for noun groups (22-39 percent): 15:1-4; 
27:12-22 (LXX), or lower figures for subordinate clauses: 31:23—30 (LXX). 


One notes three exceptional sections with higher figures for short 
clauses: 7:1—15 (41 percent); 29:4—-14a (LXX, 45 percent); 31:31—40 (LXX, 
41 percent). In 29:4-14 this finding is buttressed by a lower frequency of 
subordinate clauses (20 percent) and noun groups (41 percent), whereas for 
7:1-15 and 31:31-40 we encounter average figures for subordinate clauses 
and noun groups. 


An Important Exception: Argumentative Poetry 


One important exception requires our attention. The section concerning 
“faithless Israel” and her sister “renegade Judah” (3:6-13) has been 
attributed to the parenetic corpus by such scholars as Mowinckel and 
Hyatt,! although this attribution has been disputed by, for example, 
Rudolph and Bright,'° since the terminology (such as the use of V7.2 and 
specifically, the noun 771332) argues against it. Hence it is important to note 
that this unit is characterized by a high number of short clauses (53 
percent), and a relatively low number of subordinate clauses (23.08 
percent). Only the frequency of noun groups (75 percent) fits the profile of 
the parenetic corpus. Adding verses 12—13 to the unit leads to an increase in 
the number of short units (62.50 percent) and a decrease in the figures for 
subordinate clauses (15 percent); but the frequency of noun phrases remains 
on the high side (61 percent). This section, then, reveals significant 
deviations from the profile of the parenetic corpus. Its close similarity to the 
VoLBS dominating the poetic sayings suggests that it preserves rhetorical 
argumentation, in particular in verses 6, 8, and 10, and then passes into the 
domain of poetry. Indeed, the tone is dialogical rather than parenetic. 


Poetic Residues in Parenetic Prose (Jeremiah 7; 29; 31) 


The recognition that the syntactic-stylistic profile of 3:6—-11 (or 6—13) is 
close to that of Jeremianic poetry has implications for the analysis of three 
other exceptional units: the temple sermon (7:1—15); the prophetic 
announcement to the exiles (29:4-14, LXX); and the message of “hope and 
restoration” (31:31-40, LXX). The announcement to the exiles is couched 
in the VoLBS, and thus belongs to the same framework as the poetic 


sections.!’ The high figure for short clauses in the temple speech and the 


sermon concerning the restoration (both 41 percent) justifies a similar 
conclusion. 


NARRATIVE CONCERNING JEREMIAH 


In Mowinckel’s analysis, the narrative sections in Jeremiah are divided over 
two corpora. The call tale (Jer 1:4-19) is regarded as truly Jeremianic and 
thus is assigned to the basic corpus (A),!8 but other narratives are taken 
together as a separate subcorpus (B), consisting of narrative in the style of 
Deuteronomistic historiography. In the following paragraphs I will discuss 
the syntactic-stylistic nature of these narratives, and afterward return to the 
call tale and its congeners. 


Jeremiah’s Fate 


The large majority of the narratives that tell the story of Jeremiah’s fate 
under Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, and in particular during the Babylonian 
siege of Jerusalem (587-586 BCE), are couched in the intricate, elaborate 
style. In one group of tales the percentage of short clauses ranges from 20 to 
30 percent, whereas in a second group the interval lies between 30 and 40 
percent. This is the group to be considered first. 


Narratives with a Larger Number of Short Clauses 


More than a few tales in Jeremiah are characterized by a style that in some 
respects is comparable to the VoLBS. In these tales the percentage of short 
clauses lies between 34 and 40 percent, with relatively moderate figures for 
subordinate clauses and noun groups: 16:2-13; 38:14-28 (LXX); and with 
higher figures for noun phrases (80-100 percent): 24:1-10; 32:1-15 LXX; 
39:3, 14 + 40:2-12 LXX (114 percent noun groups); 40:13—41:3 LXX; 
41:4-18 LXX; 51.59—64 (with 42 percent subordinate clauses). In some of 
these texts the prophet is represented in the first person: 16:2—13 (mostly 
parenetic); 24:1-10; 32:1-15 LXX (mixed style, vv. 8—15 as against 1—7 in 
the third person); 35:2—11 (LXX). 


Narratives with a Smaller Number of Short Clauses 


A second group of tales stands out by rather low figures for short clauses, 
ranging from 24 to 30 percent, with relatively high figures for subordinate 
clauses and noun phrases (often 90-100 percent): 18:1—12; 26:1—11, 12—24; 
28 LXX; 29:21-32 LXX; 37:1-10 LXX, with lower figures for 36:17—32. 
Three units stand out by an extremely high percentage of noun phrases: 
36:1-16 LXX (136 percent); 38:1-13 LXX (120 percent); 42:1—9 + 43:1-7 
LXX (118 percent). All these tales are kept in the third person, apart from 
18:1—12 which uses both the third and the first person (v. 5). 

The stylistic profile of these tales, then, is comparable to the profile of 
the Deuteronomistic historiography in Joshua and Kings.!? Some narratives, 
however, are closer to the VoLBS. 


The Lean, Brisk Style in the Jeremiah Narratives 


A few narratives concerning Jeremiah are characterized by figures that tally 
with the lower echelon of the VoLBS, with short clauses around 45 percent. 
The foremost and most well-known example is the call tale of Jeremiah 
(1:4-19; 43 percent short clauses),”’ although the figure for subordinate 
clauses is on the high side (31.08 percent). Similar figures are found for the 
tale of the “linen loincloth” (13:1—7; 41 percent short clauses). This style 
stands out in the short pericope concerning the fate of Baruch, who is not 
granted the prophetic role (45:2-5 LXX, 18 clauses only). In the tale of 
Passhur, the chief officer of the temple (20:1—6), and the announcements to 
Zedekiah (34:1-7, mostly LXX) one notes the high frequency of noun 
groups (85 and 95 percent, respectively, like the IES), although the figures 
for subordinate clauses are on the low side (11 and 7 percent, respectively). 
Important findings relate to the tale of the exchange of Jeremiah and 
Zedekiah (37:11-21, 43.75 percent short clauses), with a low percentage of 
subordinate clauses (14.5 percent), and average figures for noun groups (72 
percent). This tale, then, is well within the realm of the VoLBS, in sharp 
contrast to a tale on the very same theme, in Jeremiah 38:14—28 (LXX), 
with 35 percent short clauses and 30 percent subordinate clauses (but 33 
percent noun groups). As Ron Goldstein points out, the latter tale depicts 
the prophet as the real master of the situation (38:15, 20—21), in accordance 
with the traditional status of the prophet vis-a-vis the king. By contrast, the 
former tale centers on Jeremiah’s entreaty not to return him to the jail he 


had be placed in (37:18, 20).7! Thus exegetic and syntactic-stylistic 
considerations converge toward the recognition of a primary stratum of the 
Jeremiah-Zedekiah tale in chapter 37, in comparison with the secondary 
stratum in chapter at 

It seems, then, that the units in the lean, brisk style represent an older 
stratum in the Jeremiah narratives than the majority of the narratives in the 
intricate, elaborate style. This conclusion enables a closer look at the 
sociocultural background of the various strata of the book of Jeremiah. 


TOWARD A SOCIOCULTURAL STRATIFICATION OF THE BOOK OF 
JEREMIAH 


If Mowinckel postulated an overall distinction between Jeremian prose and 
poetry, and assigned all prose, apart from the call narrative, to the 
Deuteronomistic school, subsequent research has tended to a more 
differentiated approach, in particular in studies by Bright, Rudolph, 


Holladay, Stipp, and Weippert.** It is not the task of the present study to 
enter into detail; the following discussion will largely be limited to the 
classification suggested by the syntactic-stylistic analysis. 

First of all, the syntactic-stylistic profile of Jeremianic poetry, with its 
strong preference for the lean, brisk style, notwithstanding local variation 
in, for example, chapters 2 and 6, indicates a strong individual style, with 
roots in the oral performance. The very same style makes itself felt in the 
poetic parts of the cycle of “hope and restoration” in chapters 30 and 31, in 
particular in the segments 30:4-17 (LXX) and 31:2—14; and with lower 
figures for short clauses: 30:18—31.1; 31:15-22. These data largely tally 
with the thesis that this short section is based on a stratum with the same 
characteristics as Jeremianic poetry in, for instance, chapters 2—6 and 8.74 
The same goes for the so-called Confessions and the cycle concerning kings 
and prophets, such as 22:10-19; 23.1—8; 23:9-15; 23:16-32 (LXX). 

However, a one-sided analysis of the data is to be avoided. First, there are 
a number of units that represent the lower echelons of the VoLBS, with 
around 40 percent short clauses, in 22:20-23; 25:15-38 (LXX). Second, the 
section concerning Jehoiachin’s fate (22:24-30) is characterized by its 
intricate, elaborate style. One could surmise that for the royal context the 
prophetic discourse was adapted to the court style. 


By contrast, one of the sections that has often been assigned to the 
parenetic corpus (3:6—11/13) reveals a profile that is close to the poetic 
corpus with the high frequency of short clauses and relatively low figures 
for subordinate clauses. Hence the poetic corpus (A) is to be described as 
open-ended toward the parenetic sections. 

By the same token, the parenetic corpus is open-ended toward the poetic 
sections. Although most sections are classic examples of the intricate, 
elaborate style, we have noted a number of sections that are close to the 
lean, brisk style of the poetic corpus. The discourse of the announcement to 
the exiles (29:4-14, LXX) represents the lean, brisk style of Class 2. In the 
temple speech (7:1—15) the parenetic style is less heavy than in most 
sections; exegetic analysis indicates specific content and language usage 


that go beyond the norms of the prose sermons.” Here, then, one discerns 
traces of oral discourse or of writing that is close to such discourse, as 
indeed suggested in the tale of the role written by Baruch upon dictation by 
Jeremiah (36:4, 18). 

That is to say, the oral performance of the prophet includes both poetic 
discourse and prose sermons.” The prophet’s poetic utterances may include 
argumentation in the intricate style, as in 22:24—30; his prose sermons may 
include poetic sections, as in 7:9. After all, if Jeremiah was one of the 
priests in Anatoth (1:1) he would hardly have been illiterate. 

Traces of the lean, brisk style appear likewise in some of the prose 
narratives in Jeremiah, principally in 1:4—19; 37:11—21. The background of 
such narratives, though not reflecting oral tradition as such, seems to have 
been close to the oral arena, much like the prophet’s discourse. 

However, the great majority of both the parenetic corpus and the 
Jeremiah narratives is couched in the intricate, elaborate style, and thus 
came into being at the scribal desk. The language usage of these texts, then, 
reflects the expertise of the skilled scribe, educated in the tradition of the 


Judahite chancery.*’ This milieu is likewise indicated by the references to 
various royal officials, such as Ahikam son of Shaphan (26:24), Gemariah 
son of Shaphan (36:10), his son Micaiah (v. 11), and a number of others 
(36:12, 14; 37:3, 13, 15; etc.), including Babylonian functionaries (39:3).78 
In this connection, mention must be made of the administrative know-how 
evidenced by the redactional indications of the dates of the various units, 
e.g., Jeremiah 25:1, 3; 28:1; 32:1; 36:1; 45:1. In the light of these features, 


one concludes that these narratives and sermons were composed with some 
actual knowledge of the bureaucratic apparatus and the scribal guild, and in 


particular of the historical conditions of the period.*? Thus, the parenetic 
and narrative corpus seem at home in the scribal milieu, initially among the 
scribes that survived the Babylonian conquest, whether in exile or among 
the people that remained in Judah, and secondarily, among their successors, 
mainly in Persian-era Judah. Among those later strata one may count the 
oracles against Elam (49:35-38), and Babylon (51:20-33), both in the 
intricate, elaborate style. 

Syntactic-stylistic analysis, then, suggests an initial oral-written 
symbiosis in the prophetic performance and the commission to writing of 
the prophetic utterances, at the outset including poetic utterances and prose 
speeches as well, in close cooperation of prophet and scribe. Narratives 
concerning the prophet’s activity likewise arose in this arena. In the scribal 
milieu of the Babylonian/Persian era, the prophetic tradition was taken up 
by a new class of religious formulators, the educated scribe, and 
reformulated in the complex style characteristic of the scribal desk, and 
with slight Aramaic influence due to the Aramaic education of the official 
scribe in this period. This reformulation seems affine to the Deuteronomic 
school, but creates its own idioms and its own idea content. 
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PART III 


HAVING treated both the historical context for the book and the challenges its 
literary presentation offers to contemporary readers, the present section 
turns to the question of how to approach the book’s content. Mark Biddle 
addresses himself to the problem of the book’s simultaneous preservation of 
both poetic and prosaic material, and attempts to untangle the generic and 
stylistic polyphony that faces the reader. In two very different ways, Nathan 
Mastnjak and Matthijs de Jong consider the way prophecy itself, as a 
cultural practice, an experiential and theological claim, and an authoritative 
discourse, is treated within the book of Jeremiah. In this way, their essays 
consider how the book of Jeremiah addresses its own discursive status and 
authority. Finally, Dalit Rom-Shiloni provides readers of this Handbook 
with an extended and sophisticated survey of the phenomenon of inner- 
biblical exegesis and allusion, by which the present text of Jeremiah is 
dependent on and critically engaged with prior, proto-biblical traditions and 
how it, itself functions to shape and influence emergent scripture. 


CHAPTER 13 


JEREMIAH: CONTENT AND 
STRUCTURE 


MARK E. BIDDLE 


EVEN the examination of simple issues like content and structure quickly 
point to the several puzzles that confront Jeremiah scholarship. Beyond the 
surface level of content (Jeremiah 2—“oracles concerning Israels 
apostasy”), for example, one immediately encounters the problems of 
Jeremianic style (the poetry/prose problem), of dating (Jeremiah’s early 
preaching/a late redactional composition), of original addressee (“Israel,” 
the North/the historical twelve tribes of “Israel”), and of its structural 
relation to and role in the larger context of the book (chronological 
placement/theological argument). Other chapters in this volume will deal 
with each of these issues in depth. This essay will only call attention to the 
points at which these various elements impinge upon, and even determine, 
an understanding of the content and structure of the book of Jeremiah. 


CONTENTS 


Modern critical Jeremiah scholarship dawned with Sigmund Mowinckel’s 
refinement of Bernhard Duhm’s identification of four categories of source 
material: A—oracular (poetic) prophecy; B—biographical narrative; C— 
prose “sermons”; and D—the oracles against the nations.! After 
Mowinckel, for much of the twentieth century, scholarship focused largely 
on the differences in style, theology, origin, and purpose between poetry 
and prose (which usually also implied the differences between “authentic” 
and “inauthentic” materials).? Against this background, a significant body 
of later scholarship has questioned the validity of the “simple distinction 
between prose and poetry as a means of identifying ‘genuine’ words of 


Jeremiah,”’ and has reappraised the significance of the prose material in the 


book and especially the distinction between the B and C materials within 
this body of prose.* 

Beginning with the poetry/prose distinction, consideration of a series of 
other characteristics reveals a much more nuanced and varied picture of the 
contents of the book. Four categories of poetry and five of prose emerge: 
“oracular,” “eschatological,” “liturgical,” and the “Oracles against the 
Nations”; and “sermons,” “reports of public events,” “reports of Jeremiah’s 
private reception of the divine word,” the Deuteronomistic addendum to the 
book, and editorial structuring devices such as headings and introductions. 
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POETRY 


Oracular Poetry 


Poetical oracles (2—6*; 8—10*; 11:15—12:17; 14:1-22; 15:5-21; 16:16—12; 
21-23; 30-31*) constitute half or more of Jeremiah 1-25, largely 
disappearing, with the exception of the so-called Book of Consolation (30- 
31*), from the second half of the book. Typically brief, these pithy oracles 
conform to the stylistic criteria familiar from Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
other prophetic literature. Within them, Jeremiah employs the gamut of 
genres available to the prophets. Examples include the rib format (2:9), 
rhetorical questions (3:1—2), vision reports (1:11—16), and especially ginah 
laments. The editors of the book have either combined individual oracles 
into lengthy compositions (cf. 4:5—6:30) or incorporated them, along with 
prose material, into thematic blocks (cf. the treatment of the possibility of 
“intercession” on behalf of the people in 14—16). Not surprisingly, given the 
Babylonian crisis setting of the book, the tone of Jeremiah’s poetry 
resounds with judgment, skepticism regarding the people’s timely 
repentance, and sorrow over their inevitable fate. As the title given it by 
scholars suggests, the Book of Consolation (30—31) departs from the theme 
of judgment over past wrongdoings to offer hope for the restoration and 
reunion of both of the former Israelite nations. While this section preserves 
some of the sorrowful tone of the other poetry, it shows a clear distinction 
between Jeremaian “judgment” and “salvation” poetry. 


Any further characterization of Jeremiah’s poetry requires decisions 
concerning a range of ancillary issues, chiefly historical and “biographical.” 
Taken at face value, for example, the book contends that Jeremiah’s 
prophetic ministry endured over four decades, from 626 (cf. Jer 1:2) to circa 
583. What was Jeremiah’s earliest message prior to the appearance of the 
Babylonian threat, when Josiah and his reform seem to have inspired 
optimism in Judah’s future and perhaps even in the reincorporation of the 
former Northern Kingdom into the territory ruled by the house of David? 
AdGherents to the “high” chronology of Jeremiah’s activity, formerly the 
majority of scholars but now a shrinking minority, seek Jeremiah’s early 
preaching in the offer of repentance made to “Israel” in Jeremiah (2—)3 and 
in the hopeful message of the Book of Consolation. The seemingly 
anonymous “Foe from the North” theme of Jeremiah 4—6, then, would 
represent the dawn of Jeremiah’s awareness of brewing trouble. Proponents 
of this position find support for it in the common assumption that poetry 
signals authenticity and in the placement of Jeremiah 2—6 at the beginning 
of the book. In other words, in their view, at least the beginning of the book 
demonstrates a chronological principle of arrangement. 

In many respects, Robert Carroll opened a new chapter in Jeremiah 
studies with his From Chaos to Covenant: Uses of Prophecy in the Book of 


Jeremiah? and subsequent commentary. Although he assumed that the 
book must contain some authentic material, he maintained a methodological 
agnosticism as to the criteria for identifying such. Carroll pointed to the 
circularity of poetry/authenticity arguments and to a series of problems with 
the “high chronology” of Jeremiah’s life and ministry: the silence of the 
Kings account of Josiah’s reform with regard to Jeremiah’s prophetic 
activity and the equally puzzling silence of the book of Jeremiah regarding 
this reform, especially given Deuteronomy’s influence on Jeremian prose. 
What criteria would help to identify the ipsissima verba Ieremae with any 
degree of certainty and indicate whether Jeremiah spoke them early or late? 


Laments, Including the Confessions of Jeremiah 


Jeremiah’s reputation as the “weeping prophet” derives from the significant 
proportion of lament material in Jeremiah 1—20. Scholarship has devoted 
particular attention to the so-called Confessions, a series of first-person 
laments in the latter half of this section of Jeremiah, formerly considered a 


unique window into the interior life of the prophet (11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 
17:14-18; 18:18-23; 20:7-18). In recent decades, noting similarities with 
the psalms of individual lament and the flawed assumptions underlying the 
application of psychoanalysis to ancient texts, scholarship has turned away 
from the image of the romantic prophet. Consequently, a description of the 
contents of Jeremiah should include the Confessions as a subcategory of all 
the lament material in Jeremiah 1—20. Classified by speaker, these laments 
(and calls to lament) fall into three groups in addition to the prophetic 
Confessions: (1) exclamations in response to disaster in the voice of the 
community (4:5b, 8b, 13; 6:24-26; 9:18, 20) or of personified Jerusalem 
(4:19-21, 30-31; 7:29b); (2) communal confessions of guilt (3:22—25; 
8:14-15; 14:7—9; 14:19-22), which are notably absent in 4—6 and give way 
later to the confessions of the prophet; (3) divine laments (8:18—9:2[3]; 9:9— 
10[10—11]; 9:21 [22]; 12:7-13; 13:15-17; 14:17—18; 15:5-9). Interspersed 
throughout Jeremiah 7—20, then, these materials depict the despair of the 
people beyond the opportunity for repentance, the sorrow of the prophet 
ministering in a context of hopelessness, and the pain of God. 


“Liturgical” Texts 


Although rarely discussed as a distinct category, a series of texts in 
Jeremiah 10—20 share linguistic (for example, knowledge/instruction— 
10:23, 25; 14:20; 16:21; 17:9 [cf. 10:14]/ 12:16 [cf. 10:2]; the ways of the 
individual and of nations—10:23; 12:16; 17:10) and thematic (the folly of 
idolatry; the opacity of human ways—of individuals and nations equally) 
features that merit giving them separate treatment. These texts constitute 
nuanced reflections on a just God and the injustices suffered by Israel 
among the nations. Read in sequence, they develop a dialogue on the 
subject of God’s justice, moving from polemic against idols and human 
folly, to the request that God punish these foolish nations who have 
“devoured Jacob” (Jeremiah 10). In Jeremiah 12:14-17, YHWH declares the 
intention, instead, to spare these nations if they will “learn the ways” of 
Israel. The speaker of Jeremiah 14:19-22 acknowledges the folly of idol 
worship in a plea for assistance. Jeremiah 16:19-21 then predicts the day 
when the nations will, indeed, come to YHWH, acknowledging the folly of 
idolatry, and submitting to YHWH’s instruction. Jeremiah 17:10 contrasts the 
fates of those who do and who do not trust in YHWH, explaining that the 
distinction depends upon God’s ability to discern the human heart, before 


20:13 ascribes praise to YHWH for enforcing this principle of justice. 
Furthermore, these texts—Jeremiah 10, especially verses 23—25 (a plea for 
divine mercy combining citations of a Psalm and a Proverb), Jeremiah 
12:14-17 (an affirmative response to the previous plea; mercy will take the 
form of “‘instruction”), 14:19-22 (another plea for mercy), 16:21 (judgment 
in the form of “instruction’’), 17:5—13 (a wisdom discussion of the results of 
“forsaking YHWH” and YHWH’s ability to discern), and 20:13 (a doxology 
praising deliverance)—demarcate the beginning and end of Jeremiah 10—20 
and occur within this block of material at key structural points. 


“Eschatological” Sayings 


A series of “eschatological” texts introduced by the formula “behold the 
days are coming” or “in those days” (3:14-18; 16:14-15; 23:5-8; 30:3; 
31:1, 27-28, 29-30, 31—40; 33:14-26; 50:20)’ typically deal with the loss 
or alteration of an institution (the ark, for example) by suggesting the 
substitution of an even better replacement (the Torah written on hearts) and 
foresee the return and restoration of both houses of Israel under Davidic 
leadership and with a revitalized cult. The Diaspora orientation of this 
material, its distribution throughout the book, and phenomena such as the 
absence of 33:14—26 in the LXX mark it as among the latest material in the 
book. Its utopian hopes rival those of Deutero-Isaiah. 


Oracles against the Nations 


Like Isaiah and Ezekiel, the book of Jeremiah includes an extensive and 
distinct collection of oracles addressed to Israel’s neighbors, especially the 
imperial powers in Egypt and Mesopotamia (MT 46—51). In character, the 
poetry resembles judgment preaching against Judah/Israel. In fact, 
Jeremiah’s Oracles against the Nations (OAN) sometimes reuse language 
addressed elsewhere in the book to Judah (“shall become a waste, a ruin, 
without inhabitant,” 2:15; 4:7; 9:11; 26:9; 34:22; 44:22 and 46:19; 51:29, 
37, for example).” 

Earlier generations of Jeremiah scholars often expressed only 
geographical and historical interest in the OAN, viewing them as 
particularistic, nationalistic, and vindictive. Recent scholarship, however, 
has turned attention toward the theological motivations for the OAN, 


namely a defense of radical monotheism and an interest in the idea that the 
future restoration/salvation of Judah depends upon, or is tantamount to, 
judgment against the nations responsible for Judah’s demise. In this light, 
these oracles represent the theological effort to situate Israel and its God on 
the world stage. 

The Babylonian oracles do not comport well with the Jeremianic 
contention that the Babylonians had done God’s work, indeed that 
Nebuchadnezzar was God’s servant (27:6)—another means to explain 
Judah’s Babylonian fate in monotheistic terms. Instead, these oracles 
contend that Babylon had not acted in accordance with God’s will and was, 
therefore, subject to punishment. Thus, the OAN at least hint that, whereas 
Israel’s God may have commissioned Babylon to punish a sinful Judah 
(50:7), the Babylonians were overzealous (50:17), proud, and gleeful 


(50:29-32; cf. Zech 1:15).!° 


Debates rage around the nature of the prose material in the book of 
Jeremiah. They involve principally three areas of concern. What are the 
criteria for distinguishing Hebrew prose and poetry, in general? Can 
Jeremiah have utilized two styles of language? What is the relationship 
between the prose of Jeremiah and the prose of Deuteronomy and 
Deuteronomistic literature? 

The Duhm/Mowinckel schema already recognized that the prose 
material, itself, does not constitute a homogeneous layer of material, despite 
its common linguistic characteristics, and divided the prose into B 
(biographical material, concentrated in 33-45) and C (Prosareden or “prose 
sermons,” i.e. 7; 11) “sources.” Observation of speakers, settings, and 
contents of the prose suggests an even more refined classification scheme: 
prose “sermons” (7*; 11:1—14; 17:19—27; 25); reports of “public” events (in 
some cases, Jeremiah is not even present), mostly detailing Jeremiah’s 
conflict with the political and religious leadership (20:1—6; 26-29; 32- 
33:13; 34-45); reports of “private” events and dialogues involving only 
YHWH and Jeremiah (for example, the Call [1:4-19]; the Temple Sermon 
[7]; Linen Waistcloth [13:1-27]; Prohibitions against Intercession and 
Marriage (15:14; 16:1—13); the Potter’s House (18:1—17); the Potsherd 


Gate (19); and the Baskets of Figs (24). Significantly, although the content 
of many of these purportedly private prophetic experiences pertain to 
Judah’s fate, the text often omits any reference to Jeremiah’s public 
deliverance of the message. The “doublet” Jeremiah 7 and 26, both versions 
of the so-called Temple Sermon, illustrate the circumstance. Jeremiah 7 
offers a fulsome account of YHWH’s delivery of the message, but the 
discussion of the significance of the marriage for Jeremiah’s life and 
ministry seems to take the place of any account of Jeremiah actually 
delivering the sermon. Jeremiah 26, on the other hand, relates the content of 
the sermon very succinctly and devotes its attention, instead, to the public 


reception of Jeremiah’s preaching. !! 

Similarly, several other areas further testify to the fact that, a common 
style notwithstanding, the prose material in Jeremiah is far from monolithic. 
Often, portions of the prose material seem to hold theological positions that 
differ substantially from one another. YHWH’s explanation of the experience 
at the potter’s house (Jeremiah 18), for example, posits the possibility of 
repentance for any nation in a manner otherwise typical of the 
Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic doctrine of the “two ways” always open to 
individuals, communities, and nations (cf. the “if” of the Temple Sermon, in 
both versions). In contrast, several times, YHWH reveals privately to 
Jeremiah that, in fact, Judah has traveled too far for true repentance to be 
practicable (cf. 7:16-28; the drought complex, 14-16). Likewise, the book 
portrays Jeremiah’s attitude toward Babylon variously. Alternately, Babylon 
represents God’s agent of punishment whose intervention can be avoided 
through repentance or whose inevitable advent calls for submission to the 
yoke of servitude (Nebuchadnezzar is even described as YHWH’s “servant’’). 
Still other passages (29) recommend a Realpolitik approach to life under 
Babylonian imperial rule. The variety of forms of the so-called 
Wortereignis (word experience) formula (“the word of YHWH came to 
Jeremiah/to me”), significant in relation to the structure and formation of 
the book, also suggests the complex literary history of the prose material in 
Jeremiah. 


STRUCTURE 


To date, every attempt to identify a clear, intentional, overarching structure 
in the book of Jeremiah has failed. That is to say, while the book evidences 
a number of organizing schemes—which several scholars have explored!” 
—the final form does not harmonize these schemes into any sort of 
comprehensive structure so that one, single principle dominates. In addition 
to the plurality of styles and voices intermingled with one another 
throughout the book, as discussed earlier, it gives every impression of 
incoherence and disorder in several other respects. Despite the frequency of 
editorial chronological information, for example, chronology does not 
define the contours of the book (compare 21:1, Zedekiah king [588-586]; 
24:1, deportation of Jehoiachin [597]; 25:1, fourth year of Jehoiakim [605]). 
Although certain sections of the book deal with themes,'* the arrangement 
of these sections within the book does not display any clear logical or 
theological development either. Topping all these problems, Jeremiah 
appears in two distinct forms, each with its own distinct structure (after 
Jeremiah 24), so that one must speak of the “structures” of the two versions 
independently. In addition to the significant brevity of LXX in comparison 
to MT at the contents level (although LXX is one-eighth shorter, it has one 
hundred words that have no counterpart in MT), LXX differs from MT on 
the structural level in two significant ways, namely: (1) the OAN, 46—51 in 
MT, follow 25:13 in LXX, which omits 25:14; and (2) in the OAN, MT 
addresses Babylon last (50—51), LXX addresses Babylon second (27-28). 
Despite the difficulty of determining the principle or principles manifest 
in the structure of the book of Jeremiah, the editors/curators of the 
tradition(s) left certain clear indications of their organizing activity. At the 
broadest level, the editorial introduction (1:1—3) couples with the editorial 
comment in 51:64b (“thus far are the words of Jeremiah”) to demarcate the 
collection of Jeremianic materials, proper, from the Deuteronomistic 
appendix (52//2 Kgs 25). The editors responsible for this parenthesis 
obviously worked with the substantially complete Hebrew version of 
Jeremiah and may have been responsible for the addition of the appendix. 
Significantly, these two editorial comments are the only such structuring 
material in the book to refer to “the words of Jeremiah,” instead of “the 


word/words of yHwu.”!* The editorial activity evident here presupposes 


some distance from the origination of the materials it organized. For these 
editors, Jeremiah’s prophetic activity and its immediate aftermath were 
history. 

Again, the problem of two versions manifests itself. LXX does not 
represent the concluding editorial comment at 28:64; instead, LXX places 
the counterpart to Jeremiah 45:1 (LXX 51:31), a reference to a book 
Jeremiah dictated to Baruch in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim 
(605), immediately before the appendix, describing Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest (586). Other chapters in this volume will examine the question of 
the priority of one of these orders over the other, but this phenomenon 
requires this discussion to deal with the divergence in structure that occurs 
after 25:12; that is, the two versions/editions of the book manifest 
independent structures, each presumably with its own logic. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MT 


The decision to begin with the examination of the Hebrew version of the 
book does not reflect an opinion concerning the priority of MT over LXX. 
Starting with the more familiar order should provide a clearer basis for 
comparison. 

The vast majority of the Wortereignis headings fall into one of four 
categories distinguished by how they relate syntactically to their contexts 
and how they refer to Jeremiah. Thus, the syndetic first-person version of 
the formula (1:4, 11, 13; 2:1; 13:3, 8; 16:1; 18:5; and 24:4) and two 
syndetic third-person versions (28:12; 29:30; 32:26; 33:1; 34:12; 35:12; 
36:27; 37:6; 43:8 and 39:15) do not represent structurally significant new 
beginnings, but continuations within a context. Significantly, this first- 
person form occurs only in Jeremiah 1—25, while the third-person form 
characterizes the second half of the book. Notably, LXX reproduces all of 
these formulae save the instance in 2:1. 

The introductions “which was the word of YHWH to him/Jeremiah,” “the 
word that was to Jeremiah,” and “(indication of the date) + this word was 
(to Jeremiah, 27:1; 36:1) from YHWH,” on the other hand, mark the 
beginnings of new literary units and, thus, constitute significant structural 
markers. Four other, unique, asyndetic formulae function similarly. All 
employ verbs of speaking (dbr or zwh) instead of the usual Ayh and may, 


therefore, reflect a different structural program, restricted to the concluding 
chapters of MT (45:1; 46:13; 50:1; 51:59). 

Two other structuring devices appear less frequently. Jeremiah 23:9 
offers what might almost be called a title in the phrase “concerning (/°) 
prophets” introducing a collection of small units condemning the activity of 
false prophets (vv. 9—40). It follows a collection directed against Shallum 
(7, 22:11) and Jehoikaim (`, 22:18) specifically, and Judah’s rulers 
generally (“concerning [Z] the house of the king of Judah,” 22:1, 6; and 
“concerning [ Z] the shepherds of my people,” 23:2). 

These headings of topical sections suggest a phenomenon that may have 
played an important role in the formation of the Jeremiah tradition, namely 
the topical collection and arrangement of Jeremianic materials in small 
corpora that were precursors to the larger collection that constitutes the 
book (see essays in this volume on redaction criticism, etc.). A final 
structuring device points further in this direction. Jeremiah refers several 
times to a section of the whole as a sefer, a book/scroll (25:13; 29:30; 30:2; 
32:10,44; 36:2; and 45:1). These references require individual analysis. 

The first, Jeremiah 25:13, defines the contents of “this book” as 
Jeremiah’s preaching “against all the nations,” listed individually a few 
verses later (vv. 19-26) as Egypt, Uz, Philistia, Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, Sidon, Dedan, Tema, Buz, Arabia, Zimra, Elam, Media, the kingdoms 
in the North, and, finally Babylon. The list corresponds only approximately 
to the addressees and the order of them found in the only concentration of 
prophecy against foreign nations in the book, the OAN in Jeremiah 46—51: 
Egypt (46:2), Philistia (47:1), Moab (48:1), Ammon (49:1), Edom (49:7), 
Dedan (49:8), Damascus (49:23), Kedar (49:28), Hazor (49:28), Elam 
(49:34), and Babylon (50:1). Proponents of the priority of the LXX order of 
the book of Jeremiah observe that the LXX placement of the OAN 
immediately following the reference to a “book” containing Jeremiah’s 
preaching against the nations (25:13 MT = LXX) flows logically and 
parallels the placement of the OAN in the two other major prophets, that is, 
in the center of the book. LXX also differs regarding the order of the 
individual oracles in the collection. In order to reproduce MT’s order, it 
would be necessary to rearrange LXX into the sequence 26; 29; 31; 30:17— 
21; 30:1—16; 30:29-33; 30:23-28; 25:14-20; 27:1—28:44, 49-64. The LXX 
order is Elam (25:14-12); Egypt (26); Babylon (27:1—28:44, 49-64); 
“aliens” (allophulos), the favored term in LXX, as here, for the Philistines 


(29:1-7); Edom (30:1); Dedan (30:2); Ammon (30:17-22); Kedar (30:23-— 
28); Damascus (30:29-33); and Moab (31:1-44). In comparison, the MT 
order seems more appropriate to its context in the book of Jeremiah: it 
culminates with Babylon, Judah’s enemy, and it lists Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, a traditional triad, together. This observation could argue for the 
priority of the MT order of the OAN. The question of whether LXX 
disrupted an originally more “logical” order or MT “improved” upon an 
older LXX arrangement will be addressed in other chapters in this volume. 

A second series of references to s*farim reminds contemporary readers 
that in ancient Israel the term, often translated as “book,” referred to 
documents of various sizes written on some form of parchment, vellum, or 
papyrus. Jeremiah 29 (vv. 1, 25, 29; LXX 36 biblos v. 1, biblion v. 29; LXX 
v. 25 does not translate the term, although it implies it) reports an exchange 
of “letters” (as most modern translations render the term here) between 
Jeremiah and members of the first deportation of Jews in Babylon, 
including citations of their contents. Structurally, the report culminates the 
section of the book that deals with the distinction between true and false 
prophecy (23:9—40; 26-29). 

Scholars often refer to Jeremiah 30-31 (32-33*) as the “Book of 
Consolation” precisely because in its introduction (30:2) YHWH instructs 
Jeremiah to “write all the words that I tell you in a sefer.” A parenthetical 
structure involving the eschatological formula “behold the days are 
coming” (30:3; 31:27—34), capped by YHWH’s assurance that his devotion to 
“all the descendants of Israel” is as firm as the fixed order of the heavens 
and the tides (31:35-37), demarcates the extent of this hopeful material, the 
only such collection in Jeremiah. A secondary framework, imitating the 
first, around chapters 32 and 33 (31:38—40; 33:14-16; with assurance that 
covenants with David and the Levitical priests are as fixed as the natural 
order, 33:17—26) creates an “appendix” to the Book of Consolation that 
applies YHWH’s promise to the people, to the city, Jerusalem, and its 
principal institutions, as well. The absence of Jeremiah 33:14—26 in the 
LXX and its clearly imitative character indicate a very late date for this 
recasting of Jeremiah 32—33 as part of the Book of Consolation.!° The 
imitative character of this appendix may include another series of 
references to a sefer (32:10, 14, 16, 44) in which Jeremiah recorded his 
purchase of his cousin’s field. This “book of the purchase” functions as a 
sign that the land will one day be rebuilt. As with the MT placement of the 


OAN, then, both MT and LXX depart from the structural schema evident in 
the two other major prophets that end with major sections devoted to a 
hopeful future. 

The most celebrated “book” mentioned in Jeremiah, the so-called Baruch 
Scroll, has given rise to two significant questions: (1) Is the account of 
Jeremiah dictating the substance of his entire preaching career up to “the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim” (= 604/603 BCE; 36:2) to Baruch—presumably 
not once but twice in a day (36:32), while still allowing time for it to be 
read aloud twice—historically reliable, especially given its literary 
similarities with the Deuteronomistic account of the discovery of a 
“book/scroll of the Torah” during Josiah’s reign? (2) If the account 
accurately reports events of the day, can the contents of the “Baruch Scroll” 
be located somewhere in the extant book of Jeremiah? Scholars divide into 


two camps with regard to the first question.! Those who consider the 
account reliable propose a wide range of identifications of the contents of 
the Urrolle within the book of Jeremiah, relying on the criteria of brevity 
and subject matter (Jeremiah’s early preaching, when the Babylonian threat 


was just coming into full bloom).'’ In view of the speculative character of 
these identifications, the Baruch Scroll, as such, does not function as an 
identifiable component of the structure of the book. 

The final reference to a scroll/book (51:60) presumably denotes the two 
chapters of preaching against Babylon now contained within the OAN, in 
final position in the Masoretic order of the book. It confirms the coherence 
of the OAN as a distinct section in the book of Jeremiah. 

The “summons to hear formula” in 10:1, best known from Amos (3:1; 
5:1) and unlike other occurrences in Jeremiah where the phrase marks a 
continuation in the context (2:4; 5:21; 11:2; 13:15; 31:10; 46:12), indicates 
a new beginning with new subject matter. Therefore, it too is a “structural 
member” in the contours of the book of Jeremiah. 

One can now marry the information gained from this analysis of the 
structural elements of the book (i.e., the editorial introductions, the “scroll” 
collections, etc.) with a description of the themes of the sections demarcated 
by these structural components to yield the following “structural outline” of 
MT. 


Jeremiah’s Vocation to Judah and the Nations (1:1-10)!8 

Jeremiah’s Proclamation of Judgment on Judah (1:11—25:13) 

The Crisis and Its Preamble (1:11-6:30) 

Crisis Is Imminent (1:11—19) 

The Preamble: A History of Sin and Futile Repentance (2:1—4:4) 

With the Crisis at Hand, Jeremiah Finds neither Righteousness nor Repentance, Only Lamentation! 
(4:5-6:30) 

Too Late for Repentance or Intercession (7—9) 

Idol Polemic (10) 

The People’s Failure to Observe “This Covenant” (11—13) 

Concerning the Drought: Too Late for Repentance or Intercession (14-17) 

God is Willing to Forgive; but the People Persist in “The Stubbornness of [their] Evil [Hearts]” (18— 
20) 

God’s Face Set Against Jerusalem; it will be abandoned to Nebuchadnezzar (21) 

Oracles against the House of David (22:1—23:8) 

Oracles against the Prophets (23:9-40) 

The Vision of Good Figs and Bad (24) 

Twenty-three Years of Warnings (25:1-13) 

The Cup of Destruction for All Nations (MT 25:14-38 = LXX 25:14 + 32:13,15-38) 

The Fate of the Judeans after the Destruction of Jerusalem (MT Jeremiah 26—45 = LXX 33-51) 
A Triad of Events Concerning True and False Prophecy (MT 26-29 = LXX 33-36) 

The “Book of Consolation” (MT 30-31 [—33] = LXX 37-38[—40]) 

A Triad of Events Concerning Covenant Loyalty (MT 34-36 = LXX 41-43) 

In the Days of Zedekiah: False Jubilee (MT 34 = LXX 41) 

In the Days of Jehoiakim: Contrast with Faithful Rechabites (MT 35 = LXX 42) 

In the Days of Jehoiakim: Jeremiah’s Two Scrolls (MT 36 = LXX 43) 

Jeremiah and Zedekiah: the Last Days (MT 37-39 = LXX 4446) 

Zedekiah Imprisons Jeremiah (MT 37 = LXX 44) 

Zedekiah Permits the Princes to Throw Jeremiah into a Cistern; Ebedmelech Rescues him (MT 38 = 
LXX 45) 

Nebuchadnezzar Captures Jerusalem and Zedekiah (MT 39 = LXX 46) 

Jeremiah during the Governorship of Gedaliah (MT 40-45 = LXX 47-51] 

Jeremiah Chooses to Stay with Gedaliah (MT 40 = LXX 47) 

Ishmael Assassinates Gedaliah (MT 41 = LXX 48) 

Jeremiah Warns Judah’s Military Leadership Against Fleeing to Egypt (MT 42 = LXX 49) 
The Military Leaders Disregard Jeremiah, Taking Him with Them (MT 43 = LXX 50) 
Jeremiah Condemns the Egyptian Jews (MT 44 = LXX 51:1-30) 

Jeremiah Assures Baruch’s Safety (MT 45 = LXX 51:31-35) 

The Oracles against the Nations (MT Jeremiah 46-51 = LXX 25:15-32:38) 

Against Egypt (MT 46:2-28 = LXX 26:2—28*) 

Against Philistia (MT 47 = LXX 29) 

Against Moab (MT 48 = LXX 31) 

Against Ammon (MT 49:1—6 = LXX 30:17—23*) 

Against Edom (MT 49:7-22 = LXX 30:1-16) 

Against Damascus (MT 49:23-27 = LXX 30:29-33) 

Against Kedar and Hazor!? (MT 49:28-33 = LXX 30:23-28) 

Against Elam (MT 49:34-39 = LXX 25:14-19) 

Against Babylon (MT 50-51 = LXX 27-28%) 

Historical Addendum (Jeremiah 52) 


A number of scholars recognize the pivotal role of Jeremiah 25 in the 
overall structure of the book, although they see the significance of the 
resultant two halves of the book (1—25; 26—52) in a variety of ways. Many 
identify a judgment/salvation dynamic, with 1—25 offering “a theodicy for 
the exiles, defending God’s destruction of Jerusalem and Judah’s social 


world,” and 26—52 offering hope for restoration.*° For example, L. Stulman 
argues that the Book of Consolation reverses all the judgments specified in 


1-25,7! and M. Kessler contends that the “scaffolding” of the book (1, 25, 
50-51) sets Judah’s restoration only after Babylon’s fall.?? 


THE STRUCTURE OF LXX 


Through 25:13, the structure of LXX largely coincides with that of MT, 
although LXX twice lacks the introductory formulae found in MT (2:1; 
7:1). Beginning with 25:14, however, the structure of LXX differs from that 
of its Hebrew counterpart in at least three significant respects. Reversing 
MT’s placement of the OAN and of the material dealing with the fate of the 
Judeans entering exile and beyond, LXX reflects the structure of Jeremiah’s 
counterparts, Isaiah and Ezekiel. In the final form of Isaiah, the OAN (13- 
23) follow the material generally attributed to Isaiah of Jerusalem and 
precede a series of apparently later materials that culminate in the hopeful 
message of Deutero-Isaiah. Ezekiel’s vision of a restored temple follows the 
OAN and represents the book’s eschatological hopes. Likewise, the OAN in 
LXX Jeremiah divide the judgment preaching of Jeremiah 1—25 from the 
somewhat more hopeful material recorded in LXX 33-51 (MT 26-45). In 
sum, one could argue that the structure of LXX Jeremiah effectively 
contributes to making it a slightly more hopeful form of the book. 

Jeremiah 25 constitutes the pivotal point, then, in the comparative 
structures of MT and LXX. Most obviously, the sections containing the 
OAN and detailing events in the latter stage of Jeremiah’s ministry, up to 
the assassination of Gedaliah and the decision of some who remained in the 
land to go to Egypt, exchange places in the two versions of the book. In 
addition, subtle differences in the content of the material contained in MT 
Jeremiah 25 coincide with differences in the content and arrangement of the 
two versions of the OAN, resulting in significantly varied emphases in the 
overall structures of the two versions of the book. 


Specifically with regard to the OAN, LXX 25:1—14 makes no reference 
to Babylon or to “Nebuchadnezzar, my servant” (MT v. 9). Consequently, 
the threatened (“that nation,” v. 12; “that land,” v. 13) seems to be Babylon 
(“Nebuchadnezzar, my servant,” v. 9; “king of Babylon,” v. 11; 
“Chaldeans,” v. 12) in MT and Judah in LXX. Thus, MT Jeremiah 25:1—7 
details the grounds for YHWH’s dual judgment announced in 25:8—14, first 
against Judah (vv. 8—11) and then against Babylon (vv. 12—14), whereas 
LXX Jeremiah 25:8—14 remains ambiguous, suggesting Judah as the sole 
object of YHWH’s wrath.” Similarly, the vision of the cup of wrath (MT 
25:15-38; LXX 32:15-38) divides into two sections: the drinking of the cup 
(vv. 15-26) and the accompanying prophetic words (vv. 27—38). Both MT 
and LXX describe God’s wrath visiting Jerusalem/Judah before spreading 
throughout the known world. The list of nations in LXX 32:18—26 differs 
subtly, but significantly, from its MT counterpart (25:18-24). In addition to 
MT’s unparalleled reference to Uz in verse 20, the two versions go largely 
separate ways in the final three verses. MT uniquely lists the Chaldeans (v. 
24), Zimri (v. 25), and “Sheshak” (atbash for Babylon, v. 26), while LXX 
offers Persia for MT’s “nations” (v. 14) and “Media” (25:25 = 32:25).74 

The nuanced shifts of emphasis noted in Jeremiah 25 MT and its LXX 
parallels resurface in the OAN. Noting the system of headings (46:1, 13; 
49:34; 50:1) and announcements of turns of fate for a few of the nations 
(Moab MT 48:47; Ammon MT 49:6; and Elam 49:49; cf. Egypt 46:26-27), 
G. Fischer divides the MT OAN into three geographical areas: to the west 
(Egypt, Philistia), Israel’s traditional competitors to the east (Edom, Moab, 
Ammon), culminating with Babylon.” In contrast, LXX omits the 
announcements of hope for all save Elam (Persia; LXX 25:19) and replaces 
the note of hope addressed to Egypt with a doublet of MT 30:10-11, an 
expression of hope for Jacob. It also sequences the nations according to a 
different scheme (empires—Elam/Persia, Egypt, Babylon; Israel’s 
immediate neighbors—Philistia, Edom, Ammon, and Moab).?° 

Now, the placement of the block of narratives concerning the period 
concluding with the assassination of Gedaliah in the two versions of the 
book requires explanation. While the arrangement of LXX 25-51 produces 
the typical threefold schema known from Isaiah and Ezekiel, the “salvation” 
section in this reading, apart from perhaps the Book of Consolation, oddly 
does not look forward to the restoration of Judah (and Israel) but 


contemplates national survival through cooperation with the imperial power 
(Jeremiah 29; Jeremiah’s choice to remain in the land under Gedaliah’s 
governorship). In MT, 1-25 (Jeremiah’s preaching) precedes 26—45 
(accounts of the events culminating in the arrival of the fate Jeremiah had 
foretold). In turn, while a comparison of MT 26—45 to LXX 33-51 reveals 
no major internal reorderings such as evidenced in the OAN, the texts of the 
two versions differ in ways that reflect distinctive Tendenzen. This section 
of the book deals largely with the period in Jeremiah’s life and ministry 
between the so-called First Deportation in 598, when the Babylonians 
placed Zedekiah on the throne in Jerusalem, and the flight of a group of 
Judeans to Egypt following the assassination of governor Gedaliah. The 
book does not execute this chronological scheme consistently, however. The 
editorial headings of Jeremiah 26 (33), which introduce a sequence that 
deals with the problem of discerning true from false prophecy (26-29 = 33— 
36) on one level, and of Jeremiah 35 (= 42), date Jeremiah’s Temple 
Sermon to 609 BCE, in the beginning of the reign of King Jechoiakim, and 
Jeremiah’s test of the Rechabites toward the end of his reign, respectively. 
Similarly, the introductions to the accounts of Jeremiah’s scrolls (36 = 43) 
and of the promise to Baruch that his life will be spared (45 = 51:31-35) 
situate these events in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, i.e., to 605 BCE. 

Apart from Jeremiah 26 (= 33) and 36 (= 43), two themes link this block 
of material: surrender and survival. The prophet’s message turns from 
calling for repentance in the hopes of averting the coming disaster to 
encouraging Judeans, including the king and the nobility, to surrender to 
Babylon in the limited hope of preserving their lives. Jeremiah disagrees 
with Hananiah’s optimism concerning the early end of the exile but advises 
the group already captive in Babylon that, while this exile will indeed come 
to an end in a finite period, that period will be long enough that, rather than 
pine for home, they should develop strategies for surviving and even 
thriving (Jeremiah 29 = 36). Only the so-called Book of Consolation, 
secondarily extended in its MT version to incorporate a promise of hope for 
the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem (32-33), portrays the kind of long- 
range optimism one associates with the “salvation” material in the other 
major prophets. Everything else in this section of MT maintains 
consistently that the options facing the Judean king and his people are two: 
surrender to the Babylonians and live, albeit in exile or in occupied 
territory, or continue to resist and die. Even Jeremiah’s offer of survival to 


Baruch describes this survival as receiving one’s life as the spoils of war 
(45:5—51:35). 

LXX does not reproduce a series of phrases and themes that characterize 
MT’s “submit and survive” emphasis: the “until the time for his land 
[Nebuchadnezzar] comes” theme (27:7, 21 = 34:7, 21); explicit “submit and 
survive” language (27:13, 17 = 34:13, 17); the return from exile theme 
(29:14; 30:10-11 = 36:14; 37:10-11); the designation of those left in the 
land as “rotten figs” (29:16-20 = 36:16—20); the identification of the 
people’s sins as the cause of the catastrophe (30:15 = 37:15); God’s 
renewed promise that the people will be his and he theirs (30:22 = 37:22) 
guaranteed by God’s constancy with the houses of David and Levi (34:14— 
26, no LXX counterpart); Jeremiah’s association with Gedaliah (39:4—13); 
and the promise to Ebedmelech that his life will be as a prize of war. 

What logic sustains the two versions of the block of largely biographical 
materials? K.-F. Pohlmann has argued influentially that a “pro-golah” 
redaction, evident in Jeremiah 24 (good-Babylonian and bad-Judean figs) 
and 44 (Egyptian Jews disobedient and idolatrous), produced the final form 


of MT.” C. Seitz, on the other hand, has highlighted the tension between 
the “core” survival-in-the-land material (27:8, 13; 29:17), the surrender- 
and-have-their-lives-as-“prize-of-war” material (27:11, 18; 38:17—18; 40:4, 
10; 42:10,12; cf. 24:6), and the final “pro-golah” redaction® Notably, the 
language of Jeremiah 24:6 recurs in 42:10, 12 in address to those remaining 
in the land.”? Further, Jeremiah 27:11 “makes clear that a distinction is to be 


drawn between submission to Babylon and deportation to Babylon.”*° In 
the context of these multiple voices, furthermore, M. Biddle has recently 
pointed out that Jeremiah 39-41 offers descriptions that mitigate the extent 
of the catastrophe, that do not presuppose the land emptied by the 
deportation to Babylon, and that adopt a stance of cooperation with 
Gedaliah and through him with the Babylonian military government. : 

To the extent, then, that both versions depict a continued existence for 
Judeans beyond the immediate crisis of 586, they agree that this existence 
will require accommodation with the imperial power—whether Babylon or 
Persia in Babylonian guise. They also agree that this future does not involve 


Egypt. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THEORIES OF PROPHECY IN 
JEREMIAH 


NATHAN MASTNJAK 


IDENTIFYING adequate concepts of prophecy and the prophetic person 
remains a persistent problem in biblical studies. In the nineteenth century, it 
was customary to imagine prophets as religious geniuses, the inventors of 
ethical monotheism, and champions of spontaneous religious sentiment— 
ideas clearly rooted in romanticism. More recently, scholars have turned to 
anthropology, sociology, and comparisons with both ancient and modern 
societies. Such efforts have taught us to speak of prophets as intermediaries 


and to describe prophecy as a subset of divination.! The following 
represents a more or less standard definition: “Prophecy is ... a process of 
divine-human communication, in which the prophet is the mediator 
between the divine and human worlds, transmitting divine messages to 


human recipients.” According to this understanding, prophecy is, at its 
core, communication. As communication, prophecy can be considered in 
terms of four components: the divine speaker, the oracle itself, the prophet, 
and the recipients of the message.” This understanding situates the ancient 
Hebrew prophets in a widely distributed ancient culture deeply invested in 
accessing the secrets of the divine world through a variety of techniques. 
This modern theorizing of ancient prophecy provides conceptual tools for 
bridging the gap between our world and the religious and cultural world 
that produced biblical prophetic literature. As we continue to refine our 
definitions of ancient prophecy, two caveats should be kept in mind. First, 
what we find in the biblical prophetic literature is not identical to the 
practice of prophecy in ancient Israel. We need to maintain a distinction 
between what we might reconstruct as ancient Israelite prophecy—the 
actual practice—and literary prophecy—the practice as refracted through 


the literature of the Hebrew Bible.* Second, the problem of theorizing 


prophecy is not exclusively a modern preoccupation. The producers of the 
biblical texts also persistently raised questions about the nature of prophecy. 
The uniqueness of the prophetic book, in particular, created a tension 
between the practice of prophecy and its literary appropriation that 
appeared particularly conducive to asking these questions. If we want to 
understand biblical prophecy, we need to do justice to the extent to which 
its nature was constantly being theorized anew by the authors of prophetic 
literature. 

The authors of the book of Jeremiah addressed the question of prophecy 
from a variety of perspectives. A number of texts in Jeremiah treat prophecy 
as a phenomenon inseparable from the prophet’s body. Other texts sought to 
construct a history of prophecy and raised the question of whether oracles 
of doom could be averted. Yet other texts imagined Jeremiah’s prophetic 
utterances as a kind of magical effective speech, rather than simple 
transmissions of a divine message. Each of these concepts of prophecy can 
be understood as stemming from anxieties associated with the 
transformation of prophecy into literature. 


A PASSIVE THEORY OF PROPHECY 


Behind the Jeremiah literature as a whole stands a theory of prophecy that 
matches the consensus definition of prophecy: it is an act of divine-human 
communication mediated through a prophet. 

This concept is evident in the formulae “thus says YHWH,” which 
characterizes poetic oracles, prose sermons, narratives, and editorial 
insertions, and “the word of YHWH came to Jeremiah,” which has been 
particularly associated with Deuteronomistic additions.’ It is also embedded 
in the divine first person, which speaks throughout the Jeremiah literature, 
e.g., “I am faithful, declares YHWH. I will not be angry forever” (Jer 2:12b). 
Most of these oracles come at the initiative of the deity or with no narrative 
frame. In some cases, however, oracles are given in response to inquiries 
(Jer 21:1-10, 37:1-10, 38:14-26, 42:1-22). The phenomenology of 
prophecy in Jeremiah thus assumes both spontaneous and consultative 
forms of mediated divine messages. 


THE PROPHET’S BODY AND THE DIVINE WORD 


Moving beyond this passive theory, the authors of Jeremiah occasionally 
directly address the phenomenology of prophecy. These texts construe 
prophecy as intimately linked to the prophet’s bodily experience. 
Theorizing the prophetic body serves as a means of negotiating the tension 
that arises in the creation of an apparently disembodied literary prophet. 

A number of prophetic texts contain narratives of the commissioning of 
the prophet (see Exodus 3, 4; Isaiah 6; Jeremiah 1; Ezekiel 1-3). In each 
case, a prophet is addressed by the deity, is commissioned for the role of 
prophetic intermediary, raises objections to this commission, and then is 
reassured. These shared features suggest a literary genre conventionally 


called the prophetic call narrative. These narratives are principal locations 
for an active theorization of prophecy that explores prophecy’s mechanics 
and purpose. 

Jeremiah’s call narrative (Jer 1:4—10) directly addresses these concerns: 
“Before I created you in the belly, I knew you, and before you emerged 
from the womb, I set you apart. I made you a prophet to the nations” (Jer 
1:5). Jeremiah then voices his objection: “Alas, lord yHwH. Look! I do not 
know how to speak as I am a youth” (Jer 1:6). The prophet’s hesitation is 
overcome by a physical touch that implants the divine word into the human 
body: “YHWH reached out his hand and touched my mouth. Then YHWH said 
to me, ‘see, I hereby place my words in your mouth’ ” (Jer 1:9). This touch 
can be compared to the calls of Isaiah and Ezekiel. Isaiah’s mouth is 
touched by a coal from a heavenly altar (Isa 6:7). For Ezekiel, the 
experience of communication with the divine is so physically 
overwhelming, it can be sustained only through spirit possession (Ezek 
1:28-2:2). Each book locates the initial experience of prophetic 
empowerment in the body of the prophet. 

In Jeremiah 20, the phenomenon of prophetic mediation comes again to 
explicit expression and again imagines the encounter in terms of physical 
contact between the divine body and the body of the prophet. The touch is 
not gentle: “You have seduced me YHWH, and I have been taken in. You 
overpowered me, and you prevailed” (Jer 20:7). This passage, which 
belongs to one of Jeremiah’s laments, uses language that implies seduction 
and/or assault. William Holliday finds similar language in the rape law in 


Deuteronomy 22:25-27.” The first verb is a piel of nnd. This term expresses 
persuasion in a variety of senses, most of them decidedly coercive—and 
frequently sexual—in connotation (see, e.g., Exod 22:15; Hos 2:16). The 
second verb—a niphal of the same root—appears elsewhere only in Job 
31:9, where it also has a sexual connotation. The two verbs that follow 
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—“you overpowered me and prevailed”—connote a physical confrontation, 


a struggle in which YHWH proved the stronger.® 

This passage describes prophecy as an external compulsion that 
originates outside of the body and forces its way in. The passage proceeds 
to describe the inner counterpart to this outward compulsion: “Were I to 
say, ‘I will not mention him, or I will never again speak in his name,’ he 
would be in my heart like a burning fire. He would be shut up in my bones. 
I would tire of holding him in. Indeed, I cannot do it” (Jer 20:9). Here the 
prophet contemplates attempting to refuse to speak for YHWH, only to 
realize that the divine word is impossible to contain. This compulsion is 
located in the heart and the bones—seats of emotion and bodily integrity. 
The attempt to hold it in is painful and exhausting. First YHWH forces 
himself upon the prophet’s body (v. 7), and then the divine word forces its 
way out (v. 9). This description actively denies the prophet’s consent and 
agency. 

In Jeremiah 23:9, the bodily experience of the prophet comes yet again to 
the foreground: “Concerning the prophets: My heart is broken within me. 
All my bones shake. I am like a drunkard, like a man whom wine has 
overcome, because of YHWH and because of his holy words.” Structurally 
this passage opens a collection of oracles against the prophets (Jer 23:9- 
40). This collection immediately follows a collection against the “house of 
the king of Judah” (Jer 21:11—23:8). This topical arrangement of these 
chapters—first oracles against kings, then oracles against the prophets— 
highlights the import of Jeremiah 23:9 as the opening statement in the 
collection concerning the prophets. Before castigating the prophets for 
speaking falsely, the figure of Jeremiah describes his own prophetic 
experience. As in Jeremiah 20:9, this experience is localized in two parts of 
the body: the heart and the bones. 

As Rhiannon Graybill has shown, the laments of Jeremiah—of which 
Jeremiah 20:9 is a part—are shot through with the strange dynamics of the 


prophet’s embodied voice.? As Graybill points out, the voice is an 
intrinsically embodied phenomenon, and rather than obscuring this 


embodiment, the laments of Jeremiah actively engage it, such that 
Jeremiah’s voice becomes strange, even hysterical. It is a voice that 
protests, apparently without effect, the painful experience of prophecy. 

When the Jeremiah literature moves to explicitly interrogate prophecy as 
a phenomenon, it addresses it in terms that are irreducibly bodily. As 
Graybill puts it, the prophetic literature construes prophecy as something 
that “places outrageous demands upon the prophet.”!9 For the Jeremiah 
literature, as for other prophetic texts, the prophetic message is inseparable 
from the prophet’s body. This theorizing produces a conundrum: if 
prophecy requires a body, how is literary prophecy, in which the prophet’s 
body is conspicuously absent, possible? The solution taken by the authors 
of Jeremiah is to present the prophet as a literary character and to portray 
his body, and the “outrageous demands” placed upon it, in literary form. 
The lamenting and prophesying body are brought to life to create a vivid 
prophetic figure whose authority and authenticity are inseparable from his 
embodied experience. 


A HISTORY OF PROPHECY 


For some of the authors of Jeremiah, theorizing prophecy takes on an 
explicitly historicizing dimension. For these authors, it was necessary to 
conceptualize the prophetic authority of their own mouthpiece, the prophet 
Jeremiah, in relation to the long shadow cast by an ancient precursor, 
Moses. 

A number of scholars have noted a thematic thread through the Jeremiah 


literature that explicitly relates Jeremiah to Moses.!! This thread does not 
only exalt Jeremiah to the status of a venerable precursor; it also negotiates 
a space for a new religious document associated with Jeremiah alongside an 
old authoritative document associated with Moses, namely the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

This historicizing begins with the call narrative. The description of 
Jeremiah’s commission resembles Deuteronomy’s description of a prophet 
like Moses: 


Jeremiah 1:7—9 Deuteronomy 18:18 

yhwh said to me, “Do not say, ‘I am a youth,’ for you will A prophet I will raise up for them 

go to everyone I send you, and all that I command you, you from the midst of their brothers, like 
will speak. Do not be afraid of them, for I am with you to you, and I will place my words in his 
deliver you, declares yhwh.” Then yhwh reached out his mouth, and he will speak to them all 
hand and touched my mouth, and yhwh said to me, “Behold, that I will command him. 

I have placed my words in your mouth.” 


The analogy between Jeremiah and Moses is developed elsewhere in 
Jeremiah 1:4—9, 7:22—23, 11:1—5, 21:8-10, 26:2, and 36:28.19—all but the 
last of which are plausibly attributed to the Deuteronomistic redaction of 


Jeremiah. !7 

On the one hand, a glance at these parallels suggests that they exist to 
establish the prophet’s legitimacy by borrowing the authority of Moses. 
Certain passages, however, show that there is more at stake. Jeremiah 7:22— 
23, for example, constructs a history of prophetic authority that makes room 
for authoritative prophecy after Moses. This passage accuses the Judeans of 
a disobedience stretching from the days in Egypt to the text’s present day 
(Jer 7:21—26). Verses 22—23a trace their rebellion to the transgression of a 
primordial command given at the time of the exodus: “For when I brought 
them out of Egypt, I neither spoke with your ancestors nor commanded 
them concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices, but rather this was what I 


commanded them ....” What follows is an allusion to Deuteronomy 5:33: 
Jeremiah 7:23 Deuteronomy 5:33 

Obey my voice and I will be your god and you will In all the way that yhwh your god has 

be my people. Walk in all the way which I will commanded you, you are to walk in order 


command you in order that it might go well for that you might live and it be well for you. 
you. 


The source text commands allegiance to Deuteronomy itself as a final and 
definitive authority. The people are to walk in “the way that YHWH your god 
has commanded you,” that is, the Mosaic commands codified in 
Deuteronomy. Through the modification of a single verbal form, Jeremiah 
7:23 writes a new history of prophetic revelation. Replacing the perfective 
“has commanded” to an imperfective “will command,” this text 
reconfigures the fundamental command of the wilderness period as 
obedience to the ongoing prophetic word. This claim lays the groundwork 
for Deuteronomistic Jeremiah’s understanding of the history of prophecy, 
which is then summarized in verse 25: “From the day when your fathers 


departed Egypt until today, I have sent to you all my servants the prophets, 
early and often.” 

Jeremiah 7:23 transforms a passage in which Deuteronomy claims its 
own conclusive authority to justify a different view of prophecy. For these 
authors, authoritative prophecy begins with Moses, but it does not end with 
him. It persists up to and including Jeremiah and, by extension, the literary 
traditions associated with him. 

The significance of this move appears when we consider the limitations 
that the Deuteronomy places on future prophets. These limitations are 
implicit in Deuteronomy’s constant references to its own final authority, but 
they come to explicit articulation in its prophet law. Though Deuteronomy 
18:18 appears to concede the existence of future prophets “like Moses,” the 
kind of prophecy the passage envisions for these future prophets is 
significantly more limited than the role of Moses himself. These limits 
emerge especially in the imposition of a criterion for verifying the 
authenticity of a post-Mosaic prophet (Deut 18:22): the true prophet will be 
recognizable only when his or her prophecy comes true. In contrast to 
Moses, who mediates unfalsifiable divine laws, Deuteronomy 18:15—22 
imagines future prophets serving a more limited role as consultative and 
predictive prophets.'* Furthermore, by subjecting post-Mosaic prophecy to 
the criterion of verification, Deuteronomy 18:22 undercuts prophecy as an 
institution by functionally requiring waiting for the confirmation of a 
prophet before believing their message and acting on it.! Deuteronomy, 
therefore, sets strict limitations on the possibilities for post-Mosaic 
prophecy.'> A motivation for this concept is not hard to imagine: in 
establishing the supremacy of their own mouthpiece, the authors of 
Deuteronomy insulate themselves against future prophetic challenges. 
Traditions that elevate Jeremiah’s authority to that of Moses can, therefore, 
be seen as attempts to overcome the limitations that Deuteronomy places on 
all prophets after Moses. 

Jeremiah 28 directly addresses these Deuteronomic constraints. The 
context is a dispute between Hananiah, a prophet who claims an imminent 
return from Babylon, and Jeremiah, who prognosticates a longer period of 
exile. Jeremiah invokes Deuteronomy 18:22’s verification criterion and 
posits a history of prophecy that places the burden of proof on prophets of 
welfare: 


Jeremiah 28:8—9 The prophets of old, who preceded Deuteronomy 18:22 That which the prophet 
you and me, prophesied to many lands and against should speak in the name of yhwh but does 
many great kingdoms concerning war, misfortune, not happen or come to pass, that is the word 
and disease. As for the prophet who should prophesy yhwh did not speak. The prophet has spoken 
welfare, when the word of the prophet comes about, it presumptuously. Do not be afraid of him. 
the prophet who has truly been sent by yhwh will be 

known. 


Deuteronomy 18:22 sets no condition on the application of the 
verification criterion. If anything, the concluding exhortation not to fear the 
falsified prophet suggests that the law imagines fear-inducing oracles of 


woe. Jeremiah 28:8—9, on the other hand, invokes this Deuteronomic law 


and alters it by restricting its applicability to oracles of peace. !6 


Changing the criterion in this way is initially surprising. From the 
perspective of the Deuteronomistic editors responsible for this passage, 
Jeremiah’s prophecies of “war, misfortune, and disease” were verified by 


the events of 586.'’ If Jeremiah’s own oracles did not need this 
modification of the verification law for legitimacy, why introduce it? The 
answer is rooted in the idea of prophecy’s inherent conditionality. The 
author of this passage is sensitive to the way that Deuteronomy 18’s law 
undercuts the potential of prophecy to effect a change in behavior that 
could, in theory, result in the prophesied disaster being revoked. If 
Jeremiah’s audience had heeded his words, the judgment might have been 
averted. According to Deuteronomy 18:22, this would have made Jeremiah 
a false prophet. What is at stake is a concept of prophecy that the 
Deuteronomistic author is at pains to develop: an oracle of impending 
judgment is de facto an offer to avoid it. For these authors, establishing 
Jeremiah’s authority as equivalent to that of Moses requires a reformulation 
of Deuteronomy 18 that allows for post-Mosaic prophecy to function 
outside the narrow confines imposed by the verification criterion. 

What is at stake is the claim that the Jeremiah ought to have been listened 
to when he warned of the coming disaster. He ought to have been obeyed 
when he commanded submission to the Babylonians. In construing 
Jeremiah as a prophet “like Moses” but simultaneously overcoming the 
limitations that Deuteronomy imposes on post-Mosaic prophets, the 
Jeremiah literature writes a history of prophecy. Moses is the start of this 
history, and the authority of Deuteronomy, which speaks through his mouth, 
exerts influence on the later layers of the Jeremiah literature. Yet because 
Deuteronomy limits the independence of future prophets, the authors of 


Jeremiah were constrained to overcome these limitations in order to present 
a mouthpiece capable of speaking with equal authority. This way of 
addressing the history of prophecy arises out of the tension created in both 
drawing on an authoritative textual source and seeking to innovate beyond 
the limitations of that source. The result of this activity is the creation of a 
space for Jeremiah to exist as an authoritative document alongside another 
authority, the book of Deuteronomy. One of the goals of the 
Deuteronomistic layer of Jeremiah, therefore, is to answer the question 
“what is prophecy” through a sub-question: How does a new textualized 
prophet (Jeremiah) relate to an old one (Moses/Deuteronomy)? 


THE CONDITIONALITY OF PROPHECY 


Jeremiah 28’s revision of Deuteronomy 18 introduces conditionality into 
the evaluation of post-Mosaic prophecy. As a number of scholars have 
noticed, the idea that the oracles of doom were inherently conditional is not 
isolated to Jeremiah 28. It is a pervasive concern of a redactional layer of 
material that some have identified as Deuteronomistic.!® 

Jeremiah 26 provides another example of the redactional introduction of 
conditionality to an oracle otherwise couched in the language of 
inevitability. Jeremiah’s words in verses 4-6 present an oracle of 
destruction conditioned on the people’s failure to obey YHWH’s torah and 
prophets: “if you listen to me by walking in the torah that I have given you, 
by obeying the words of my servants the prophets, which I keep sending 
you early and often—though you do not listen, then I will make this temple 
like Shiloh.” Consistent with this view is Jeremiah’s defense of himself, 
which is couched in terms of the possibility of avoiding the judgment (vv. 
12-13).!° At the same time, the summary of Jeremiah’s message in verse 9 
admits no possibility of avoidance: “this temple will be like Shiloh and this 
city will become desolate for lack of inhabitant.” The language and ideas in 
verses 4-5, 12-13 also bear recognizable affinity with other 


Deuteronomistic passages in Jeremiah.*° The parallel account of the temple 


sermon in Jeremiah 7:1—15 underwent a similar transformation.”! 


What these additions accomplish, therefore, is the introduction of 
conditionality into existing oracles of apparently irrevocable doom. 
Construing prophecy as inherently conditional is plausibly related to a 


development of ideas about divine justice. For the people to be truly 
blameworthy, the judgment needs to be construed as though it could have 
been avoided. Prophetic oracles are not set in stone but are capable of being 
averted. 


PROPHECY AS EFFECTIVE MAGICAL SPEECH 


While the theories of prophecy presented so far have assumed the 
consensus definition of prophecy as an act of communication, a particular 
network of ideas in Jeremiah explores another modality of prophetic 
speech. Rather than merely communicative, prophetic speech has a kind of 
magical efficacy. As David Lambert has observed, the notion of prophetic 
speech accomplishing what it speaks of is more pervasive in prophetic 
literature than has generally been recognized. The prophets are presented as 
posing real threats to kings, for instance, and the efficacy of their speech is 
deployed against foreign nations in the Oracles against the Nations.” These 
modalities suggest that a prophet’s speech can be imagined not merely as a 
message, but as an effective apparatus for bringing about changes in the 
world. 

This concept comes to expression in Jeremiah’s call narrative. As noted 
earlier, this narrative describes the deity implanting divine words into a 
human mouth. According to the standard theory of prophecy, these words 
are simply a message that needs to be communicated. This theory is 
assumed throughout the book and, as we have seen, occasionally brought 
into explicit expression. Yet the narrative itself describes the purpose of 
prophecy in a way that foregrounds its non-communicative aspect: “YHWH 
reached out his hand and touched my mouth. Then YHWH said to me, ‘Look, 
I hereby place my words in your mouth. See, I hereby appoint you today 
against nations and kingdoms, to uproot and to tear down and to destroy 
and to overthrow, to build and to plant’ ” (Jer 1:9-10).7* A later passage 
reiterates the destructive potency of the Jeremiah’s words: “Behold I am 
placing my words in your mouth as a fire. These people are wood. It shall 
consume them” (Jer 5:14b). 

Some commentators take the language of uprooting, tearing down, etc., 
as describing the content of Jeremiah’s message about what YHWH will do.” 
This reading finds potential corroboration in the reappearance of each of 


these verbs elsewhere in Jeremiah (Jer 5:14; 12:14-15, 17; 18:7, 14; 24:6; 
31:28; 42:10; 45:4). In each case, it is YHWH, not Jeremiah, that is the 
subject of the verbs. Yet dismissing the agency given to Jeremiah in 
Jeremiah 1:10 does not do justice to the language of this passage. 

Nissinen draws a distinction between magic and divination that is useful 
for identifying the significance of the notion of effective speech in 
Jeremiah’s call. Divination’s purpose, according to Nissinen, is “to acquire 
and transmit superhuman knowledge.”*? Magic, on the other hand, 
“attempts to bring about a change in the life of the patient, whether 
beneficent (healing, warding off evil) or harmful.””° For Nissinen, prophets 
might occasionally act as magicians, but when they do so, they are 
engaging in an activity distinct from prophecy itself.*’ Yet this functional 
distinction is precisely what Jeremiah 1:9-10 eliminates. Jeremiah is 
commissioned as a prophet precisely to bring about the immediate effects 
described in verse 10: “to uproot and to tear down and to destroy and to 
overthrow, to build and to plant.” 

While Nissinen does not recognize the concept of effective speech, he 
does see the magical potency of the prophetic figure expressed in the so- 
called prophetic sign acts. Nissinen cites the narrative of Jeremiah tying an 
oracle to a stone and casting it into the Euphrates as an example (Jer 51:59- 
64).?8 Lambert also highlights the causative nature of these acts to suggest 


their capacity to bring about disaster rather than merely represent i 

What the authors of Jeremiah 1:9-10 have in mind can be productively 
compared to the Balaam narratives in Numbers 22—24.°° When Balak 
summons Balaam to curse the Israelites, he articulates a theory of effective 
prophetic speech: “I know that the one you blessed is blessed and the one 
you curse will be cursed” (Num 22:6b). Balaam’s speech is assumed to be 
consequential, not merely as a message to be communicated to an audience, 
but because it is effective at bringing about real effects in the world. 

The deity shares Balak’s assumption. The repeated commands to bless 
and not curse imply that Balaam’s curse would have been effective had it 
been uttered (see Num 22:35). Balak’s frustration is finally expressed in 
pleading with Balaam to at least cease blessing the Israelites (Num 23:25). 
Throughout the passage, the intermediary is depicted as having the potent 


ability to speak realities into being.*! 


These phenomena suggest a theory of prophecy in which the prophetic 
word can be considered a kind of effective magical utterance. Its primary 
purpose is not the mediation of a divine message but the mediation of 
divine power. Like Balaam, Jeremiah is deployed as an agent of power in a 
war between adversaries. What is remarkable is that the authors of 
Jeremiah’s call narrative appear to privilege the notion of prophecy as 
effective speech over the notion of prophecy as communicative. This view 
gives insight into the militaristic language surrounding Jeremiah’s role that 
immediately follows the call narrative. Jeremiah is commanded to “gird his 
loins” for battle. He is to be like a besieged city: “Behold I make you today 
a fortified city, an iron pillar, and bronze walls against all the land, the kings 
of Judah, its chiefs, its priests, and the people of the land. They will fight 
against you but they will not overcome you for I myself am with you, 
declares YHWH, to deliver you.” Jeremiah does not merely bring a message; 
he is part of the apparatus of the war YHWH wages against the people.” 

This theory of prophecy as effective speech provides a background to 
passages that prohibit Jeremiah from interceding for the people: 


As for you, do not pray for this people. Do not bring a supplication and prayer for them. Do not 
entreat me, for I am not listening to you. (Jer 7:16) 


As for you, do not pray for this people. Do not bring a supplication and prayer for them. For I 
am not listening when they call to me because of their misfortune. (Jer 11:14) 


Do not pray for this people for their good. (Jer 14:11b) 


In one instance, the deity appears to claim that the prophetic intercession 
would fall on deaf divine ears (Jer 7:16). Yet the claim “I am not listening to 
you” betrays an underlying assumption that Jeremiah’s intercession is 
inherently effective. These prohibitions are a mirror image of the Balaam 
narratives. Balaam is forbidden to curse; Jeremiah is forbidden to pray for 
their good. 

On the one hand, these prohibitions serve an etiological function.” They 
explain why Jeremiah failed to counteract destruction through Moses-like 
intercession. Yet the connection between these prohibitions and a broader 
network of ideas surrounding the efficacy of Jeremiah’s speech suggests 
that more is at stake than explaining away what might be perceived as a 
prophetic failure. This broader concern is hinted at in the final prohibition’s 
qualification. Jeremiah may not pray for the people “for their good” (Jer 


14:11b). This qualification leaves open the possibility that Jeremiah might, 
to the contrary, pray for their harm. 

Prayers for harm do in fact appear in the Jeremiah literature in the form 
of the so-called Confessions—or, better, laments—of Jeremiah. The 
delimitation of these laments varies, but A. R. Diamond’s list provides a 
point of departure: Jeremiah 11:18—23, 12:1—6, 15:10—14, 15:15-21, 17:14— 
18, 18:18-23, 20:7-13, and 20:14-18.°4 These compositions bear notable 
formal similarity to the psalms of individual lament, including especially 
expressions of complaint, accusations against the deity, and imprecatory 
petitions against the supplicant’s enemies. Scholars have long noticed 
significant similarities between this biblical genre and Mesopotamian 
incantation literature. Like their Mesopotamian parallels, the biblical 
laments have an incantatory quality: they are performative speech that 
effectively draws on divine power to achieve a desired effect.” According 
to Nissinen’s distinction between divination and magic, the utterance of 
laments belongs to the category of magic. 

One need not be a prophet to utter a lament, but the theory of prophecy as 
effective speech implies that such an utterance would be definitively 
effective in the mouth of Jeremiah. In general, scholars have tended to see 
the laments of Jeremiah as contributing to a psychologizing of the prophet 
and/or as serving to legitimize him and insulate him against the criticism for 
failure to persuade his audience.*° The laments express Jeremiah’s anguish 
at the pain of having to give bad news and being hated for it. According to 
this understanding, the prophet’s suffering becomes a kind of metonymy for 


the suffering that he prophesies as coming on the people.*’ Expressed 
against the background of a theory of prophecy as effective speech, 
however, the imprecations in Jeremiah’s laments carry potency beyond 
simply expressing the psychology of the prophet. 

In all but the final lament (20:14-18), the call for vengeance against 
Jeremiah’s enemies plays a key role: 


Let me see your vengeance upon them. (Jer 11:20) 
Tear them away like sheep for the slaughter. Set them apart for the day of slaughter. (Jer 12:3) 


You know, YHWH. Remember me. Visit me and take vengeance for me from my pursuers. (Jer 
15:15) 


Let my pursuers be ashamed. Let me not be ashamed. Let them be terrified. Let me not be 
terrified. Bring upon them the day of disaster. Break them with a double-breaking! (Jer 17:18) 


Therefore, give their sons over to famine. Cast them down before the sword. Let their wives be 
bereaved of children. Let them be widows. Let their men be slain. Let their young men be struck 
down by the sword in battle. Let a cry be heard from their houses when you suddenly bring 
troops against them, for they have dug a pit to capture me and they have hidden traps for my 
feet. (Jer 18:21-22) 


Let me see your vengeance upon them. (Jer 20:12) 


These imprecations begin with a very particular group: the men of Anathoth 
(Jer 11:20-22). As they unfold, the group expands to include the entirety of 
Judah. In Jeremiah 15:10, the prophet claims to be “a man of strife to the 
whole land .... All of them curse me.” The entire land is cast in the role of 
those who plot Jeremiah’s death in 18:18 (see vv. 13—17), and the petition 
for famine and war in 18:21—22 is explicitly directed at all elements of 
society. 

The Jeremiah literature appropriates the lament genre in order to present 
the prophet as the one who prays effectively for the people’s destruction. 
This brings into focus the destructive elements of Jeremiah 1:10, as well as 
the militaristic language of 1:17—19. According to this conception, part of 
YHWH’s plan is to deploy Jeremiah as an agent of destruction. He mediates 
the destructive power of YHWH because his prophetic speech is effective. 
The effectiveness of this speech requires the repeated command not to pray 
for the good of the people. While he may not intercede for their benefit, the 
prophet is left open to pray against them in the form of laments. In fact, this 
strand of tradition appears to portray YHWH as deliberately instigating the 
adversarial relationship between Jeremiah and the people of Judah (see Jer 
1:17-19; 12:5—6; 15:11-12, 19-21). YHWH seems to intend the prophet to 
suffer at the hands of the Judeans and, in a sense, weaponizes Jeremiah’s 
torment. He subjects Jeremiah to painful confrontations with the people in 
order to generate the prophets lamenting response and effective 
imprecations. 

As a number of scholars have noted, these laments appear to belong to a 


late layer of the book.*® The call narrative, including Jeremiah 1:17-19, and 


the injunctions against intercession are likewise all plausibly related to the 


Deuteronomistic layer of the book.*? The late layers of the Jeremiah 
literature, therefore, appear concerned to present the prophet as a force of 
destruction unleashed on Judah, a vanguard in YHWH’s war against his 
people. This theorizing makes Jeremiah more than a messenger and his 
importance greater than the sum of his oracles. It is not merely that his 
words of warning fell on deaf ears, but that his words had a role in bringing 
about the end of the kingdom of Judah. By construing Jeremiah’s words in 
this way, the authors of the book present their own transmission of 
Jeremiah’s words as the transmission of the history of Judah’s destruction. 
Jeremiah’s role in the book is similar to that of Babylon; he is part of the 
apparatus by which the deity brings about the end of the kingdom. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As these various threads of tradition show, the authors of Jeremiah were 
preoccupied with defining the nature of prophecy and the role of their own 
figurehead. The call narrative (Jer 1:4-10) served as a starting point for 
much of this theorizing. In this narrative, the divine words are implanted in 
the prophet’s body by a divine touch. The narrative construes these words 
not primarily as a message to be proclaimed, but as potent utterances that 
will bring about the divine plan. These notions are worked out in other texts 
throughout the book. The embodiment of prophecy comes to expression 
repeatedly in contexts that imagine intermediation as inseparable from the 
profound, often violent, effects it has on the prophet’s body. It forcibly 
enters the prophet’s heart and bones and then forces its way out again in the 
form of divine words. Prophecy is an uncontainable force that often 
overrides the prophet’s agency. 

The idea of effective speech surfaces in the imprecatory laments and the 
prohibitions against intercession. In these forms of speech, the prophet does 
not mediate divine words, but rather speaks his own words to YHWH. The 
power of the prophet’s speech makes him a potent weapon that YHWH 
unleashes in his battle against Judah, inciting him to pray against the people 
while forbidding him from praying on their behalf. 

Other texts write a history of prophecy in order to make room for 
Jeremiah as a prophet like, and indeed equal to, Moses. Deuteronomy’s 


view of its own definitive authority complicated this idea of prophecy’s 
history, and the authors of Jeremiah negotiated this tension by presenting as 
ancient tradition their own notion of a history of prophets from Moses to 
Jeremiah. 

In these varying ways, the authors of the book of Jeremiah grappled with 
a series of questions arising in the creation of a prophetic literature: How 
does a new prophetic text like the book of Jeremiah interact with an old one 
like Deuteronomy? How is it possible to present prophecy as literature 
without a prophetic body? Were oracles irrevocable? What did Jeremiah’s 
words actually accomplish? As we seek to understand ancient literary 
prophecy, it is essential to recognize that defining and exploring the nature 
of prophecy represented a persistent preoccupation for the authors of this 
literature. 
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CHAPTER 15 


JEREMIAH AND PROPHETIC 
AUTHORITY 


MATTHIJS J. DE JONG 


INTRODUCTION 


THE book of Jeremiah provides a fitting opportunity for dealing with the 
issue of prophetic authority. But what exactly is our query? Many scholars 
would probably be inclined to focus on the ways in which the book of 
Jeremiah construes prophetic authority, to lay bare the patterns that turn 
Jeremiah into the authoritative mouthpiece of YHWH, in stark opposition of 
those who speak falsehood. My query, however, is different. My key 
interest is in prophetic authority as a sociohistorical phenomenon.! What 
did the interaction of prophets and their public look like in late monarchic 
Judah? How was authority bestowed on a prophet? Although our sources 
are far from ideal for answering these questions, the narrative accounts in 
Jeremiah—in particular chapters 27—29 and 37—38—are a useful starting 
point, provided that we take one important step. We must refrain from the 
comfortable position of having hindsight, that is, from the point of view of 
the book. The texts we have at our disposal are written after the event and 
cast Jeremiah in the role of the one who was right. Seen through the eyes of 
the tradents and redactors, there is no room for doubt: Jeremiah is the true 


mouthpiece of God and his opponents prophesy falsehood.” In order to 
create a level playing field we must abandon this perspective. In real life 


there was no objective criterion for judging between opposing prophecies. 


Uncertainty was a fact of life as much as it is now.” 


DEFINING PROPHETIC AUTHORITY 


It is commonly held that /egitimacy is the distinguishing factor between 
authority and the broader concept of power.“ The aspect of legitimacy, 1.e., 
the acceptance that there exists some normative relationship between A and 
B, is crucial. Authority is the exercise of legitimate influence by one social 
actor over another. From a sociological perspective, the legitimacy that 
distinguishes between coercive power and authority rests on social 
convention, 1.e., commonly accepted norms in a given society. Society thus 


confers on certain actors the right to influence others and to expect their 


obedience.’ 


It is not difficult to apply this to the prophets of biblical times. As far as 
we can judge, prophets played an influential role in Israel and Judah; they 
were, by social convention, regarded as a mouthpiece of the divine and 
therefore a legitimate authority. 

Authority always involves an appeal to a higher source of legitimacy. The 
sociologist Max Weber identified three sources of legitimacy, corresponding 
to three types of authority: 


legal-rational authority—supported by a common belief in the validity, even necessity, of legal 
statutes; 

traditional authority—deriving from long-established customs and practices; 

charismatic authority—the authority an individual claims or derives from a higher power.° 


Prophetic authority in ancient Israel and Judah belongs to the third type. 
The prophets did not occupy a formally acknowledged authoritative 
position. The only true authority was YHWH, and prophets functioned as the 


medium for the divine voice. This makes for a clear case of charismatic 


authority: prophets as the spokesmen and spokeswomen of the divine.’ 


In an ideal situation there would have been one prophet at a time, who 
served as the legitimate mouthpiece of YHWH, whose authority was 
commonly accepted, and whose message would have been acted upon for 
the common benefit. In reality the situation was completely different. 
“Prophet” was not an official, exclusive function, but a designation 
following on from particular socially expected behavior. A prophet was 
someone who acted as a prophet and who was recognized to be one—a 
prophet’s authority entirely rested upon social recognition. Prophecy was in 


essence a patterned public behavior, the acting-out of a specific role.® 
Prophets were believed to be inspired or possessed by the divine and 


performed in an “altered state of consciousness” which allegedly enabled 


the divine agent to use the prophet as channel of communication.” 


Theoretically speaking, prophetic authority was a straightforward matter as 
it derived from divine authority, but in practice prophetic authority only 
existed in the interaction between the prophet and his public, and was 
chiefly a matter of persuasion. Prophetic authority never was self-evident, 


but always contested.!° 
Prophets and other diviners revealed relevant information that provided 


insight into the divine decisions.'! Their messages functioned as guidance 
and advice, in particular at times of crisis and uncertainty. Their messages 
gave the recipients an idea of what would, at that very moment, be the best 
course of action. !? Although prophets could indicate or even urge a certain 
course of action to be taken, they were not in the position to enforce it. It 


was up to the political leaders to decide.!* They had their own responsibility 
and agenda, and our sources indicate that the political rulers did not always 


follow the prophetic guidance. !* 


EARLY TRADITIONS IN THE JEREMIAH NARRATIVES 


In this chapter I will concentrate on the narrative accounts concerning 
Jeremiah that are situated in the reign of Zedekiah, in particular on chapters 
27-29 and 37-38. These accounts, in my view, contain some of the earliest 


traditions dealing with Jeremiah’s prophetic activity.! The earliest 
traditions depict Jeremiah as a prophet striving for the survival of his 
nation. His messages present Judah’s survival as a possible scenario 
dependent on the acceptance of Babylonia’s supremacy. Even on the brink 
of the Babylonian capture of Jerusalem, Jeremiah announces that 
Jerusalem’s destruction can be prevented: 


Then Jeremiah said to Zedekiah, “Thus says the lord, the God of hosts, the God of Israel, If you 
will only surrender to the officials of the king of Babylon, then your life shall be spared, and this 


city shall not be burned with fire, and you and your house shall live.” (Jer 38:17)'° 


This voice, representing the earliest tradition concerning Jeremiah, was 
overruled, however, by the later message that the downfall of Judah and 
Jerusalem was inevitable due to the unalterable decision of YHWH: 


Even if you defeated the whole army of Chaldeans who are fighting against you, and there 
remained of them only wounded men in their tents, they would rise up and burn this city with 
fire. (Jer 37:10) 


This second message is part of the redactional perspective that presents 
the disasters of 586 BCE as inevitable, and depicts Jeremiah as a prophet of 
doom. This became the dominant theme of the book of Jeremiah. The first 
message, however, is presumably much closer to what Jeremiah actually 
prophesied in Jerusalem before the fall. Here, we see Jeremiah acting as a 
diviner, revealing God’s will in order to give those in leadership positions 
vital information on which they had to act for the common benefit.!” 

The early traditions offer us some glimpses into two episodes during the 
reign of Zedekiah. The earliest parts of chapters 27—29 relate to the 
situation in Jerusalem before the revolt against Babylonia began. '8 Jeremiah 
is depicted as warning the Judeans not to revolt against Babylonia. He urges 
the king and the people to maintain the political stance taken by Jehoiachin 
and so far adopted by Zedekiah. For, as Jeremiah reveals, YHWH still grants 
Babylonia hegemony, so that survival and well-being depend on accepting 
Babylonia’s rule. Furthermore, the early substratum of chapters 37—38* 
relates to the situation of Jerusalem under siege (588-586 BCE).!? Jeremiah 
announces that only surrendering to the Babylonians will lead to survival. 
He urges the king that it is still not too late—Jerusalem can be spared from 
destruction. 

In these early traditions the issue of prophetic legitimacy and authority 
play a key role. The following four aspects will be dealt with: the fight for 
authority; privileges, limits and taboos; vulnerability and protection; 
reputation-building: how to market a prophet. 


THE FIGHT FOR AUTHORITY (JEREMIAH 27—29*) 


The book of Jeremiah presents a situation of several prophets active at the 
same time in Jerusalem without any formal distinction between them. Even 
though they may have come from different social backgrounds, they took 


on the same prophetic role and were in this respect each other’s peers.”° 


There were no competing deities or sanctuaries—all of them spoke on 
account of the national deity. When their messages contradicted each other, 
there was no sophisticated procedure to reconcile or harmonize the different 
voices, just a clash of competing claims. There was no “head of prophets” 
who could be consulted in case of prophetic disagreement and, in contrast 
to the situation in Mari, extispicy was not used for the verification or 
specification of prophetic messages. 

This placed much importance on the persuasiveness of the prophetic 
performance. It was not simply a matter of delivering a message, but of 
using powerful, persuasive language, alarming imagery, and behavior that 
was to become the talk of the day. Prophetic authority depended on 
performing skills.7! 

A vivid example is preserved within Jeremiah 27—29. At first we see 
Jeremiah walking around wearing a yoke. This no doubt attracted attention 
and gave weight to his message, which briefly was: “Thus says YHWH: 
Serve the king of Babylon, and live.” Everyone in Jerusalem understood 
that Jeremiah was acting out Babylonia’s supremacy—not as a fact of life, 
but as something decreed by God. 

The occasion for his performance was the gathering of royal envoys from 
countries neighboring Judah. The agenda of this political meeting was the 
issue of whether to continue to resign themselves to the bonds of vassalage 
or to throw them off and resist Babylonia’s claim to power. Jeremiah had a 
clear message for these royal envoys to bring home: “Any nation that will 
bring its neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon and serve him, I will 
leave on its own land, says the LORD, to till it and live there” (Jer 27:11). 

Subsequently, chapter 29 refers to a letter from Jeremiah to the Judean 
golah in Babylonia. In this letter, he informs them of the following oracle: 


4 Thus says the LORD [ ... ] > Build houses and live in them; plant gardens and eat what they 
produce. © Take wives and have sons and daughters; take wives for your sons, and give your 


daughters in marriage [ ... ]. ’ And seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you into exile, 
and pray to the LORD on its behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare. 


There was no doom involved in his message, no condemnation. Jeremiah 
just urged Judah to continue the political stance of submission that 
Zedekiah had adopted so far. The symbol of the yoke not only pointed at 


Judah’s submission, but also at its political survival and well-being.?? YHwH 


wants his people to live, and for this Judah must do what Jeremiah does: 
bear the yoke of Babylon, as has been done during the past years. He gives 
similar advice to the golah in Babylonia: accept Babylonia’s supremacy, for 
their well-being (shalom) depends on Babylonia’s well-being (shalom)— 
upon which YHWH has decided. 


Jeremiah’s proclamation of Babylon’s shalom, however remarkable,” 
does not imply that Jeremiah personally was pro-Babylonian or a friend of 
the Babylonian cause. Jeremiah speaks as a prophet. He reveals what YHWH 
has decided: the hegemony of the Babylonians will endure.” And he 
explains what this means for Judah and the Judeans in captivity: survival 
and prosperity lie in accepting the lordship of Babylonia. 

Jeremiah’s performance, however, does not go unchallenged. At a public 


scene in the temple,” Hananiah proclaims a prophecy which directly 
counters Jeremiah’s message: “Thus says the LORD of hosts, the God of 
Israel: I have broken the yoke of the king of Babylon” (Jer 28:2). This is the 
language of war: YHWH is going to crush Babylonian power. Babylonia is 
now depicted as the enemy on whom YHWH’s wrath rests. Moreover, YHWH 
not only says so by the mouth of Hananiah, he also acts it out with 
Hananiah’s hands: Hananiah took the collar from the neck of Jeremiah and 
broke it (28:10). With an impressive public act, Hananiah supports the 
divine claim that the power of Babylonia will be broken within two years. 
The account of the public confrontation ends with the words “and Jeremiah 
left” (Jer 28:11). 

How were the Judeans to decide whom to believe? How were they to 
bestow authority on either the one or the other? No formal distinction could 
be made between Hananiah and Jeremiah, because both adopted the same 
mode of behavior. Jeremiah 28:8—9, a reflective passage discussed later in 
the chapter, captures both Jeremiah and Hananiah under the same term, 
nabi’. It was not a matter of two different types of prophets—a “free 
prophet” versus a “temple prophet,” or a “prophet of doom” versus a 
“prophet of peace”—all these categories are later constructions.*° The 
difference lies entirely in the content of their message. 

Neither of them claims to be the unique prophet of YHwH. Whereas both 
claim to speak the word of YHWH, they do it rather than argue about it. They 
do as prophets used to do: speak the words of the deity and act them out. 
Each of them keeps to his own revelation, to his own script. We may 


assume that both sincerely believed themselves being sent by YHWH, and 
that both believed they were acting in the best interest of the people. 

For the Judeans at the scene, the wait-and-see criterion of Deuteronomy 
18:21—22 was not of much help either. Prophecy, although often containing 
predictions, was essentially guidance for the present. And at present, Judah 
was at the crossroads, as the diplomatic gathering in Jerusalem shows. A 
burning issue divided its politics. 

Hananiah’s announcement of YHWH’s imminent crushing of Babylonia 
was not a mere prediction whose fulfillment the Judeans were to await as 
passive witnesses. It rather was a divine verdict of war against Babylonia 
that sanctioned the political decision to throw off the bonds of vassalage. A 
political decision with far-reaching consequences was at stake. 

Both prophets sanctioned a position that made sense in that particular 
situation. It was not the pro-Babylonian “realists” against the anti- 
Babylonian “hotheads.” There were two horses to bet on—the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian. And since it was impossible to predict in purely political 
terms which superpower would prevail, to be informed of the decision in 
heaven was quite welcome to the decision-makers. But the problem was 
that two opposite scenarios were presented: according to Hananiah, YHWH 
was about to destroy Babylonia’s power; according to Jeremiah, YHWH 
would sustain their supremacy. 

For the Judeans, we must conclude, there was no objective criterion to 
decide which message was the true one. There was only the subjective 
factor of persuasion: the prophet who made the best impression won over 
public opinion. Supposing that Jeremiah 28:1—11 reports a historical 
incident, it is clear who won the show. Hananiah outclassed Jeremiah. His 
performance was superior: by breaking the wooden collar he acted out the 
violent destruction of Babylonia as an enemy. He was the winner on the 
scene, and Jeremiah left, no doubt humiliated. Hananiah’s message 
sanctioned the political decision to throw off the bonds of vassalage to 
Babylonia, and this is what happened. 

We are so accustomed to the theological categories used in the prophetic 
books that it may come as a shock to realize that in reality, prophets, in 
order to be persuasive, had to put on a good performance. 


PRIVILEGES, LIMITS, AND TABOOS 


Throughout the ancient world, prophets enjoyed certain privileges. They 
were allowed to speak frankly and freely, even to the king. When 
addressing the king or other figures of high standing, they speak without 
flattery or courtly phraseology.” And besides supportive, encouraging 
words, they also come up with warnings, demands, and outright criticism 
and reproach.? The divine voice speaking through the prophets was not 
bound by court rules. The prophets did what others could not even think of: 
they addressed the king with authority, as their subordinate. 

This free manner of speech was not strictly limited to the moment 
supreme of prophetic performance. It seems as if a certain aura of holiness 
surrounded the prophets, allowing them to speak with authority, even if 
strictly speaking it was not in the divine voice. This accounts for the frank 
manner in which Jeremiah addresses King Zedekiah: “What wrong have I 
done to you or your servants or this people, that you have put me in 
prison?” (Jer 37:18).?? The authoritative voice of the prophets, however, 
always pertains to the prophetic role. There are no examples of prophets 
deploying their authority in a completely different sphere of life. 

The prophetic privilege of speech pertained not only to form, but also to 
content. When speaking the divine word, prophets were—in theory at least 
—allowed to say anything, even things that for others would demand 
execution.*” The rationale behind this is that the supreme authority of the 
divine order was superior to the political order of the day. As is explicitly 
stated in one of the prophecies from Mari: “I—the lord of the throne, the 
territory and city—can take away what I have given!”*! Political rule 
depended on divine favor. 

Nevertheless, rulers regarded certain messages as subversive. Various 
loyalty oaths contain the obligation to report to the king any undermining or 
harmful words spoken by a prophet, which indicates that such prophecies 
were a possibility. The Assyrian royal archives contain an example of such 
an undermining prophecy, reported to the king by his official.*’ The 
obligation to report subversive prophecies served the control of the king. 

How did authorities react to a prophecy they regarded as subversive? 
Biblical examples show a broad range of reactions: public discussion 
leading to the acknowledgment that a spokesman of YHWH must not be 


killed for his message (Jer 26:1—19); banishment and effectively a ban on 
speaking as a prophet (Amos 7:1—17); incarceration, humiliation, and 
intimidation, intended to undermine the prophet’s authority and to silence 
him (Jer 20:1—6); and ultimately execution (Jer 26:20-23). 

The concluding episode of the early account of chapters 27—29* refers to 
the office of the temple overseer, responsible for public order in the temple. 
Jeremiah 29:25-28 deals with a letter from Shemaiah to the priest 
Zephaniah, reminding him of his duty as the overseer and reproaching him 
for not having taken action against Jeremiah. Shemaiah was furious because 
of the message Jeremiah had sent to the Judeans living in Babylonia (Jer 
29:4—7*, mentioned earlier). Zephaniah, however, does not take measures 
against Jeremiah. This reflects Judah’s political situation of that time. There 
was a dilemma that seriously divided the political establishment: either 
staying submissive to Babylonia or throwing off the bonds of vassalage. In 
this situation, there was not one, exclusive, political truth in light of which 
Jeremiah’s message could be judged as high treason. 

This was different from the situation in Jerusalem during the siege of 
588—586 BCE. At that time, the leaders of the revolt accepted only one truth: 
the rightness of their cause. Those Judeans who had gone over to the 
Babylonians they regarded as traitors and collaborators. In these 
circumstances they saw Jeremiah’s oracles as high treason that demanded 
his execution: 


This man ought to be put to death, because he is discouraging the soldiers who are left in this 
city, and all the people, by speaking such words to them. For this man is not seeking the welfare 
of this people, but their harm. (Jer 38:4) 


What prophets were allowed to say depended on the circumstances. Their 
freedom was great but not unlimited, and subject to an ongoing process of 
social negotiation. There was a range from unwelcome to unacceptable, and 
the public character of prophetic performances added to the complexity of 
these dynamics. It could produce the effect that a message that was 
unwelcome to the authorities was nevertheless taken seriously because of 


public pressure.*4 

If a message was considered unacceptable by the authorities, this could 
lead to censorship and punishment of the prophet in question, even to the 
extent of execution. In such cases, remarkably, the charge was not that the 
prophet was an imposter or a liar, falsely claiming divine authority for his 


abusive words. The charge simply was that his message was unacceptable. 
Rulers took action when they felt political urgency, but there was no 
“spiritual authority” that decided whether a prophet truly was divinely 
commissioned or not. Such an authority only originated in the biblical 
prophetic literature. 

The way to undermine prophetic authority was not by outright denial of 
divine commission, but by humiliation and ridicule. This is what Shemaiah 
does when he describes Zephaniah’s duty as “to control any madman who 
plays the prophet, to put him in the stocks and the collar” (29:26). His 
words, clearly referring to Jeremiah, shows the thin line between 
respectable and ridiculous behavior, between a prophet who should be taken 
seriously and a fool. Prophets spoke under divine possession, so a certain 
holy madness was to be expected. If one wanted to censure a prophet, the 
obvious way was to omit the holy and focus on the madness: an idiot 


playing the prophet and making a fool of himself.’ 


VULNERABILITY AND PROTECTION 


Normally, their status as spokesmen and spokeswomen of the divine 
ensured prophets social protection under the aegis of the establishment. 
After all, prophets, as diviners, supported the stability of the state and the 
common well-being.*° However, prophets were not sacrosanct. In tense 
situations, social recognition as a prophet provided no guarantee of safety. 
Not surprisingly, prophets consulted in critical situations sometimes were 
reluctant to speak.*’ They wanted guarantees of their safety first. 

As the early traditions in Jeremiah 37-38 testify, under the dire 
circumstances of the siege of Jerusalem, Jeremiah’s life became 
endangered. At that time, the city was isolated from the rest of the country. 
Many inhabitants of Jerusalem and other Judeans had fled to the area of 
Benjamin, where the Babylonians had installed a seat of government in 
Mizpah with Gedaliah as their appointee.*® Jerusalem, however, persisted in 
the revolt and Jeremiah was in a dangerous position. The leaders of the 
revolt regarded him as an enemy of the state because his message 
undermined the belief in the success of the revolt. In his own eyes (and 
from the perspective of Gedaliah and those Judeans siding with him), 


Jeremiah served his nation by making known that the revolt was against 
YHWH’s will and that survival depended on surrender to the Babylonians. 

His attempt to flee from Jerusalem (Jer 37:11—16) led to the accusation of 
collaboration with the Babylonians, and Jeremiah was tortured and 
imprisoned. Then King Zedekiah took him over to the palace for a secret 
meeting (Jer 37:17-21). The king is depicted as completely trusting 
Jeremiah’s authority.*” When he asks for divine guidance, Jeremiah makes 
clear that the revolt will fail. The king takes his message seriously, but has 
neither the courage nor the power to act upon it (cf. Jer 38:19). 

Jeremiah reminds the king of his duty to protect him, insisting that he has 
done nothing wrong. He only has revealed God’s decisions, and quite 
accurately (Jer 38:18). It is unfair to blame and punish him for this. 
Furthermore, he asks the king, “Where are your prophets who prophesied to 
you, saying, The king of Babylon will not come against you and against this 
land?” (Jer 37:19). The implication is that these prophets are keeping very 
quiet now. 

It is important to note that Jeremiah does not expose them as false 
prophets—this is not an issue in the early traditions. He only implies that it 


would be more just to blame them instead of him. What we see is a prophet 


who had to secure his own position.*° 


The fact that Jeremiah was still alive when the Babylonians took the city 
shows that he received the protection he asked for. Zedekiah was not able to 
save himself, but he apparently saved Jeremiah. The Babylonians treated 


him well and put him under the protection of Gedaliah (Jer 39:14).*! 
The earliest account of chapters 37—38*, depicting Jeremiah’s hardships 


during the siege of Jerusalem, brings us close to the historical events.** We 
can see that the portrayal of Jeremiah as suffering from the hands of his 
contemporaries has evolved from this particular episode. Gradually, this 
suffering became a paradigm for Jeremiah’s ministry as a whole. He 
became to be portrayed as a figure in opposition to society, whose 
adversaries were not only the leaders of the revolt, but Judaean society as a 
whole. 


REPUTATION-BUILDING: HOW TO MARKET A PROPHET 


In order to obtain lasting authority, a prophet had to build a reputation. 
Impressive performances, powerful words, and remarkable behavior were 


not enough for this. It had to sink in through storytelling.” 
Generally, diviners were eager to point out their successes and the 
failures of their competitors in order to enhance their reputation of 


competence and reliability.44 This reputation-building continued in written 


form.*> 


As argued earlier, insofar as Jeremiah 28 goes back to a historical 
encounter, Hananiah was the winner at the scene. In the earliest written 
account of 28:1—14*, however, the report of the public scene (1—11) is 
followed by an epilogue containing a new oracle (12—14). Verses 12—14* 
are an addendum. They do not report a new public encounter, but give a 
new twist to the confrontation, to the effect that Jeremiah becomes the 
winner. Hananiah was the winner of the presumed historical encounter; 


Jeremiah is the winner in the text.*° In the epilogue, YHwH himself adds the 
winning oracle: Hananiah has broken a yoke of wood, only to replace it by 
one of iron. YHWH’s decision to grant the Babylonians supremacy cannot be 
thwarted. Hananiah is decisively outwitted and outclassed. 

The twist that the written account of Jeremiah 28:1—14* gives to the 
encounter is not only visible in verses 12—14, but also in verses 6—9. This is 
reflection put in the mouth of Jeremiah. I will concentrate on verses 8-9, 
which I read as a creative invention of the composer. By making use of a 
meta-perspective on prophecy, these verses serve the purpose of the written 
account of 28:1—14"*, that is, to claim the right of Jeremiah: 


The prophets who preceded you and me from ancient times prophesied war against many 
countries and great kingdoms. As for the prophet who prophesies peace, when his word comes 
true, it will be known that the LORD has truly sent the prophet. 


During the long course of history, prophets proclaimed “war” for many 
countries and great kingdoms. To prophesy “war” against a kingdom was to 
declare that God had decided to ruin that kingdom, to break its power. As a 
view on prophecy, this makes sense. Already the earliest prophetic oracles 
we know of, in the Mari letters, contain predictions of “war” against other 


nations and kingdoms.*” Such proclamations—‘“I will defeat your enemy 


so-and-so” —were part of the prophetic repertoire from time immemorial. 
The biblical tradition similarly contains this kind of prophecy: Isaiah, for 
instance, prophesied “war” for Samaria and Damascus (Isa 8:1—4), Judah’s 
enemies at the time. We find prophetic oracles in accounts of military 
victory,*® and in texts with a royal outlook.*? Hananiah could even claim 
that his message, “I have broken the yoke of Babylon,” echoes the 
prophetic tradition (Nah 1:13; Isa 9:3). These kinds of proclamations were a 
well-known and long-standing part of prophecy. 

Verse 9, referring to the prophet in the singular, deals with the exception. 
This time the prophet proclaims “peace,” that is, peace for a foreign country 
or kingdom, as follows from the parallel of verses 8—9. So, here is a prophet 
who with regard to a powerful kingdom does not predict its downfall, but 
its success. When his proclamation happens to come true, it will be 
acknowledged that that prophet was the one truly sent by YHwH.” 

As argued earlier, in chapters 27—29* it is Hananiah who declares war 
against a great kingdom, speaking “war” against Babylonia and performing 
war by violently breaking the yoke Jeremiah is bearing. Jeremiah, in his 
turn, speaks about the shalom of Babylon (explicitly so in 29:7), that is, its 
success as the ruler of the world, represented by the yoke which Babylonia 
successfully lays on the nations. 

This meta-speech, put in Jeremiah’s mouth, explains for two things. First, 
it explains why Hananiah seemed to be the one to follow. His 
announcement that YHWH was to destroy Babylonia’s power is well-rooted 
in centuries of prophetic practice (“God will destroy our enemies”). Second, 
verse 9 makes it clear that, against all the odds, Jeremiah got it right. YHWH 
had not decided Babylonia’s destruction, but its success. 

One detail is revealing: verse 9 focuses on the prophet, not on the 
message. The point is not “it will be known that his message was true,” but 
“it will be known that this prophet was truly sent by YHwH.” This indicates 
that the account was written to support the reliability of Jeremiah. The text 
promotes the credentials of Jeremiah as a reliable, trustworthy prophet.°! In 
my view, this claim, “truly sent,’ marks the transition from prophetic 
activity, where the persuasiveness of the performance was decisive, to 
reflection on the prophetic role, which would become a hallmark of the 
prophetic literature. 

The account of 28:1-14* probably was among the earliest written 
accounts concerning Jeremiah. It reported a prophetic contest lost by 


Jeremiah with the intention of showing that he nevertheless was the one to 
be trusted. It seems likely that the account was written some years after the 
events, when it was clear that Hananiah’s prediction had not come true and 


that Jeremiah had been right.” Babylonia had not become victim of YHWH’s 
war. In 28:1-14* we have an early example of Jeremiah’s reputation- 
building. It may have been written before the Babylonians came to punish 
Judah for revolting (588-586 BCE), when there was still hope that renewed 
submission could prevent Babylonia’s revenge. The purpose of the account 
was not to glorify Jeremiah, but to enhance his authority in order to increase 
the chance that his guidance was followed, as it was still not too late. 

The depiction of Jeremiah 28:8-9 has a parallel in 37:18-19. This 
passage also refers to “the prophets” (plural) who had comforted Zedekiah 
that Babylonia would not come against Judah, a message which implies 
Babylonia’s loss of power, and hence YHWH’s “war” against Babylonia. 
Jeremiah had, on the other, revealed YHWH’s peace for Babylonia, and the 
need for submission. And now he was treated like criminal, even though the 
events proved him right. Like Jeremiah 28:1—14*, Jeremiah 37:18—19 (and 
chapters 37—38* in general) claims Jeremiah’s prophetic rightness. 


PROPHETIC AUTHORITY AS A DICTUM 


Together with the growth of the book in its redactional development, the 
authority of Jeremiah also grew. But the way his authority was dealt with in 
this textual environment profoundly differed from the social dynamics of 
the public arena in which the historical Jeremiah had acted. The most 
important characteristic of the redactional imagery became the distinction 
between true and false. Jeremiah is depicted as the one and only true 
mouthpiece of YHWH, who by divine order prophesied doom against his 
own nation. His opponents are described as prophets of falsehood, whose 
prime characteristic was that YHWH had not sent them; instead of speaking 
the divine word, they spoke deceitful words of their own. In contrast to the 
true message of inescapable doom spoken by Jeremiah, they falsely spoke 
of peace. The prophets were entangled in wickedness and deceit—just as 


the other religious institutions and the people as a whole had gone astray. 


Jeremiah as a figure opposed to society spoke YHWH’s verdict of doom.” 


The negative stereotyping of the prophets as a collective, intended to 


undermine their authority, is a hallmark of the biblical prophetic books.” 

The development of Jeremiah’s authority through the successive 
redactional stages of the book is an important issue. But we must also 
realize that from the earliest written traditions until its canonical end-form, 
the book is a universe in which Jeremiah’s right as a prophet is a given. For 
the historical Jeremiah, however, things were completely different: in the 
public sphere where he acted as a prophet, his authority was permanently 
challenged and threatened. 

This shows the importance of distinguishing between prophetic practice 
—the relicts of which are preserved in our sources—and the prophetic texts 
that gradually evolved from this. Prophecy was very practical: a king who 
found himself in a tight corner asked for divine guidance, and a prophet 
unfolded for him a clear scenario. Prophecy used to be guidance relating to 
the issues of the day, but the texts that grew out of it deal with a much wider 
timescale, offering reflection on the national calamity, on YHWH’s 


worldwide sovereignty, and on Israel’s future.” Prophetic authority as a 
social reality was the divine voice that burst through the silence of 
uncertainty in the midst of a presence that could lead to different futures. In 
its literary afterlife, prophetic authority became the voice of the scroll 
reflecting on Judah’s history from the inevitability of its outcome. 
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CHAPTER. 16 


JEREMIAH AND INNER 
BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 


USING inner biblical exegesis as a methodology for the study of Jeremiah 
has opened venues for discussion in two quite separate spheres: discussions 
of the literary evolution of the book; and the more historical question of 
prophetic activity represented by the early oral-written stages of the book. 
This chapter looks at both spheres and at the broad implications of the 
appropriation of this methodology for the literary evolution of Jeremiah. 


The Book of Jeremiah and Intertextuality 


The study of Jeremiah moves constantly around and between the poles of 
the prophetic figure (historical, or only literary?) and the prophetic book. 
Diachronic perspectives have led scholars to search for valid distinctions 
between the prophet and his followers/tradents/editors. Literary criticism, 
tradition criticism, and redaction criticism are the major methodologies that 
have been employed in the study of this complex prophetic book.! 
Considered from a synchronic perspective, however, rhetorical criticism, as 
well as sociological and theological approaches, have also greatly enriched 
the study of Jeremiah.” In fact, the study of this prophetic book seems to 
call for a kind of delicate integration of all these methodologies (and 
possibly others, e.g., sociolinguistic approaches).> The methodological 
approaches of intertextuality, particularly the framework of inner biblical 
exegesis (IBE), employed in the study of Jeremiah seem to integrate both 
synchronic and diachronic approaches. I argue in the following that these 


methodologies lead to valuable insights on various facets of the study of 
Jeremiah.* 

Traditionally in scholarship, markers of intertextuality have been 
interpreted as indications of secondary authorship, or non-originality. 
Diachronic distinctions drawn between the prophet and his 
followers/tradents/editors were driven by the presupposition that parallel 
phrases and passages, as well as references to other biblical compositions 
(e.g., within the Pentateuch, mostly to Deuteronomy; to earlier prophetic 
collections, e.g., Hosea; or to psalmodic and wisdom writings, e.g., 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes), were clear signs of later layers in the prophetic 
writings.” Following H. G. Ewald, scholars considered Jeremiah a highly 
talented free poet, whose disciples, including the editors of the book, were 
learned scribes who revised and reformulated the prophet’s words in many 
different ways. It is they who supposedly introduced the vast intertexual 
component to the prophetic book: for example, its Deuteronomic (D)— 
Deuteronomistic (Dtr) stylistic elements, subsequently taken to indicate an 
independent literary layer, DtrJ.° In this view, the prophet presumably 
proclaimed his oracles orally and in poetic form; he did not utilize (was not 
able to/did not yet know of) any earlier or contemporaneous literary sources 
in his prophecies, nor would he have spoken in longer prose oracles to his 
hearers.’ Moreover, such referential/allusive rhetorical elements were held 
to jeopardize the “originality” of affected passages.® These presuppositions 
were empowered by style characteristics of Jeremiah, along the clear 
distinctions between poetry and prose. The poetic passages were 
characterized as free, short, and inspirational, and were seen as substantially 
different from the longer prose passages (mainly of sermon-like form and 
content), which were seen as more crafted, but dull, repetitive, scribal 
products, thus highly “Deuteronomistic.” Hence, for many scholars, 
intertextual techniques were seen as integral to the prose, (DtrJ) scribal 
portions of the book.’ 

On the basis of this same presumption—that intertextual relationships 
may only be part of later layers of the book—redaction criticism seeks to 
identify Fortschreibungen within Jeremiah. From this perspective, 
presumably earlier passages (at either their oral or written stages) have been 
elaborated and interpreted by later generations of scribes within this single 


prophetic collection.!° This latter approach has developed to the extreme, as 


scholars have challenged every option to expose “genuine/authentic” 


prophetic words behind the Fortschreibung controlling device. !! 


The following discussion poses some very basic questions: (1) Is 
intertextuality a literary device used only by authors/redactors/scribes, and 
is it thus restricted to the DtrJ layer of Jeremiah? Or—could Jeremiah (the 
prophet himself and his immediate followers) have employed such 
rhetorical/literary techniques as a regular part of prophetic activity? 
Moreover, (2) could intertextual connections be considered an aspect of the 
contemporaneous (synchronic) discourse among different “voices” in 
Jerusalem of the early sixth century BCE? This chapter aims to show that 
intertextual relationships must be seen as an actual part of prophetic 
activity; i.e., as an element in the early stages of oral-written transmission 
toward the evolution of the prophetic book. From such a perspective, 
intertextual allusions might have been used by the prophet and his 
contemporaries in Jerusalem, as easily as by much later 
followers/compilers/editors. 


Inner Biblical Exegesis (as an Aspect of Intertextuality) in 
Jeremiah 


Inner biblical exegesis (IBE) stands in this essay for the terms “inner 
biblical interpretation” (IBI) and “inner biblical quotations” (IBQ), which 
have evolved as separate sectors within studies of intertextuality.'* The 
major factor that distinguishes IBI/IBQ within the realm of intertextuality is 
the emphasis on a diachronic relationship between an invoking text (B text) 
and an evoked one (A text). While intertextual relationships might be 
understood as synchronic, not consciously intentional, bidirectional (or 
even multidirectional), and even as a network of active and ongoing literary 
connections, IBI/IBQ references designate an intentioned literary 
dependency of one text on another, and require some chronological gap 
(however brief) between a B Text and an A text.!? Most significant is the 
continuous interest of IBI/IBQ in the authorial role (be it that of the prophet 
or of later tradents and editors), rather than in the reader’s response, which 
is the core of interest in intertextuality. 

Pre-modern and modern exegetes, as well as scholars, seem to agree that 
part and parcel of our appreciation and enjoyment of hearing/reading 
Jeremiah is based on this book’s intertextual rhetorical references. I argue 


that both the prophet and his followers/tradents/editors knew how to 
mobilize such references.!° The present discussion focuses only on 
pentateuchal traditions, found in both poetry and prose prophecies, as a case 
study to illuminate some proposals concerning the prophet’s activity and the 
book’s literary evolution.! But before proceeding, two terminological 
obstacles need to be addressed. 

First, while the terms “inner biblical exegesis/interpretation/quotation” 
have all been used in our field for quite some time,!’ scholars have often 


pointed out their deficiencies, as being inaccurate and even misleading.!* 
To specify the major difficulties with this terminology, one only needs to 
ask in what ways do quoted verbal references, or allusive phrases, perform 
an interpretation/exegesis of the evoked text(s)?!? In most cases, there is no 
genuine interpretive or explanatory motivation behind the invoking text at 
all (i.e., the invoking text has no interest in explaining the evoked one). 
Rather, the major functions of verbal references and literary allusions are 
the actualization and adaptation of the evoked phrases (and often the 
themes behind them) for the contexts and needs of the invoking text, i.e., 
the prophecy. Hence, the component of “exegesis—interpretation” requires 
some nuancing. 

The use of “quotation” (in the expression IBQ) does not seem to create 
any better terminology. One may, just as well, challenge the use of 
“quotation” (or “citation’”) when referring to “verbal parallels,’ or to 
“parallel passages.” Scholars have noted that, in such constructions, the 
“quotation” may consist not only of verbatim repetition, but also of 
paraphrase, lexical synonyms, or even memory variants, etc. R. L. Schultz 
preferred the term “verbal dependence” as designating references to a prior 
text that “may take a variety of forms and serve a variety of purposes.” 
Moreover, Schultz highlighted the functions of “quotations” as “examples 
in which an exegetical purpose in reusing earlier text and context is helpful, 
if not essential, for a proper interpretation of the new text.””! Hence, the 
distinctions between IBI and IBQ tend to be diminished, and they both 
similarly require nuancing of the “interpretation” component of IBE.” 

In the context of Jeremiah, this nuancing of the “interpretive” side has 
important implications. It was Duhm who suggested “Thoralehrer” (thus, 
preacher) to be one of the portrayals employed to Jeremiah by later 


supplementers (der Ergänzer).? Following in his steps, Christl Maier 


discussed the evolution of Jeremiah’s literary character from that of a moral 
teacher to an interpreter of the Torah and the covenant tradition, likened to 


Moses by DtrJ.** The borders between a preacher or an exegete, however, 
seem very thin (if at all traceable), between the motivations to explain 
pentateuchal traditions (or for Maier, “the Pentateuch”), and the more 
general wish to adapt pentateuchal traditions for the sake of the prophecy.” 

Yet, I find that the book of Jeremiah draws some clear distinctions 
between the two, and leaves to the prophet the role of adapting and 
actualizing pentateuchal traditions for the needs of the prophetic sermon. 
Whereas we may attribute an exegetical role to the priests as mmn7 -w)N (Jer 
2:8), who are expected to explain the torah and its laws as practical 


instructions (18:18);7° the “wise” (8:8) may be understood as preaching the 
lessons drawn from the torah; and the prophetic use of pentateuchal 
materials seems to inform still another preaching quality. Based on previous 
studies, and in presenting the rich data in the following, I argue for shifting 
the paradigm (set by Duhm, Maier, Achenbach, and others) from the 
tradents/followers/editors back to the prophet, and argue that Jeremiah has 
no interest in explaining the Mosaic torah as torah, to his contemporaries. 
Rather, Jeremiah, as a preacher, creatively employs various verbal 
references and literary allusions to pentateuchal traditions in midrashic 
ways, in order to structure his prophecies.*’ Moreover, such a midrashic 


tendency should not be restricted to the prophet, and could very well be 


employed by followers/tradents/editors as well.”* 


A second difficulty in employing IBI/IBQ methodologies in the study of 
Jeremiah is even more problematic: that is, the basic presupposition that 
verbal references and literary allusions are based on textual relationships. 
On the one hand, is it correct (is it logical) to expect that such verbal 
references and allusions within biblical literature work only from written 
texts? And on the other, should we presume that, in contrast to echoes, 
hints, influences, etc., literary allusions (like interpretations of quotations) 
assume (and even require) one evoked text, upon which the invoking text is 
constructed??? David L. Carr has noted the deficiency of such simplistic 
expectations when it comes to ancient literatures in general.°° But even Carr 
acknowledged literary dependency between biblical texts, which he 
preferred to call “influence” of various kinds, without committing himself 
to locating the specific intertexts. He plausibly suggested that such 


influences may have arisen as part of the literary activity of literate elites, 
who presumably were required to memorize “texts” in their oral-written 
transmission stage(s), and thus often produced “fluid references” that had 
no exegetical intention.*! But was this only a technical issue of “text” 
memorization among scribes? 

Even more problematic are the chronological obstacles to such 
reconstructions of the allusive relationships between texts. At what 
historical point would it be viable to consider an exposure of “Jeremiah” to 
written texts? Could that exposure be connected to the prophet, or only to 
his followers/tradents/editors? The expectation that already written texts of 
“the Pentateuch,” are invoked in Jeremiah has caused scholars to date this 
literary phenomenon to the very last editorial layers of the book, down to 
the late fourth century Bce.°* Here the paradigm needs again to shift. This 
essay shows that in respect to relative dating, the usage of these IBI/IBQ 
methodologies requires flexibility with the expectation for an evoked 
“text.” 

Further constant challenges to the use of IBE for Jeremiah concern 
general questions of criteria and categorization: How may one locate actual 
quotations, and is it possible to distinguish IBI/IBQ from (popular) 
proverbs, clichés, idioms, etc.??? What are the different intertextual 
connections between texts that comprise IBI/IBQ?** What are the various 
interpretive techniques used in literary allusion??? How do we determine 
the direction of borrowing: which is the evoked text (text A) and which is 
the invoking one (text B)? These major general challenges in the study of 
IBI/IBQ have caused scholars to suggest lists of criteria aimed at locating 
the intentional verbal parallels (markers) that hold “interpretive” positions 
in the B (invoking) text/tradition.*° 

Those major methodological issues are but the tip of the iceberg in 
employing IBI/IBQ methodologies for the study of Jeremiah to explain 
parallel passages, verbal similarities, echo-repetitions, or literary allusions. 
If we apply these valuable methodological considerations and cautions to 
the study of Jeremiah, we may already note one general observation. The 
fairly large amount of intertextual connections throughout this prophetic 
collection seem to share no interest in explaining the texts invoked. Rather, 
as shown in the following, there is a great interest in adapting earlier 
traditions to the prophet’s and his followers’ contemporary historical and 


theological concerns. The invoking references illustrate an impressive 


acquaintance with earlier “materials—traditions” (and only rarely with 


texts); thus they mostly still represent oral/written stages of transmission.*/ 


PENTATEUCHAL TRADITIONS (RARELY, TEXTS) IN JEREMIAH 


There are five features that distinguish pentateuchal traditions in Jeremiah 
from the many other verbal references and literary allusions located in this 
book. These special features indicate rhetorical-sociological and 
theological-ideological processes in the invoking sources; interestingly, 
they also call our attention to the possible developmental stage of the 
evoked traditions/texts. Hence, attention is given here to the two literary 
(oral/written) elements; 1.e., to prophecies that invoke pentateuchal 
traditions (rarely, texts), looking at the traits and functions within these 
prophecies; and to the evoked traditions themselves, to see what may (or 
may not) be gathered about the shape of these. 

The special features of the pentateuchal references in Jeremiah may be 
enumerated as follows: (a) Both poetry and prose prophecies utilize 
pentateuchal traditions, which may be discerned in all literary sources: Non- 
Priestly (Non-P), Priestly (P), Holiness Legislation (HL), and Deuteronomy 
(D). Connections between Jeremiah and D/Dtr have long been recognized, 
and have led scholars to refer most of those references (and thus entire 


passages) to the non-Jeremian strata, DtrJ.°° The present discussion sets 
those D/Dtr references in a much broader context, highlighting the fact that 
IBI/IBQ phenomena (apparent throughout Jeremiah) are clearly not limited 
to D/Dtr references. Looking at this wide spectrum of references thus also 
raises the question as to what exactly is the nature of D/Dtr references in 
Jeremiah.*? Moreover, (b) occasionally, one finds literary harmonizations of 
pentateuchal traditions from disparate sources (e.g., both D and P/HL) in 
one poetic or prose passage.” (c) In most cases the direction of influence 
(or actual borrowing) can be proven on literary grounds. It seems that in 
most cases the prophetic text utilizes the pentateuchal materials, and only 
rarely may this be argued in the opposite direction.*! (d) Thematically, such 
verbal references and literary allusions to pentateuchal traditions play a 
major role in constructing the prophet’s theological messages concerning 


the God—people covenant relationship.*” (e) These intertextual references 
constitute a vocabulary shared by the prophet and other contemporaries 
(king, officials, and priests, as well as prophets); thus, such references 
function synchronically and rhetorically to reinforce the prophet’s message 
to these other individuals and groups. This same technique continues to be 
used by Jeremiah’s followers/tradents/editors. In this section of the chapter I 
will set out a number of examples of borrowing from the diverse corpora 
that underlie the pentateuch (points [a] and [b]); in the following section, I 
will explore the functions of these references and the implications of their 
usage for our understanding of the compositional process of the book of 
Jeremiah (points [c]—[e]). 


Prophecies in Jeremiah Invoke Pentateuchal Traditions of All 
Literary Sources (Non-P, P, HL, and D) 


Verbal references, echoes, and literary allusions to pentateuchal traditions 
occur throughout the literary units of the Book of Jeremiah in both poetry 
(po) and prose (pr), in judgment prophecies against Israel, individual 
laments (within chs. 11—20), biographical chapters, prophecies of 
consolation, and prophecies against the nations. The discussion here cannot 
do justice to the full data. I have selected a few examples to give a sense of 
the broad picture, grouped according to the pentateuchal traditions evoked. 
Each example highlights the verbal similarities (the markers) shared by the 
invoking and evoked “texts” and points to the interaction between them, in 
order to show how the invoking text activates the evoked one(s) for the 
contemporary context." This analysis is meant to clarify the interpretive 
processes within the prophetic book, i.e.: directions of influence; 
interpretive/allusive techniques; the functions of echoes and allusions in 
their prophetic contexts.“ 


Non-P (/Non-D) Literary and Legal Traditions 


Sporadic references in poetic passages invoke (as echoes or even literary 
allusions) traditions found in Non-P/Non-D narrative and legal passages:*° 


Creation and Deluge stories (e.g., Gen 8:21-22), echoed in Jer 31:35-36 (and 37) (po).*° 

The tower of Babylon story (Gen 11:4, 6), echoed in the prophecy against Babylon (Jer 51:53 [po]). 
Traditions about Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 18:23-32; 19: 21, 25, 28), utilized in Jer 5:1; 23:14; 
49:17-18; 50:40 (all [po], see later discussion). 

The promise to the patriarchs of descendants as numerous as the sand of the sea (Gen 22:17; 32:13), 
reversed to illustrate the number of Jerusalem’s widows (Jer 15:8 [po]). 

A blessing formula of Genesis 26:4, echoed in Jeremiah 4:2 (po). 

God’s question to Abraham (Gen 18:4), echoed in Jeremiah’s prayer (Jer 32:17 [pr], and then 
responded to in v. 27 [pr]). 

Eponymous traditions concerning Jacob—Esau (Gen 25:21-26; 27:35—36; and possibly, Jacob—Laban, 
Gen 31:7), found in Jeremiah 9:1—5 (po); 49:8—10 (po). 

Rachel (31:15-17 [po]) and (1) Ephraim (31:6—9, 18-20 [po]) are mentioned, although there is no 
further narrative context of their stories evoked. 

Moses serves as a model (and as an anti-model) for Jeremiah (1:4-10 [po]; 7:16; 14:11; 15:1; and 
42:4 [all pr]; see Exod 32:11-13, 20-34).*” 

Recognized formulae from the Exodus traditions (e.g., Exod 5:1) appear in Jeremiah 15:1 (pr). 
Formulae referring to God’s salvation (e.g., Exod 3:20; Deut 26:8), evoked and reversed in Jeremiah 
21:1-7 (pd). 

The attributes of God enumerated in Exodus 34:6-7, ironically echoed in Jeremiah 15:15 (po) and 
applied in 30:11 (po), 32:18 (pr). 

Wandering and settlement traditions, invoked in Jeremiah 2:6-7 (po). 

The people’s disobedience (Jer 7:26 [pr]; 19:15 [pr]) echoes, e.g., Exodus 32:9 (and, e.g., Deut 9:6, 
13). 

Several laws of the Covenant Code are invoked, e.g., the laws of theft (Exod 22:1; Jer 2:26, 34 
[po]).”” 

The prophecy against Moab, Jeremiah 48:45 (po), draws on Numbers 21:27-29. 


Yet, a careful look at but one among these examples may reveal some of the 
challenges. The Sodom and Gomorrah traditions (Genesis 18-19, JE/Non- 
P) are used in two distinct ways in Jeremiah: Judgment prophecies against 
Israel invoke the cities’ sins (Jer 5:1 [po]; see Gen 18:26-32, with 
significant modifications); the traditions are applied analogically to 
Jerusalem’s prophets to rhetorically enhance the portrayal of their sins (Jer 
23:14). Prophecies against the nations (Edom and Babylon), invoke 
traditions about the cities’ total destruction (Jer 49:17—18; 50:40 [both po]: 
may avo nama; Gen 19:24-25: 87 Daya nN Jami), and thus forecast 
annihilation to Israel’s fierce enemies. These prophetic passages show clear 
familiarity with two major aspects of the Sodom traditions (the cities’ sins 
and destruction), and they are empowered by a specific verbal parallel, 757. 
These observations (and mostly the verbal parallels) confirm the direction 
of borrowing (from Genesis to Jeremiah), although they cannot tell more of 
the contemporary state of these evoked traditions. Was the prophet aware 


(only) of oral traditions, or did he (or his tradents) ever read it in any 
written format? 


Priestly and Holiness Legislation Traditions 


In earlier studies, I have identified more than forty passages in Jeremiah in 
which references to P and HL terminology, rituals, conceptions, and even 


rarely texts may be found.*? These references range from mere echoes, to 


actual terms, to literary allusions, and they appear in both poetry (po, e.g., 

Jer 2:3, 14, 20-25) and prose (pr, e.g., 34:8—11), in a variety of genres.”! 
Priestly (P/HL) terminology and formulae may be taken from various 

priestly contexts and serve in the prophet’s admonitions, prophecies of 


judgment, prophecies of consolation, and in prophecies against the nations: 


Jeremiah 2:3 (po): 7179 DxIw wap is a literary allusion invoking Leviticus 22:14-16 (see later 
discussion).** 

Jeremiah 2:7 (po): m 2587 ...YN echoes Leviticus 25:19. 

Jeremiah 2:7 (po): *s48 nRINAVM echoes Leviticus 18:25, 27, 28. 

Jeremiah 5:24 (po): inva wpa AIP awa ynin echoes Leviticus 26:4. 

Jeremiah 5:22 (po): 07W pn, echoes Exodus 12:24; Leviticus 6:11; Numbers 18:8, etc. 

Jeremiah 6:9 (po): 1933 12719 77y echoes Leviticus 19:9-10 (or Deut 24:21). 

Jeremiah 6:18 (po): 77 is frequent in P/HL sources (more than 110 times). 

Jeremiah 6:21 (po): a won ATT ayTDN q1 711, echoes zwan qnn N7, Leviticus 19:14. 

Jeremiah 7:33 (pr): Tma Px) in this judgment prophecy may echo Deut 28:26; but in prophecies of 
consolation (30:10; 46:27 [both po]) this phrase echoes the covenant blessing, Leviticus 26:6. 
Jeremiah 15:7 (po): *n2w? 772, echoes the expulsion of the leper in Leviticus 13:46.° 

Jeremiah 17:1 (po): amm nxvn is one of thirteen occurrences of nxun, a clear P/HL term (82 
occurrences in Leviticus and 43 in Numbers). 

Jeremiah 17:1 (po): a5°ninata mnp, in proximity to (k), may allude to the sacrificial law of the sin- 
offering in Leviticus 9:1—11 (v. 9). 

Jeremiah 17:4 (po): mpn O71Y T382 ONN7TP WN °`, in the same passage, echoes Leviticus 6:6. 

Jeremiah 23:3 (pr); 29:6 (pr); 3:14-17 (not Jeremian; v. 16 [pr]): 720 775), echoes, e.g., Genesis 
1:22, 28; 17:5—6; 35:10-11. 

Jeremiah 18:19 (po): ony y 53N YN is a hapax, though the common P/HL phrase is -2 /7¥2/9¥ 15°) 
inxun (e.g., Exod 30:10; 32:30; Lev 4:26, 35; 19:22).54 

Jeremiah 21:12 (po); 22:3 (pr): pwy /pwiy TA 211, xm, allude to the pairing pwy ^r) in Lev 5:21, 
23; 19:13 (see also D, Deut 28:29). 

Jeremiah 29:23 (pr): amY7 "WI NN NI echoes Leviticus 20:10. 

Jeremiah 32:27 (pr): W299 "70x, may be an ellipsis for w2 799 min "N, Num 16:22; 27:16. 
Jeremiah 49:31 (po): nva awy echoes Leviticus 25:18, 19; 26:5. 


Priestly conceptions may be traced through the use of terminological or 
formulaic markers of P/HL lexemes; often these lexemes point to the 


transformation or adaptation of the priestly idea for or to the prophetic 
context: 


Jeremiah 1:5 (po): Pnw7pn, the term used for appointing a person to priestly service of God, to 
designate the selection of a person, is taken to convey the prophetic role and status.°° 

In Jeremiah 4:13—18 (po), the phrases Dawit 42? Ay 023 and JNX Maway JAIPIA pyn cnaTy, utilize 
priestly procedures and conceptions of ritual purification to emphasize the sustained sins of 


Jerusalem.>° 
Jeremiah 5:1 (po): 7? 170%), invokes a markedly P/HL verb (e.g., Exod 34:9; Lev 4:20; 19:22; and 


Num 14:19-20) to convey the concept of divine forgiveness.°’ 

In Jeremiah 6:20 (po), acceptance or rejection of sacrifices in p87 NX? avni, relies on the P/HL 
conception of sacrifices brought in order to find favor with God (e.g., Lev 1:3; 19:5; 22:20). 

Jeremiah 7:29 (po): 711 °13, is based on the Nazirite vow, Numbers 6:1-21. 

Jeremiah 7:22; 11:4, 7; 31:32; 34:13 (all pr): The formula O98 yxy ONIN CNT AVA, utilizes the 
repeated formula in laws of the firstborn in Numbers 3:13 and 8:17, to articulate Jeremiah’s 


conception of the God—people covenant relationship as initiated on that very night of the Exodus.’® 
Covenant conceptions: In distinction from D, the initiation of the covenantal God—people 
relationships was not at Mt. Horeb (Sinai), but at the time of the Exodus itself, pax AnN Nx7 ora 
magn (e.g., Jer 11:3 [pr]).°? 

The Sabbath: In Jeremiah 17:19-27 (pr) is set as a demand for obedience of the Davidic kings and 
people (vv. 20-21): nawn ov (D8 WTP) are P/HL terms (e.g., Gen 2:3; Exod 20:8 || Deut 5:12; Exod 


31:14),6° 


While less noticed in scholarship, these are all uniquely Jeremian 
conceptions that utilize P/HL conceptions. Their presence mitigates against 


a strict DtrJ authorship (or redaction) of such passages.°! In addition, 
conflation and harmonization of pentateuchal phrases, traditions, and 
conceptions, that draw on both P/HL and D sources further illustrate the 
distinction of passages in Jeremiah from both corpora (see section “Literary 
Harmonizations of Diverse Pentateuchal Traditions in One Prophetic 
Context” later in this chapter). 

Clusters of Priestly legal materials seem to be behind several examples. 
Such clustered allusions raise the possibility that the prophet (or his 
followers/tradents) was familiar with P/HL materials collected in broader 
legal or thematic contexts, perhaps even in writing. (a) For example, 
Jeremiah 2:3 portrays the valued status God allots to his people, Israel. The 
passage brings together the phrases 7nNI2N MwN and WWN? VYN 75, which 
invoke different laws of sacred donations found now at Numbers 18:12 and 
Leviticus 22:14-16. (b) In the same verse (Jer 2:3), the two phrases, W1} 
WOW? PIDN D... mT? YNIw, associate Israel as God’s people with the 
“holies” that only the priest may eat; further along, at Jeremiah 2:14, again 


alluding to Israel’s status, we find the phrase m2. 7°% (v. 14), drawn from 
Leviticus 22:10—13, which discusses who may and may not eat of the 
holies. Is this use of two HL sequential passages (for related rhetorical 
purposes) only a coincidence? Or, could the choice of words in Jeremiah 
2:14 be influenced by the acquaintance with Leviticus 22:1—16 as an entire 
legal cluster, or even a text? 

In another set of examples, different prophetic passages refer to 
thematically related P/HL passages, for different reasons and using different 
allusive techniques. Jeremiah 32:6—15 (pr) invokes the land redemption 
laws of Leviticus 25:23-34 (778? JINN FINI, see T7NIT VEWH, Jer 32:7, 8) to 
frame words of consolation to the people that remained in Judah;° whereas, 
Jeremiah 34:8—11 (pr) is based on Leviticus 25:8—12 (7182 W770NN71, see 
Jer 34:8) and Leviticus 25:39-46 is thematically adapted and verbally 
paraphrased in WX WPAN A aD Tay ona? (Jer 34:9b), to argue that 
Zedekiah acted according to (but, then against) the laws of redemption of 
slaves. Again we might ask what the use of these materials (topically related 
but distinct, and known to us now in a unified literary setting) implies about 
the way(s) in which this material was known to the prophet. 

Written text. Only rarely can I presume that the prophet had a written 
Priestly text at his disposal. This, I believe, is the case for Jeremiah 2:20- 
25, which denounces Jerusalem as a disobedient adulteress, and enforces 
that accusation by an allusion to the trial of the sotah in Numbers 5:11-31. 
Compare °nN201 N? (Jer 2:23a) with FNdvI 82/ANOVI (Num 5: 14, 27-28); and 
2199 gny andl (Jer 2:22) with Any mX wn wann nwm (Num 5:31); and 
finally, the metaphors on going astray (Jer 2:23—25), with the use of nuw 


(Num 5:12, 19, 29).% 


Deuteronomic (and Deuteronomistic) Traditions 


D/Dtr phrases and themes are the pentateuchal materials most commonly 
referred to in Jeremiah. From the IBE perspective, the current discussion 
contributes some modest observations to some of the major challenges in 
the study of this book. 

The most crucial challenge is the need to distinguish D language/clichés, 
thus style, from actual literary allusions to D. In recent scholarship, Nathan 
Mastnjak has been keen to examine “the nature of the literary relationship” 
between Jeremiah and D in both prose and poetry; his major conclusion was 


that “D served as a source for multiple layers of Jeremianic tradition.”® He 
distinguished between stereotypical D language (including clichés), typical 
of (though not restricted to) DtrJ prose, and true literary allusions to a D 
text. In the first category, he placed D language that is only echoed (or, 
illustrates “influence”) in Jeremiah (e.g., [/O°9925/] DNN OFX INN T77 
on, in Jer 2:23, 25 [po] and 7:6, 9 [pr]; 11:10 [pr]; etc.). Mastnjak studied 
forty-five allusions to D in Jeremiah, categorized thematically according to 
prophetic authority and D laws (or laws metaphorically used). Thirty- 
three of these he considered DtrJ passages, and twelve he categorized as 


poetic, pre-DtrJ written traditions. Both layers considered D authoritative, 


and yet felt free to thematically transform it, even reverse its messages.°/ 


However, I have shown that allusions to D within poetic passages are 


widespread and significant.®® 


Second, attention to the distribution of D references, and especially 
literary allusions, calls into question the categorical distinctions between 
prose and poetry that have been drawn in traditional scholarship (with 
their implications for the question of authorship). The special character of 
Jeremiah’s poetry has been well established on linguistic grounds. H. J. 
Stipp recognized a special poetic idiolect within Jeremiah that for Stipp 
marks a single author for chapters 2—23, 30-31, 46—49:33 and the beginning 
of chapter 50. Furthermore, those idiolectic features occur in the prose only 
in passages that quote the poetry.” Hence, coming from very different 
points of departure, Holladay and Stipp realized the uniqueness of 
Jeremiah’s poetry.’ On the other hand, allusive references to D (see the 
following examples) are not restricted to prose sections, but occur fairly 
frequently in poetic passages as well. How should the uniqueness of the 
book’s poetic style be understood in light of this shared use of D material? 
Can either feature be understood as a marker that separates the prophet 


from his tradents/editors?’! Or are both better understood as compositional 
techniques shared by the prophet, his contemporaries, and his followers? 
And how, then, can we recognize temporal distinctions in the composition 
of the book?” 

Third, taking these observations a step further, using an IBE approach, I 
want to call attention to the fact that D references in Jeremiah, by their 
style, function, and allusive techniques, are handled in ways very similar to 
those in which Non-P and P/HL references are handled in this book. 


Deuteronomic terminology and formulae. In both poetic and prose 
passages, D references may be restricted to one phrase. One such example 
is 77791 0 (Jer 5:21 [po]), which transfers the legal term of Deuteronomy 
21:18-21 to the national arena. Longer verbal strings, while keeping the gist 
of the phrase, often illustrate different modifications. For example, the 
repeated D phrase An 729) ON Drar? mnnwa (Exod 20:5; 23:24; Deut 
5:9; 30:17) occurs also in the order: 097 TINNWM ON DT? 7 (Deut 8:19 
[introduced by DNN OTN “IAN 777] in Jer 11:16; 17:3; 29:25; 30:17). This 
latter formulaic sequence is followed in Dtr (e.g., Josh 23:16; Judg 2:19; 1 
Kgs 9:6; 16:31; 22:54; 2 Kgs 21:21; with the exception of 2 Kgs 17:16; 
21:3). But note that in the Jeremian occurrences of this phrase, the 
components vary in sequence, may be elaborated, and may even be replaced 
by synonyms (Jer 1:16; 8:2; 13:10 [all pr]); only 16:11; 25:6 [both pr] 
follow the second D/Dtr sequence). Similarly, the divine epithet that recurs 
in D, 0739 min DANA PAN [WT Wr/ PORT (e.g., Exod 20:2 || Deut 5:6; 
6:12; 7:8; 8:14; 13:6, 11), is followed in Dtr (Josh 24:7; Judg 6:8), but is 
significantly modified in Jeremiah 34:13 [pr, masa yxa ONIN Nx AYA 
aray nna). 

Deuteronomic conceptions may be easily traced in Jeremiah: 


D conceptions of prophecy are utilized in the struggle with the peace-prophets. For example, 
Jeremiah 28:8-9 (pr), invokes Deuteronomy 18:21—22; Jeremiah 28:15—17 (pr) invokes 
Deuteronomy 13:2-6. 

Jeremiah is likened to Moses in several settings: explicitly, in the commission prophecy, Jeremiah 
1:7, 9 (pr) see (Deut 18:15-22); and implicitly, e.g., through the prophet’s call to the people: an577 
059 20 yn? DNN WEN Wk TTT 753, Jeremiah 7:22-23 (23b, [pr]), see Deuteronomy 5:33a;4 or 
where Jeremiah is portrayed as an intermediary in the “covenant speeches” (7:1—2; 11:3, 6; 17:19-20; 
22:1-2 [all pr]).”5 

Specific D laws are used to justify the destruction of Jerusalem, laying responsibility for betrayal of 
the covenant upon the people, e.g., Jeremiah 34:8-22 (pr) collates manumission laws, among them a 
paraphrase of Deuteronomy 15:1, 12; and Jeremiah 8:2 (pr) invokes Deuteronomy 17:3. 

Predictions of approaching disaster are illustrated by reference to the covenant curses: Jeremiah 7:33; 
15:3—4; 16:4; 34:17, 20 (all pr) repeatedly invoke Deut 28:25-26; Jeremiah 19:7b, 9 (pr) recalls Deut 
28:26, 53. 

Consolation, in turn, is portrayed as reversing the covenant curses: Jeremiah 32:41 (pr), for example, 
invokes Deuteronomy 28:63. 


Clusters of Deuteronomistic legal materials. Repeatedly in Jeremiah, 
collations of several thematically related phrases may be brought from 
various passages in D; see, for example, Jeremiah 11: 3—5 (pr), which draws 
on D phrases united by the theme of covenant (see also, e.g., Jer 7:3—5; 22:3 


[both pr]).’° This technique of thematic conflation raises the possibility that 
the prophet (and likewise his followers) recalled a written text of (proto)D 
from memory. 

Written texts. The many references to D language (in both poetry and 
prose) do not prove the existence of a D (or proto-D) text in Jeremiah’s 
hands, nor in the hands of his followers/editors (assumed to be the authors 
of DtrJ). Yet, the following examples demonstrate clear acquaintance with 
the style and a limited number of established “texts” (that 1s, either oral but 
transmitted in a fixed fashion, or actually written): 


A paraphrase of the D law of divorce, Deuteronomy 24:1—4, drawing on its terminology, phrasing, 
and concepts, occurs in Jeremiah 3:1-5 (po). 

The Ebal—Gerizim covenant of Deuteronomy 27, alluded to through many linguistic references in 
Jeremiah 11:3b, 5b (pr).’® 

Six of the ten commandments, Deuteronomy 5:6—21, are invoked in Jeremiah 7:9 (pr); but does this 
mean that Jeremiah had access to a text of the Decalogue?’? 

The paraphrase of Deuteronomy 15:1, 12, in Jeremiah 34:12 (pr) may hint at a knowledge of a wider 
set chunk within Deuteronomy 15.80 


Often, however, quotations and allusions may be limited to this or that D 


passage, e.g., within Deuteronomy 28, or Deuteronomy 32, and do not show 


familiarity with other D passages in the same literary context.*! 


To conclude, Deuteronomy was certainly an authoritative corpus for 
Jeremiah and for his followers/tradents/editors. Yet, the selected examples 
brought here illustrate a complicated picture. Many of the D phrases may 
reflect quotations of traditions by memory; these may paraphrase D without 


being based on an actual (proto-)D text.°* However, they do suggest that the 
prophet and his followers were solidly conversant with the developing D 
tradition, whatever its contemporary form. 


Literary Harmonizations of Diverse Pentateuchal Traditions in 
One Prophetic Context 


The collation of P/HL and D phrases and themes in a number of passages 
(e.g., Jer 2:3 [po]; 3:1-5 [po]; 9:1-6 [po]; 11:3—5 [pr]; 34:8—22 [pr]; 49:1-6 
[po]) shows the ease and readiness with which the prophet (and possibly 
also tradents/editors) could draw upon and adapt these (and other) 
pentateuchal materials. The compositional process involving these literary 
allusions is a thoughtful and intentional procedure, often thematically 


driven, that weaves together one dominant literary allusion with minor 
echoes to other pentateuchal materials, e.g., Non-P and P (Jer 4:23-28 
[po]); Non-P and HL (9:1-5 [po]; 49:8—10 [po]); CC and D (2:26-28 [po]); 
D and P/HL (2:3 [po]; 6:16—21 [po]; 30:8—9 [po]; 34:8-22 [pr]); D and P 
(2:20-25 [po]; 3:1-5 [po]); P, Non-P, and D (27:5—7[pr]), etc. In many 
cases, the verbal markers that reference the diverse traditions are integral to 
the fabric of the prophecy, often playing the crucial role of advancing its 
message. *4 In one such example, Jeremiah 3:1 (po) invokes Deuteronomy 
24:1—4, with an echo of the priestly phrase yax7 n8 minn (see Num 35:33- 
34), and a P/HL conception of the land, as known from Leviticus 18 and 20; 
the prophecy which combines them shapes a concept of Israel’s sin and 
violation of the covenant that goes beyond the legal and conceptual 


boundaries of all three of the evoked texts.*> 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR UNDERSTANDING THE 
COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK 


Directions of Influence, or Actual Literary Borrowings? 


The examples mentioned briefly in the preceding section draw a general 
picture of the direction of influence; that is, that Jeremiah (or his 
followers/tradents/editors) used pentateuchal traditions in his (/their) 
prophetic proclamations.*° Invoking pentateuchal terminology, relying on 
specific (and known) themes and concepts, the prophecies intentionally 
“work” diverse pentateuchal traditions using a variety of interpretive 
techniques, to draw analogies, to elaborate and transform, or to polarize and 
reverse, this or that pentateuchal tradition (or cluster thereof), for the sake 
of the prophetic proclamation. 

However, in most cases there is no way to prove an “actual borrowing” 
of one specific pentateuchal text. Rather, these verbal references collate 
terminology and themes from quite different texts within one pentateuchal 
source, or even integrate phrases from several different pentateuchal 
sources. Likewise, it is almost impossible to proceed beyond a guess as to 
how Jeremiah (or his followers/tradents/editors) were exposed to these 
pentateuchal traditions. Yet, the plentiful examples included here 
corroborate the suggestion that the composer(s) of the prophetic passages 


(up to the entire book) were familiar with Non-P/D, P/HL, and D traditions, 
which he (/they) could have known from more or less fixed oral or textual 
formats. 


Rhetorical—Sociological Functions of IBE in Prophetic Activity: 
Pentateuchal Traditions as Part of a Synchronic Discourse 


The basic principle of IBE theory is that specific markers invoke 
traditions/texts that are part of the shared culture and heritage of authors 
and their audiences, and that these markers would have been more or less 


easily traceable by their hearers (/readers).°’ This shared familiarity 
underlies the intentional process of activating known texts or traditions in 


order to structure the prophet’s own message. Hence, IBE theory 
presumes a shared “authoritative corpus”; albeit this may still be in a fluid 


oral/written stage, and certainly not closed and canonized.*? 

While in most cases in Jeremiah, it is hard to go beyond the plausible 
assumption of a culture and heritage shared by author and audience, there 
are several examples of debates between the prophet and the King’s 
officials, priests, peace prophets, and the “people,” where the core of the 
debate rests on allusions to identifiable pentateuchal traditions: 


In 21:1-7 (pr), Exodus traditions are invoked by Zedekiah’s officials by means of the phrase nwy 
nwa) (v. 2, see Exod 3:20). They are asking for present salvation analogous to God’s past saving 
acts; the prophet reverses this conception and portrays God as the greatest foe of his own people, 
acting against them Atm yan mw 72 (vv. 3—7; inverting mw YIN) APIN T2, e.g., Deut 26:8).2° 

The public debate between the prophets Jeremiah and Hananiah (Jeremiah 28 [pr]) draws on the D 
law of prophecy (vv. 8-9, Deut 18:9-22; vv. 15-17 invoke Deut 13:2-6). 

The “covenant speeches” (7:1-15; 11:1-14; 17:19-27; 22:1-5 [all pr]) feature accusations against the 
people that draw on diverse legal materials (D and P/HL). 

Jeremiah’s letter to the Jehoiachin exiles in Babylonia (29:5—6, [pr]) reverses the D conception of 
exile (see Deut 4:27), combined with the P blessing 7a) [75] (e.g., Gen 1:23)" 


In these passages and many others, echoes and literary allusions form an 
aspect of the rhetoric used by both the prophet and his contemporaries. 
Thus, the book of Jeremiah depicts a synchronic, “biblically” informed, 
shared discourse between the prophet and his contemporary Judean 
audiences, which was continued by Jeremiah’s followers/tradents/editors. 


Theological Functions: Pentateuchal Traditions Construct the 
Prophetic Messages Concerning the God—People Covenant 


Pentateuchal allusions play crucial theological roles in Jeremiah. Verbal 
references and literary allusions to pentateuchal traditions may illustrate the 
people’s disobedience to God and construct the prophet’s messages 


concerning the God-people covenant relationship.” In addition to the 
previously mentioned examples, in both poetic and prose passages, IBE is 
connected to the emphasis given to God’s torah. 

The word mmn (translated as “law,” “instruction,” “teaching”) appears 
more frequently in Jeremiah than in any other prophetic book. It occurs four 
times in poetic passages (Jer 2:8; 6:19; 8:8; 9:12) and seven in prose (16:11; 
18:18; 26:4; 31:33; 32:23; 44:10, 23). Torah (or °n71n) stands in parallel to 
“my words” (6:19); it was given by God to the people (26:4; 44:23); and it 
is the written covenant to which God had obligated them (31:31-33). The 
torah is maintained by two professional circles, priests (18:18) and the wise 
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(8:8). In all these passages, Jeremiah rebukes the people for disobeying 
the torah. The most common construction is “did not follow (-2 727 8?) my 
torah” (9:12; 26:4; 31:33; 44:10, 23); the verbs ox» (“reject,” 6:19), ary 
(“forsake,” 9:12), and Taw x? (“not keep,” 16:11) are also used. These 
phrases may stand in parallel to the phrases Awy x? „yaw x? (“did not listen 
[to you],” “did nothing [of what you commanded them],” 32:23); or they 
may occur in descriptions of the people’s worship of other gods (16:11). 
Thus as a general term, torah plays a central role in prophecies of judgment. 
Rejecting God’s torah signifies the people’s violation of the covenant, 
illustrated by allusions to specific laws or legal demands. This message 
crosses poetic and prose lines, emphasizing the people’s responsibility for 
the destruction. 

Thus, how should we think of the term torah as used in Jeremiah?”* As 
we have seen, it certainly consisted of authoritative teachings held to be 
from God, demanding obedience as part of the covenant relationship; and 
this obedience can be defined in relation to laws known to us from D or 
P/HL (as well as CC). But, did the term denote a single unified body of 
teaching, transmitted either orally or in written format, or a more fluid 
collection of traditions? And, did it encompass all of the pentateuchal 
sources drawn on for the many allusions and echoes in the book, or did it 
denote a more narrowly defined collection of laws? These questions 


continue to be among the most intriguing questions in the study of the book 
of Jeremiah.” 


NEW TRAJECTORIES FOR OLD QUESTIONS 


The foregoing analysis has shown that verbal references and literary 
allusions to pentateuchal traditions may be seen across genres and 
compositional levels in Jeremiah. Therefore, they cannot be taken as criteria 
to distinguish between strata or social-literary circles involved in the 
evolution of the book of Jeremiah, including the prophet himself and his 
immediate followers. In fact, as we have seen, such allusions form part of a 
cultural discourse available to Jeremiah’s contemporaries outside prophetic 
and scribal circles as well. 

Recognizing the intertextual nature of this prophetic book has raised 
some major and quite different sets of challenges, upon which IBE 
methodology may shed fresh light. On the question of whether the prophet 
(and his followers) had access to pentateuchal “text(s)’” or rather traditions 
in their oral/written transmission stage, the discussion in this chapter 
illustrates quite a wide spectrum of acquaintance with terminology and with 
complete conceptual contexts, but only rarely with actual texts. Moreover, 
many passages that utilize pentateuchal traditions suggest literary 
harmonizations of D and P/HL phrases, in intentional and calculated ways. 
This complicated picture suggests that almost no pentateuchal references as 
they stand in Jeremiah should be understood as direct quotations of what 
would become “the Pentateuch.” Nevertheless, these references in Jeremiah 
clearly illustrate familiarity with established lexical terminology from 
pentateuchal traditions. Accordingly, IBE in Jeremiah belongs to the early 
stages of oral/written transmission of pentateuchal literary materials, prior 
to the final formation of “the Pentateuch.” Hence, the use of such evoked 
traditions does not indicate that the authors/editors of Jeremiah must have 
known “The Pentateuch” as a written and closed corpus. Rather, we may 
assume that by the end of the seventh century, different collections of 
pentateuchal traditions were gradually known by and in reach of different 
Judean circles.”° 

From the standpoint of prophetic activity, these observations lead us to a 
set of conclusions that call into question long-standing scholarly 


assumptions about the literary evolution of the book of Jeremiah. First, 
given the plentitude of references to pentateuchal sources other than D, it 
should be clear that the prophet, his immediate followers, and later tradents 
and editors, were quite familiar with pentateuchal traditions from a variety 


of sources.’ Familiarity with P/HL traditions should not surprise us, given 
Jeremiah’s priestly background (Jer 1:1). In consequence, as we have seen, 
the use of pentateuchal traditions should not be taken as a criterion for 
separating literary layers of the book. Second, the close connection usually 
made between the prose sermons and D should be questioned; as we have 
seen, D references occur also in the poetry and non-D pentateuchal 
materials appear in the prose. Third, pentateuchal traditions played a major 
role in formulating the prophet’s theological messages, a practice that was 
continued by his tradents/editors. 

Thus, bringing IBE (IBI/IBQ) methodologies and perspectives to the 
study of Jeremiah requires us to reformulate some of our basic 
presumptions about both the book of Jeremiah and the formation of the 
Pentateuch at this stage. For Jeremiah, this methodology sheds important 
light on prophetic activity and the formation of prophetic literature. From 
the perspective of Pentateuchal studies, this methodology shows. that 
pentateuchal traditions (and more rarely, texts) were already authoritative in 
Judean discourse by the late seventh or early sixth century BCE, though they 
were definitely not yet in existence as “the Pentateuch.” 
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PART IV 


MAJOR INTERNAL 
THEMES 


THE essays in this section explore renowned texts and recurring motifs in 
the book of Jeremiah, as well as its aesthetic images and theological 
constructions. This exegetical engagement involves a range of interpretive 
approaches including, rhetorical, trauma, anthropological, and ideological 
criticism, which all contribute to correlating literary, historical, theological, 
and hermeneutical spaces. Several contributors examine the exegetical 
implications of text-critical issues for theological construction (Fischer and 
Sweeney). Others focus on violence, pain, and trauma that engulf the 
Jeremian landscape (Kalmanofsky, Miles, Graybill, Jobe). Still others ask 
us to re-imagine the persona of Jeremiah (Holt and Claassens) while 
Bodner, Huffmon, and Balentine conduct close readings that shed new light 
on iconic texts in Jeremiah. Some of the essays below seek to reconfigure 
and move beyond conventional interpretations, while others focus on 
historical nuances and comparative Near Eastern texts. As is the practice of 
this Handbook, this section celebrates the importance of post-modern and 
hermeneutic interpretive perspectives as well as ancient contextual 
approaches to the book of Jeremiah. 


CHAPTER 17 


CONTESTED THEOLOGIES IN 
THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


GEORG FISCHER 


THE scroll attributed to the prophet Jeremiah is a giant among the biblical 
books, unsurpassed in length and complexity. This is one reason why it 
offers not “one” theology, but several,! testifying to disputes concerning the 
perception of God and his action in the world, as well as to internal 
developments, which echo changes in the situation of the people. These 
aspects account for the plural in the title of this chapter. 

Prophecy in general is widely marked by confrontation, as the examples 
of the prophets Nathan, Elijah, and especially the books named after the 
prophets, like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and others, show. The book of Jeremiah 
shares this feature and displays many examples of such struggles, on 
various levels, between individuals and groups, with regard to the biblical 
God. 

My aim here is to point out several facets of the view of God presented in 
Jeremiah, starting with the issue of the differing text forms: (1) There are 
substantial differences between Jeremiah MT and Jeremiah LXX with 
respect to the manner in which God is spoken. (2) I will go on to examine 
the main area of contention, namely the confrontation between God and 
Jeremiah, on the one hand, and the people and its leaders, on the other. Then 
(3) I will proceed to passages where the views of Jeremiah and God differ, 
and further (4) to some instances in which Jeremiah is distinct from other 
biblical writings. Finally (5), I will take a brief look at a few contemporary 
exegetes and their interpretations of Jeremiah’s different theologies. 
Whereas points 2—4 deal directly with Jeremiah, points 1 and 5 address the 
history of interpretation and reception. 


DIFFERENT PRESENTATIONS OF THE BIBLICAL GOD IN JEREMIAH 
MT AND JEREMIAH LXX 


The substantial differences between the Hebrew and Greek forms of the text 
of Jeremiah have received a lot of attention in recent decades.” They have 
an impact on the portrayals of God, too, in various ways. I start with some 
unique, distinguishing features of the Hebrew text, will continue with 
additional aspects, and finally evaluate the findings in two directions. 


Unique and Distinguishing Features 


The Hebrew text mentions divine weeping three times. Jeremiah 9:9 MT 
reads, “Above the mountains I will raise weeping and mourning.” The last 
mention of a first-person singular, in verse 8, refers to God; unless one 
imagines an unindicated change of speaker, verse 9 is also a divine 
statement. The LXX has instead an imperative plural and no weeping: 
“Above the mountains raise mourning!” 

Jeremiah 14:16 ends with God’s announcement to “pour out on them 
their wickedness.” Verse 17 MT continues with a command to the prophet 
to communicate to the people: “My eyes flow down (with) tears day and 
night, and they shall not cease” (... 1997 "Py mnn). LXX, once again, has 
an exhortation in the plural: “Let tears stream down over your eyes ... !” 
(Katayayete ...), probably addressing the people. 

The two previous instances showed God’s compassion and 
“helplessness” vis-a-vis the rejection he encounters from his people. 
Jeremiah 48:32 MT extends this attitude toward Moab, Israel’s neighbor: 
“ _. I will weep for you ...”, continuing the divine affection‘ of the previous 
verse 31. The parallel passage, Jeremiah 31:32 LXX, interrupts this 
connection by two plural imperatives in the foregoing verse, so that the 
reference of the “I” in verse 32 remains open. In MT, YHWH is deeply 
moved by the state of a foreign nation, too. 

The provocative designation of the Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar, by 
God as “my servant” occurs in the Hebrew Bible only in Jeremiah 25:9; 
27:6, and 43:10 MT; all three cases are missing in the LXxX.> In the Greek 
version, this eases the tension found in the contrast with Nebuchadnezzar’s 
negative portrayal, e.g., in 50:17 and 51:34, and it bypasses the challenge of 


the honorary title? bestowed upon the destroyer of Jerusalem, the temple, 
Judah, and the Davidic monarchy. 

A more “friendly attitude” toward other nations is characteristic of 
Jeremiah MT. The last phrase of 46:26 (in LXX it is 26:26) announces for 
Egypt “and afterwards she will dwell as in the days of old.” It is missing in 
the Greek version. Jeremiah 48:47 foretells for Moab the restoration of its 
fortunes at the end of days. The corresponding chapter, Jeremiah 31 LXX, 
ends with verse 44 and does not present such a positive outlook. The oracle 
for the Ammonites in Jeremiah 49:6 MT has a similar conclusion as for 
Moab; the Greek version does not have it.’ Another instance are the words 
for Elam in Jeremiah 49:39, also announcing that God restores its fortunes 
at the end of days as for Moab;° this concludes in a promising way the first 
group of the Oracles against the Foreign Nations, before Jeremiah 50—51, 
dealing with Babylon, form their high point. This is the only time that LXX 
is equal to MT; however, it is there at the beginning of these Oracles, in 
25:19. Taken together, these differences show that LXX envisages much 
less hope of salvation for the other nations, and thus displays a similarly 
more distant attitude toward them, as is already visible in the case of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


Other Relevant Differences 


As often observed, the designations of God tend to be longer in Jeremiah 


MT, which many interpret as additions in the Hebrew version.” On the other 
hand, Jeremiah LXX often addresses God in a very devout way, more than 
the Hebrew parent text,'° and uses the title navtokpátop frequently (from 
3:19 onward, 14 times). In Jeremiah 23:23 MT there is a rhetorical 
question: “Am I a God from nearby, oracle of YHWH, and not a God from 
afar?,” indicating that YHWH encompasses both aspects, closeness and 
distance; LXX has a statement instead: “I am a God coming close, says the 
Lord, and not a God from afar,” emphasizing divine nearness and negating 
his remoteness. The latter passage might suggest that LXX has a more 
traditional and less challenging view of God. 

The Greek version also displays a tendency to present a “milder” 
portrayal of the biblical God. Jeremiah 14:8—9 is part of a prayer in which 
the people reproach God; in MT he is called a “wanderer—passerby,” “a 
confused man,” a “hero who cannot help.” In the LXX the respective 
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expressions are a “native,” “a sleeping man,” and “a man who cannot help”; 
this mitigates the accusations or, as in the last instance (“hero”—‘“man’’), 
the discrepancy. At the end of the second confession, in 15:18 MT, Jeremiah 
charges YHWH of having become a “deceptive brook, unfaithful waters”; in 
the LXX there is no reproach against God, but the reference goes to the hurt 
mentioned earlier. There are further instances where the Greek version does 


not have expressions that would throw a shadow on the biblical God.!! This 
is not a regular difference, as Jeremiah LXX sides with MT in many 
passages; !* yet, in several instances, the Greek version shows an inclination 
to ease a depiction of YHWH which possibly could appear as “harsh” or 
difficult to understand. 

A core text of Jeremian theology is Jeremiah 10:1-16. Whereas MT 
contrasts idols and their worshippers with the biblical God in a fourfold 
opposition, !* the LXX has a different, more “logical” arrangement and does 
not include verses 6-8 and 10 of MT that are filled with hymnic praise of 
YHWH. As 4QJer71 seems to support the Greek text, there is considerable 


dispute about which version is closer to the original.'* However, the other 
Qumran manuscripts side far more with the Hebrew text, and 4Q72 also 
contains Jeremiah 10:6—10, in the same order as MT, depicting God’s 
uniqueness, sovereignty, and universal kingdom in a way not found 
elsewhere. 


Evaluation 


Summing up the preceding observations leads to two conclusions. The first 
one regards the text. It is hazardous to apply the criteria of textual criticism 
to the comparison of Jeremiah MT and LXX, as the Greek version is a 
translation and therefore implies various processes that are different from 
the transmission of a scroll within the same language. Some of the passages 
referred to earlier involve the principle of lectio brevior and thus seem to 
favor the LXX; however, the rendering in another language may explain 
this, and in many cases their length in both text forms is nearly identical. 

On the other hand, the two other criteria, namely lectio difficilior and 
“which reading makes the other one stemming from it more plausible” 
clearly point to giving priority to Jeremiah MT. According to normal 
developments within textual transmissions, what has come to the fore as 
theological differences between the Hebrew and the Greek texts of Jeremiah 


practically excludes the possibility that a version close to the LXX!> is the 
origin of what we read now in the MT. One can hardly imagine that the 
“normal” wordings and “usual” motifs of LXX would have been altered at 
an advanced stage to the highly unconventional ideas and expressions about 
God given in the MT.'° The more challenging or even provoking concepts 
of the Hebrew text of Jeremiah speak against an explanation of them as a 
later development. 

The second result is theological: Jeremiah MT dares to portray the 
biblical God in a highly unusual way, partially unparalleled,'’ as the unique 
features show. A particular characteristic is God’s special affection, which 1s 
visible in his weeping, but also in other expressions such as his “eternal 
love” in Jeremiah 31:3 (0Y nN27N) and the “commotion of his intestines”!® 
in 31:20. The emphasis on the aspect of YHWH as universal king is another 
specialty of Jeremiah MT; his choice of Nebuchadnezzar as his servant and 
the unique titles “king of the nations” (Jer 10:7) and “eternal king” (in Jer 
10:10; both missing in the LXX)" for him underline his sovereignty 
worldwide.*° Jeremiah MT conveys aspects in the portrayal of the biblical 
God that differ not only from LXX, but from all other scrolls of the Bible. 


THE MAJOR CONFRONTATION: GOD AND JEREMIAH AGAINST THE 
PEOPLE AND THEIR LEADERS 


The conflict between YHWH and the community is the main theme of 
Jeremiah, and it is partially reflected in the confrontation between Jeremiah 
and Judah’s leaders. It pervades the entire book, in various forms and 
dimensions. As it is impossible to describe it fully, I will concentrate on 
some important texts and major issues. 

God starts his accusation in Jeremiah 1:16, denouncing the people for 
idol worship and for having forsaken him. Jn Jeremiah 2 he extends his 
allegations by many questions, touching on the relationship and how he is 
treated or perceived by the people.7! He also reproaches them for having 
preferred “broken cisterns” to him, the “source of living water” (2:13), of 
refuting his authority (2:20: “I will not serve”), of ending the relationship 
(2:31: “We will not come to you anymore”), and even of having “forgotten” 
him (v. 32). 


Jeremiah 2 sets the tone for the entire book, and it is a clash of 
theologies: on the one hand, YHWH questions his role (“iniquity, desert, 
darkness ...”), although he has liberated? his people and gives life in 
abundance, and he desires to continue the relationship, as he expresses most 
intensely in 13:11 (with p37, “cling”). On the other hand, the people and 
their leaders reject God’s claims; they are oriented toward other deities (the 
prophets toward “Baal,” v. 8; the invocations of wooden and stone idols in 
v. 27), are disinterested in a lasting bond with him, and prefer an 
“independent” life, even at the cost of great damage to themselves. 

The “false” prayer? in Jeremiah 2:27, addressing a piece of wood with 
“you are my father,” is particularly revealing, as a few verses later, in 3:4, 
the people invoke YHWH as “my father,” thus betraying how shaky and 
unreliable they are. This reveals a theological conviction of being able to 
maintain relationships with several deities,?+ seeking their assistance 
according to need, giving preference based on the inclinations of the 
moment. This goes against the understanding of the covenantal bond 
between YHWH and Israel established at Mount Sinai. 

YHWH as creator and sustainer of life on earth, by providing rain, is a 
central motif of biblical theology. Jeremiah also attests to it, e.g., in 10:12— 
13 // 51:15-16; 27:5. However, the people do not acknowledge YHWH as 
such (Jer 5:24); only in a time of drought do they appeal to him, using a 
rhetorical question with this motif (14:22, another “false” prayer). This 
again confirms their unstable attitude. 

However, the refusal to admit God 5 power and ability goes far beyond 
denying his life-giving role. Jeremiah 5:12 has the houses of Israel and 
Judah saying: NTN? “(It is) not he,”*° probably to be interpreted as stating 
that God is incapable of bringing about the judgment he has announced and 
that is mentioned in the sequence. Similarly, the people confidently provoke 
Jeremiah in 17:15: “Where is YHWH’s word? It may come!” and indicate by 
this that they do not expect God’s proclamations to become real. In 


between, within the first “confession” in 12:4, some say: “He will not see 


our end,””° thus reversing the divine affirmation of Deuteronomy 32:20, “I 


will see their end.” Once again, there are contrasting “theologies”: that of 
the people, convinced of being able to “escape” God and his dominion, and 
that of YHWH, who knows about the future and is sure that a perverse 
generation will end in grief. 


Other issues of debate are the roles of Zion and the temple. There is an 
opposition in the estimation of the temple between the highest level of 
appreciation given by those coming to adore in it, expressed in the threefold 
mm 237 in 7:4, and the divine designation of it as a “den of robbers” in 
7:11. In Jeremiah 26:6 (// 7:14), God announces, through Jeremiah, the 
destruction of the temple and the city by means of a comparison with 
Shiloh; this immediately leads to a death sentence for the prophet (26:7-8). 
God can conceive of doing away with his own sanctuary, and Jeremiah 
shares this consideration,~’ whereas priests, other prophets, and the people 
are heavily opposed to it—once again, theological positions are in 
confrontation, this time those of religious officials against those of God and 
his prophet. The former assume the eternal permanence/existence of the 
temple; the latter do not need this house. 

Other prophets hold a key role also in further texts. The longest passage 
is Jeremiah 23:9-40. There God accuses them of falsely proclaiming 27w 
“peace, well-being” without his authorization, and of denying the coming of 
evil (v. 17). The dispute of the prophet Hananiah with Jeremiah in Jeremiah 
28 serves as a model case for this. The former announces the return of the 
temple vessels and the exiled ones after only two years (vv. 2—4), while 
Jeremiah cautions against such an unrealistic expectation (vv. 5—9). They 
hold contrary views about God’s action: Hananiah believes in divine rescue 
very soon; Jeremiah refers to a prophetic tradition with an emphasis on 
suffering and hardship.” This does not exclude the fact that Jeremiah, too, 
announces salvation, most intensely in Jeremiah 29-33, yet after the 
judgment has taken place, and therefore under other conditions. 

In Jeremiah 44, the last chapter in the book that includes a long 


narration,” another deity, the “Queen of Heavens,” reappears again after 
7:18, but now in a prominent way. The group of those who chose to leave 
Israel for Egypt, against the divine advice communicated through Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 42), respond to the prophet’s admonition there by declaring 
themselves to be firmly decided to continue idolatrous practices (44:15- 
19). They even adduce reasons for this: it was their tradition in Judah and 
Jerusalem and provided nourishment in abundance, without experiencing 
evil, whereas stopping this veneration led to want and decimation (vv. 17— 
18). 

Jeremiah counters in his very last words (44:20-30) this kind of 
theological reasoning which connects religious practices with life situations 


in an inappropriate way. First, he reverses their argumentation by revealing 
the earlier incense offerings and their disobedience as motif for God to 
bring evil upon them (vv. 21—23). Then, starting in verse 24 and with an 
ironic exhortation in verse 25, he goes on to announce the divine verdict, 
that they will be reduced still more and that only a few will survive (vv. 26— 
28, confirmed by a sign in vv. 29-30). 

Jeremiah 44 forms the final high point of the theological confrontation 
between God and his prophet versus the people and their leaders. Those 
who set out for Egypt and continue idolatry are unable to “learn from 
history”; stubbornly, they interpret it according to what they intend to do, 
unwilling to desist from earlier mistakes. In the other direction, Jeremiah 
points to the link between “false worship” and disaster wrought by YHWH as 
a consequence of their idolatrous behavior. “Popular, practical theology” 
stands here against “orthodox faith’—and the outcome is unclear, as 
Jeremiah 44 leaves it open narratively. Only Pharaoh Hophra’s death years 
later, ca. 570 BCE, will end the quarrel and finally show who was right. 
Jeremiah contrasts sharply two “parties” with their different theologies. On 


the one hand, we find God and, for the most part,*? Jeremiah on his side. 
YHWH, from the beginning, reveals his deep desire and affection for his 
people. He wishes to continue the relationship, and fights for it, 
incessantly” i warning and admonishing, yet to no avail, as his weeping 
demonstrates, a sign of futile efforts. As a result, he is torn between hate 
(12:8) and love (31:3), the latter being “eternal” and thus prevailing, as is 
also shown by his empathy in 31:20. The presentation of this “theology” 
occurs mostly through God himself, in his own utterances, that is, with 
highest authority and not questionable. The rest comes from Jeremiah who, 


as sent by God, also participates in the divine authority.’ 

On the other hand, the people repeatedly reject his “advances.” They 
orientate themselves toward various deities, invoke statues, but also address 
YHWH in their prayer, if they are in need. Thus, they can be seen to be 
undecided, and the biblical God is regarded as one among many, his claim 
to be the only one still not accepted. This manifests itself in their failing to 
reckon with his power. Instead, they put false trust in the temple and in 
priests and prophets who are perverting their mission in an irresponsible 
way (e.g., 2:8; 6:13-14). These “religious representatives” thus have a key 
role in leading the people astray (23:13, 32). Finally, the political leaders 
reverse the Exodus out of Egypt by conducting Judah’s remnant there 


(Jeremiah 43—44). Thus they render the former divine liberation futile. All 
this ends up in a disillusioning trajectory, with a firm statement to continue 
with idolatrous worship. 


JEREMIAH’S STRUGGLE WITH GOD 


Although Jeremiah, most of the time, stands on God’s side, he sometimes 
questions or reproaches him. This is a sign that his ideas about YHWH do not 
completely correspond to what God is, thinks, and does. These conflicts 
accentuate the search for speaking adequately about God, as obviously even 
a “true” prophet may deviate in his thoughts from what God wants and 
plans—a warning not to view our human “theologies” as being always fully 
in agreement with YHWH. 

The first conflict shows up in Jeremiah’s first words in 1:6. Upon God’s 
call to make him a “prophet for the nations” in the previous verse, he 
responds with an exclamation of woe and two objections. Thereby he 
indicates that his view of the appropriate criteria for being a prophet differs 
from that of God, or that he judges his own capacity for fulfilling this 
mission lower than God does. In any case, YHWH makes it clear that he can 
use somebody as his speaker who is either weak and apparently unsuitable 
for the appointed task or has little self-esteem, in contrast to Jeremiah, who 
regards the qualities of good speaking capability and authority in age as 
essential. God relies on his ability to empower humans, whereas the prophet 
focuses on his possible deficiencies. 

The same expression of woe, as in 1:6, turns up in 4:10 and again in 
14:13. In Jeremiah 4, Jeremiah accuses God of having “completely 
deceived’? his people by announcing aw (“peace”) in a situation of 
extreme danger (“sword”). This irritation between YHWH and his prophet, 
however, is based on a misunderstanding, as 14:13, a remark by Jeremiah, 
and still more 23:17, a divine statement and an exact parallel to 4:10 with 
059 mm ow, clarify. In both cases, such a proclamation of “peace, well- 
being” is attributed to other prophets who falsely claim to be sent by God. 
The case of 4:10 is symbolic for a “theological problem,” namely God 
being unjustly accused of what others, in an illegitimate way, say in his 
name. 


A new development in the book of Jeremiah, with regard to other 
prophets, is the prohibition of intercession.** It occurs for the first time in 
7:16, then again in 11:14 and 14:11, with diminishing length. It presupposes 
that Jeremiah was or could have been intent on pleading for his people, and 
thus points to another difference between God and his prophet. In the 
tradition of Moses, Samuel,’ Amos, and others, Jeremiah as a prophet 
should have interceded for divine mercy toward the guilty community. 
YHWH, already in the first instance in 7:16, precludes categorically such a 
mediation and the view that his speaker might influence him to mitigate his 
judgment this time.*° The situation now has become so grave that, despite 
other experiences earlier, God is not inclined to spare the people?” 
feature in his behavior to before, with which Jeremiah has to cope. 

“Surely you have become for me like a deceiving brook, unfaithful 
waters” is Jeremiah’s strongest accusation against God. He levels it in 
15:18, expressing thus his feelings and belief that YHWH cannot be trusted. 
This perception of God stands in opposition to other passages that describe 
him as reliable, trustworthy, and a stable rock (e.g., Deut 7:9; 32:4). YHWH 
immediately thereafter counters Jeremiah’s reproach in verse 19, 
demanding that his prophet “return—convert.” Humans may consider God 
as having faults; he himself straightaway opposes such deliberations as 
unjustified. 

In 20:7, Jeremiah does not question God directly in his being, but in his 
action by accusing him of having “seduced” him and led him into an 
impasse, without escape from suffering: whether he speaks (v. 8) or remains 
silent (v. 9), he is always confronted with either insult or inner pain. God, in 
contrast to Jeremiah 15:18—-19, does not answer his prophet’s complaint 
here. Jeremiah obviously conceived YHWH and his mission differently from 
the latter. The prophet did not imagine God sending him out to perform 
such a thankless and painful task, and has to grow now in his understanding 
of him. 

The most elaborate theological dispute between Jeremiah and YHWH 
occurs in Jeremiah 32. After having purchased the field in Anathoth, the 
prophet addresses God in a long prayer (vv. 16—25). Therein he first 
acknowledges God’s sovereign, all-encompassing power and his deeds in 
history (starting in v. 17), concluding in verses 24—25 by questioning the 
seemingly irrational divine command to buy the piece of land in such a 


—a new 


situation. YHWH responds to him at length (vv. 26—44), first agreeing with 


his prophet’s analysis of the state of affairs,°’ then turning around to reveal 
his entirely different plans for a future, such as Jeremiah and other people 
could never have expected. The reasoning of God moves thus in the 
opposite direction. Whereas the immediate danger of being conquered leads 
the prophet to doubt any positive outcome, for YHWH the desperate 
condition becomes the starting point of completely unforeseeable salvation, 
and to a much greater extent than ever before. 

In the same vein, God gives his prophet yet another lesson in Jeremiah 

33, developing further the message from the previous chapter. YHWH 
explicitly exhorts Jeremiah in verse 3 to address him so that he may 
announce to him nix¥2) 11773 (“great and inaccessible [things]”), unknown 
until now. Once again, God starts with a description of the disastrous 
situation (vv. 4-5), only to switch sharply, from verse 6 onward, to extended 
proclamations of recovery and new life in the city and beyond. Twice, in 
sequence, he insists that Jeremiah learn his ways and grasp more deeply the 
mystery of how he can turn around’? seemingly hopeless affairs. 
The dialogues and disputes between YHWH and Jeremiah reveal theological 
differences. The prophet has to grow in his understanding of divine 
planning and action. He has to see God’s distinct views regarding his 
vocation and mission. He must accept changes and new aspects revealed in 
God, as the examples of prohibition of intercession and of Jeremiah 32—33 
show. If YHWH asks even Jeremiah to mature in perception of him and 
makes him undergo a process in relating to him, we may conclude that the 
prophet enacts a paradigmatic role for the addressees of Jeremiah. They, 
too, are invited to be cautious in possible indictments of God, to broaden 
their way of thinking about him, and to enter, like the prophet, into a deeper 
relationship with him. Jeremiah thus challenges the readers to adopt a new 
theology and thus arrive at a greater personal piety. 


THE “BACKSTAGE” CONFRONTATION: JEREMIAH IN OPPOSITION 
TO OTHER BIBLICAL WRITINGS 
Up to now, we have concentrated on contested theologies within the book 
of Jeremiah, or its versions. Here I will mention some texts where Jeremiah 
is different from portrayals of the biblical God elsewhere. 


The first instance of a “spiritual metamorphosis,’*! indicating a 


significant change in faith practice, is Jeremiah 3:16—17. God declares with 
a fivefold statement that the Ark of the Covenant is dispensable and that 
Jerusalem will take over its role as a throne for him and become a gathering 
place for all nations to offer praise to him. In Exodus 25, it was the first 
mentioned cultic object of the sanctuary (vv. 10-22), of extreme 
importance,** and site of God’s revealing himself to Moses. Now YHWH 
does not need it anymore.” 

In Genesis 18, Abraham succeeded in obtaining an abatement for the 
number of just individuals necessary for the sparing of a sinful city, getting 
down from fifty to ten (vv. 22-33). In Jeremiah 5:1, God is even more 
generous, offering freely his forgiveness should there be found only one 
doing right and seeking fidelity. This goes far beyond his former mercy. 

Jeremiah 6 contains three very specific links with Isaiah. Verse 7 
mentions that 7w) opn is heard in Jerusalem; on the contrary, Isaiah 60:18 
states that these two cries expressing injustice will not be heard. In Jeremiah 
6:20, God asks rhetorically: “To what purpose should this be for me, 
incense from Sheba?” Isaiah 60:6 speaks of caravans coming from Sheba 
and bringing incense to Zion. Jeremiah 6:13-14 (// 8:10-11) accuses 
prophets falsely announcing “Peace, peace!” The only possible literary 
connection with such a prophetic proclamation is in Isaiah, either 26:3, or 
57:19. In my estimation, Jeremiah counters the optimistic assertions of his 
fellow prophet** and pleads for a more realistic picture of the community. 
Jeremiah insists that God does not enjoy luxurious offerings when the 
people are committing violence, and that he cannot give well-being as long 
as they are treacherous and greedy for profit. In the book of Isaiah, God is 
favorable to a new Zion; in Jeremiah, the same expressions serve to show 
his disdain toward the actual situation of the community in Jerusalem. 

In Jeremiah 21, King Zedekiah asks Jeremiah, through messengers, for a 
divine answer, as King Nebuchadnezzar attacks him. God’s reply in verses 
4—7 does not promise the expected rescue, but reverses earlier motifs of 
salvage of his people. YHwWH had fought for Israel in former times by 
turning the enemy’s weapons against themselves (e.g., Judg 7:22) and by 
showing his strength “with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm” (various 
times, starting with Deut 4:34). Now he sides with the Babylonians, to 


become a foe for his people, fighting against them.*° 


The last passage for “spiritual metamorphosis” is Jeremiah 31:31—34, the 
divine promise of a new covenant. Such a concept is unique for the Hebrew 
Bible. Like Jeremiah 11:10, the book of Ezekiel also knows of a broken 
covenant (Ezek 16:59), but in the very next verse, 60, God heals this breach 
by establishing an eternal covenant. In Jeremiah, it takes a full twenty 
chapters before the resolution of the dangerous, unsettling situation of not 
knowing whether the bond with God still exists. 

Another issue is the provisions of this new covenant. The “contents” 
remains the same as in the old, Sinaitic covenant, with God’s “torah” (v. 
33), yet the modalities and the relationship with YHwH are changed. Two 
key elements of this are that religious teaching is not necessary anymore 
and that everybody will know God personally. The first point opposes 


Deuteronomy’s insistence on teaching and learning.*° The second aspect 
questions the role of “mediators” in faith, very much emphasized, e.g., in 
Deuteronomy 5:23-33. In these and other instances, Jeremiah holds a 
different theological position from the last book of the Torah." 

The structure of Jeremiah allows one to make a last remark. Jeremiah 
presents a rather unusual dynamic, with its final chapters, Jeremiah 50-52, 


portraying the end of Babylon, and of Jerusalem as well.*® This double 
conclusion fits the announcements in Jeremiah 25 of a universal judgment 
upon all nations, confirms Jeremiah’s proclamation of the fall of the capital 
city, and portrays YHWH as absolute sovereign, distributing justice to all as 
they deserve. Other prophets’ writings conclude with hope; Jeremiah, in a 
singular way, with destruction. The strongest contrast is with Ezekiel, 
whose book in the final part (Ezekiel 40-48) presents the temple and 
Jerusalem in very positive roles, as places of divine presence. The end of 
Jeremiah is just the opposite. 

The preceding remarks demonstrate the specific divine portrayal offered by 
Jeremiah. Other biblical writings do not share the unique features 
mentioned in earlier, e.g., YHWH weeping and calling Nebuchadnezzar “my 
servant.” Important symbols of God’s closeness to his people, like the Ark 
of the Covenant or the Temple, no longer play an important role in 
Jeremiah. Whereas other books of the Hebrew Bible try to “heal” broken 
covenants or to re-establish the former one in a similar way (e.g., Exod 
34:10), Jeremiah dares to present the threat of an unclarified situation with 
God as existing for a long time and to use the concept of a “new 


covenant,” indicating by this that God must bring about a significant 


change in the relationship with him. These and other aspects highlight that 
Jeremiah does not agree with theological positions found elsewhere in the 
Bible, but has his own, distinctive view of YHWH and his dealings. 


THE CONFLICT OF INTERPRETATIONS 


There have been many attempts to explain the large variety of theological 
statements within Jeremiah. I will present some examples of them. 
Jeremiah Unterman explicitly addressed the problem of different 


positions in his book From Repentance to Redemption.”? He distinguishes 
three phases in the prophet’s thought: the first one in the time of Josiah, 
with conversion as a condition; the second period between 597 and 587 
BCE, emphasizing more divine mercy; and finally, after 587, where 
redemption solely comes from God.*! According to this tripartition, he 
attributes the disorderly “dispersed” texts in Jeremiah to these stages. The 
question remains why all these distinct ideas about God’s requirements for 
salvation have been arranged so “chaotically” in Jeremiah, and whether, as 
Unterman presumes, they are authentic Jeremianic words. For the first 
question, Louis Stulman can offer a fitting explanation. He sees the strange 
organization of Jeremiah as the deliberate sequence of two parts, namely 
Jeremiah 1—25 as “death and dismantling of Judah’s sacred world’, and 
Jeremiah 26-52 as “new beginnings emerging from a shattered world.”’? 
Konrad Schmid, in a thorough investigation of the possible genesis of 
Jeremiah 30-33, came to see therein various layers with specific 
theological accentuations.°? Within Jeremiah 30-31 alone, he identifies at 
least six different motifs, which indicate changing foci in God’s dealings 


with his people, and interprets them as “strata.’”°* One may ask whether the 
various topics really represent distinct layers, or whether they rather are the 
expression of a “synthesizing” theology, wishing to incorporate many 
themes into one multifaceted message. 

In a recent article, Konrad Schmid interpreted three Jeremiah passages 
talking of evil coming upon Judah as belonging to three phases.” He views 
Jeremiah 6:1 as the oldest text, presenting the enemy as a power acting 
autonomously. Later, the addition of 4:6b in 4:5—6 gave it a theological 


interpretation, and finally, in 1:13-14, as the youngest version, both 
perspectives appear combined. Thus, we would first have a “secular,” then a 
“theological,” and lastly a “united” view of God bringing judgment upon 
Judah. However, Schmid bases his perception of different “theologies” on 
very small texts and has to argue with the hypothesis of an addition. 

Mark Leuchter offers another kind of developmental explanation, taking 


up the earlier idea of an “Urrolle.”5® He postulates a progression in the 
prophet’ thinking, which receives a significant change after Josiah’s death 
and leads in Jeremiah 7 to a confrontation with the establishment in 
Jerusalem, after conflicts with the “Shilonite priests of Anathoth” in the first 
phase of his career.>/ Leuchter, too, attributes the various theological 
positions to different historical settings, and sees the “Urrolle” as being 
expanded later on with threat oracles. He argues with the historicity of the 
account in Jeremiah 36, but this is a question of debate;>® the text is rather a 
theological counter-narrative to 2 Kings 22. 

All the previously cited authors, and many others, resort to diachronic 
interpretations for the variety of theological statements in Jeremiah. This 
may be the case, and one cannot exclude that Jeremiah came into being in 
various steps. Yet, as became visible in the previous sections, there seems to 
be a more natural explanation, namely to link the diversity to other factors. 
The characters—God, Jeremiah, the people, and their leaders—stand for 
different positions, with the latter two even vacillating in their attitudes. 
Furthermore, some of them undergo developments as the situation changes, 
e.g., Jeremiah in the confessions, or those who left for Egypt. This may 
make them grow in their perception of YHWH, or even abandon him 
completely. In addition, the context and distinct circumstances of the 
individual passages in Jeremiah appear to contribute to the many and 
differing “theologies” of the book more than the other reasons adduced for 
it. 

A more synchronic approach comes from Walter Brueggemann.” He 
sees the main aspect in Jeremiah’s theology in God’s sovereignty,°° thus 
emphasizing his strength. The concentration on this, however, 
underestimates the “vulnerable” side of YHWH, as it comes to the fore in his 
weeping and deep emotions.®! The breadth and the unique features of 
speaking about the biblical God in Jeremiah are a challenge for every 
interpreter, inevitably leading to a continuation of the internal disputes 


within Jeremiah among those trying to grasp adequately the variety and 
singularity of its theologies. 

Can YHWH weep? In Jeremiah LXX, as seen previously, he does not do it. 
This indicates that, already at that phase of the textual transmission, to 
speak of God in such a way caused problems or was not understood in its 
significance. The major confrontation within Jeremiah continued along this 
line: divine desire, empathy, and affection do not move the people to change 
their attitude. Instead, they, their priests, and their prophets reject him and 
his warnings. False orientations and lack of reason lead thus in a 
disillusioning trajectory toward the final assurance in 44:17 that they will 
persevere in the veneration of the Queen of Heavens. In contrast to the 
community, Jeremiah grows in his perception of YHWH, shown particularly 
by the divine answers to his prayers in Jeremiah 15 and 32. In speaking 
thus, God is correcting false perceptions and revealing his “theology” to the 


prophet.” The way of viewing God in Jeremiah differs from other biblical 
writings and conveys with it a specific theological message. All these 
aspects constitute a challenging task for those who have to engage with the 
many facets of Jeremiah. The book of Jeremiah appears as incredibly 
intricate; it displays contests between theologies under several aspects in a 
unique way. 
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CHAPTER 18 


POETIC VIOLENCE IN THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


AMY KALMANOFSKY 


THE assumption that violence sells seems indisputable in our contemporary 
culture which is saturated by violent narratives and games. A look at the 
Hebrew Bible, particularly the prophetic books, suggests that violence has 
always sold. The book of Jeremiah has more than its fair share of gory and 
terrifying images that describe the harm done to Israel and, ultimately, to its 
enemies.' This chapter examines poetic images of violence in the book of 
Jeremiah from a literary perspective. In my analysis, Jeremiah’s images of 
poetic violence are rhetorically constructed and should not be viewed as 
descriptive of actual events. Although violent events may lie at the heart of 
these images, this essay assumes they are designed primarily for their 
rhetorical impact and theological meaning, and not for their descriptive 
accuracy. After discussing broadly the meaning and purpose of poetic 
violence, I consider three rhetorically effective images that appear 
frequently in Jeremiah—the wound, the maternal body, and the unburied 
corpse. These images share a common focus on the body and are intended 
to unsettle and to induce change in those who encounter them by 
communicating the physical threat to individuals within Israel, as well as to 
the community as a whole. Despite their power to unsettle, these images 
also convey hope by communicating alternative and positive realities, and 
by suggesting ways in which violence can be a creative force that 
transforms individuals and communities. If poetic violence is effective, 
transformation will occur and the wound, the maternal body, and the 
unburied corpse will make way for the healing, birth, and regeneration of 
Israel. 


THE MEANING OF POETIC VIOLENCE 


Scholars must account for the abundance of violent imagery in the 
prophetic texts, and address the particular challenge of extreme divine 
violence.” The images of bloodshed, pillage, and plunder found throughout 
Jeremiah may reflect the brutal reality of the Babylonian conquest of Judah 
in the sixth-century BCE.? When viewed only as descriptive of a historical 
reality, these images capture the meaninglessness of human violence and 
become signifiers of social dysfunction, as Göran Aijmer writes: 


In the social sciences one usually thinks of war, strife and violence as forces emerging from 
chaos. Violence is seen as “meaningless,” the violent act merely serving the analyst as a pointer 


indicating states of dysfunction and anomaly in the society under study. 


Yet, when viewed as images designed for their rhetorical impact, they 
become meaningful. Violent images, particularly those that portray a violent 
god, become fraught with purpose and significance and demand 
interpretation.” These images speak volumes about their intended audience 
and their featured subject. They reveal and appeal to the fears of those for 
whom the images are intended, and communicate a defined theological 
orientation by portraying a violent god. Angry and hurt, the god of Jeremiah 
wreaks havoc on the community of Israel and threatens to deliver Israel to 


captivity or to various kinds of horrific deaths.° As I have argued elsewhere, 
Jeremiah employs a rhetoric of horror, comprising a barrage of carefully 


constructed violent images that work to reform its audience.’ Relying upon 
this poetic violence, Jeremiah’s hurt and angry god promises Israel a painful 
and devastating demise. Jeremiah 19:7—9 provides one example: 


I will annihilate the plans of Judah and Jerusalem in this place. I will cause them to fall by the 
sword before their enemies, by the hand of those who seek their lives. I will make their 
carcasses into food for the birds of the sky and the beasts of the earth. I will make this city an 
object of horror and hissing. Everyone who passes by it will be appalled and will hiss over all its 
wounds. I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons and the flesh of their daughters. They 
will consume one another’s flesh in the dire distress that their enemy has inflicted upon them, 


those who seek their life. 


This passage offers vivid violent images—swords, carrion, wounds, and 
cannibalism—that appeal to basic human fears and serve to deter bad 
behavior. No one wants to become a meal for birds, beasts, or barbarians. In 


response to the poetic violence in this passage, Jeremiah’s intended 
audience should reform their sinful behavior rather than suffer these violent 
consequences. Jeremiah 18:7—8 illustrates how poetic violence inspires 
reformation and works to avert disaster: 


The moment I declare a nation or a kingdom to be uprooted, pulled down, and destroyed, and 
the nation turns back from its wickedness, I will refrain from doing the evil I planned to do 
against it. 


Jeremiah’s poetic violence is meaningful not only for what it hopes to 
achieve, but also for what it reveals. Attention to the specific violent images 
used reveals universal and historically defined fears, although it is difficult 
to distinguish between the two. Cannibalism, which remains a staple of 
contemporary horror narratives, may reflect a universal fear, but it also may 


relate to the reality of famine during the Babylonian conquest.” Employing 
trauma theory as an interpretive lens, biblical scholars work to discern the 
ways in which poetic violence captures the lived experience of the 
traumatized, as Daniel L. Smith-Christopher observes: “Stereotypical 
language may suggest literary creativity in the absence of an actual event, 
or alternatively, it may be the culturally acceptable way to express precisely 


the emotional reactions to an actual catastrophic event.”!? Smith- 
Christopher advocates for reading the Bible’s stereotypical language related 
to suffering, often found within texts of poetic violence, “as a measure of 


the emotional, social, and obviously therefore spiritual impact of the 


disaster.” 1! 


The spiritual impact of the Babylonian conquest is evident in Jeremiah’s 
portrait of a violent god that is willing to inflict great harm upon a beloved 
people. Jeremiah’s god sends a cruel and rapacious enemy to devastate 
Israel, as Jeremiah 6:22—24 describes: 


Thus says YHWH: Indeed a people comes for a northern land, a great nation is roused from the 
ends of the earth. Bow and spear they grab. It is cruel. They are unmerciful. Their sound roars 
like the sea. Upon horses they ride, arranged like a man for war against you, Daughter Zion. 

We have heard a report of it. Our hands weakened. Agony gripped us, writhing like a woman 
giving birth. 


In the context of Jeremiah, God’s violence is justified. Foolish, deceptive, 
and wicked Israel deserves punishment, as God declares in Jeremiah 5:29: 
“Shall I not avenge myself upon a nation such as this?” Yet, the extent of 


God’s violence raises essential theological questions for those who 
encounter it both within and outside of the text: What is the relationship 
between Jeremiah’s god and violence? Is violence a necessary tool 
reluctantly employed by an angry god? Is it only a means of punishment 
and vengeance, or does it have another purpose?!” 

Scholars confront the reality of divine violence in the prophetic books 
and, at times, justify it. Fretheim observes that prophetic texts “often 


promote non-violence,’ which demonstrates “that Israel considered 


violence to be an intruder in God’s world.”!* He perceives the purpose of 
divine violence to be judgment and salvation; Fretheim writes: 


God uses violence both to save Israel from the effects of other peoples sins ... and to save 
people from the effects of their own sins .... God’s use of violence, inevitable in a violent world, 


is intended to subvert human violence in order to bring the creation along to a point where 
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violence is no more. 
Carvalho perceives biblical depictions of divine violence as part of an 
aesthetic that “is used to communicate the ultimately indescribable nature 
of the divine.” Carvalho admits to being attracted to the image of a violent 
god; she writes: 


I am attracted to this kind of god, not because I want to be the victim of divine violence, and not 
because I am secure in my own righteousness, but because at the end of the day I want a God 
who cares enough to be angry, involved enough to do something, and divine enough to 


accomplish what humans shouldn’t even try.!> 


Both Fretheim and Carvalho view divine violence in a qualified, but 
positive way. Divine violence is an unfortunate, unwelcome, though 
effective means that reflects God’s essential goodness. For Fretheim, divine 
anger is an act of mercy that leads to Israel’s salvation. For Carvalho, divine 
anger shows that God cares. Responding specifically to Fretheim’s work 
and offering words of caution, S. Tamar Kamionkowski urges scholars to be 
concerned less with unearthing transcendent truths about an angry god, and, 
instead, to seek to understand the cultural and ideological factors that 
produced the biblical portrait; she writes: 


Any attempt to condone divine violence in the Hebrew Bible cannot help but become part of the 
system of violence. So I propose that as scholars we seek neither to condone nor to condemn, 
but to understand and elucidate. We begin doing this by acknowledging, as we do in other areas 
of critical inquiry, that the problem is not one of divine violence, but human projections or 
intuitions about divine violence. My methodological assumption is that the prophetic texts are 
ideological texts that reveal more about the producers of the text and the world in which they 
lived than any transcendent truths. The problem is therefore not one of divine violence, but of a 
culture’s imposition of violence upon the divine to understand and legitimate the world they 


know.!° 


Recently, scholars have begun to view violence more broadly as a 
creative force intended to upend existing realities/orders and establish new 
ones, although they are hesitant to consider violence to be inherently 
good.!’ When violence is viewed as a creative force, it is important to 
distinguish between historical, ritual, and literary acts of violence.'® All 
three types of violence can be considered creative forces, though, 
admittedly, it is difficult to view violent acts in history as constructive as 
opposed to destructive acts, despite welcome social reforms induced by 
them. The Babylonian exile arguably had a positive impact on Israel, laying 
the groundwork for the texts and rituals that would define the Jewish 
people, but it did so at the high cost of human blood and suffering. Ritual 
acts of violence central to ancient Israel, such as animal sacrifice or 
circumcision, are seen more easily as creative acts which work to construct 
a national and a religious identity by securing Israel’s relationship with God 
and its sacred status among other nations. Saul M. Olyan observes the 
“sheer variety of manifestations of ritual violence in the Hebrew Bible,” yet 
recognizes a common “strategic” (or what I label a creative) element in 
them that works to construct and support Israel’s identity; he writes: 


Thus, ritual violence may or may not have a somatic focus, may or may not result in permanent 
transformation of a body or a non-somatic entity, and may or may not involve direct physical 
aggression. But in all cases, the violent acts are deployed strategically: to shame, terrorize, 


transform or perpetuate a preexisting social relationship or to constitute a new one. 1 


The Bible’s violent narratives also work to support and construct Israel’s 
identity, and therefore can be seen as having creative intentions. Stories that 
depict sexual violation and murder, such as Genesis 34 and Judges 19, work 
to shore up Israel’s identity, as Susan Niditch observes: 


Theoretical approaches drawn from the social sciences reinforce my more literary observation 
that the narrative and its acts of violence are transformative as cosmogony. One world is 
deconstructed, there is an emersion into chaos, instability, and uncertainty, and then follows the 
establishment of a new unity, accomplished as we will discuss by the taking and giving of 


women.” 


I now consider the images of the maternal body, the wound, and the 
unburied corpse, which appear frequently within Jeremiah, and therefore 
serve as illuminating examples of poetic violence in Jeremiah. My goal is to 
use these images to provide insight into the meaning of poetic violence in 
Jeremiah and to determine whether the violence of these images serves a 
purpose beyond conveying suffering. I previously have examined each of 
these images independently, and therefore will not represent my detailed 
analyses of them.7! Instead, I offer a brief overview of the images, and then 
focus on what the images have in common and what they reveal about the 
structure and purpose of poetic violence in Jeremiah. Supported by my 
analysis of these images, I argue that poetic violence is a creative force in 
Jeremiah that intends to upend one reality—the reality that led to the 
Babylonian conquest—in order to construct a new one. My understanding 
that poetic violence is a constructive force supports Kamionkowsk1’s claim 
that the prophets “believed that order and stability would come about 
through acts of divinely orchestrated violence.” To use the words of 
Jeremiah 1:10, poetic violence in Jeremiah works to destroy in order to 
build, to uproot in order to plant again. I argue further that the constructive 
message is encoded in the images themselves. Jeremiah employs violent 
images that suggest their inversion and thereby provide hope for Israel’s 
future. The maternal body will bear children. The wound will heal. Even the 
dead will be redeemed. Seen in this way, Jeremiah’s poetic violence is a 
powerful rhetorical device that terrifies and transforms its audience. It 
simultaneously condemns Israel and signals hope for its future. 


IMAGES OF POETIC VIOLENCE 


The Maternal Body 


The maternal body writhing in labor appears throughout Jeremiah to convey 
fear.” Jeremiah 6:22-24, quoted earlier, displays the typical context for this 


image. Israel responds to the threat of an invading enemy by writhing like a 
woman in labor. Jeremiah 22:22—23 provides another example: 


All your shepherds shall be devoured by the wind, and your lovers shall go into captivity. Then 
you shall be shamed and humiliated because of your depravity. You who dwell in Lebanon, 
nestled among the cedars, how much grace will you have when pains come upon you, travail as 
in childbirth? 


The image of the maternal body is rhetorically effective for a number of 
reasons. Both the physical and the emotional aspects of childbirth capture 
and communicate well Israel’s anticipation and experience of invasion. 
When labor seizes a woman, her body shudders and she feels overwhelmed 
and vulnerable.** Facing Babylon, Israel must have felt similarly 
vulnerable, overwhelmed, and afraid. Individuals may have trembled and 
even screamed in fear, just as a woman shudders and screams while in 
labor.” The image of the maternal body writhing in labor is also effective 
for less literal reasons. It conveys irony and induces shame. The implied 
futility of the image conveys the irony.*° Israel writhes in labor but should 
not anticipate the joy of childbirth. Instead, Israel anticipates death. 
Jeremiah 4:31 poignantly shows how Israel futilely labors while facing her 
murderers: 


I hear a voice as one in travail, anguish as of a woman bearing her first child, the voice of Fair 
Zion panting, stretching out her hands: “Alas for me! I faint before the killers.” 


The use of a specifically female image to convey Israel’s physical and 
emotional reality exacerbates its futility, and works to induce shame. 
Although Jeremiah’s audience broadly construed included women, the 
prophet singles out the male elite.” The comparison of Israel’s men in 
particular to laboring women certainly implies futile childbirth. It also 
suggests weakness and may be viewed as a rhetorical means of shaming 
Jeremiah’s male audience; as Jeremiah 30:5—6 suggests: 


Thus said YHWH: We have heard cries of panic, terror without relief. Ask and see, surely males 
do not bear young. Why then do I see every man with his hands on his loins like a woman in 
labor? Why have all faces turned pale? 


The weakness and shame communicated by the image particularly are 
evident when applied to Israel’s enemies. Jeremiah 49:23—24 addresses 
Damascus: 


Hamath and Arpad are shamed, for they have heard bad news. They shake with anxiety, like the 
sea which cannot rest. Damascus has grown weak. She has turned around to flee. Trembling has 
seized her. Pain and anguish have taken hold of her like a woman in childbirth. 


Similarly, Jeremiah 50:43 describes the defeated king of Babylon: 


The king of Babylon has heard the report of them and his hands are weakened. Anguish seized 
him, pangs like a woman in childbirth. 


THE WOUND 


Like the maternal body, the image of the wound appears throughout the 
prophetic corpus, but has particular prominence in Jeremiah.” I have 
argued elsewhere that the wound is a complex symbol that holds a variety 
of associations and meanings, and that its prominence in Jeremiah suggests 


its rhetorical significance.*” It simultaneously manifests God’s anger and 
Israel’s corruption, as Jeremiah 30:12—15 illustrates: 


Thus says YHWH: Your rupture is mortal, your bruise infected. There is none to judge your sore, 
healing is not possible for you. All your lovers have forgotten you, they do not seek you. I have 
struck you with an enemy’s blow, a cruel chastisement, for your great iniquity, your many sins. 
Why do you cry over your wound, your mortal wound? Because of your great iniquity, your 
many sins, I did these things to you. 


This passage asserts that God strikes Israel like an enemy and inflicts harm 
for Israel’s great and numerous sins. Israel’s fatal wound is a measure of 
God’s wrath, but its consequent infection is a measure of Israel’s corruption. 


God may strike Israel in anger, but the wound festers because of Israel’s 


sins.” 


The image of the wound is effective rhetorically for a variety of reasons. 
Like the maternal body, it registers weakness and futility. A wounded body 
is a broken body, as the frequent use of the root 92W to refer to the wound 
indicates.*! In general, the Bible upholds the ideal of a whole body—a body 
whose limbs are not defective and whose borders are maintained. Broken 
and deformed bodies disqualify a priest from service and an animal from 


sacrifice.’ Open bodies whose borders are violated, allowing fluids to 


escape, are considered impure.’ As a source of anxiety, the image of a 
wounded and infected body provides an apt metaphor for the Babylonian 
conquest of Judah. It registers the invasion of the social body during 


conquest and captures the damage inflicted upon Israel by a foreign 


superpower.** 


Like the maternal body, the wounded body signals weakness and induces 


shame.°*> Jeremiah 10:19-20 captures Israel’s brokenness and the distress it 
induces for Israel: 


Woe unto me for my wound [naw], my flowing wound! But I said, “This is but a sickness and I 
must bear it.” My tents are ravaged. All my tent chords are broken. My children have gone forth 
from me and are no more. No one is left to stretch out my tents and hang my tent cloths. 


Once strong and beloved, Israel is now sick, weak, and isolated. Israel’s 
body communicates Israel’s corruption and God’s displeasure, and reveals 
Israel’s transformation from beloved of God to rejected by God, as 
Jeremiah 14:19 relates: 


Have you rejected Judah? Do you loathe Zion? Why have you smitten us so that there is no 
cure? We hope for well-being, but find no good; for a time of healing, and meet terror instead. 


God’s rejection of Israel should function as a deterrent, and Israel’s 
wounded body should serve as a warning. Israel must reform its behavior so 
as to be healed by God and no longer suffer the humiliation of its wounds, 
as Jeremiah 30:17 states: 


I will bring healing to you and cure you of your wounds—declares YHwH—though they call you 
“Outcast, Zion whom no one seeks.” 


Despite functioning as a warning, the wounded body, like the maternal 
body, also conveys futility. Although God promises healing to Israel in 
Jeremiah 30:17, more often, the wound is considered incurable.*° Hopefully 
for Israel’s enemies, similarly afflicted, the wound will be incurable, as 
Jeremiah 51:8—9 suggests: 


Suddenly Babylon has fallen and is broken. How lover her! Get balm for her wounds! Perhaps 
she can be healed. We tried to cure Babylon, but she was incurable. Let us leave her and go, 
each to his own land, for her punishment reaches to heaven. It is as high as the sky. 


THE UNBURIED CORPSE 


The image of the unburied corpse appears frequently in Jeremiah.’ As 
Jeremiah 19:7 describes, Israel’s corpses will lie exposed and become food 
for birds and beasts. Jeremiah 16:4 describes a similar scene: 


They will die painful?’ deaths. They will not be lamented or buried. They will be like dung on 


the earth. They will be consumed by sword and famine. Their corpses will become food for the 
birds of the sky and the beasts of the earth. 


Of all the images of poetic violence, it may be easiest to perceive the 
rhetorical impact of the unburied corpse. Like the wound, the unburied 
corpse offers an image of a broken body. It is a body in decomposition. If 


the ideal body is whole and alive,’ then the dead body openly 
decomposing is its polar opposite. It is the body most to be avoided. In the 
Bible, the corpse is a major, if not the major, source of impurity. A human 
corpse transmits impurity and must not be touched (Num 19:11-13). 
Impure animals are more impure dead than alive (Lev 11:24-40). Unburied 
bodies pollute the land (Ezek 39:14—16). Given this, the image of unburied 
corpses should inspire dread, and appeals to the universal fear of death. But 
seen in its biblical context, it also manifests the particular fear and shame 


associated with an improper burial. The Bible records the humiliation that 
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accompanies an improper burial.” Because of their apostasy, all members 
of the houses of kings Jeroboam and Baasha are denied a proper burial.*! 
Only the skull, hands, and feet of the murderous Queen Jezebel are 
buried.4* The rest of her corpse is spread like dung across a field. The 
comparison of the decomposing corpse to dung is a common biblical 
trope” which enhances the abjection of the image and elicits a particular 
response.** Like the wound, the unburied corpse, particularly the corpse 
that turns to dung, repels.*° Jeremiah 19:7-9, quoted earlier, brings together 
the images of the wound and the unburied corpse and conveys how these 
images repel those who encounter them and thereby function as a warning. 
In this passage, God threatens to kill Israel and to offer their bodies as food 
to the birds and beasts. Everyone who passes by and sees horrific Israel 
“will be appalled and will hiss over all its wounds.” These shocked 
observers register and respond to Israel’s transformation. They hiss in 


disgust at the appalling sight and understand that Israel’s fate must be 


avoided.*° 
The image of the unburied corpse may do more than induce fear and 
disgust. It may also be a literary marker of a ritual act of war and, as such, 


serve a similar purpose.*’ Olyan notes the frequent textual and visual 


renderings in the ancient world of corpse abuse,** and suggests that corpse 
abuse was an act of ritual violence with an instrumental function; he writes: 


Acts of corpse abuse are consistently represented as anything but accidental or the result of 
impulsive actions with no strategic dimensions. To the contrary, various texts and visual 
representations suggest that dead bodies are manipulated in particular, if predictable, ways to 
achieve specific strategic goals ... the tossing and abandonment of dead bodies on streets or in 
fields in order to allow birds and beasts to mutilate them are all acts of abuse that might function 
to achieve specific ends: to terrorize defeated survivors or potentially disloyal servants of a 
ruler; to humiliate the vanquished; to terminate existing political relationships and create new 
ones; to affirm and perpetuate established political relationships; and even to affect negatively 


the afterlives of victims according to some cuneiform sources.” 


Actual corpse abuse may function differently from literary depictions of 
corpse abuse, and may be more instrumental. Yet, Zainab Bahrani perceives 
a similar instrumentality in certain imagery found in the ancient Near East, 
which she labels “performative imagery, an imagery that creates through the 
act of representation”; she writes: 


Ritual texts provide ample proof that words had a performative function and that imagery in the 
Mesopotamian tradition also worked in this way, at least in some situations. Assyrian ideas 
about representation and reality were linked, in that it was possible to destroy something by 
destroying an image of it. The reverse was also true. Representation was thought to make things 


happen, not simply to depict.©° 


Viewed as performative, the image of the unburied corpse does more than 
illustrate Israel’s impending doom and communicate its suffering and 
anxiety. There is an instrumental, or creative, power to this image that is 
meant to transform those who encounter it and even alter their social reality. 
Some who encounter the image may reform their behavior and save their 
lives. Others may seal their fate and be condemned to death. Either way, the 
violent image is meant to disrupt a social reality and herald in a new one. In 
Jeremiah’s words, the image of the unburied corpse, like the maternal body 
and the wound, works to uproot one reality and to plant another. 


THE CREATIVE POWER OF POETIC VIOLENCE IN JEREMIAH 


My brief analysis of the maternal body, the wound, and the unburied corpse 
testifies to the rhetorical complexity of these images and exposes shared 
qualities. All three images work to communicate the emotional impact of 
the Babylonian conquest upon Israel. They communicate Israel’s fear, its 
feeling of vulnerability, and its humiliation. All three images use the body 
as the medium of expression. The centrality of the body in poetic violence 
is not surprising when viewed as reflective of lived experience. People 
physically suffered during the Babylonian conquest. Bodies were raped, 
wounded, and killed. Although the images of the maternal, wounded, and 
dead body simply may reflect this reality, I have argued that these images 
are employed with rhetorical intention and design, and are employed with a 
creative intention. Jeremiah uses these images for their emotional and 
theological impact. These images convey and elicit shame, futility, and 
disgust. They also communicate divine anger and demand a theological 
response. In ways similar to how Olyan describes acts of ritual violence, 
they are deployed strategically “to shame, terrorize, transform or perpetuate 
a preexisting social relationship or to constitute a new one.”>! In other 
words, images of poetic violence are destructive in order to be constructive, 
and work to transform Israel. 

I conclude by addressing why these particular images are used to 
transform Israel, and argue that these images encode transformation. The 
human body is more than a “symbol of society,’ as Jon L. Berquist 
suggests.°~ It is also an organic entity, and as such is never static. It is 
vulnerable to outside forces and always engaged in a process of 
transformation. The maternal, wounded, and dead bodies are extreme 
bodies caught in moments of radical transformation. The maternal body is 
perhaps the body that best symbolizes transformation. Birth is a process of 
radical change as one body ejects another, and one body becomes two. The 
wounded body is also a body in transition. Infection invades a body and 
transforms a healthy body into a diseased body. Even the dead body 
transforms as it decomposes. Each of these bodies is in the process of 
becoming something else. Each extreme body evokes potential negative 


outcomes. The maternal body could die before giving birth, could give 
birth to wind,’ or worse, could birth children she would be forced to 


consume.>° The infected body could remain diseased, or die from disease. 
As food for birds and beasts, the dead body could not be buried in the 
family tomb, and, even worse, could become waste. These potential 
outcomes are likely given Israel’s situation, but not inevitable. In fact, I 
argue, the rhetorical power of these images is that they also conjure 
alternative positive realties, and offer hope to Israel. The alternative positive 
realities, though less likely, are encoded in the images, as are the negative 
outcomes. The maternal body writhing in futile labor offers the hope of 
birth; the wounded body offers the hope of healing, and the dead body 
offers the hope of regeneration. 

In Jeremiah’s prophecies of salvation, these hopes are realized, and the 
violent images transform into hopeful images. In Jeremiah 31:8, the 
maternal body is among the bodies who return from exile: 


Indeed, I will bring them from the northland. I will gather them from the ends of the earth—the 
blind and the lame among them, the pregnant and the one in labor. A great community, they will 
return here. 


Jeremiah 30:17 promises healing for the wounded body: 


For I will bring healing to you and cure you of your wounds, says YHWH, even though they call 
you “Outcast, Zion whom no one seeks.”56 


Even the land polluted by corpses will be redeemed and sanctified, as 
Jeremiah 31:38 illustrates: 


Indeed, a time is coming, says YHWH, the city will be built for YHWH, from the Tower of 
Hananel to the Corner Gate. And the measuring line will extend to Gareb Hill and turn toward 
Goah. And the entire valley of corpses and the ashes, and all the terraces over Wadi Kidron, and 
the corner of the Horse Gate on the east, will be holy to YHWH. It shall not be uprooted or 
destroyed ever again. 


All of these passages indicate that birth, healing, and regeneration are 
possible for Israel. The images of poetic violence rhetorically work to 
ensure that possibility. They manifest Israel’s flaws and communicate God’s 
anger. They provoke the strong emotional responses of fear, shame, and 
disgust and function as deterrents. By portraying a fate to be avoided, they 
serve as warnings to Israel. They also suggest alternative fates and, by 
doing so, provide hope for Israel’s future. In these ways, images of poetic 
violence are a means through which Israel can transform, be restored, and, 


in time, be reconciled with their god. To be clear, this testifies to the power 
of violent rhetoric and does not speak about transcendent truths. The book 
of Jeremiah portrays a violent god and employs poetic violence as a 
constructive force in order to reform and transform Israel. In Jeremiah, 
planting and building does not simply follow being uprooted and destroyed. 
Being uprooted and destroyed yields the planting and the building. Images 
of women writhing in painful labor, infectious wounds, and decomposing 
bodies work to ensure the birth, healing, and regeneration of Israel. 
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CHAPTER 19 


PORTRAITS OF THE PROPHET 
IN THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH 


ELSE K. HOLT 


PORTRAITS 


IN 1627, the Italian painter Francesco Barbieri, known as H Guercino (“The 
Squinter”), was invited by the bishop of Piacenza to decorate the cupola of 
Piacenza’s cathedral with images from the Bible. The work had been begun 
in 1625 by Pier Francesco Mazzucchelli, who had since died, and now II 
Guercino was commissioned to complete the work, including paintings of 
six prophets. 

One of these is Jeremiah. He is accompanied by a putto and an angel and 
holds an open scroll in his hand with a reference to the enigmatic words in 
Jeremiah 31:22: foemina circumdavit vir. The prophet seems agitated, but so 
are some of the other persons depicted in the copula frescoes as well. In the 
Prado Museum in Madrid we find one of the artist’s sketches for the 
Piacenza fresco, and here the prophet is even more frantic.! He wears a 
turban and his body language is more agitated than in the fresco. He is only 
accompanied by the putto, and in his hand he holds a tablet, not the open 
scroll. He runs in full trot—his body is so influenced by his message that he 
cannot be still. The freely drawn lines of the pencil overlap and whirl 
around and around and, in the end, seem to vanish into thin air as if the 
prophet himself were disintegrating. This is a prophet who is so possessed 
by the word of God that he cannot hold it. He must run and yell; his eyes 
and his mouth are big and wide open, almost like black holes in the 
prophet’s face. He is a man filled with the wrath of God. 

How different Il Guercino’s “Jeremiah” is from Michelangelo’s 
“Jeremiah” fresco in the Sistine Chapel (ca. 1510-1512; 150 years older), 
or from Rembrandt’s almost contemporary painting “Jeremiah Lamenting” 
(1630)! Both Michelangelo’s and Rembrandt’s Jeremiahs are men full of 
sorrow, lamentation, and solemn empathy, sitting as lost in anguished 


meditation.* The same impression of a weeping, empathic prophet is even 


conveyed much later by Marc Chagall in his painting of Jeremiah from 
1968, now in Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris. But Il Guercino’s 
“Jeremiah” cannot sit. He is the prophet who cries: 


O LORD, you have enticed me, and I was enticed; 

you have overpowered me, and you have prevailed. 

I have become a laughingstock all day long; everyone mocks me. 

For whenever I speak, I must cry out, I must shout, “Violence and destruction!” 
For the word of the LORD has become for me a reproach and derision all day long. 
If I say, “I will not mention him, or speak any more in his name,” 

then within me there is something like a burning fire shut up in my bones; 


I am weary with holding it in, and I cannot. (20:7-9) 


Portraits of Jeremiah vary. The lamenting prophet full of empathic sorrow 
may dominate the art world, but when it comes to the book of Jeremiah, we 
find quite a few other portraits of the prophet, not least along the line of Il 
Guercino’s ferocious prophet. So, what do we mean when we talk about 
portraits of the prophet Jeremiah in the book of Jeremiah? 

If we look at the early historical-critical quest for the prophet, all talk of a 
portrait would be absurd. Historical-critical scholarship was searching for 
the historical person, in our case the prophet Jeremiah, and his “authentic 
message.” The first wave of historical criticism, dominated by the epoch- 


making monographs by Bernhard Duhm and John Skinner,* was influenced 
by liberal theology and German Romanticism’s quest for authorial integrity, 
and especially Skinner pointed to Jeremiah as a hallmark of personal piety, 
the pinnacle of Old Testament religion before its purported demise into 
Judaism’s legalism and cult. This fascination of personal piety, combined 
with robust Literarkritik and redaction criticism, continued in the second 
wave of historical criticism from the mid-twentieth century with authors 
including Gerhard von Rad, Wilhelm Rudolph, and John Bright. It is, as 
shown by Mary Callaway, “a product of modernity.” In an article on 
Jeremiah 20, “Seduced by Method,” Callaway has aptly discussed the 
dependency on, as well as the necessity and usefulness of historical 
criticism for the hermeneutic cognizance of postmodern readers. She writes: 
“It is an irony of history that the methods of historical-critical exegesis have 
bequeathed a Jeremiah who mirrors his readers more than he reveals the 


realities of ancient Judah.’ She ends her reading of Jeremiah 20 with the 
conclusion: 


In our postmodern reading of Jer. 20, diachronic layers of prophet and redactors are replaced 
with a synchronic multiplicity of voices and narratives. Jeremiah is not necessarily like us at all, 
we have no access to the ancient world except through our already formed modern 
consciousness, and even our best exegetical narratives prove to be the creation of our own 
minds. Jeremiah is a slipping figure who eludes our grasp, and the Word of the Lord resists 


conforming to our theology.’ 


These words might sound like the testimony of a disillusioned exegete, but 
they are far from that. They open up the exegetical playground for renewed 
exercises of both historical, literary, and theological studies of the book of 
Jeremiah (and the rest of the books of the Hebrew Bible). Thus, the guiding 
question on the following pages is: Which portraits of the prophet Jeremiah 
can we paint on the background of the book that bears his name? The aim is 
to identify the roles, played by the prophet in the final form of the book, and 


how these roles are portrayed by the implied author(s).°® It is a sort of naive 
reading, but naive in the sense of a secondary naiveté (cf. Riceour), a 
cognizant post-critical innocence. A deliberate and informed reading on the 
surface level of the text will help in eluding hyper-analysis as much as 
possible and thus the imposition of the reader’s “modern consciousness” 
and the “creation of our own minds.” What does the surface show us? 

Not surprisingly, a first reading reveals the presence of the lamenting and 
the furious Jeremiahs we met in the works of visual art. But the book also 
presents to us Jeremiah the politician, Jeremiah the mediator (and non- 
mediator), Jeremiah the street performer, Jeremiah the brazen opponent of 
the people, and Jeremiah the word of God. In what follows, I shall paint a 
few of these portraits. Let us begin with the portrait that governs the rest of 
them, “Jeremiah, the word of God.” 


JEREMIAH, THE WORD OF GOD 


A broad and popular definition of a prophet is that he is God’s mouthpiece. 
The prophet mediates the divine message, obtained through vision, 
audition, or mantic practice. However, in the Hebrew version of the book of 
Jeremiah, the introduction first identifies the words of the book as “the 
words of Jeremiah” (1:1), then secondly as God’s (1:2).? This is rather 
peculiar compared to the introductions to the prophetic books in general. So 
already here, the book opens with confusion of the two, God and the 


prophet. This tendency continues in the rest of the chapter and in some parts 
of the book, as well. 

The prophetic office is normally assigned to a prophet through the 
inaugurating calling of the prophet, and in the cases of Ezekiel, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, manipulation of the prophet’s mouth is part of the inaugurating 
act. In Jeremiah, God touches the prophet’s mouth and says to him: “Now I 
have put my words in your mouth. See, today I appoint you over nations 
and over kingdoms, to pluck up and to pull down, to destroy and to 
overthrow, to build and to plant.” (1:9-10). The most surprising feature of 
God’s words is that the prophetic task, stated in the six metaphoric 
infinitives, is defined as God 5 task wherever else they are used in the book 


of Jeremiah.!° It is God who must de-create and re-create nations and 
kingdoms throughout the book, but in Jeremiah 1:10 the task is Jeremiah’s; 
in his commissioning as a prophet, Jeremiah is called to be the punisher and 
the savior of all the nations and kingdoms of the whole world. This 
commission to be God’s steward—a task which evokes the commission of 
humankind, created in the image of God, over all creatures in Genesis 1:28; 
Psalm 8:6—9—illumines the rest of the call narrative in Jeremiah 1. It 
intimates that there is but a small distance from God to the prophet who has 
been known by God from before he was even “formed in the womb” (1:5), 


and when the book is finished, the reader is left with the feeling that God 


and prophet are one. ie 


As for the proposal that the prophet is the word of God, not just his 
representative—admittedly a proposal laden with theological tension—one 
must acknowledge the role of prophet as speaker. His task is to do God’s 
work by the means of talking, as defined in the six crucial verbs. When read 
aloud, as these texts supposedly were, the verbs are united by melodious 
rhymes of assonance, lintos w‘lintos ilha’abid w‘laharos libnét w‘lintéa ‘, 
drawing the attention of the audience to the act of speaking. This attention 
to speech is substantiated from the continuation of the call narrative, 
Jeremiah’s first vision-audition, where the issue is the word of God: 


The word of the LORD came to me, saying, “Jeremiah, what do you see?” (md-’attd ro’eh) 
And I said, “I see a branch of an almond tree.” (maqqel šāqed ’ Gini ro’eh) 
Then the LORD said to me, “You have seen well, for I am watching over my word to perform 


it.” (hétabta lir ’ôt ki-Soged ‘dni ‘al-d°bari la ‘dsot6) (1:11-12) 


Again, when read aloud, phonological assonance appears from the text, 
shaped by the repetition of r6eh—lir’ot connected with the personal 
pronouns ‘dni /‘attd, and thus awareness of the sound of words appears, as 
well. This sound departs from the mouth of the physical prophet and is 
connected to having been a bodily part of him. The importance of the 
concept of the divine word as transmitted to the prophet is exposed, of 
course, in the content of the oracle: “I am watching over my word to 
perform it.” God watches over his word as if it were a physical thing, an 


object or an artifact, and the word happens (w°hāyâ) to Jeremiah as an 
incident. The word is not only sound, or information, or command, it is like 
an object that strikes the prophet, enters and changes his life, confirming the 
“primordial” calling from the day of his conception (cf. Jer 1:5). 
Furthermore, the exposition of the vision-audition in 1:17—19 also points to 
the identification of Jeremiah as the divine word. When the whole country 
attacks the prophet for his preaching, God will protect him, as he will 
protect his word. In his presentation of the divine word, the prophet not 
only presents, but represents and incarnates the word of doom that will 
cause the people’s resistance. 

In the rest of the book, the identification between prophet and deity goes 
so far that the reader is left confused as to who speaks in the oracles. Time 
and again, the divine “I” interacts with the prophetic word to a degree that 


tempts one to talk about divine embodiment or incarnation—Jeremiah’s life 


portrays “an enfleshment of the life of God,” to quote Terence Fretheim. !7 


Writing in 1984, Fretheim was one of the first exegetes to propose this 
merging (or confusion) of the prophet’s emotions with God’s. Of the lament 
in Jeremiah 4:19—21, he writes: 


The passage is surrounded by what is clearly divine speech (vv. 17—18, 22), so that it is not 
altogether evident that it is Jeremiah himself speaking, or that he speaks only for himself. The 
point seems to be that this speech expresses more than his own empathy with the destroyed 
people and land; the prophet is an enfleshment of the emotions of God over what is about to 


occur. God and prophet speak with one voice. 1 


Another example of enfleshment, also mentioned by Fretheim and later 
analyzed by Kathleen M. O’Connor, is the lament in Jeremiah 8:18-9:8.14 


For the hurt of my poor people I am hurt, 
I mourn, and dismay has taken hold of me. 
Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? 
Why then has the health of my poor people not been restored? 
O that my head were a spring of water, and my eyes a fountain of tears, 
so that I might weep day and night for the slain of my poor people! 
(Jer 8:21—9:1) 


Who is overwhelmed by grief? Whose heart is sick, God’s or the prophet’s? 
Commentators have often tried to discriminate between the two, but in my 
opinion it is not possible or recommendable to attempt that. If the reader is 
left confused about the identity of the speaker, perhaps the best explanation 
is that the confusion/ambiguity is intentional. 

I have pointed to the importance of sound for the mutual identification of 
God, divine word, and prophet. However, writing is yet another factor to be 
considered in that connection. When the Hebrew text of Jeremiah was 
committed to writing in its final form, the divine word was preserved for 
the generations that were not present when the words were spoken or read 
aloud. That is, the written record afforded access to the divine word, 
straight from the prophet’s mouth to his scribe, Baruch ben Neriah 


(Jeremiah 36).!° The written word, penned by the scribe after Jeremiah’s 
dictation, then, is as a direct link to God himself and impersonates his word. 
This is the reason behind the king’s attempt to silence it by burning the 
scroll in the fire in the brazier and also his parallel (failing) attempt to hush 
the prophet and the scribe (36:22—26). To shatter the scroll and its author(s) 
is to shatter the effect of the word of God. In the exilic and post-exilic 
period when many Judeans had no access to temple and cult (and the book 
of Jeremiah was composed), the written representation of the divine word 
became the representation of God. As the Torah represents the divine 
teaching as written and rewritten by God (Exodus 32; 34), so written 
prophecy represented God’s continued presence for the people, no matter 
where they were (and are). 


JEREMIAH, THE LAMENTER 


As claimed in the introduction, the portrait of Jeremiah the lamenter is the 
most influential portrait in the book, so much that in the early canonizing 


process Jeremiah was identified as the author of the book of Lamentations. 
In the Septuagint version, Lamentations 1:1 presents this introduction: 


And it happened, after Israel was taken captive and Ierousalem was laid waste, Ieremias sat 
weeping and gave this lament over Ierousalem and said: ... 16 


Form-critically, Jeremiah’s alleged authorship makes sense since both 
Lamentations and Jeremiah’s so-called Confessions are stylistically closely 


connected to the genre of personal laments in the book of Psalms.!’ The 
portrait of Jeremiah the lamenter comes in three copies, (1) Jeremiah 
lamenting the people’s apostasy, (2) Jeremiah lamenting the destruction of 
the people and the city, and (3) Jeremiah lamenting his own fate. In the 
following, we shall delve deeper into examples of Jeremiah’s three forms of 
lament. 


The Apostasy of the People 


As intimated earlier, it can be difficult to distinguish between the voice of 
God and the voice of the prophet in the oracles. Thus, when Jeremiah is 
portrayed as the lamenter, he often represents the lamenting deity, as is the 
case in the lament of Jeremiah 2:29-32. The lament is part of a larger poetic 
unit, Jeremiah 2, that describes the people’s apostasy in harsh imagery. The 
introduction, 2:1—3, depicts the idyllic relationship between YHWH and his 
people in the marital Urzeit of the wandering in the wilderness, and the 
chapter then continues to describe how the people forgot the honeymoon 
promises: 


What wrong did your ancestors find in me that they went far from me, 
and went after worthless things, and became worthless themselves? (Jer 2:5) 


The pericope ends with a pronouncement of accusation (Jer 2:9), followed 
by a summons to the witnesses to compare the sins of “my people” with 
that of other peoples (Jer 2:10—13): 


For my people have committed two evils: 

they have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, 
and dug out cisterns for themselves, 

cracked cisterns that can hold no water. (Jer 2:13) 


In a flamboyant, variated metaphorical language, the following discourse 
(Jer 2:14-28) describes the initial intimate relationship between God and 
his people, and how it was broken by Israel. Israel was supposed to be a 
son, not a slave (Jer 2:14), it is an ox that broke its yoke and a woman 
turned infidel (Jer 2:20), a choice vine that became wild (Jer 2:21). The 
accusations continue in a flurry of anger: Israel (grammatical feminine) has 
become “a restive young camel interlacing her tracks, a wild ass at home in 
the wilderness, in her heat sniffing the wind!” (Jer 2:23—24), and Israel 
(grammatical masculine) has lost his honor like a thief, being deceived by 


his homemade gods.'* The divine wrath burns like the wrath of a cuckolded 
husband and a disappointed and despairing father. The images are harsh and 
abusive, the language full of fire and brimstone. The lament in Jeremiah 
2:29-32 should be read on this background: 


2 Why do you complain against me? 

You have all rebelled against me, says the LORD. 

30 Tn vain I have struck down your children; they accepted no correction. 
Your own sword devoured your prophets like a ravening lion. 


31 And you, O generation, behold the word of the LORD! 
Have I been a wilderness to Israel, or a land of thick darkness? 
Why then do my people say, “We are free, we will come to you no more”? 


32 Can a girl forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire? 
Yet my people have forgotten me, days without number. 


The lament is spoken by a person, a father and a husband, hurt by his 
beloved. But here, the metaphors are gone, the questions are direct, even if 
almost rhetorical in their incomprehension: God has not abandoned Israel, 
so why do they complain against him? As a good father, God has 
disciplined his children, but they refused to learn from the discipline; why? 
God has not been a dark, impenetrable wasteland, disappointing his 
followers, so why would they abandon him to seek help from other gods? 
This is as unnatural as a bride forgetting her veil and wedding bouquet. 

The lament of verses 22—29 comes as a surprise right in the middle of the 
diatribe, that continues in the severely ironic verses 2:33-37. Again, God 
speaks like a man, a husband and father, who is deeply hurt.!? He has done 
what was expected from him as a responsible, national God of fertility and 
prosperity; the chapter draws on both sides of his (henotheistic) nature as a 
deliverer and a sustainer through the historical references to the wilderness 
wanderings and settlement in the promised, prosperous land. But the people 


have chosen other, useless gods to care for them and have forsaken their 
original savior and sustainer. 


The Destruction of the People and the City 


The tenor of the next example, Jeremiah 14:17—22, is even more painful. 
The pericope is introduced by a divine command to speak, 14:17a, and thus 


authorized by God,’ but in the lament proper the voice is clearly the 
prophet’s, speaking for himself and for the people. 


17b Let my eyes run down with tears night and day, 

and let them not cease, 

for the virgin daughter—my people—is struck down with a crushing blow, 
with a very grievous wound. 


18 IFI go out into the field, look—those killed by the sword! 
And if I enter the city, look—those sick with famine! 

For both prophet and priest 

ply their trade throughout the land, and have no knowledge. 


In this lament, there is no justified divine wrath, only the words of the 
prophet speaking on the background of devastation. The image of the city 
painted in the lament is that of utter destruction, close to the descriptions in 
Lamentations 1, 2, and 4. The prophet grieves the fate of the people, 
tenderly described as his virgin daughter, who has been struck down by a 
blow that is far too grievous to survive. An overwhelming pain emanates 
from this description of the Babylonian destruction of Judah and Jerusalem, 
very different from the perception in other parts of the book of Jeremiah. As 
in the book of Lamentations, the punishment is not just desert; it is too 
heavy to bear for the virgin daughter, presumably a reference to Daughter 
Zion, the name we meet in Lamentations and Deutero-Isaiah.7! Here, as 
opposed to the previous example, the prophet identifies with the people, not 
with God; the prophet is placed right in the middle of the disaster. 
Jeremiah’s intercession follows directly upon God’s ban against 
interceding for the people in 14:11—16. Jeremiah 14 is indisputably a 
redactional composite; but in its final version, the location of the 
intercession immediately after the ban emphasizes the vulnerability of the 
people who have been denied access to their sustainer. Moreover, in the 
language of mourning and of invocation, the lament mirrors the people’s 
communal lament over the drought in 14:1-9 before God’s firm repulse 


(14:10), and this conjoins the two parts of the larger unit, Jeremiah 14:1— 


15:47 
In expressions, reminiscent of the laments in the book of Psalms, the 
prophet questions God: 


19 Have you completely rejected Judah? Does your heart loathe Zion? 
Why have you struck us down so that there is no healing for us? 
We look for peace, but find no good; for a time of healing, but there is terror instead. 


The questions are incredulous; it is as if there has never been a divine 
diatribe or a description of the wrath of God. The people, including the 
prophet, can voice nothing but pained astonishment. They know and 
confess that they and their ancestors have sinned against God (v. 20), but 
they also know that there is a mutual relationship, the covenant, between 
them and him which must convince him to interfere; he, too, has obligations 
as a covenant partner. If he does not intervene, it will harm his honor: 


21 Do not spurn us, for your name’s sake; do not dishonor your glorious throne; 
remember and do not break your covenant with us. 


22 Can any idols of the nations bring rain? Or can the heavens give showers? 
Is it not you, O LORD our God? We set our hope on you, for it is you who do all this. 


The lament ends in an ambience of hope, but it is the desperate hope against 
hope of the helpless. 


Jeremiah’s Personal Laments 


Lamenting as a decisive characteristic of the prophet Jeremiah is closely 
connected to his so-called Confessions or lamentations.”° The guidelines for 
the discussion of these poems has by and large been Walter Baumgarten’s 
little book, Die Klagegedichte des Jeremia, originally published in 1917.74 
Baumgartner’s work marked a modern turn in scholarship from a 
psychologizing to a form-critical approach to the Confessions, and launched 
a discussion of the interrelation between firm literary style and personal 


piety. Baumgartner and scholars after him understood Jeremiah’s 
Confessions as dependent on the laments in the book of Psalms, while 
others saw the dependency the other way around, from the book of 
Jeremiah to the book of Psalms. That a close stylistic relationship exists 
between the poems in Jeremiah and in the book Psalms is obvious, and this 


inspired considerations that the Confessions do not necessarily disclose the 
emotions of a particular person. Here, however, we shall use the poems as a 
window into the painful religious struggle of a person who is overwhelmed 
by the demands of his task. This helps paint the portrait of the struggling 
and lamenting prophetic persona”® in the book of Jeremiah. 

The most anguished of the six poems of personal lament are the two last, 
Jeremiah 20:7—13, 14—18, and we shall use them as our example. They may 
originally have been two poems, but in their current redactional context 
they interact to such a degree that they cannot be read separately, and thus I 
shall treat them as one literary unit, one poem. The structure is threefold: 
(1) lament, verses 7—10; (2) confession of trust, verses 11—13; and (3) 
lament/self-curse, verses 14-18. The preceding confessions have been 
followed by a soothing or inciting divine response, but the poem in chapter 
20 remains unanswered. That leaves the reader with an impression of 
despair and forsakenness when s/he ends his/her reading. 

The first lament has two issues, a fight between Jeremiah and God, and 
the enmity of his friends. It opens with an accusation against God: 


O LORD, you have enticed me (pittitant YHWH), and I was enticed (wa ‘epdat); 
you have overpowered me (Adzaqtani) and you have prevailed (watttikal). 
I have become a laughingstock all day long; everyone mocks me. (v. 7) 


The poem is “the familiar cry of outrage and suffering directed at the deity 
because of the persecuted state in which the speaker finds himself.””’ The 
gravity of the conflict between God and prophet is emphasized in the first 
word in the sentence, pittitani. The meaning of the verb pth is debated; it 
has connotations of deception, seduction, enticement, and persuasion, and 
has even been read as a reference to rape.? The precise meaning may be 
elusive, but the impression of the prophet’s outcry is that of a man who is 
overwhelmed and helpless. God has deceived him and has overpowered 
him with his task as a prophet, a summons that he could not turn down. Two 
things upset him: the message of violence and destruction, forced upon him, 
which he must proclaim, and the scorn and mocking he endures because of 
his message. The focus on the prophet’s double-bind—a deity whose 
mission overpowers him and the contempt and hatred from his surroundings 
—1s reiterated in the following two verses: 


If I say, “I will not mention him, or speak any more in his name,” 

then within me there is something like a burning fire shut up in my bones; 

I am weary with holding it in, and I cannot. 

For I hear many whispering: “Terror is all around! Denounce him! Let us denounce him!” All 
my close friends are watching for me to stumble. 

“Perhaps he can be enticed, and we can prevail against him, 

and take our revenge on him.” 


The unendurable message must be endured, for there is no escape from it; 
the divine message of doom rages in the prophet as a physical fever. He 
does not want to be a prophet, but there is no way around the calling, for 
God has overwhelmed him, embodied his word of doom in the prophet, and 
set him apart from his neighbors and friends. He is stigmatized as an 
opponent of his people. 

In his despair, he utters the traditional confession of trust in YHWH, who 
rescues the lamenting supplicant, prescribed in the psalms of lament: YHWH 
is with me and will help me get revenge over my enemies, for I am justified 
(saddiq) and will praise YHWH (vv. 11—13). However, it is as if this 
confession of trust does not help the disparaging prophet. In the following 
pericope, he intensifies his lament in a Joban lamentation of his mere 
existence that is summed up in the closing question: 


18 Why did I come forth from the womb to see toil and sorrow, 
and spend my days in shame? (20:18)°? 


The portrait of the lamenting prophet exposes, as discussed in the 
introduction, a person who is close to dissolution. He is possessed by the 
divine word that threatens to devour him, he is mocked by his ironic 
friends, God does not hear his prayers, and his life has become meaningless. 
The poem goes from rage against God, via the (unheard) confession and 
prayer, to the all-encompassing curse. God is portrayed as at once too close 
and too absent from the person he called and promised to guard and who 
trusted his promises. This is the literary portrait of a person on the verge of 


suicide.°? 


JEREMIAH, THE POLITICAL ADVISOR 


Right on the heels of this distressing portrait, another one emerges in 
Jeremiah 21: Jeremiah the political advisor. Now, this is not a strange 


description, since the role of the prophets in the ancient Near East was often 
as an advisor to the king in matters of war and government. The role of the 
prophet as royal advisor permeates the biblical narratives, as well. Samuel 
offers wise guidance to Saul, Nathan serves as a personal prophet for King 
David, Micaiah son of Imlah counsels Jehoshaphat of Israel (1 Kings 22), 
while Isaiah advises Ahaz (Isaiah 7) and Hezekiah (Isaiah 37). 

Jeremiah 21 presents Jeremiah the prophet in the classic role as royal 
advisor and intercessor. King Zedekiah sends an official and a priest to 
Jeremiah to ask the prophet to inquire of God on behalf of the king. They 
ask not only for advice, but also for divine interference in the delicate 
situation of a threatening Babylonian attack: “Perhaps the LoRD will 
perform a wonderful deed for us, as he has often done, and will make him 
withdraw from us” (v. 2). The answer, however, is not the one wished for. 
Rather, in a language marked by Deuteronomistic phraseology, Jeremiah 
warns the king against fighting the Babylonians, for God will “fight against 
you with outstretched hand and mighty arm, in anger, in fury, and in great 
wrath. And I will strike down the inhabitants of this city, both human beings 
and animals; they shall die of a great pestilence” (vv. 5—6). Jeremiah 21:8— 
11 presents an alternative, though: “Those who go out and surrender to the 
Chaldeans who are besieging you shall live and shall have their lives as a 
prize of war” (v. 9). The rest will be destroyed, for God has turned against 
his people. Interestingly, this alternative is offered to the people, not to the 
king, and thus the image changes from that of a political advisor to that of a 
leader, or at least an advisor, of the chosen but apostate people. In this role, 


Jeremiah’s words imitate Moses’s admonition to the Israelites:>! 


15 See, I have set before you today life and prosperity, death and adversity. !° If you obey the 
commandments of the LORD your God that I am commanding you today, by loving the LORD 
your God, walking in his ways, and observing his commandments, decrees, and ordinances, then 
you shall live and become numerous, and the LORD your God will bless you in the land that you 
are entering to possess. (Deut. 30:15—16) 


Jeremiah 21:8—11 implores the implied audience, the exilic and post-exilic 
community, to remember their choice between life and death in the 
“primordial” situation at the borderline of Canaan (Deut. 30:19-20). For 
them and their descendants, there is hope of homecoming, of life and 
prosperity in the land that God promised the patriarchs; for the king all hope 
is lost. Jeremiah 21:1—10 paints Jeremiah as a prophet in the league of 


Moses. However, the second half of the book shows that the people forsake 
his leadership, too. In an account (Jer 42:1—6), parallel to Jeremiah 21:1-7, 
they ask Jeremiah to pray to God for them for advice in a precarious 
situation, when they must decide whether to remain in Judah and suffer the 
Babylonians’ revenge for rebellion, or escape to Egypt: “Let the LORD your 
God show us where we should go and what we should do” (Jer 42:3). In the 
end, though, the remnant led by the rebel leaders Johanan son of Kareah 
and Azariah son of Hoshaiah fail to follow the divine command to remain in 
Judah (Jer 42:7—12), and they even bring Jeremiah and Baruch along with 
them on their flight to Egypt (Jer 43:1-8). Thereby, their fate is sealed as 
the people who definitively turn their backs to the word of God. The portrait 
of the prophet as advisor shows a man who fails, but not a man who loses 
his stamina and calling. Even in Egypt, he is able to receive political 
predictions (Jeremiah 43) and words of religious zealotry from YHWH 
(Jeremiah 44). 

The portrait of Jeremiah as the abandoned but steadfast political advisor 
is modified in the sequence of discussions between the prophet and King 
Zedekiah in Jeremiah 37-38. In a complicated exchange of questions- 


answers—petitions-commands, the prophet and the irresolute king’? discuss 
the situation of the king as the Babylonian siege of Jerusalem closes in. 
Jeremiah has publicly called for surrender and has been imprisoned by the 
royal officials, but the king sends for him to ask for an oracle from God 
about his fate. Jeremiah must answer in the negative: “You shall be handed 
over to the king of Babylon” (Jer 37:17). But then the conversation takes an 
unexpected turn, for the imprisoned prophet not only accuses the king’s 
other prophetic advisors of incompetence, he also asks the king for 
improvement of his living conditions, and the king complies (37:18—21). 

The conversation is repeated and enhanced in Jeremiah 38:14—28. Again, 
the king sends for the only prophetic advisor whom he can trust, and again 
Jeremiah warns him about his fate if he does not surrender, but this time the 
prediction is not final. The king can choose to surrender and save his life. 
Zedekiah wavers; he wants to follow the prophetic counsel but fears his 
other advisors. Now, it is the king who has a demand from the prophet; he 
instructs Jeremiah to keep their meeting a secret, so that the officials shall 
not hear that the king has spoken with him. 

The two exchanges of information and demands in Jeremiah 37—38 show 
the importance of the prophet’s role as political advisor in the second part of 


the book of Jeremiah. But again, this role is contingent on his role as the 
word of God. Jeremiah the prophet acts and talks, and king, officials, and 
people react to his conduct and sermons by dismissal, imprisonment, and 
neglect. At the end of the day, however, what they dismiss is the word of 
God to a society, threatened by destruction. Jeremiah, the political advisor, 
may appear unsuccessful, but the events prove him right, and the distrust of 
the Judean society high and low redeems YHWH, the national deity, from 
responsibility for the disastrous events in 587 BCE. 


PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT 


There are certainly more portraits of Jeremiah than those painted here. 
Jeremiah, the street performer, Jeremiah the humiliated male, Jeremiah the 
comforter, and Jeremiah the poet are all represented in this diverse, 
complicated, and puzzling book, too. How can one book contain such 
diversity and even self-contradiction? When the question is approached 
from a historical-critical point of view, today’s answer lies in the multiple 
redactions that the book has experienced over the centuries. Another answer 
lies in its function as a book for trauma survivors. The hermeneutic of 
trauma teaches us that trauma itself and the processing of trauma among 
survivors leads to confusion and lack of coherence, concurrent numbness, 


and vile outbursts of rage and distress.” What the exilic and post-exilic 
readers and hearers would encounter in the book of Jeremiah was a text for 
their time. They would be able to find expression of conflicting emotions 
mirroring their own, all of them authorized by the divine spokesperson. 
They did not need a monolithic message, for their lives were as conflicted 
as the words of the book. In the dissimilar portraits of Jeremiah, the word of 
God, they met portraits of their own conflicted lives. 

But in the end, all of these dissimilar portraits were united in the 
governing portrait of the prophet, Jeremiah the Word of God. 
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CHAPTER 20 


JEREMIAH 
The Traumatized Prophet 


L. JULIANA CLAASSENS 


INTRODUCTION 


PEOPLE have been fascinated with the lives of the prophets—especially that 
of a prophet like Jeremiah. However, as Ronald Clements rightly points out, 
it is virtually impossible to write a “biography” of these prophets in the 


conventional sense of the word.! As the scholarly discourse has shifted from 
a singularly historical approach to the prophetic books to embracing 
readings that underscore the literary character of the book, the narrative 
portrayal of the prophet Jeremiah has become central to what was 


understood to be the implied message of the book as a whole.” For instance, 
Louis Stulman demonstrates how the book of Jeremiah “presents the life 
and destiny of the prophet on a course that parallels and intersects that of 


the nation.”> And Kathleen O’Connor compellingly argues that “[s|tories 


and poems of Jeremiah’s life mirror aspects of the national disaster”:* 


Whatever their historical connection to the prophet’s life, these texts transcend mere historical 
reporting to incorporate aspects of the nation’s fate. They present Jeremiah as an emblematic 
figure who experiences suffering similar to that of his people. Like them, he is taken captive, 
battered, and starved. He faces death repeatedly and is exiled to a place he did not wish to go. 


Yet he survives that suffering again and again. Because he survives, they may as well.’ 


In addition to the insights of these scholars, I have found the work by 
Laurie Vickroy on trauma narratives to be quite helpful for contemplating 
Jeremiah as a traumatized prophet. In her book Reading Trauma Narratives, 
Vickroy explores the various ways in which the traumatized characters in a 
number of contemporary novels respond to wound-inflicting circumstances 
in which they inevitably find themselves. She argues that by means of 


narrative strategies such as first-person thought reports, fragmented 
memories, and focalizations, readers are drawn into characters’ thoughts 
and actions in the face of adversity. The narrative portrayals of these 
characters not only offer a candid look at the effects of trauma on the 
human psyche, both individually and collectively, but also attest to the 
ability of human beings to, amidst very difficult circumstances, “maintain 
their humanity and resist forces of control and homogenization.”° Effective 
trauma narratives, moreover, have the ability to help readers to reflect 
critically on the thoughts, feelings, and behavior of the traumatized, thus 


“stimulat[ing| readers’ perceptual and ethical frameworks” in the face of 


trauma-inducing situations.’ 


In this regard, I propose that the book of Jeremiah could be considered as 
an extended trauma narrative with the prophet as one of its leading 
characters, seeking to make sense of the exceedingly traumatic events 
associated with the Babylonian invasion and exile that threatened to 
subsume Jeremiah and his fellow Judeans. The so-called the Confessions of 
Jeremiah (Jer 11:18—20; 12:1—6; 15:10-21, 17:14-18; 18:18—23; 20:7-13) 
seem to be particularly suited to be read in terms of the rhetorical strategies 
identified by Vickroy, according to which characters in trauma narratives 
are shown to react to wound-inflicting circumstances. For instance, by 
means of “first-person narration” and the narrative technique of the “I,” the 
reader is presented with some sense of the inner landscape of the character. 
Moreover, in terms of “‘focalization,” the narrator uses the consciousness of 
a character as the “perceptual viewpoint or angle” from which the story is 
told.’ And the literary technique of “qualia,” which can be described as 
instances of subjective, mindful experiences, according to Vickroy, 
corresponds well to trauma narratives given that “trauma experience eludes 
straightforward accounts and is represented better in fragments, brief 
moments of action, or suggestions of emotions.” 

These fragmentary expressions of thoughts and feelings are, moreover, 
closely associated with the “traumatic memories” experienced by trauma 
victims that manifest themselves in what Vickroy describes as “the 
repetitive, intrusive forms of visualizations of the trauma scene, nightmares, 
or associated affects for the most severely wounded.”!° Actually, such 
repetition is a way in which the subject, and his/her witnesses, returns to the 
haunting memories of the original traumatizing events in an attempt to 


revisit it. Kai Erickson says it well: “Our memory repeats to us what we 


haven’t yet come to terms with, what still haunts us.”!! A trauma narrative 
thus serves as a means of reframing these traumatic memories in such a way 
that its haunting character may be put to rest. 

In the rest of this chapter, I will explore various dimensions of the 
narrative portrayal of Jeremiah as a traumatized prophet, which I propose is 
not only central to our understanding of the book of Jeremiah, but may also 
help readers, both then and now, deal with the reality of trauma that 
includes the various options for sense-making amidst trauma. 


PORTRAIT OF A TORMENTED SOUL 


The Burden of Being a Witness 


In the first chapters of the book of Jeremiah, the prophetic mission is 
closely linked to the call “to see” and “to hear.” Already in Jeremiah 1:11- 
13, God calls upon Jeremiah to look and see, first an almond branch and 
then a boiling pot, tilting from the north. God tells Jeremiah that he has 
“seen well” (Jer 1:12), so encapsulating the task of the Seer who is to serve 
not only as witness to God’s word, but also as witness to what is happening 
to the people of his community. 

The reality of the impending danger referenced in these opening images 
is further explicated in subsequent chapters when the prophet Jeremiah is 
“seeing” and describing what is happening to the people in disturbing 
imagery. For instance, in Jeremiah 4:7, the image of a lion emerging from 
its thicket describes the destructive force of the enemy of the north, who 
will come down “to make your land a waste; your cities will be ruins 
without inhabitant” (cf. also Jer 5:22—23). The devastation effected by the 
mighty warriors from far away is evident in Jeremiah 5:17: 


They shall eat up your harvest and your food; they shall eat up your sons and your daughters; 
they shall eat up your flocks and your herds; they shall eat up your vines and your fig trees; they 
shall destroy with the sword your fortified cities in which you trust. 


More gruesome, though, are images of dead bodies that are scattered all 
round. For instance, in Jeremiah 7:33, we see/read how “[t]he corpses of 
this people will be food for the birds of the air, and for the animals of the 


earth; and no one will frighten them away.” Indeed, Jeremiah 8:21—22 
offers the following eyewitness report: 


Death has come up into our windows, it has entered our palaces, to cut off the children from the 
streets and the young men from the squares”. 


The prophetic response following the imperative, “Speak,” is even more 
chilling: 


Thus says the LORD: “Human corpses shall fall like dung upon the open field, like sheaves 
behind the reaper, and no one shall gather them.” 


It is no wonder that the prophet reports in Jeremiah 4:23—27 of a world 
that has come undone. Repeating the phrase “I looked,” the prophet reports 
what is happening to his world. What he sees is a pre-creation chaos where 
whole cities and their inhabitants, and even birds, are no more; the carnage 
and devastation brought about by the tilting, boiling pot of the north is 
complete. 

In addition, the prophet “hears” the anguished cries and shouts of both 
humans, animals, and even the earth. So the prophet in Jeremiah 4:31 
reports hearing the cries as of a woman in labor: 


For I heard a cry as of a woman in labor, anguish as of one bringing forth her first child, the cry 
of daughter Zion gasping for breath, stretching out her hands, “Woe is me! I am fainting before 
killers!” (cf. also Jer 6:24) 


And in Jeremiah 7:34, what the prophet did not hear is highlighted when 
it is said that “the sound of mirth and gladness, the voice of the bride and 
bridegroom in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem” had been 
silenced. 

Probably the most visceral reaction to what the traumatized prophet is 
seeing and hearing is reflected in Jeremiah 4:19-21, drawing particular 
attention to the body in pain: 


My anguish, my anguish! I writhe in pain! Oh, the walls of my heart! My heart is beating 
wildly; I cannot keep silent; for I hear the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. Disaster 
overtakes disaster, the whole land is laid waste. 


Within this lament, the physiological effects of trauma on the speaker’s 
body, presumably the prophet, are clear. However, what the prophet saw 
and heard inevitably also has a great emotional and psychological impact as 


well. In her striking essay on the role of testimony and the witness, 
Shoshana Felman draws on the work of a number of literary figures, such as 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, Stéphane Mallarmé, and Paul Celan, who were all 
compelled to speak and write about what they saw and heard during the 
greatly traumatizing times through which they were living. In all of these 
examples, beyond the obligation of giving testimony, one also finds the 
weight involved with serving as a witness. For instance, the poet Paul Celan 
speaks of “the burden of the witness” that for the most part is solitary in its 
very nature. As he writes: “No one bears witness for the witness .... To bear 
witness is to bear the solitude of a responsibility, and to bear the 


responsibility, precisely, of that solitude.” 1? 

Felman also speaks of how the poetic expressions of both Mallarmé and 
Celan mirror the absolute devastation and the unspeakable atrocities that 
they had witnessed. Felman describes Mallarme’s views regarding the 
“violent experience of linguistic rupture” according to which “the verse is 


violently and deliberately ‘broken.’ ”!3 


As the testimony to an accident which is materially embodied in an accidenting of the verse, 
poetry henceforth speaks with the very power with the very unanticipated impact of its own 
explosion of its medium. !4 


Once again, the cost of witnessing to such unthinkable acts of war and 
displacement should not be underestimated. Celan’s life ended tragically 
with his suicide at age forty-nine, when he drowned himself in the Seine, 
never able to escape what Felman describes as his state of “an evicted 
traveller’—as witness to unspeakable trauma “whose journey has 
originated in the constraint of deportation, in the throes of an ejection from 
his native country.”!> 

In the book of Jeremiah, the burden of serving as witness is clear in the 
numerous laments that follow the heart-rending descriptions of the carnage 
of military invasion. For instance, in Jeremiah 8:10, the call comes to take 
up “weeping and wailing for the mountains, and a lamentation for the 
pastures of the wilderness” because the land has been made a wasteland 
with the lowing of cattle silenced, and birds and animals all having fled 
away. This call is followed by the words of the familiar lament in Jeremiah 
8:22—-9:2 in which a traumatized prophet/God cannot stop crying. The 
prophet, representing God, in a profound display of solidarity is said in 


Jeremiah 8:21 to be broken (hosbarti) because of the brokenness (Seber) of 
“my poor people.” 

It is by seeing what is happening to the people, that the prophet is feeling 
their pain in his own body when it is said that dismay violently seized (zq) 
him.! By means of this expression of pathos, the prophet, and his God, 
represents and embodies the laments that raise up all through the country 
including the wailing women who teach their daughters and neighbors a 
dirge (Jer 9:21—22); the people throughout the land who are begging to 
know whether God still is in Zion (Jer 8:19) and all the earth which is said 
to be mourning as well (Jer 4:28; 12:4). 

It is clear that the prophet could not escape witnessing the devastation of 
his people and his country unscathed. The burden of being a witness, as 
evident in the so-called Confessions of Jeremiah, manifests itself in the 
long-term effects on the psyche, and in particular the wounding of the soul, 
that will be the topic of discussion in the next section. 


The Wounding of the Soul 


In her work on trauma narratives, Vickroy shows how the thoughts, 
emotions, and actions of the characters in these novels are profoundly 
shaped by the wounds left on the minds and souls in the aftermath of 
disaster.'’ Trauma affects individuals’ ability to trust and to form social 
bonds, often leading to constricted emotions and a limited capacity to 
love.!8 Drawing on the work by clinical psychologist Maria Root, Vickroy 
speaks of the increased isolation, the social and emotional withdrawal, the 
frayed interpersonal relationships, the feelings of distrust, and a sense of 
betrayal that typically make up the profile of the traumatized individual.!° 
In the case of Jeremiah, the prophet clearly fits the clinical picture 
outlined by Vickroy. Stulman describes Jeremiah, especially evident in the 
Confessions, as “compulsive, embittered and disillusioned, writhed in pain, 
vengeful, explosive, tormented, tormenting, conflicted.” These strong 
emotions in response to the trauma the prophet had witnessed, as well as 
endured himself, inevitably would have an impact on his social relations as 
well. In this regard, scholars have pointed to the increasing isolation 
experienced by the prophet. In Jeremiah 16:2, the prophet is forbidden to 
marry and have children, or to participate in any social gatherings—neither 
entering “the house of mourning” (Jer 16:5) nor “the house of feasting” (Jer 


16:8). In both instances of mourning and celebrating, Jeremiah is not to eat 
or drink with members of his community, so pointing to the collapse of the 
regular social interactions that would mark the high and low points of 
people’s lives. Typically, this description of what Mary Mills characterizes 
as Jeremiah’s “limited and restricted life” is read on a symbolic level as 
pointing to what the future would hold for the entire community in the face 


of disaster.7! However, instead of a divine command to the prophet that 
calls attention to the plight of the community as a whole, this account of the 
growing social isolation experienced by Jeremiah perhaps could also be 
read as a description of the inevitable reality of a traumatized prophet 
dealing with the effects of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 

Indeed, the portrait we encounter in the Confessions is that of a 
conflicted individual who is deeply plagued by an inner struggle and 
turmoil. In Jeremiah 15:10, the prophet bitterly bemoans the fact that he 
ever had been born, describing himself as “a man of strife and contention.” 
And in Jeremiah 15:17, his words suggests that he has undoubtedly turned 
into the quintessential “angry man”: 


I did not sit in the company of merrymakers, nor did I rejoice; under the weight of your hand I 
sat alone, for you had filled me with indignation. 


Throughout the Confessions, one encounters a tragic prophet 
experiencing an ever-growing state of social disintegration, resulting in 
complete isolation.” This is particularly evident in the growing sense of 
paranoia on the part of Jeremiah, fearing that his family and friends are 
against him. In Jeremiah 18:18—23, Jeremiah addresses God, sharing his 
fears that “they,” whoever they might be, have been digging a pit and 
setting snares to catch him (Jer 18:22). Evident also in his complaint 1s his 
conviction that those close to him are devising a plot to kill him. Mills 


rightly notes that Jeremiah is indeed “suspect[ing] deceit and conspiracy in 


every corner.””> 


The prophet’s journey into an ever-growing place of darkness, which 
today would be described in terms of a deep depression, reaches its nadir in 
Jeremiah 20:14-18, when Jeremiah curses the day of his birth and, like the 


emblematic sufferer Job, essentially wishes he were dead.** 


Cursed be the day on which I was born! The day when my mother bore me, let it not be blessed! 
Cursed be the man who brought the news to my father, saying, “A child is born to you, a son,” 
making him very glad. 


Bemoaning the fact that he had not been killed in the womb with his 
mother’s body serving as his grave, Jeremiah offers up the following 
lament: 


Why did I come forth from the womb to see toil and sorrow, and spend my days in shame? 


This gradual descent into the depths of despair finds an interesting 
parallel in narrative form in the stories that speak of the prophet’s 
incarceration (Jer 20:2-3; Jer 32:2-3; Jer 38:6ff). The stories of 
imprisonment and confinement express the utter social isolation and 
dissolution of social bonds not only experienced by the traumatized prophet 
but, as will be evident in a subsequent section, symbolize the social collapse 


experienced by the community at large.” 

Actually, this social fragmentation is not uncommon in situations of 
trauma. Kai Erickson writes how in communities struck by disaster, 
“whatever fault lines once ran silently through the structure of the larger 
community” often are turned into divisive factions among community 


members.2° As he writes: 


[T]he hardest earned and most fragile accomplishment of childhood, basic trust, can be damaged 
beyond repair by trauma. Human beings are surrounded by layers of trust, radiating out in 
concentric circles like the ripples in a pond. The experience of trauma, at its worst, can mean not 
only a loss of confidence in the self, but a loss of confidence in the surrounding tissue of family 
and community, in the structures of human government, in the larger logics by which 
humankind lives, in the ways of nature itself, and often (if this is really the final step in such a 


succession) in God.” 


The traumatized prophet’s loss of trust in family, friends, and the leaders 
of his community will further be explicated in the following sections. We 
will first consider how Jeremiah’s identity as a prophet serves as a 
contributing factor to the great anguish the prophet experienced, which 
certainly has been exacerbated by the trying times in which Jeremiah found 
himself. And closely linked with this aspect of the traumatized prophet, and 
aligned with what Erickson has said about the breakdown of trust in 
traumatized communities that extends also to God, we will consider the 
effect of Jeremiah’s fraught relationship with God. 


The Weight of Being a Prophet 


For Jeremiah, the weight of being a prophet already is evident in his call 
narrative. His initial response to God’s call is plagued with insecurities, as 
is evident in his complaint that he does not know how to speak for he is 
only a boy (Jer 1:6). God promises to protect him and urges him not to be 
afraid. But from God’s response it is evident that Jeremiah’s ministry as 
prophet is not going to be easy. For the words that God puts in Jeremiah’s 
mouth is a message saturated with violence and destruction: 


See, today I appoint you over nations and over kingdoms, to pluck up and to pull down, to 
destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant. (Jer 1:10) 


It is not at all surprising that this message about uprooting, overthrowing, 
breaking down, and destroying was not well received by Jeremiah’s 
community. The divine words this prophet is called to relay were met with 
outright hostility and even violence, causing the prophet much anguish, as 
evident in his lament in Jeremiah 20:7b-8: 


I have become a laughingstock all day long; everyone mocks me. For whenever I speak, I must 
cry out, I must shout, “Violence and destruction!” For the word of the LORD has become for me 
a reproach and derision all day long. 


Throughout the narrative sections in the book of Jeremiah, one finds 
episode upon episode that present the prophets clash with the 
establishment. This conflict is particularly evident in the showdown in 
Jeremiah 28 between Jeremiah and the “false” prophet Hananiah (cf. also 
the charge against the prophets who prophesied falsely in Jer 5:13, 31; 


14:14; and especially Jer 23:9-31).2® And in Jeremiah’s Confessions, one 
hears the prophet’s own stance on his battle for truth as he, in Jeremiah 
20:10, relays the many hostile voices he hears whispering behind his back 
that are calling to denounce him. His profound experience of alienation is 
particularly evident in that it is his close friends who are waiting for him to 
stumble so that they can get their revenge (cf. also Jer 11:18—20 in which 
Jeremiah voices his fears that his fellow community members are seeking to 
destroy him).7” 

This narrative and poetic portrayal of the weight of being a prophet can 
be understood in a number of different ways. One can view Jeremiah, as 
Stulman would suggest, as “a suffering servant of God,” who is “persecuted 


as a direct result of Judah’s violent reaction to the prose sermons.””? In this 
regard, Jeremiah emerges as the champion of the truth, standing up to the 
establishment associated with the temple and the court who are doing their 
best to protect the status quo.” ' However, given the picture of a traumatized 
prophet whose social relations are inevitably under great pressure, Jeremiah 
could also be understood as suffering an increased state of paranoia, turning 
into what Mills describes as an individual who “sees himself alone against a 


thoroughly hostile world.”?? Indeed, Mills rightly points out that Jeremiah 
is “an outsider both by force and by choice—pushed into that condition by 
social alienation” but also by “choosing it by virtue of condemning fellow 
citizens.” Moreover, Corleen Carvalho, in an intriguing reading that 
focuses on the portrayal of the prophet’s gender identity, highlights the way 
in which this marginalized prophet, whose gender performance throughout 
the book of Jeremiah is marked with ambiguity, clashes with the male 
authority of his time. This conflict may well serve as a contributing factor to 


his experience of alienation and suffering that results also in his eventual 


imprisonment.° j 


Either way, the weight of being a prophet, which is closely associated 
with his position as the classic outsider who finds himself outside of and in 
contention with the mainstream, forms an important dimension of the 
portrayal of the traumatized prophet. It is indeed exhausting to stand alone 
and speak words that inevitably will be met with hostility and even 
violence. We see how the emotional burden suffered by the prophet is 
paralleled and amplified by the physical distress that is his lot. In Jeremiah 
20:2-3, Jeremiah is put into stocks and experiences physical abuse by the 
hand of the chief temple guard Pashhur, whom Jeremiah renames “Terror- 
is-all-around.” In Jeremiah 32:2—3, when the Babylonians were invading 
Jerusalem, the prophet is incarcerated in the court of the guard that was in 
the palace of the king of Judah. The stories of Jeremiah’s imprisonment 
reach a climax in Jeremiah 38:6 when Jeremiah is thrown into a cold, dark 
cistern in the king’s court (luckily without water!) but where he is said to 
sink down into the mud. 

These stories of incarceration, according to Mills, ought thus to be read 
in terms of a focus on the “ ‘pathetic body,’ on which anger causes 


traumatic stress to be inscribed.”*> Focusing also on the symbolic value of 
Jeremiah’s suffering, Mills writes as follows: “The grief felt by the prophet 


in the face of his mission is the equivalent of bodily marks, violently 


inflicted, which in turn signify the coming violent end of the community.”*° 


Finally, the weight of being a prophet is evident in the narrative in 
Jeremiah 36, which relates the laborious process of giving shape to God’s 
word. The story that tells of the delivery of the scroll to the king’s court, 
with the king quite dramatically cutting one piece after another and 
throwing it into the fire, symbolizes the arduous and agonizing labor 
associated with the prophetic act of writing.*’ One can only imagine the 
sheer pain of seeing one’s life’s work quite literally going up in smoke and 
the energy it takes to start the difficult process of writing again what had 
been written (Jer 36:27). Jeremiah 36 also reflects the profound anxiety of 
what would happen when Jeremiah and Baruch are no longer there to 
reconstruct the scroll—an anxiety that is actually reinforced when the book 
of Jeremiah ends without the prophet. Toward the end of the book, Jeremiah 
is taken against his will to Egypt (Jer 43:6), to the very place he had 
vehemently bade the refugees not to go (Jer 42:7—22). This is also the last 
word we will hear of the prophet. By Jeremiah 45, the prophet Jeremiah has 
been replaced by Baruch his scribe, who takes over the prophetic role, and 
eventually by the scroll itself which, as Brummitt and Sherwood poignantly 


write, “surpass[es] the limits of the human body with its limited vocal 


chords in life and its endless silence after death.’>® 


Even though the act of writing and the resultant physical scroll both 
outlive the prophet whose name is associated with the book which is 


typically read as a sign of hope,*” one should not should not relinquish the 
persona of the aging prophet and the traumatizing effect of the loss of 
prophetic identity and agency. The ensuing anguish under the weight of 
being a prophet inevitably also led to a crisis in terms of Jeremiah’s 
relationship with his God. 


An Anguished Believer 


The things that the prophet had seen during the time of war and 
displacement set in motion a great crisis in the way the traumatized prophet 
related to his God.? This crisis of faith is aggravated by the prophet’s 
experience of social marginalization and alienation, in addition to the deep 
anguish associated with being a prophet of God when terror is all around. 


In the first-person accounts of what have been called the Confessions of 
Jeremiah, we are privy to the anguished believer’s struggle with God. 
Robert Carroll writes that “whatever category or description is given to 


these poems [or prayers], the voice in them is certainly one much given to 


complaining or kvetching.”*! 


For instance, in Jeremiah 15:18, the prophet accuses God of being “a 
deceitful brook,” that pretends to be the source of life-giving water, but 
instead emerges as the Deliverer of death and destruction (cf. also the 
haunting image in Jer 23:15 and Jer 8:14 of God giving the people poisoned 
water to drink). 

Jeremiah, moreover, experiences a deep sense of betrayal by God in 
whose service he stood from a very young age. This God had promised to 
protect him and keep him safe (Jer 1:8, 19), but as evident in the previous 
sections, Jeremiah’s reality has been one of suffering and social 
alienation.** The prophet’s angry attack against God reaches a climax in 
Jeremiah 20:7 when Jeremiah accuses God of tricking him, for 
overpowering and prevailing over him. The prophet has been compelled to 
speak the divine word, which he describes as “something like a burning fire 
shut up in my bones” (Jer 20:9). Yet this call to speak words of “violence 
and destruction!” has been the cause of further anguish and suffering on the 
part of the prophet. 

Elsewhere I have argued how the rather challenging imagery that the 


prophet uses for God in Jeremiah 20, which includes sexualized language,** 
captures the multiple layers of violation experienced by the prophet and 
may be understood as part of the traumatized individual’s process of 
coming to terms with disaster." In a context where, as Kathleen O’Connor 
has argued, “the very traditions, beliefs and rituals that stood like a canopy 
of protection and trust over the community prove useless,” Jeremiah’s 
laments portray an anguished believer who engages in the courageous act of 
challenging God, in the name of God. So one finds that Jeremiah is using 
both traditional metaphors such as the Liberator-Warrior God who delivers 
the needy from the hands of evildoers (Jer 20:11, 13) as well as some 


deeply disturbing, one could say, blasphemous, imagery of a God who had 


violated him, by challenging his current reality.” With reference to 


Jeremiah 20, I propose that “finding new language to speak to and about 


God is an important element of responding to trauma that also constitutes a 


crucial step along the often difficult road towards healing and recovery.”48 


Once more, in this expression of faith as disputation and contention, 
Jeremiah emerges as a representative for a community for whom the clear 
tenets of their faith, according to which suffering falls on the wicked while 
the good prosper and thrive, no longer prove to be self-evident. As Stulman 
argues, “the portrayal of Jeremiah’s prophetic experience, especially his 
suffering, calls into question and then shatters these stable and congruent 
categories.” By drawing attention to his own afflicted body and psyche, 
Jeremiah becomes a precursor to believers in many times and many places 
who hold God accountable for the great personal and communal suffering 
they have seen. 


Several scholars have argued that Jeremiah functions as a “symbolic, 
“archetypal,” or “representative” figure—the narrative portrayal of his 
suffering taking on “paradigmatic force.”°° In terms of the literary strategy 
of focalization, one can say that the story of a traumatized community is 
told by the narrative depiction of one very traumatized individual.° i 

In general, the emphasis has fallen upon Jeremiah as “wounded 
survivor.” Stulman argues that even though Jeremiah suffers greatly, 
nevertheless he survives.°* And O’Connor in contemporary terms describes 
the prophet as a type of action figure who survives one ordeal after 


another.°> These scholars both show how the narrative account of 
Jeremiah’s perseverance amidst great suffering on a symbolic level mirrors 
the story of Israel, suggesting that no matter what the people are enduring, 
they will survive. Stulman says it well: 


[T]he text heralds through the word and the literary persona of Jeremiah that new life and 
blessing would arise out of exile and death .... [T]he community is assured of survival as a 


wounded yet reconfigured entity that would once again enjoy the blessings of God.” 


However, in order to do justice to the suffering of this traumatized 
individual and his equally traumatized community, it may be important to, 
as Mills has suggested, keep in mind “the abiding impact of pain and on the 


need to forefront this matter, giving pain its own space.” To stay a bit 
longer in the narrative portrayal of the traumatized prophet also serves the 
purpose of honoring the long journey through darkness that is powerfully 
expressed in the literary shape of the book which begins with traumatic 
prophecy and burgeoning violence, takes respite in glimpses of hope 
(Jeremiah 29-32), and reverts to the difficult process of recovering from 
trauma in the rest of the book of Jeremiah. 


Narratives of pain and loss moreover may serve as a moral activity.” 
According to Mills, the absurdity of pain can be said to reside on “the 
border between sense and non-sense, between familiar and strange, between 
repair and renewal of what ‘has always been,’ and a destruction which in 


turn deconstructs that orientation to known value-systems.”°’ One should 
note as well that it is a small step from the absurdity of pain, to pain as 
atrocity that defies any attempts at meaning—a case in point, Jeremiah and 


his people become victims of what can only be described as political 


terrorism.°® 


At the center of this candid portrayal of the body and psyche in pain, one 
encounters elements of insight into the possibility of response to the absurd 
reality of pain. In an intriguing interpretation, Clements considers Jeremiah 
32 to be a turning point in the book. At the height of the narrative account 
of trauma and suffering that features an incarcerated, confined prophet 
amidst the siege of the Babylonian Empire, one finds a very small story of a 
cousin who comes to visit Jeremiah while in prison, asking his uncle to buy 
a plot of land in Anathoth. Clements views this incident as “the moment of 
greatest breakthrough for Jeremiah” as it attests to the importance of 
shifting viewpoints and of reframing tragic events.” This glimpse into the 
personal life of the traumatized prophet is also considered by Clements to 
be paradigmatic in that it encapsulates a change in perspective for the 
people as a whole. This is evident in the declaration in Jeremiah 32:15: 
“Houses and fields and vineyards shall again be bought in this land.” But 
beyond the symbolic nature of this account, what is truly fascinating is the 
change represented in the traumatized prophet himself. According to 
Clements, 


[t]he import of this shifting viewpoint lies in the fact that, after the catastrophe had fallen upon 
Jerusalem and the city lay in ruins, Jeremiah chose to stay amid these ruins to savor the reality 


of a new beginning.” 


A further example of shifting viewpoints is evident in the way in which 
the future is imagined to be different. Carvalho describes Jeremiah as a 
liminal character who mirrors the liminal situation of “the refugees after the 
war with Babylon.”®! As an unmarried male who either has lost his wife, or 
is prevented from marrying by the tragic circumstances in which he finds 
himself, the prophet represents the loss of power, privilege, and prestige 
associated with Jerusalem’s vitality and viability. Note the way in which the 
formerly elite male members are portrayed in female terms as a violated, 
weeping Daughter Zion, and a shouting, vulnerable Woman in Labor.®” 

However, from the ashes of this old order, a new world is 1magined—a 
world in which “a woman shall surround a warrior” (Jer 31:22). Much has 
been written about the meaning of this enigmatic text; however, as Carvalho 
points out, in terms of the broader literary context that frequently sees the 
blurring of gender categories, it is significant that a gendered symbol is 
utilized in order to envision the new utopia.’ She argues as follow: 


The presentation of gender inversion as a sign of God’s “new thing” that comforts a weeping 
feminized city and offers a vision of restoration for a male audience does not reinforce the 


patriarchal assumptions found in other parts of the book. It subverts i 


This change in perspective that involves imagining a different reality 
where things will be different can indeed be said to be a source of hope. It 
suggests moving in and thorough and beyond the pain to find again new 


ways of living individually and together, which, as Judith Hermann has 


suggested, is the hallmark of recovery after trauma. 


CONCLUSION 


Vickroy has suggested that a key characteristic of trauma narratives is that 
we as readers are drawn into the complex world of its traumatized 
characters. In this process of reading, we are engaged, both “cognitively 
and emotionally,” as well as challenged to serve as “interlocutors and 
interpreters of multiple viewpoints.”°° In the case of reading the extended 
trauma narrative of Jeremiah, with a traumatized prophet as its main 
character, we may have grown in our insight in the distinct ways in which 
the prophet and his people reacted to this most difficult time in their history. 


But perhaps even more significant is that we as readers have been 
challenged to be aware of how we think and act and respond in situations of 
crisis and conflict. 
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CHAPTER 21 


IMPRISONED IN PROSE 


Narrating Jeremiah s Confinement and the 
Babylonian Assault of Jerusalem 


KEITH BODNER 


THE lengthy and intermittent prose sections of the book of Jeremiah often 
refract an intensely personal perspective and reveal a subtle artistry that is 
at work in these stories of the prophet during Jerusalem’s last days as the 
Babylonian military is maneuvering to strike the city. At the same time, 
these poignant chapters can also prove frustrating owing to a lack of 
obvious temporal sequencing and the numerous chronological dislocations 
across the breadth of the book.! In many respects, chapter 38 is a typical 
example that underscores the challenges of reading the prose sections of 
Jeremiah and its particular narrative design: it is a compelling episode, but 
some scholars have argued that there are awkward repetitions with the 
preceding material in chapter 37. Within the wider context, the surrounding 
prose material provides snapshots of tempestuous years of tumult and stress 
fractures leading to the siege and eventual overthrow of Jerusalem. 
Together these snapshots form a collage, an often chaotic picture of 
polarized positions and a discourse of incivility, with galvanized factions 
and partisan politics amidst a swirling vortex of uncertainty and upheaval. 
Near the end of this extended portrait that culminates in Jerusalem’s 
collapse is chapter 38, where both familiar figures and new actors appear on 
stage for an account of the prophet under attack in a city under siege. Not 
only is Jeremiah incarcerated, but he is subsequently cast into a deeper and 
more claustrophobic level of confinement—an empty cistern not without its 
own grim symbolism—yet is dramatically rescued through a daring mission 
led by a seemingly unlikely candidate. In this chapter I will undertake a 
close reading of chapter 38, with three interrelated aims: first, to explore the 
various characters, ranging from the prophet and the king, to the insiders of 


the royal court, and an outsider, Ebed-Melech the Cushite; second, to probe 
the contribution of each scene to this critical sector of the prophet’s career, 
and draw attention to the narrative strategies that are artfully deployed in 
this chapter; third, to briefly reflect on the role of this episode in the book of 
Jeremiah, for it could be that chapter 38—on the threshold of exile— 
unfolds a kind of narrative experience that plunges the reader into the 
maelstrom of Jerusalem’s confusion and anxieties in the final hours leading 
up to the city’s demolition and the deportation of the citizenry. 


ZLEDEKIAH AND THE COURT IN JEREMIAH 37 


Although my primary interest in this essay is chapter 38, I will begin with a 
few remarks on chapter 37 in order to introduce the king and the internal 
dynamics of Jerusalem’s political turmoil. Bereft of competent advisors 
after the removal of Jehoiachin and other leading individuals, Zedekiah— 
whose name is changed from Mattaniah (2 Kgs 24:17) by the Babylonian 
overlords as a gesture of authority and reflex of their hegemony and his 
tenuous status as a vassal—faces a daunting task as Judah’s king during 
such ferment. The conditions under which Zedekiah came to the throne and 
other events in his career are important, but for this essay several scenes in 
chapter 37 are of particular interest since Jeremiah’s imprisonment is bound 
up with the political machinations of Zedekiah’s court that is riven with 
conflicting agendas. Suffice it to say that the king is in a weakened position 
because of his exiled nephew and the fact that he is surrounded by an 
antagonistic court in a time of nerve-racking geopolitical tensions. The 
formulaic evaluation in the introductory verses of the chapter report that 
neither Zedekiah nor his courtiers finally listen (yaw) to the divine word 
spoken through the prophet, but there are multiple occasions where the king 
hosts a private consultation and has every opportunity to hear the prophet 
personally. Consequently, the circumstances whereby Zedekiah ultimately 
does not act on Jeremiah’s words form the dramatic subject matter for the 
next two chapters, and we begin by considering three aspects of chapter 37. 

First, there is a glimpse of the prophet’s role in Jerusalem’s political 
arena in 37:3—10, as the king sends a delegation to ask for prayer during a 
rare moment of respite: as Pharaoh’s army advances from Egypt, the 
Babylonians withdraw from Jerusalem. The removal of troops has a certain 


effect: it temporarily removes the superpowers from the stage and focuses 
exclusively on the actors of Judah. The reprieve might have brought some 
relief to the king, but it only seems to usher in new contours of unease. It is 
not specified why Zedekiah asks for prayer, but it could be that the 
momentary hiatus allows the king an opportunity to break from the confines 
of his court and seek another voice. There is no prayer in this scene, 
however, only a prophetic riposte declaring that the Egyptians will return to 
their own land, and so any hopes of a pharaonic rescue are illusory. Not 
only will Babylon return, but the prophecy of their scorching conquest is 
punctuated with a stunning image: even if only wounded soldiers confined 
to their tents remain, they will nonetheless rise up and torch the city (v. 10). 
By means of this oracle, Zedekiah is acquainted with the inevitability of 
Babylonian firestorm, and entertaining any hope to the contrary is 
delusional. A considerable amount of narrative energy is invested in this 
temporary reprieve, for as we will see, the king has opportunity for a 
personal reprieve despite the circumstances. 

Second, the reader is afforded a glimpse of the rabid partisanship within 
the royal court in 37:11—16. These arresting scenes also occur during the 
brief respite occasioned by the Babylonian withdrawal—itself precipitated 
by the Egyptian troop movements described earlier—as Jeremiah ventures 
toward the Benjamin Gate. It seems clear enough that Jeremiah is leaving 
the city to settle a property matter in Anathoth; chapter 32 relates an episode 
that may well take place after this one, an episode where Jeremiah receives 
a visit from his cousin Hanamel, and the property transaction becomes a 
gesture that illustrates and underscores the divine promise that the land will 
be restored in the future. In the vicinity of the gate, however, Jeremiah is 
apprehended by an otherwise unknown sentry named Irijah who accuses 
him of treacherous defection (probably on the basis of incidents such as Jer 
21:9) despite Jeremiah’s protests to the contrary. The harsh treatment at the 
hands of Irijah and the officials who beat Jeremiah indicate how threatening 
his subversive claims are viewed by this political faction, and they proceed 
to imprison him in the house of Jonathan the scribe. By any measure, this is 
a strange site of confinement: “Why the home of the royal secretary was 
used as a prison is not said. Perhaps other places of detention were full; or 
perhaps the secretary’s house was a ‘maximum-security prison’ for 
dangerous political offenders” (Bright 1965, 229). Whether Irijah and his 
colleagues have commandeered the house of Jonathan or whether Jonathan 


himself is a member of their party is unknown (see Leuchter 2008, 119). 
But a certain irony is inescapable: the prophet has warned (e.g., Jer 8:8) 
about the lying pen of the scribes as a dangerous instrument, only to be now 
held captive in the dungeon-house of a scribe. On a practical level, the 
house evidently contains a pit (bdr) from which Jeremiah will need be 
rescued by the king in the next scene, but in due course he will be cast by 
the same faction into a more foreboding pit (bdr), as we will see. 

Third, some insight concerning the relationship between the prophet and 
king is imparted in 37:17—21. After Jeremiah has been detained in 
Jonathan’s house for many days (vamim rabbim), he is brought to the palace 
for a secret meeting with the king. Earlier Zedekiah sent a delegation to 
request prayer from the prophet, but now a more furtive atmosphere 
envelopes the scene as Zedekiah quietly asks if there is a word from the 
LORD. Intentionally withheld from the reader are some crucial data: have 
the Egyptians left and have the Babylonians returned (or are they poised to 
resume their menacing presence)? On the one hand, Zedekiah has already 
been classified as a king who does not listen to the divine voice, yet on the 
other hand, he now organizes an audience with the prophet in order to ask if 
there is such a word. A surprisingly ambiguous and conflicted portrait of the 
king emerges in this scene, although it is plausible that various political 
exigencies (i.e., Egypt’s retreat and a renewed Babylonian offensive) have 
prompted Zedekiah’s desperate measure: he summons Jeremiah from the 
dungeon on account of his own tortured conscience. Given the recent 
history and under the present circumstances, it is hard to know what the 
king could possibly be expecting here. What he receives, regardless, is a 
terse oracle about his own doom at the hands of the Babylonians: 
Jeremiah’s word earlier in the chapter (from a place of relative freedom) is 
colorful and rich with metaphor, whereas this oracle (as he is secretly 
summoned from confinement) is unadorned and monochrome. The prophet 
continues, however, by addressing his opponents—lambasting the “false” 
prophets for their triumphant rhetoric and fake news (implying that the 
Babylonians have indeed returned to the land), and in turn making a request 
for better personal conditions. As an act of solidarity, simple human 
decency, or as compensation to keep quiet about the meeting, the king 
grants Jeremiah’s request and he is transferred to the courtyard of the 
guardhouse (v. 21) with some modest provisions. So, Jeremiah is granted a 
temporary reprieve at the end of this chapter—much like the city at the 


outset of the chapter—but for both it is bound to soon get worse, as is 
evident in the next installment of the story where a faction of courtiers 
assumes center stage. 


SEDITIOUS CHARGES (38:1-6) 


Scholars have debated the chronology at work in the opening sentence of 
chapter 38, as a group of four officials (Shephatiah son of Mattan, Gedaliah 
son of Pashhur, Jucal son of Shelemiah, and Pashhur son of Malchiah) are 
reported to hear the words of the prophet about the surety of a Babylonian 
takeover (see Lundbom 2004, 51; Callaway 1999, 175; O’Connor 2001, 
519). Does this scene occur after the events of chapter 37, or some time 
before? If Jeremiah is confined to the prison compound, it does not 
naturally suggest a spatial setting with lots of public traffic whereby his 
message can be heard by all the people (qol-ha’am, v. 1). But in the absence 
of any textual marker or clue that indicates a flashback, perhaps the reader 
is to assume that despite the confinement and relative immobility, the 
prophet continues to proclaim the word (to whoever is within earshot, and 
maybe expressly for those court officials who have already tried to silence 
him in the dungeon of Jonathan’s house). It could be, therefore, that the 
image of Jeremiah that is conveyed is one who is not so easily silenced, and 
by extension, the divine word is not easy to restrain, even in prison. As it 
stands, the narrative structure provides an image of the prophet trapped in 
concentric circles of irony: the city itself is a virtual prison, and its inmates 
—the citizens of Jerusalem—will soon be handed over for a sentencing. No 
doubt this is why the prophet is so dangerous for the court faction, as 
Jeremiah is indefatigable in proclaiming the divine word, and neither torture 
nor incarceration in Jonathan’s dungeon has any demonstrable effect in 
curbing his pronouncements. 

In response to Jeremiah’s words, the four court officials approach the 
king, urging capital punishment: “This man needs to be put to death, for he 
is weakening the resolve of those soldiers who remain in this city, and the 
resolve of all the people by speaking such words to them. For this man is 
not seeking the well-being of these people, but rather evil!” (v. 4). Whether 
they handcuff Jeremiah and drag him before the king or make their 
accusation from afar is unknown, but they are clearly calling for a death 


sentence with an absence of any deferential language when addressing the 
monarch (in contrast to the prophet’s own words to Zedekiah in 37:20; 
Roncace 2005, 69). The timing of their actions merits some consideration, 
for earlier they are not recorded as seeking the king’s permission for beating 
Jeremiah nor confining him in Jonathan’s house. But if the Egyptians have 
withdrawn and the Babylonians have returned, Jeremiah’s discouraging 
utterances are even more difficult to countenance, and so now the time has 
come for a more serious solution to this problem. Furthermore, since 
Jeremiah is now under a form of royal protection (37:21), the courtiers 
perceive the need to act in a more assertive manner and force the king’s 
hand. Later in the narrative, a pro-Egyptian faction will cause much 
mischief in Judah and for Jeremiah personally (chapters 41—44), and so this 
gang of four anticipates the insurrectionary activities of Ishmael and 
Johanan son of Kareah that disrupt the fragile community left behind in the 
wake of Babylonian dismantling. 

Given Zedekiah’s request for prayer at the outset of chapter 37, it is 
possible that the courtiers expect a measure of royal resistance, and hence 
their voluble demand and strident rhetoric. But given the circumstances of 
Zedekiah’s secret interview in chapter 37, it is likewise evident that he fears 
this faction and therefore is hesitant to risk any public identification with 
the prophet. Consequently, the king’s response to the courtiers in verse 5 is 
a pivotal moment in the story: “Behold, he is in your hand, for there is 
nothing the king is able to do against you.” On the basis of his earlier 
actions—including transferring the prisoner to less oppressive quarters—it 
was possible that Zedekiah would refuse to acquiesce to the courtiers’ 
demand. But in his third-person reply he sounds rather helpless when 
confronted with the demands of this faction, and reveals nothing of his own 
feelings toward the prophet. In light of the larger storyline, a particular view 
of the king begins to emerge: “Exilic readers would probably infer from the 
admission of powerlessness on the part of King Zedekiah (v. 5) that these 
disastrous events were not simply the fault of the king; pro-Egyptian 
officials had gained de facto control of governmental power and policies” 
(Fretheim 2002, 559). After their clandestine interview, the king granted 
Jeremiah a daily loaf of bread, but now he is presented as unable to resist 
his court faction. He must suspect that they plan to permanently silence the 
prophet, but his political position and need for survival are presumably 
more important to him, though in the end this will prove disastrous. 


Apart from any practical reasons that the courtiers choose to lower 
Jeremiah into a cistern with ropes, their actions evoke memories of Joseph’s 
treatment at the hands of his brothers in Genesis 37:24 (cf. 42:21). In the 
antecedent Genesis account the brothers are persuaded to throw Joseph into 
the pit in order avoid the charge of first-degree murder and thus be “guilty 
of his blood,” and simultaneously negate his earlier dreams of their 
diminution (Gen 37:5—11). This is one of several allusions to the Joseph 
narrative in Jeremiah’s career, and I will return briefly to this thread later. 
Meanwhile, when Zedekiah’s courtiers cast the prophet into an empty 
cistern, it implies that they are starving him to death, a gesture that refracts 
several facets of the larger storyline: “Jeremiah’s fate at the hands of the 
officials parallels that of the city’s fate at the hands of the Babylonians. Just 
as Jeremiah was left in the cistern to suffer a slow death by starvation (38:9) 
and neglect, so too the city was slowly being starved to death by the siege. 
Jeremiah was being punished for treason against the city (in the officials’ 
view); the city was being punished for unfaithfulness to the Babylonians 
(and, in Jeremiah’s view, to Yahweh as well)” (Roncace 2005, 75). Perhaps 
the courtiers subject the prophet to a public spectacle to emphasize their 
apparent political victory over this nemesis, and this might be why they 
choose an otherwise obscure location (“the cistern of Malchiah, the king’s 
son”) that is identified with Judah’s royal family. Commentators are not 
certain about the identity of Malchiah, but in chapter 39 the king’s sons will 
be put to the sword at Riblah by Nebuchadrezzar (Lundbom 2004, 68; 
Fretheim 2002, 521). As we will see in the next scenes, Jeremiah himself 
will have a chance to escape his death sentence in the suffocating cistern, 
but Zedekiah and the other royal offspring will not. The prophet will be 
extended clemency by the conquering Babylonians, whereas the king’s 
family are treated as rebels and are summarily executed. 


UNCOMMON VALOR (38:7-13) 


On previous occasions Jeremiah has been in dire situations, but receives 
assistance from various quarters: some of the elders of the land (along with 
Ahikam son of Shaphan) speak up on his behalf in chapter 26 when there 
are cries for his death, and when Jehoiakim sends agents to arrest the 
prophet and Baruch after burning the scroll they are confounded because 


“God had hidden them” (36:26). At a perilous moment after Jeremiah is 
lowered into the empty cistern in 38:6, a new character is introduced in the 
next verse who has not previously appeared in the storyline. 

To this point in chapters 37—38 the central figures have been insiders 
(such as the king, his courtiers, and the prophet), but Ebed-Melech the 
Cushite is a consummate outsider, and there is no explanation as to why he 
is in the city, nor of his role in the political affairs of the day. Even his name 
(“servant of the king”) carries an ambiguity, for it is uncertain which king 
he serves, or why the narrator underscores that he is a eunuch (Birdsong 
2017, 112—113; Sadler 2005, 93—96). 

Ebed-Melech approaches the king when he is seated at the Benjamin 
Gate, the same spatial setting where Iryah earlier arrested Jeremiah, 
although it is not clear if the king is conducting judicial proceedings 
(Coulibaly 2006, 930). If the king is conducting judicial matters, then 
perhaps Ebed-Melech’s timing is strategic. It is not specified where the 
gang of four previously approached the king, but it is possible that Ebed- 
Melech waits until the king 1s sitting at the gate—the place where justice is 
supposed to be administered (e.g., Deut 25:7)—and so leverages the setting 
to buttress his case. A contrast between Ebed-Melech and the courtiers can 
be perceived, with Ebed-Melech emerging as both clever and courageous in 
the context. 

When imploring the king at the Benjamin Gate in verse 9, Ebed-Melech 
is deferential, but with some urgency he places emphasis on the prophet’s 
inhumane treatment at the hands of those who have acted with evil intent. 
An unusual verbal aspect (“and he has died”), combined with the report of 
the prophet’s imminent starvation, gives the impression that this speech is a 
passionate appeal to the royal conscience and a call for Zedekiah’s 
immediate action, as opposed to the waffling that has marked his reign thus 
far. Ebed-Melech’s words must be effective enough, because there is a 
decisive reversal of the king’s earlier submission to the four courtiers. No 
deliberation on Zedekiah’s part is presented, only an urgent command to 
Ebed-Melech: “Take in your hand from here thirty (sheloshim) men and 
bring up Jeremiah the prophet from the cistern before he dies.” Readers of 
the NRSV and other translations will note a numerical discrepancy here 
and, along with a host of commentators, emend the text to read three 
instead of thirty. Such textual problems are encountered elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible. In 1 Samuel 6:19 the MT reads that 50,070 people are struck 


down in Beth Shemesh for looking into the ark of the covenant after its 
return from Philistine territory, and numerous English versions opt for “70” 
despite a paucity of text-critical evidence. 

Here in Jeremiah 38:10 there is likewise scant warrant for emendation: 
John Bright concedes that the Hebrew text reads thirty, “but that is far more 
men than would have been needed, and is probably an error” (1965, 231). 
Bright is obviously correct that thirty men are not required to physically lift 
the prophet out of the cistern, but more surprising is any perceived motive 
for Zedekiah mentioning such a large number: if he was authorizing a 
covert operation, then three makes sense, but the number thirty is much 
more obvious and surely a noticeable contingent. When the reading thirty is 
retained, Zedekiah then has a glimpse of backbone: “The reader may be 
surprised by the king’s quick reversal or they may see it as consistent with 
his lack of character. The king then commands Ebed-melech to take thirty 
men (many translations have ‘three men’ with only the support of a 
fourteenth-century Hebrew manuscript) to pull Jeremiah up from the 
cistern” (Parker 2007, 357). Conflicts between the king and his court have 
been a hallmark of these two chapters, and perhaps this is the occasion for 
Zedekiah to assert his will against the aggressive court faction. It is also 
possible that he is testing the resolve of those court officials, perhaps even 
at Ebed-Melech’s expense (cf. Dearman 2002, 379: “The need for thirty 
men is not for the task of pulling Jeremiah out of the cistern but for 
controlling any attempts to stop Ebed-Melech’’). 

Ebed-Melech is resolute in complying with the king’s order, but in verse 
11 there is a comparatively lengthy digression. In the midst of a terse and 
tense narrative, Ebed-Melech fetches some old rags from the king’s house, 
and directs Jeremiah to pad the ropes before he is extracted from the cistern. 
Such actions draw attention to the prophet on the verge of collapse, and 
indirectly illustrates the close call: Jeremiah has almost been claimed by 
starvation, and the four officials from Zedekiah’s court have silenced him 
permanently. But one guesses that the tender and deliberate narration has 
another purpose. A portrait materializes of the foreign Ebed-Melech’s 
heroic care of the prophet, juxtaposed with the antithetical treatment by that 
faction of Jerusalem’s political elite who are so harsh and death-dealing. 
Parallels have been observed between Ebed-Melech’s efforts and the daring 
operation of Obadiah in 1 Kings 18. In the days of Ahab and Jezebel, the 
steward of Ahab’s house, Obadiah, hides one hundred prophets in caves (on 


the similar names and actions, see Roncace 2005, 94-95; Sadler 2005, 94— 
96; for a differing position, see Carroll 1986, 683). If the parallel is 
plausible, then a comparison is made between the recalcitrance of northern 
Israel during the reign of Ahab and the actions of the court officials during 
the Babylonian threat, a comparison that could be further interpreted as an 
indictment of Zedekiah’s officials. Here in the Jeremiah narrative, Ebed- 
Melech will return to the storyline briefly in chapter 39, but meanwhile 
Zedekiah now seeks another audience with Jeremiah after the latter has 
been restored to the courtyard of the guard courtesy of the Cushite’s bold 
initiative. As it turns out, this third conversation will be the longest (and the 
last) recorded interaction between the king and the prophet. 


THIRD ENTRANCE (38:14—23) 


Royal persistence in seeking the prophet has to be acknowledged, although 
it is not stated why the king has him brought “to the third entrance (el- 
mabo’ hasselisi) of the LORD’s house” for the interview. The Benjamin 
Gate where Ebed-Melech made his approach was a public place of legal 
affairs, whereas this more obscure site within the precincts of the Jerusalem 
temple is private and personal. Some scholars identify this location with 
“the entrance of [the] king” that is removed (and subsequently restored?) 
during Ahaz’s renovations in 2 Kings 16:18, but any certainty is elusive. 
But if scholars cannot locate the entrance, perhaps the same holds for 
Zedekiah’s courtiers, in which case the third entrance has an element of 
secrecy and prevents any eavesdropping from those officials who are surely 
angry with the king’s reversal and the prophet’s recent extraction from the 
miry clay of the empty cistern. Furthermore, the image of a desperate king 
seeking a prophetic word in the temple environment is reminiscent of 
Hezekiah, who went to the temple at the height of the Assyrian crisis and in 
due course received an oracle of hope from the prophet Isaiah. However, 
there will not be an oracle of rescue for Zedekiah here at the third entrance; 
instead, there will only be a dreadful forecast akin to Jeremiah’s words 
spoken at the gate of the same temple back in chapter 7 about Jerusalem 
being destroyed like Shiloh. 

The clandestine interview begins tentatively in verse 14 with the king’s 
preamble: “I am asking a word from you, do not hide anything from me.” 


Shades of the doomed Eli insisting that young Samuel not hide anything 
from him are evoked in this scene (see 1 Sam 3:17). On that occasion— 
likewise taking place in a sanctuary soon to be destroyed by a foreign 
invader—the neophyte Samuel had received a nocturnal vision concerning 
the fate of Eli’s house, with Eli himself falling backward and breaking his 
neck shortly afterward. Jeremiah has not seemed to be in the habit of hiding 
much from Zedekiah to this point, but he does take the opportunity to 
remind the king that he faces a constant threat of death while the king has 
consistently refused to listen. Out of desperation or as a token of good faith 
here at the third entrance, Zedekiah swears a secret oath—invoking the 
“God who has made for us this nefesh”—and extends a guarantee to 
Jeremiah that he will not be handed over to those seeking his life (v. 16). 
Whether Zedekiah was expecting some words of counsel from Jeremiah or 
something else, he receives an oracle without much deviation from previous 
utterances: if the king surrenders, his life will be spared and the city will not 
be burned; otherwise, he should brace himself for incendiary disaster. In the 
next sequence of dialogue with the prophet, however, more information 
surfaces that problematizes the notion of surrender for Zedekiah. Consider 
Robert Alter’s elegant rendering of Zedekiah’s anxiety and Jeremiah’s 
climactic words of prophetic vision: 


'9 And King Zedekiah said to Jeremiah, “I am worried about the Judahites who have gone over 


to the Chaldeans, lest they give me into their hands and they abuse me.” 20 And Jeremiah said, 
“They will not give you over. Heed, pray, the voice of the LORD that I speak to you, that it be 


well with you, and you live. 21 But should you refuse to go out, this is the word that the LORD 


has shown me. 22 Look, all the women who have remained in the house of the king of Judah are 
to be brought out to the commanders of the king of Babylonia, and, look, they say: 


‘They deceived you and prevailed over you, 
The men who were your intimates. 

Your feet have sunk in mud, 

They have fallen back.’ 


23 And all your wives and your children are to be brought out to the Chaldeans, and you yourself 
shall not escape from their hand, for in the hand of the king of Babylonia you shall be caught, 
and this city shall be burned in fire.” 


Through the literary technique of delayed exposition, the reader only now 
discovers—by means of Zedekiah’s own speech—that the king has had 


other fears on his mind.’ In this secret interview with the prophet, Zedekiah 


reveals his projected anxiety about yet another faction of Judahites: he is 
afraid of abuse (wehit‘allelu-bi) at the hands of those who already have 
surrendered. The reader immediately recalls the predicament of Saul in the 
throes of battle against the Philistines on Mount Gilboa, when he 
commands his armor-bearer to run him through lest he suffer abuse 
(wehit‘allelu-bi) at the hands of the uncircumcised (1 Sam 31:4). In 
Zedekiah’s case, however, he fears his own people, enhancing the picture of 
a wavering king pulled in multiple directions in the midst of a nation 
divided against itself. Although Jeremiah quickly allays such fears with 
what is, under the circumstances, as close as Zedekiah will get to a hopeful 
oracle, the prophet seems unconvinced because he then shares a reasonably 
lengthy and complex vision. 

The centerpiece of the vision in verses 22—23 features a chorus of new 
characters, women of the royal palace who refuse to be silenced, chanting 
derision to the king as they are marched into an uncertain future that no 
doubt involves sexual violence and captivity (cf. Obadiah 7; Job 6:15—17; 
Fretheim 2002, 525). According to the lyrics of their taunt, Zedekiah has 
been seduced by the political rhetoric of his trusted friends and now is stuck 
in the mud; there will be no rescue—as with Jeremiah—because those 
friends who merely used the king are nowhere to be seen. In an ironic 
reversal of Jeremiah’s situation, the king is helplessly trapped and has been 
betrayed (see also Green 2013, 136); unlike the prophet, his treacherous 
friends are unwilling to facilitate any escape. In terms of further effect, a 
sense of immediacy is conveyed by the double use of the hinneh particle in 
the lyrics of the taunt, as recognized by a prominent commentator of the 
Reformation: “Calvin says the repeated particle is to lead Zedekiah to the 
very scene itself’ (cited in Lundbom 2004, 77). Through the appalling 
vividness of the scene with the taunting women, one guesses that the 
prophet is trying to elicit an emotive reaction from Zedekiah that in turn 
will engender a departure from his typical paralysis. Zedekiah imagines that 
he will be treated like sport at the hands of the defectors if he surrenders, 
but an even worse legacy of shame awaits him otherwise. As the 
multilayered oracle ends here at the third entrance, it leaves the reader 
wondering if the king is more interested in his own safety than in 
preventing the city from the flames. Based on Zedekiah’s response to the 
oracle in verses 24—26, the immediate threat of his courtiers militates 
against any longer-term strategic thinking. 


DISINGENUOUS DENOUEMENT (38:24-28) 


Despite the stealthy precautions around his meeting with Jeremiah at the 
third entrance of the temple, Zedekiah still fears a “wikileak” and takes 
extensive measures to protect both himself and (presumably) the prophet 
from the officials. Consequently, the king must trust that Jeremiah will not 
betray his confidence, ironically unlike those “friends” who have deceived 
him in the oracle (v. 22). To that end, the king drafts a convincing script that 
includes a reference to the house of Jonathan the scribe that was turned into 
a prison. Indeed, the awkward syntax of the king’s speech (“But if the 
captains hear that I have spoken with you, and if they come to you and say 
to you, “Report to us what you said to the king! Don’t hide it from us, and 
we won’t put you to death, and what the king said to you’”) that is 
smoothed over in English translations comports well with the nervous, 
agitated deportment of a king pulled in multiple directions. After the long 
oracle urging Zedekiah to surrender, it seems as though the scenario of his 
officials interrogating the prophet just occurred to him, and thus he quickly 
directs Jeremiah to lie to the delegation. The king had just expressed his 
fear of abuse at the hands of those who had already surrendered to the 
Babylonians in verse 19, and now he takes measures to protect himself from 
another faction of the Judean elite here in verses 24—26. 

Zedekiah’s hypothetical scenario, as it turns out, is exactly what 
transpires, as the officials indeed show up, and question the prophet (v. 27). 
Previously, Ahijah the sentry was arguing with Jeremiah about lying, but 
now the prophet does dissemble (to Ahijah’s faction) on the king’s 
recommendation. Nevertheless, even though Zedekiah—in his most 
proactive scene in the entire narrative—has correctly anticipated the actions 
of his officials, it is not clear how they find out about the clandestine 
meeting. The Jerusalem court now appears even more ominous—a place 
where surveillance and rumor circulate and surely create an atmosphere of 
mistrust and suspicion. For his part, Jeremiah is evidently willing to 
acquiesce to the king’s plan, and speaks his lines like any reasonably 
competent actor. Since their conversation at the third entrance cannot be 
proven, the officials have no case, and all that remains is the destruction of 
the city, anticipated in the parenthetical aside of verse 28. As the chapter 
concludes, Jeremiah has survived the most substantial threat to his life so 
far from the partisan officials of Judah’s dysfunctional court. A different 


fate awaits Zedekiah, who has just articulated his longest speech in the 
narrative. He is most loquacious when instructing Jeremiah about the 
duplicitous charade, but these are also his last recorded words, and in his 
final appearance he will be silent before his executioner (39:5-7) and 
afforded no dialogue whatsoever. 


CONCLUSION 


In the complex narrative of Jeremiah 38 that utilizes an array of literary 
techniques (such as intertextual echoes, delayed exposition, ambiguity, 
dramatic irony, and repetition), geopolitical forces recede into the 
background while Zedekiah and the Jerusalem court take the stage. Events 
in this chapter are filtered primarily through the perspectives of the court 
officials, the king, the prophet, and the outsider Ebed-Melech, allowing the 
reader to access the fray by means of these diverse vantage points. As for 
the king, his covert acts at the third entrance in chapter 38 foreshadow one 
more inauspicious moment at a private doorway: in 39:4, Zedekiah finally 
departs the city, but rather than surrender according to Jeremiah’s counsel, 
he flees “at night by way of the king’s garden through the gate between the 
two walls.” Escaping toward the Arabah, he is duly overtaken and 
sentenced at Riblah. He dreaded cruel treatment by the faction of Judahites 
who had already surrendered, but instead is blinded by his captors, and 
marched eyeless with bronze chains (like Samson before him, Judg 16:21) 
to a foreign land whence he does not return.” A quite different fate is 
reserved for Ebed-Melech, who is configured as a foil to the king on more 
than one level. Not only does Ebed-Melech act with courage and 
conviction, but not long after the report on Zedekiah’s sterile march to 
oblivion in chapter 39, the reader discovers that this outsider will not fall by 
the sword (vv. 15-18) as a reward for his trust. The experiences of the 
prophet in chapter 38, however, anticipate further struggles to come at the 
hands of another pro-Egypt faction in the next installment of the story. 
Gedaliah’s leadership provides some moments of hope for the community 
left behind, but he too is cast into a cistern, and there cannot be a rescue 
(41:7), even as the prophet is shortly taken as a virtual prisoner to the land 
of the Nile. In the end, the only violence inflicted on the prophet is from his 
own people: “Thus the text itself becomes an arena of divine judgment 


through which listening Israel faces its fate” (Brueggemann 2007, 98). Part 
of a larger textual complex that unfolds a theater of self-destructive 
behavior—where infighting arguably exacts a larger toll than any 
Babylonian aggression—Jeremiah 38 provides an immersive experience 
that finally issues a caution that future communities of faith would be wise 
to heed. 
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CHAPTER 22 


THE JEREMIAN ORACLES 
AGAINST THE NATIONS 


RHIANNON GRAYBILL 


THE Oracles against the Nations (OAN) represent a violent, nationalistic 
interlude into the book of Jeremiah. Located in the final chapters of the 
Masoretic text (MT), but toward the middle of the Greek Septuagint (LXX) 
of Jeremiah, they present a series of highly negative Oracles directed at 
foreign “nations,” with special ire reserved for Babylon. Similar oracles are 
found in nearly all the prophetic books. The popularity of the genre does 
not, however, add to its clarity, especially in relation to the remainder of the 
book of Jeremiah. That the oracles are violent, poetic, and directed at 
foreign peoples is inarguable; the function of the oracles, as well as the 
ethical questions raised by their seemingly gleeful violence, remain fraught 
issues in scholarship. Scholars of Jeremiah have often tried to avoid the 
matter of the Oracles entirely, suggesting that the strong resemblance 
between these texts and similar OAN in other books renders the Oracles 
unimportant to the study of Jeremiah itself. Studies of the OAN, 
meanwhile, have often focused on form or genre parallels between biblical 
books’ OAN (with some interest in ancient Israelite history), while 
bracketing or downplaying interest in the role played by specific Oracles in 
a specific text, such as Jeremiah. Fortunately, this situation of neglect 
(either for the OAN in Jeremiah, or for Jeremiah in relation to the OAN) 
has recently begun to be addressed, with a flurry of new work appearing on 
Jeremiah’s OAN in particular. 

It is conventional to speak of the Oracles contained in Jeremiah 46—51 
(26-31 LXX) and similar passages in other prophetic books as “Oracles 
against the Nations”; this nomenclature is not, however, without contention. 
Like many genres of prophetic speech (such as Jeremiah’s “Confessions’’), 
the passages are unlabeled in the Hebrew text, though superscriptions do 


identify the object of each oracle. Some scholars have proposed 
alternatives, such as calling the passages “Oracles Concerning the Nations,” 
rather than “against.” However, the neutrality of a term such as 
“concerning” belies the strongly negative representation of the foreign 
nations, and often reflects an “attempted sanitization” of the OAN, as Hugh 


Pyper has shown.! It is also worth keeping in mind Steed Vernyl Davidson’s 
cautions about the anachronism of the term “nation”: “That Egypt, Assyria, 
Moab, and Babylon should all be seen as ‘nations’ reflects anachronism 
born not so much out of ignorance of the political state of the ancient world, 
but a settled confidence in geopolitical arrangements .... Precisely because 
the nation-state functions as a critical element in war and power, biblical 


scholars cannot help but think about the ‘nation’ within the parameters of 


the term as it is lived in its contemporary context in reading these oracles.” 


While taking Davidson’s point, I will continue to use “Oracles against the 
Nations” here, for ease of connecting the texts to a known signifier and 
body of scholarship. I do so, however, noting the specific modern 
assumptions that attend the term “nation.” 


THE ORACLES AGAINST THE NATIONS AS BIBLICAL GENRE 


Oracles against the Nations are purportedly found in every prophetic book 


in the Hebrew Bible except Hosea.* There is also a high degree of 
similarity, in terms of both specific language and images and in targeted 
peoples and cities, across the biblical OAN. Each Oracle typically opens 
with a superscription naming the “nation” (or city or people) to be targeted, 
followed by an account of the punishments YHWH has prepared. Sometimes, 
YHWH executes these judgments himself; at other times, he marshals various 
forces to carry them out for him. The prophet may lament the destruction or 
simply observe it with glee. 

Frequently, the specific violence in the texts seems undermotivated, 
despite efforts by critics to justify the violent actions that the Oracles 
imagine. This is particularly the case when the Oracles and their objects are 
considered in light of what scholars have reconstructed about the history of 
the ancient Near East and Israel and Judah’s relations to their neighbors, 
and supported by a close literary analysis of the Oracles as well. As 
Davidson notes, in most instances, “the oracles offer no reason for the 


judgment against the nations; they create a seemingly irrational and legally 


untenable situation and fit closer to the curse form than to legal forms.”* 


They present extreme nationalist sentiments while reveling in violence 
afflicted upon foreign others. 

The form of the OAN may well precede its instantiation in the biblical 
books. John B. Geyer argues that the OAN “are deeply influenced by 
mythological traditions known to us from the OT and elsewhere,” and that 
the prophet using the OAN employed an established form to communicate 
new prophetic content. John Hayes makes a similar argument about the 
prophet employing a preexisting genre. In addition to the prevalence of 
OAN in the Hebrew Bible, there are also numerous parallels from other 
ancient Near Eastern texts and contexts. The Qumran war scroll includes 


the ritual cursing of Belial. Hayes likewise cites evidence of ancient 
Egyptians and early Arabs cursing enemies prior to battle. There is also 
cuneiform evidence, such as the Curse of Agade (which, however, was 


likely written post eventum, or after Agade had already fallen.’) In Numbers 
22, the foreign prophet Balaam is summoned to utter oracles against foreign 
nations, suggesting a narrative analogue to the picture suggested by other 
ancient Near Eastern evidence. 


AUTHORSHIP, COMPOSITION, AND TEXTUALITY 


The widespread use of the OAN genre in the Hebrew Bible, as well as its 
relationship to other ancient Near Eastern oracles and texts, adds to the 
difficulty of determining the author and date of Jeremiah’s OAN. In 
Jeremiah 1:5, Jeremiah is appointed to be “a prophet to the nations,” the 


only prophet to be so assigned in the Hebrew Bible. And yet the 
relationship between the Oracles and the remainder of the book of 
Jeremiah, including this international commissioning, is unclear. The 
authorship of Jeremiah’s OAN is unknown, as is the relationship between 
these texts and other textual layers of the book of Jeremiah. Scholars have 
also debated the dating of these passages, a question complicated by the 
complex intertextuality between OAN. A number of interpreters suggest 
that, at least in its final form, the text seems to assume an audience of post- 


exilic Judeans during the Persian period.” Questions of the authorship of 


Jeremiah’s OAN are seriously complicated by the state of the text. The 
textual history of Jeremiah is already difficult (as other chapters in this 
Handbook discuss); the Oracles present an additional set of problems. 
Sigmund Mowinckel’s division of the text into strata famously neglected 
the OAN, a neglect that largely continues in contemporary text criticism of 


the book.!? The location, content, and order of the Oracles also varies 
between the Hebrew MT and the Greek LXX. In MT, the Oracles come 
close to the book’s ending, in chapters 46—51. In LXX, in contrast, the 
Oracles are located in Jeremiah 25—31 (see Table 22.1). 


Table 22.1 Textual Locations of Oracles in MT and LXX 


Oracle Location in Masoretic Text (MT) Location in Septuagint (LXX) 
Egypt 46:2-28 26:2-28 

Philistia 47:1-7 29:1-7 

Moab 48:1—47 31:1—44 (shorter than in MT) 
Ammon 49:1—6 30:17-21 (shorter than in MT) 
Edom 49:7-22 30:1-16 

Damascus 49:23-33 30:23-27 (shorter than in MT) 
Elam 49:34-39 25:14-19 

Babylon 50:1-51:58 27:1—28:58 (shorter than in MT) 
All OAN 26:1-51:58 25:14-31:44 


Furthermore, the MT and LXX each order the Oracles differently (see 
Table 22.2). MT begins with a relatively lengthy Oracle against Egypt, then 
Philistia, Moab, Amnon, Edom, Damascus, Elam, and finally Babylon, at 
double the length of the next longest Oracle. The LXX opens, instead, with 
the Oracle against Elam, followed by Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, Edom, 
Amnon, Damascus, and finally Moab. Both MT and LXX differ from the 
order of nations in Jeremiah 25:17—26 (32:17-26 LXX), in which YHWH, 
acting through Jeremiah, forces the nations to drink from a cup of wrath 
(see Table 22.3). Notably, the cup passage excludes Babylon, the object of 
the most lengthy and vitriolic oracle in the OAN, as well as Damascus. 

It remains a mystery whether MT or LXX (or some combination thereof) 
preserves the “original” order and textual location of the Oracles. There is 
also the question of whether it is meaningful to speak of an “original” text 
of Jeremiah at all; this question certainly extends to the OAN. A further 
difficulty is that MT often presents somewhat longer versions of specific 
Oracles than found in LXX. As is the case with most textual problems in the 
book of Jeremiah, strenuous arguments have been made for both the priority 


of MT and of LXX; thus it is not too much for Nathan Mastnjak to claim, 
“Since Eichhorn [in 1824], therefore, every possible hierarchical 
relationship between the LXX and MT has been proposed and defended.” !! 
Mastnjak himself offers still another proposal, suggesting that MT and LXX 
“each represent a distinct organization of mostly overlapping literary 
materials, albeit with substantial plusses in the MT.”!? Sharp has offered a 
similar argument, with specific reference to the Oracles against Egypt and 


Babylon.!* Other scholars continue to insist on the primacy of either MT or 
LXX. Indeed, if scholarly debates over the “original” of the OAN have 
taught us anything, it is that such disagreements are unlikely to be resolved. 


Table 22.2 rder of Oracles in MT and LXX 


Order in MT Order in LXX 
1 Egypt Elam 
2 Philistia Egypt 
3 Moab Babylon 
4 Ammon Philistia 
5 Edom Edom 
6 Damascus Ammon 
T Elam Damascus 
8 Babylon Moab 


Instead of seeking to uncover the literary prehistory of the texts, a more 
fruitful line of inquiry seeks to analyze the literary, formal, and ideological 
significance of the OAN in the final form of the text, whether the text under 
consideration is MT, LXX, or a critical eclectic text. Taking up the MT, 
Louis Stulman argues that the ultimate placement of the Oracle against 
Babylon—the final OAN, almost at the end of the book, allows it to serve 
as the climax of Jeremiah.'* In the LXX, in contrast, we find that the 
location of the Babylon Oracle toward the middle of the Oracles (third of 
8), offers a structure of buildup, climax, and gradual diminishment, which is 
mirrored by the OAN’s placement toward the middle of LXX Jeremiah. In 
this order, the Oracle against Moab is placed last, perhaps functioning as a 
secondary climax (it is the second-longer Oracle, following Babylon’s). 


Table 22.3 Order of Nations in Cup Passage Compared to OAN 


4b 


4c 


Nation 


Jerusalem and 
Judah 


Egypt 
Uz 


Philistia 
[Ashkelon, Gaza, 


Ekron, the remnant 


of Ashdod] 
Edom 


Moab 
Amnon 


Phoenicia [Tyre, 
Sidon, coastland 
across the sea] 
Dedan, Tema, 
Buz/Ros 

Arabia 


Mixed people 


living in the desert 


Zimri 


Elam and 
Media/Persia 


Kings of the north 


Sheshach 


Absent in Jer 25: 
Damascus 
Absent in Jer 25: 
Babylon 


Location 
in Cup 
Passage 
25:18 MT 
32:18 LXX 
25:19 MT 
32:19 LXX 
25:20 MT 
not in LXX 
25:20 MT 
32:20 LXX 


25:21 MT 
32:21 LXX 
25:21 MT 
32:21 LXX 
25:21 MT 
32:21 LXX 
25:22 MT 
32:22 LXX 


25:23 MT 
32:23 LXX 
25:24 MT 
not in LXX 
25:24 MT 
32:34 LXX 
25:25 MT 
not in LXX 
25:25 MT 
32:25 LXX 
25:26 MT 
32:26 LXX 
25:26 MT 
not in LXX 


Corresponding 
OAN in MT 


49:34-39 (Elam 
only) 


49:25-53 


50:1-51:58 


Oracle 
Position 
in MT 


Corresponding 
OAN in LXX 


29107 


30:1-16 
31:1—44 


30:17-21 


25:14-19 (Elam 
only) 


30527 


27:1-28:58 


Oracle 
Position 
in LXX 


— 


A BRIEF LITERARY OVERVIEW OF JEREMIAH’S ORACLES AGAINST 
THE NATIONS 


The eight OAN in Jeremiah range in length from seven to 104 verses. The 
entire body of OAN is introduced, in Jeremiah 46:1, with a superscription: 


“The word of the yhwh that came to the prophet Jeremiah concerning the 


nations”;!> in addition, each Oracle has its own individual superscription 


naming the targeted nation or city and sometimes furnishing historical or 
contextual details. The Oracles are attributed to yhwh but spoken by the 
prophet; sometimes, the prophetic speaker also vocalizes the words or cries 
of others, such as the people fleeing destruction. At occasional moments, a 
“we” also speaks (as in the Oracle against Babylon: “We tried to heal 
Babylon, but she could not be healed,” 51:9a). This complex interplay of 
voices means that there is sometimes ambiguity over who is speaking, with 
the voice of yhwh, for example, blurring into the voice of the prophet. A 
similar ambiguity attends temporality, as the Oracles simultaneously speak 
to the past and the future (as well as, in many cases, a subsequent future 
restoration or remission for the punished nations). 

The Oracles themselves are chiefly in poetry, with a few minor prose 
intrusions, largely secondary glosses. The poetry hews to the conventions of 
ancient Hebrew verse; the basic literary feature is parallelismus 
membrorum, or “parallelism of the members,” as first identified by Robert 


Lowth.!° Parallelism is indeed highly prevalent in the Oracles. Compared 
with other poetry in the Hebrew Bible, the vocative plays a more significant 
role in the poetry of prophecy; this is true of the OAN as well. In The Art of 
Biblical Poetry, Robert Alter writes that prophetic poetry “tends to lift the 
utterances to a second power of signification, aligning statements that are 
addressed to a concrete historical situation with an archetypal horizon,” 
often “in splendid excess of the historical occasion”;'’ this is an apt 
description of many of the more elaborate visions of violence that 
Jeremiah’s Oracles present. Scholars have drawn different conclusions as to 
the literary value of the Oracles; Sharp calls them “veritable showcases of 
ancient poetic artistry,” directing attention to “elaborate metaphors, razor- 
sharp sarcasm, devastating ironic reversals, cruelly poignant faux laments 
... [which] would surely have delighted discerning audiences.”!® Graybill, 
in contrast, argues that the high degree of literary repetition is an exhausting 


rhetorical strategy, aimed at producing not simply pleasure, but rather a 


complex mix of pleasure and boredom.!? 


“Who Is This, Rising like the Nile?”: The Oracle against Egypt 


First in the MT is the Oracle against Egypt (Jer 46:2—28; 26:2—8 in the 
LXX). The oracle opens with a contextual note about King Nebuchadrezzar 
of Babylon’s defeat of the Egyptians, led by Pharaoh Necho, at the battle of 
Carchemesh. The oracle begins by evoking images of the battle, mingling 
equine references (“harness the horses; mount the steeds!” [46:4]) with 
imagery of armor, battle, and defeated warriors. The next set of images 
takes up the Nile, to which the strength of Egypt is compared (46:7-8). 
While Egypt rises like the Nile, it too will be destroyed on the day of YHWH 
(46:10) and humiliated in front of the nations (46:11—12). The prophet is 
called to repeat the judgment on Egypt, who faces a threat from the north. 
In an evocative image, “She makes a sound like a snake gliding away; for 
her enemies march in force, and come against her with axes, like those who 
fell trees. They shall cut down her forest” (46:22—23a). There is a note of 
hope (or a nod to historical reality) in 46:26, “Afterward Egypt shall be 
inhabited as in the days of old, says the LORD.” The oracle concludes with 
a brief promise of reassurance to Jacob. 


“Ashkelon is Silenced”: The Oracle against Philistia 


The Oracle against Philistia (Jer 47:1-7; 29:1-7 in LXX) is relatively brief, 
as well as simple; it presents a straightforward vision of the destruction of 
the land. The opening image is of “waters rising out of the north” and 
overflowing the land (47:2), but the primary means of communicating 
destruction is through sound. People “cry out” and “wail” (47:2); there is 
the “stamping of hoofs” and the “clatter” of chariots; sound then becomes 
metaphor, as Ashkelon is “silenced” and the sword of YHWH refuses to be 
quiet (47:5—7). Even in the brief oracle, various cities (Ashkelon, Tyre, 
Sidon, Gaza) are referred to by name. The oracle also includes the detail 
that parents abandon their children—a common sign of extreme social crisis 
in biblical texts. 


“My Heart Moans for Moab like a Flute”: The Oracle against 
Moab 


The Oracle against Moab (Jer 48:1-47; 31:144 LXX, where it is slightly 
shorter) is the second longest Oracle in Jeremiah, second only to the Oracle 
against Babylon. It possesses a high degree of literary complexity, as well 
as some of the most striking images across Jeremiah’s Oracles. The 
announcement of Moab’s destruction repeats at multiple points, transferred 
from one speaker to another. Sometimes, it is the prophet who cries out 
(48:1, 31-32); at other points, a cry rises up from the people themselves 
(48:34). At one juncture, the prophet commands the listener to ask the 
fleeing survivors what has happened, introducing a direct witness to trauma. 
The voices of Moab’s enemies are also incorporated into the text, as in 48:2, 
“In Heshbon they planned evil against her: ‘Come, let us cut her off from 
being a nation!’ ” 

In addition to the play of voices, several central images recur throughout 
the Oracle. Moab is compared to wine in a vessel (48:11—12), which YHWH 
will decant and shatter: “Therefore, the time is surely coming, says the 
LORD, when I shall send to him decanters to decant him, and empty his 
vessels, and break his jars in pieces” (48:12). The images of both wine 
(associated frequently in the Bible with blood) and broken vessels recur 
throughout the Oracle. Another feature of the Oracle is its insistence on the 
completeness of the destruction to be brought on Moab; survivors of one 
torment will be captured and confronted with another. Thus, “Everyone who 
flees from the terror shall fall into the pit, and everyone who climbs out of 
the pit shall be caught in the trap” (48:44). The reason for Moab’s 
punishment is not fully clear; in addition to the ordinary transgressions of 
pride and overconfidence, common in the Oracles, there is reference to 
offering sacrifices in high places (48:35). The Oracle also includes nature 
imagery: the feeling Moabites are urged to “be like a wild ass in the desert” 
(48:6) and like doves in the rocks (48:28), while YHWH swoops down to 
judgment like an eagle (48:40). 


“I Am Going to Bring Terror upon You”: The Oracle against 
Ammon 


The Oracle against Ammon (Jer 49:1—6; 30:17—21 LXX) is another short 
oracle. The opening verses emphasize the theme of dispossession—just as 


Milcom (an Ammonite God) has displaced the people of Gad, so too will 
Ammon be displaced and made desolate. The second part of the oracle 
(verses 3—5) focuses on lamentation and mourning for the city, with the 
daughters of Rabbah commanded to lament. Ammon is also portrayed as a 
daughter, who foolishly trusted in treasure to protect her; YHWH leads all her 
neighbors against her. The Oracle ends, like the similarly brief Oracle 
against Philistia, with a promise that “afterward I will restore the fortunes of 
the Ammonites, says the LORD” (49:6). 


“Has Their Wisdom Vanished?”: The Oracle against Edom 


The Oracle against Edom (Jer 49:7—22; 30:1-16 LXX) combines poetry and 
prose; the prose may reflect a secondary gloss or expansion. The oracle 
opens with the question, “Is there no longer wisdom in Teman?,” a 
reference to the traditional association of Edom and the east with wisdom. 
Edom is likewise associated with Esau (in Jer 49:8 and 10), reflecting the 
tradition of Edomite “brotherhood” to Jacob/Israel set forth in Genesis and 
elsewhere in the prophetic corpus. The Oracle offers multiple images of 
uncovering and stripping bare (49:9-10), perhaps in ironic contrast to 
Esau’s hairiness; the cup of punishment is another evocative image (49:12). 
YHWH will hunt Edom like a lion and an eagle (49:19, 22); the Edomites a 
vulnerable flock before the hunter (49:20). Sound plays an important role in 
this oracle as well; the Edomite will cry out (49:21), while others will hiss 
at their fate (49:17). 


“Hazor Shall Become a Lair of Jackals”: The Oracle against 
Damascus 


The Oracle against Damascus (Jer 49:23-33; 30:29-33 LXX) begins with 
bad news and fear reaching the city; Damascus is described as seized with 
anguish “as of a woman in labor” (49:24). Death, destruction, and fire 
quickly follow. YHWH summons an unspecified army to rise up against 
Damascus/Kedar and loot and destroy it: “Rise up, advance against Kedar! 
Destroy the people of the east! Take their tents and their flocks, their 
curtains and all their goods; carry off their camels for yourselves, and a cry 
shall go up: ‘Terror is all around!’” (49:28-29). The violence is thus 
executed by other peoples against the city. YHWH, for his part, will scatter 


the survivors; the city will be desolate, as indicated by the conventional 
biblical reference to “a lair of jackals.” 


“I Will Bring ... the Four Winds from the Four Quarters of 
Heaven”: The Oracle against Elam 


The Oracle against Elam (Jer 49:34-39; 25:14-19 LXX) is tied with the 
Oracle against Ammon for brevity. Notably, all of the judgments it 
describes are brought by YHWH himself; there is no marshalling of other 
nations to act out YHWH’s will. YHWH’s actions include breaking Elam’s 
bow, sending the winds to scatter them, and sending the sword to consume 
them; he then promises to erect his own throne in Elam (49:38), replacing 
the king and officials. The image of the four winds, and of YHWH as 
controlling them, partakes in a common ancient Near Eastern mythological 
motif; both Marduk and Baal are described as controlling the winds. As 
with several other Oracles, the final line is a promise of restoration to Elam. 


“The Land Trembles and Writhes”: The Oracle against Babylon 


The Oracle against Babylon (Jer 50:1—51:58; 27:1—28:58 in LXX) is the 
climax of Jeremiah’s Oracles, extending twice as long as any other. In the 
MT, it stands in the climactic position as final oracle; in the LXX, it is 
positioned third. Babylon’s destruction is repeatedly, even gleefully, 
narrated by the text. She—Babylon is “Daughter Babylon’—will be 
plundered, destroyed, hunted, winnowed, cut off. YHWH leads the battle, 
even as he commands vast armies—“a great company of nations” (50:9)— 
against her. And this destruction will be total: “How the hammer of the 
whole earth is cut down and broken! How Babylon has become a horror 
among the nations!” (50:23). 

The reasons given for Babylon’s destruction are multiple. Jeremiah 50:24 
narrates, “You set a snare for yourself and you were caught, O Babylon, but 
you did not know it.” At other points, Babylon’s punishment is presented as 
recompense for what she has done to Israel: “Israel is a hunted sheep driven 
away by lions. First, the king of Assyria devoured it, and now at the end 
King Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon has gnawed its bones. Therefore, thus 
says the LORD of hosts, the God of Israel: I am going to punish the king of 
Babylon and his land, as I punished the king of Assyria” (50:17—18). At still 
another textual juncture, Babylon is described as worshipping idols. What is 


most important, it seems, is not the reason for her punishment, but rather its 
intensity and thoroughness. Babylon is beyond either help or pity: “We tried 
to heal Babylon, but she could not be healed. Forsake her, and let each of us 
go to our own country; for her judgment has reached up to heaven and has 
been lifted up even to the skies” (51:9). The oracle also includes praise of 
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YHWH’s power and might (51:15—19) and of Israel, YHWH’s “war club”: 


20 with you I smash nations; 
with you I destroy kingdoms; 


21 with you I smash the horse and its rider; 
with you I smash the chariot and the charioteer; 


22 with you I smash man and woman; 
with you I smash the old man and the boy; 
with you I smash the young man and the girl; 


23 with you I smash shepherds and their flocks; 
with you I smash farmers and their teams; 
with you I smash governors and deputies. 


The end result, for Babylon, is utter destruction, described with detail 
bordering on obsession. The speaker, moreover, seems to derive pleasure 
from imagining and recounting this fate for Babylon. What Rannfrid Thelle 
terms “the semantic field of smashing, breaking, and shattering” is clearly 


active here, and connects the chapters to similar representations of yhwh in 


chapters 2-24.20 


THEMES 


There are a number of themes and motifs that connect the individual 
Oracles; some of the most significant are considered in the following. 


Gender 


The Hebrew prophetic literature represents a body of texts where male 
prophets, speaking for, with, and on behalf of a putatively male deity, 
objectify, instrumentalize, sexualize, and menace female bodies. The 
women in the prophetic literature are thus overwhelmingly masculine 
fantasies and projections. This extends to Jeremiah’s OAN. Following 
ancient Near Eastern convention, the cities and nations to be judged in the 
Oracles are presented as female; thus there are references to “virgin 


daughter Egypt” and “daughter Babylon.” The text, moreover, suggests that 
Babylon is to be raped, perhaps as retribution or punishment for the rape of 
Judah in Jeremiah 13:22?! The sexual humiliation of feminized cities and 
nations occurs at other points in the biblical text, including the exposure of 
Nineveh in Nahum and the rape of Jerusalem in Lamentations. YHWH also 
sexually punishes Israel in Hosea 2, and Jerusalem and the sisters Ohololah 
and Oholibah in Ezekiel 16 and 23. Kalmanofsky suggests that the OAN are 
themselves “rape revenge fantasies.””* Thus “Israel’s invasion was God’s 
violation as well ... God fights back and avenges his wounded 
masculinity,” while “transforming Babylon into a woman and violating 
her.” 

In addition to daughters, there are scattered references to mothers in the 
OAN. Babylon’s mother is humiliated on her behalf: “your mother shall be 
utterly shamed, and she who bore you shall be disgraced” (50:12). A more 
common figure than the mother is the woman in labor; her writhing in pain 
is a familiar figure for anguish, applied to Moab’s warriors (48:41), Edom’s 
warriors (49:22), Damascus (49:24), and the king of Babylon (50:43). At 
other points, to be afraid and weak is to be (like) a woman: “A sword 
against [Babylon]’s horses and against her chariots, and against all the 
foreign troops in her midst, so that they may become women!” (Jer 5:37; cf 
51:30, “their strength has failed, they have become women’). These 
metaphors point to a notion of warrior masculinity in the OAN that is 
constituted in opposition to women and the female body; the emasculation 
of enemies is best executed via their feminization. 

There are a few points in the oracles where gendered terms are used in 
parallel without a clear sense of hierarchy; thus in Jeremiah 51:22, the 
praise of YHWH’s war club, Israel, we find “with you I smash man and 
woman; with you I smash the old man and the boy; with you I smash the 
young man and the girl.” Here, “man” and “woman,” like “young man” and 
“girl,” are simply used as paired sets; the effect is a merism, not the 
inscription of masculine superiority. Similarly, in 48:19, the speaker 
instructs, “Ask the man fleeing and the woman escaping,” without 
inscribing a hierarchy of value between the two interlocutors. However, 
these moments are the exception to the general ethos of militarized 
masculinity, with femininity as the mode of humiliation and pain that 
characterize a male god and a male prophet’s verbal assault on feminized 
foreign enemies. 


Sound in the Oracles 


Sound plays an important role in generating meaning in the book of 


Jeremiah; this extends to the OAN.*‘ The densest concentration and greatest 
variety of sounds in the book are found in this range of chapters, which 
constitute an “embedded soundscape” within the larger soundscape of 


Jeremiah.” Within this soundscape, the sounds of war and conflict 
predominate; multiple oracles describe how the natural or “keynote” sounds 
of the landscape have been replaced by sounds of violence. Reading the 
texts, we encounter the clatter of horses and chariots, the rush of armies, the 
“battle alarm (Jer 49:2) that YHWH has sounded. In the Oracle against 
Babylon, the prophet announces, “The noise of battle is in the land, and 
great destruction!” (50:3). 

Another key set of sounds in the OAN are human cries. People cry out in 
suffering; thus in the Oracle against Moab, “For at the ascent of Luhith they 
go up weeping bitterly; for at the descent of Horonaim they have heard the 
distressing cry of anguish” (48:5). YHWH adds, some verses later, “the 
shouting is not the shout of joy.” In the Oracle against Philistia, “People 
shall cry out, and all the inhabitants of the land shall wail.” In Jeremiah, 
“Terror is all around!” (46:5), a phrase also associated with Jeremiah 
himself in the Confessions/Complaints in chapters 12—20. In the OAN, this 
terror is frequently marked through sound. 

A third set of sounds follow on the horrors that have occurred. Babylon 
trembles not at her capture, but “at the sound of her capture” (Jer 50:46, 
emphasis added). Babylon’s disaster likewise draws forth sound from 
others: “everyone who passes by Babylon shall be appalled and hiss 
because of all her wounds” (50:13b; cf 51:37). Such hissing is a common 
response to destroyed cities, which are treated as sites of evil that can, 
however, be warded off with the use of sound. Thus “Edom shall become an 
object of horror; everyone who passes by it will be horrified and will hiss 
because of all its disasters” (49:17). In addition to being hissed at, the 
destruction must be mourned and lamented. In the Oracle against Ammon, 
the daughters of Rabbah are commanded to cry out (49:3). The people are 
commanded to mourn over the king of Moab (48:17). Even the prophet 
joins in the mourning at points; “I wail for Moab; I cry out for all Moab; for 
the people of Kir-heres I mourn” (48:31) and “my heart moans for Moab 
like a flute, and my heart moans like a flute for the people of Kir-heres” 


(48:36); sonic details that add richness to the soundscape, as well as 
empathy. 


Torture, Violence, and Pain 


The OAN in Jeremiah are filled with pain. Often, this pain inheres in 
ordinary objects. In The Body in Pain, Elaine Scarry describes how one of 
the principal functions of torture is to turn ordinary objects into instruments 
of pain.7° Torture does not simply afflict the body; it afflicts the body with 
objects from its surroundings that are already familiar to it. Thus chairs, 
doors, bathtubs, the sound of footsteps—all can become instruments of 
torture, even more effective than elaborate or specialized machines and 
instruments. Within the OAN, much of the worst suffering enacted on the 
foreign nations comes from scenes of reversal that turn the ordinary 
landscape into modes of pain. Enemies come like axes (46:22); like 
overflowing water (47:2); like pillagers (49:9); like lions (49:19; 50:44); 
like winnowers (51:2); like the sea (51:42). It is the very familiarity of these 
images, their ordinariness, that gives them their power: ordinary things 
become means or signs of extraordinary destruction. The image of wine and 
wine jar from the Oracle against Moab is another example of familiar 
objects being reconfigured into objects of pain: “Moab has been at ease 
from his youth, settled like wine on its dregs; he has not been emptied from 
vessel to vessel, nor has he gone into exile; therefore his flavor has 
remained and his aroma is unspoiled. Therefore, the time is surely coming, 
says the LORD, when I shall send to him decanters to decant him, and 
empty his vessels, and break his jars in pieces” (Jer 48:11—12); further, “I 
have broken Moab like a vessel that no one wants, says the LORD” (48:38). 

The agents of the violence vary. yhwh often leads it; at times, he acts as 
the sole executor. More frequently, however, he raises up neighboring 
people against the nation to be punished. Earlier in the book of Jeremiah, 
the prophet complains repeatedly about the enemies aligned against him, 
enemies who seek to take his life. In the OAN, this fear is transposed into 
the fate of foreigners, who find all the peoples turned against them. Taking 
the Oracle against Moab as her case study, Sharp suggests that the fear of 
the other is a fundamental concern of the OAN, even as Jeremiah seeks to 
“destabilize[] his people’s native subjectivity through the threatened 


imputation of foreignness.””/ Across the Oracles, fear is everywhere, with 


friendship or help nowhere to be found. As the Oracle against the 
Ammonites announces, “I am going to bring terror upon you, says the Lord 
GOD of hosts, from all your neighbors, and you will be scattered, each 
headlong, with no one to gather the fugitives” (49:5). Physical destruction is 
matched by social desolation. 

The pain and suffering of the OAN are interpreted in different ways. 
Thelle suggests that the Oracle against Babylon presents Babylon as 
Judah’s doppelganger, thereby providing the latter nation with an 
opportunity for self-understanding and hope for restoration: “The oracle 
against Babylon possibly helps Judah to orient herself—and the readers 
who identify with her. Judah sees herself in Babylon.”?* Sharp also finds 
hope in fragmentation, suggesting that the destabilizing of nations— 
foreign, but also Judah—may eventually lead to Judah’s reconfiguration 
and reassembly.”” Kalmanofsky offers a rather different spin on the 
redemptive power of violence in the Oracles, suggesting that the texts 
instead function as rape revenge fantasies. God himself avenges Judah’s 
rape/violation. Thus “Jeremiah’s Oracles offer Israel a powerful strategy for 
survival and recovery by inciting God to act against Babylon and by 
providing a cathartic comfort that enables Israel to withstand the conquest 


and its aftermath.” Graybill, meanwhile, questions whether the violence is 
functional or redemptive at all, proposing instead that the text be read in 
conversation with Karmen MacKendrick’s notion of counterpleasures (a 
complex mixing of pleasure, displeasure, and boredom). The OAN thus 
have a literary effect structurally similar to the repeated tableaus of violence 


in the Marquis de Sade’s texts: the excessive and excessively repetitive 


violence engenders a counterpleasurable response.*! 


NATIONALISM, EMPIRE, AND THE USES OF THE OAN 


A final important question concerns the use of the OAN. Is there a point to 
these texts, beyond the celebration of extreme imagined violence through 
highly conventional poetry? Scholars have questioned, for example, 
whether the OAN were ever delivered to actual foreign nations (as in the 
Balaam story in Numbers 22) or perhaps performed to audiences at home. 
Evidence supporting such suggestions is scant. While absence of evidence 
is not the same as evidence of lack, this general line of inquiry into the 


Oracles remains unpromising. Recent scholarship has explored the OAN in 
the context of post-colonial critique and theorizations of empire. 
Emphasizing the OAN as texts read by colonized subjects in Persian Yehud, 
Davidson has argued for the OAN as nationalist literature “engaged in 
conversation with geo-political realities” and marked by “the dislocations 


caused by landlessness, destruction of state apparatuses and the 


reconfiguration of power among nations.” 


Within this colonial context, the Oracles can be interpreted in multiple 
ways. Pyper suggests that the OAN encourage passivity and collaboration 
of the colonized subjects—that is, of Judeans—with their colonizers. He 
introduces the notion of the “comprador class”—that is, collaborators with 
the colonial power—to describe the beneficiaries of the Oracles. Davidson 
pushes further, suggesting that the Oracles imagine a “state of exception” 
(Carl Schmitt’s notion, still of much use in explaining geopolitics) executed 
around YHWHC’s power. Of Jeremiah’s OAN, Davidson writes, “what makes 
this portion of the book imperial is not simply its evocation of the state of 
exception but its imagination of a capacity to reproduce this state of 
exception globally. The oracles invite readers to expand their conception of 
the power of the sovereign god beyond national boundaries.”*> In another 
article, he describes the OAN as “literary-colonial devices that support 
empire ideology within the Persian-colonized Yehud of the sixth century 
BCE.”?4 Ignoring the imperial ideology of the Oracles risks neglecting—and 
perhaps even perpetuating—the political violence and worldview they 
promote. This has real and deleterious consequences in, for example, 
effecting the erasure of refugees from both the book of Jeremiah’s 


worldview and our own.*> Or, as Pyper proposes, “a postcolonial reading of 
these texts may show that there are many ways in which the post-colonial 


manifests itself, in comprador as well as revolutionary mode. The OAN are 


a reassurance that being part of the empire is all part of the plan.”*° 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


In Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, the literary 
critic Erich Auerbach writes, “Far from seeking, like Homer, merely to 
make us forget our own reality for a few hours, [the biblical text] seeks to 
overcome our reality ....The Scripture stories do not, like Homer’s, court 


our favor, they do not flatter us that they may please us and enchant us— 


they seek to subject us, and if we refuse to be subjected we are rebels.”*/ 


This is surely true of Jeremiah’s Oracles against the Nations. There is no 
pleasing distraction, no entertainment here, as there is in Homer. Instead, 
the text seeks to push its worldview upon us, filled with violence, 
vengeance, and a bloody, bloodthirsty divine. This worldview brings with it 
a view of imperial power, a response to colonization that either encourages 
collaboration (Pyper) or proposes divine imperialism as the alternative to 
geopolitics (Davidson)—or perhaps both. We can admire the poetic beauty 
of the Oracles, or lament their highly repetitive language and imagery, but it 
is essential to remember that even this collection of text conceals—and 
reveals—an ideology. Whether we read with MT or LXX, whether we 
associate the OAN closely with the remainder of the book of Jeremiah or 
seek instead to sever them, the text of the OAN “seeks to overcome our 
reality” and replace it with its own. 
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CHAPTER 23 


MARY MILLS 


THE book of Jeremiah contains a considerable focus on violent events that 
lead to political collapse. The oracles of chapters 1—25 emphasize the 
disaster awaiting Judahite society; chapters 26—45 provide narrative 
materials with a parallel emphasis; chapters 46—51 depict similar disasters 
predicted for other nations; and chapter 52 sets out the final destruction of 
Jerusalem. Buried within these materials, in chapters 30-31, are messages 
providing a slender hope for future renewal, post disaster. At the same time 
as the majority of the book’s contents discuss the fall and destruction of 
urban kingdoms, passages such as the Confessions of Jeremiah highlight the 
suffering and grief caused to the individual caught up in calamity on 
account of his mission to proclaim “plucking up” and breaking down. 

It is not surprising, then, that one strand of contemporary Jeremiah 
scholarship focuses on the message of chaos, trauma, and terror that 
inhabits the pages of the prophetic book—an inquiry that has led to the 
development of a “deathscape” thematic. In this perspective, the text is 
treated as a symbolic landscape through which to evaluate and manage 
political upheavals in the historical ancient Near East. There are two focal 
points for exploration of the theme of a deathscape in Jeremiah, since the 
title Jeremiah signifies both a man and a book. Both of these open into 
deathscape iconography, with the landscape of chaos and defeat providing 
one lens, while the prophetic characterization as a man of suffering provides 
the other. In this second strand, the attention is on the pathos of a human 
being whose role is to embody social suffering during a time of upheaval. 
These parallel strands lead to the definition of “deathscape” as a scene in 
which terror, trauma, and judgment are interwoven, producing a symbolic 
Judahite world that takes into account the geopolitical realities of the 
region. Viewed from the angle of a simulated space of violence, the 
prophetic text functions as a spatial artifact in which the literary space of 


the book, composed of multiple images of disaster, produces for the reader 
a close encounter with warfare. From this perspective, the location of the 
work is in the area of geopolitics, with the creation of a metaphorical 
landscape such as found in Jeremiah 11:17—18. 


JEREMIAH 11: A CASE STUDY 


The interrelationship of the two themes of societal and individual suffering 
can be demonstrated via a reading of Jeremiah 11. This chapter comprises 
both narrative prose and poetic reflection. Verses 1—5 turn on the theme of a 
covenant between God and Israel, resonant with the language of Exodus 
19:1—6, with the added promise of a fertile land to be home territory in due 
course. Verses 6—18 depict a people who have failed to keep their side of 
the “treaty,” refusing loyalty to their divine covenant partner. ! In the light of 
this reality, verse 14 announces to Jeremiah that his face, like that of the 
deity, must be turned against his community, his role being prosecutor 
rather than mediator in the relationship of God and Judah. Here, then, is the 
root of chaos and terror for the Judahite kingdom—“with the roar of a great 
tempest he will set fire to it and its branches will be consumed” (Jer 11:16) 
Emerging from this violent setting, we hear the prophet’s own voice of 
suffering in verses 18—20. As the mouthpiece of political threat, he is the 
victim of conspiracy against his life—even though he hopes that God will 
vindicate him by taking vengeance on the plotters. The chapter ends with a 
terrifying picture of the possible “revenge” that the deity will take—they 


shall die, by sword, by famine, until the community is annihilated.” 

This text develops a message containing a clustering of terms, all of 
which contribute to the construction of a deathscape scenario. These include 
violence, annihilation, divine justice, and personal distress, both 
psychological and physical. The violence emerges in the concept of cursing 
in verse 3 and is linked to the imposition of evil on the population in verse 
11. Annihilation is present in verse 23. Personal distress is evident in the 
image of the prophet as a lamb to the slaughter, threatened by his fellow 
citizens (v. 19). The subject of wider distress is indicated in verse 9 as that 
of the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. All these terms and usages are 
held together by the theme of divine justice aligned with covenantal 
language: as Jerusalem does (to the deity), so God will do (to the city). The 


term “deathscape” covers both the material and transcendent aspects of 
martial activity as it impacts an urban culture. 


DEFINING THE “DEATHSCAPE” LENS 


The deathscape reading lens for Jeremiah emerges from study of the poetic 
structures of passages, such as that discussed earlier, and provides a code 
word by which to examine the interrelationships between city, land, and 
people. As such, it is a term derived from reading the text “via the 
symbolism of deathscape, memorial and grave” (Mills, 2012, 169). It is also 
a term dependent on the underlying act of landscaping as carried out in 
cultural geography, an approach that includes physical manipulation of sites 
and the cultural imagination connected to planning and evaluating particular 
landscapes (cf. Cosgrove, 2010). Cultural landscaping includes many more 
sites than anyone has physically visited, including symbolic, fictive sites in 
film, literature, and media (Winchester et al., 2003, 5—9). Deathscape 
operates as one form of textscape—in Jeremiah’s case, a symbolic world of 


chaos and disorder.° 

The function of the Jeremiah textscape is one of memorialization in that 
it provides a literary landscape matched with the historical experience of a 
city and its territory being reduced to ruins. Place settings in texts are open 
to being read as “sites of memory”; designated sites perform the function of 
mourning spaces (cf. Till, 2005). Such is the Holocaust Museum in Berlin 
or the many War Memorials to the fallen of the 1914-1918 war scattered 
across Europe (cf. Winter, 1995). Such material places involve a spatial 
approach to bereavement and focalize personal loss by providing a point of 
convergence for communal and individual loss. Jeremiah’s depiction of a 
desolate and withered landscape, as in Jeremiah 4:23—26, mirrors the 
ruination of the city, providing a literary site that readers can visit in order 
to process grief (Mills, 2012). 

Deathscape as a term also covers the wider nature of urban existence, 
with its life and death cycle made up of construction and gradual 
deconstruction of the built environment. The geographical link is with the 
work of the Situationist School of thought, notably in psychogeography, 
and from there to the manner in which urban imaginaries are created (Mills, 
2012, chap. 1). The focus for psychogeography is the interconnectedness of 


the geographical environment and the emotional aspects of individual 
psyches, and it utilizes aspects of Freudian theory for the evaluation of 
cityscapes (Pile, 2005). The contribution of psychogeography to the 
deathscape thematic is that it provides a lens for detailed exploration of 
human responses to the built environment in the field of affectivity—such 
as desire, pain, pleasure, and disgust (Pile, 2005; Amin and Thrift, 2002). 
Imagining the city sits alongside “dreaming” in Freudian terms and the role 
of fantasy in projecting possible city worlds as yet unperceived (Calvino, 
1997). One resource for new urban perceptions emerges from “the man on 
the streets” [flaneur], who walks around a city in order to view it from the 
“below” of the urban population, rather than from the “above” view of city 
planners and the city elite that is manifested in the construction of public 
monuments. The angle produced is that of the “active consumer” of the 
urban site, whose “dreaming evaluation” offers a procession of 
phantasmagorias to pass before the reader’s gaze (Mills, 2012, chap. 1; Pile, 
2005). 

Reading Jeremiah’s temple sermon in 7:2-15 from this angle 
demonstrates a prophetic flaneur whose utterance picks up the gap between 
urban social groups, the elite and the laborers. Standing at the entrance to a 
public religious monument, he produces a critique of the value of that 
monumental space in terms of religion and geopolitics. Verses 2—4 profile 
the view of the elite class as total trust in the unitive relationship of civil 
government and divine patron, before throwing this perception into doubt. 
The tone of the passage is one of conditionality, as in verse 5, “If you 
change your ways,” then, verse 7, “I will let you live in this place.” The 
equation of the Jerusalem temple with the concept of a permanent “house of 
God” is challenged by verse 12 f.—a passage that refers to a previous house 
inhabited by the deity but then abandoned to ruin and devastation expressly 
at divine command. Material construction finds its nemesis in the 
overarching authority of transcendent power, rendering the views of the 
prophetic man on the street more relevant to urban sustainability than those 
of the civil ruler and temple hierarchy. 


RHETORICAL CRITICISM AND DEATHSCAPE METHODOLOGY 


If one point of origin for a deathscape imaginary is that of cultural 
geography, the other comes from literary criticism of biblical works, 
especially rhetorical criticism. It is from within this methodological 
approach that attention to specific poetic constructions of characters and 
settings first emerged within Jeremiah studies (Mills, 2016, ch. 6). This 
reality is demonstrated in the writings of two foundational scholars, 
Kathleen O’Connor and Louis Stulman, whose work demonstrates a move 
from historical criticism into rhetorical studies. Each moves in her/his own 
way from earlier research into compositional dating of the prose sermons or 
Confessions toward a synchronic examination of the poetics of these units 
of material. In O’Connor’s case this entails a continuing concern with the 
Confessions of Jeremiah, viewed in the light of trauma studies, and in 
Stulman’s case a widening of reading strategy to include aesthetic 
considerations, as well as a revision of relationships between sermons and 
oracles as individual text units in Jeremiah. 

Whereas a historical approach sought to establish coherence between 
subunits of material whose content is raw volatility and the coherent 
preacher of the prose sermons, a literary reading of the laments themselves 
led to a focus on the theme of traumatic stress and the “deliberate literary 
usage of the suffering personal voice as a narrative weapon” (Mills, 2016, 
62). For Stulman, whose original research focused on the sermons, a 
synchronic approach to the rhetorics of chaos allows the reader to 
understand the role of the book as that of embracing chaos in everyday life, 
while also providing a coherent explanation of chaos as order. The chaos of 
invasion is thus brought under control since the poetics of chaos “gives full 
weight to the dysfunctional nature of war and defeat as the proper means of 
communicating a positive outcome for the community’s future” (Mills, 
2016, 65). 

The recent contributions of these two scholars to the work Jeremiah 
Invented demonstrates current movements of rhetorical criticism in the 
areas of trauma and atrocity (Holt and Sharp, eds., 2015). O’Connor 
explores the theme of Figuration within the Confessions, arguing that the 
prophet Jeremiah is not an epic hero but “an anguished man ... wounded, 
isolated, broken” (2015, 63), whose characterization “functions for readers 
in a world destroyed by the traumatic violence of disaster” (2015, 63—64) 


by providing a poetic means of coming to terms with the “loss of faith and 
meaning that follows traumatic violence” (2015, 70). Stulman (2015) also 
draws on the reality of traumatic violence in society. Reading Jeremiah as 
Disaster Literature provides a lens for treating it as an Art form to draw 
modern readers back to an affective response to horrific loss. Jeremiah, he 
suggests, can be classed as war literature, dealing with annihilated worlds, 
representing the “legacy of losers, the victims of war,” for whom the deity 
too functions as a survivor (Stulman, 2015, 99-100). As such, Jeremiah’s 
symbolic world resonates with strong emotions, and yet the book’s 
“resistance to closure, its rage and dysfunction, emotional and psychic 
disturbances, temporal discontinuities ... are neither arbitrary nor 
gratuitous” (Stulman, 2015, 101). 

Both scholars work from the premise that the book of Jeremiah offers an 
example of War Literature, a literary format that is as relevant today as it 
was in the ancient world (O’Connor, 2010; Stulman, 2015). The experience 
of an urban population during periods of warfare is one of not only grief but 
also horror, as evidenced by Stulman’s use of the term “atrocity” (Stulman, 
2015). O’Connor’s naming of some sections of poetic oracle in Jeremiah as 
war poems and another as a “rape poem” underline the terror experienced 
by civilians. Recent work on Jeremiah has turned to exploration of the 
universal issues of how communities manage extreme loss and thus to 
consideration of reader-related perceptions. This movement gives an extra 
dimension to rhetorical study in that it focuses research on how modern 
readers might read an ancient text not only for its original setting and 
message, but also for its power to shape their own experience of life. The 
cultural locations of modern readers thus become a matter of importance in 


their own right.4 

One passage that highlights the impact of war is found in Jeremiah 19:7— 
8, which conceives of dead bodies lying unburied in the ruins, providing 
food for birds and beasts. The passage invokes the concept of the 
“passerby,” who gazes on the site of defeat and hisses at the terrible scene 
and its implications for the annihilation of urban environments. The action 
of hissing may be read as scornful or judgmental, but also allows for the 
theme of avoidance. Seeing such horror, external viewers make a sound to 
reject the possibility that a like fate could touch them. Modern readers 
themselves act as such passersby who visit the literary landscape of disaster 
and react according to common human feelings in the face of horror: some 


look for a cause of such deadly events; others wish to avoid active contact 
with horror stories in the fear of such events overtaking them in their time.° 

The concept of “hissing before the wounded” forms a point of contact 
between terrible events and horror theory, as evidenced by Amy 
Kalmanofsky’s book, Terror All Around (2008). Kalmanofsky suggests that 
prophetic works “adopt a rhetoric of horror to maintain an audience” and to 
enact a change in attitude that turns on shaming that audience (2008, 10). In 
Jeremiah the use of embodiment imagery works to that end, as with the 
image of warriors quaking like women in labor (Kalmanofsky, 2008, 13). 
Language of embodied horror creates literary “monsters,” dangerous and 
impure characters who provoke nausea—a condition that evokes disgust, 
alongside the act of vomiting toxins from the body (Kalmanofsky, 2008, 
47). Two literary monsters may be viewed in Jeremiah, God and the people, 
with the prophet caught in the middle as a liminal figure “unable fully to 
embrace a violent God or a sinful Israel” (Kalmanofsky, 2008, 138). The 
motif of monstrosity is a valuable tool for depicting violence as both out of 
control and controllable, since the excessive nature of military aggression 
finds borders and shape via the acts of a punitive deity. 


EMBODIMENT, TRAUMA, AND PATHOS 


In deathscape-as-horror, the excessive nature of traumatic suffering and loss 
leads to consideration of bodily states outside of the normative range. 
Kalmanofsky’s book demonstrates the value of using a cross-disciplinary 
reading lens, picking up the critical theory of Julia Kristeva’s linkage 
between horror and abjection. The trauma of managing the effects of 
warfare produces a rhetorical strategy of rendering the nation monstrous 
through symbolic abjection. This mechanism is at work in “ ‘the incurable 
wound’ in Jer. 10:19-20 and the ‘monstrous mother’ in Jer. 4:29 and Jer. 
48:41—3. Overall, victims of war become monsters through three images of 
abjection: the wound, the corpse and the maternal body” (Kalmanofsky, 
2008, 69). It is by this use of bodies in excess of cultural norms that the 
community manages to hold itself together when it is traumatized by 
warfare. 

Horror leading to traumatic experience aligns in the contemporary 
Western world with the theory of post-traumatic stress disorder, which has 


become a recognized medical understanding of the way in which 
engagement in terrible events scars the human psyche. This in turn has 
produced a wide concern in sociology and humanities with trauma and 
traumatization.’ Situated within this field, the issue of prophetic 
embodiment of trauma offers many possibilities for researching the 
message of chaos found in Jeremiah. The roots of such an inquiry are 
already present in historical studies of the prophetic biography evidenced 
by both poetry and prose units in Jeremiah.® These explorations form the 
basis for later rhetorical studies of the dual role of the individual body as 
indicator of both social and cosmic disorder. 

Kathleen O’Connor offers one such engagement; focusing on the 
prophet’s role as anti-hero replicates the experience of the defeated 
inhabitants of Judah (O’Connor, 2015, 63). To explore this motif, O’ Connor 
draws on the social function of biography, building on the view that “when 
meaning systems collapse life stories ferret out meaning .... [They] create 
cause and effect explanations that ordinary people can understand” (2015, 
63—64). It is through the iconography of a suffering human being that the 
text allows material experience to be rendered meaningful, a process from 
which hope for survival and new life can take shape. She argues that, for 
victims of disaster, the Confessions encode trauma in a poetics of lament, 
through the life story of one man, whose prayers for redemption and rescue 
are capable of absorption into readers’ own desires. 

Prophetic pathos provides a parallel examination of the use of human 
characters to discuss pain (Mills, 2007). “Pathos” here is defined as the 
fully embodied experience of grief caused by standing between the divine 
and the human (Mills, 2007, 111). “Prophetic pathos” is a term that 
combines suffering with moral indignation; the prophet is interiorly 
deformed by acting as conduit for divine moral outrage. The bodily location 
of Jeremiah is that of liminality, answerable both to fellow humans and to 
the deity (Mills, 2007, 112). In the Confessions, Jeremiah speaks of the 
personal effects of engaging with both of these subjects, as Other (Mills, 
2007, 115). It is not the abled body that provides a literary embodiment of a 
nation’s destiny but the dis-abled body of a prophet on the verge of mental 
breakdown (Mills, 2007, 121).° 

This is one example of the symbiosis of place and person that forms part 
of a much wider scholarly reflection on the rhetoric of trauma as 
exemplified by using the fictive human form to convey a violent cosmos. A 


further embodiment lens can be drawn from gender studies, as in Amy 
Kalmanofsky’s study of the use of sexual metaphors in Jeremiah within the 
overall rhetorical strategy of shaming as a “tool of terror” used to humiliate 
a community (Kalmanofsky, 2015). From an examination of comparative 
ancient Near Eastern usages, Kalmanofsky argues that images of the naked 
female body tend to work as erotic symbolism, underlining the equation 
between woman and harlot, whereas the naked male body leads to a non- 
erotic reading of strength and power. Both male and female bodies function 
within Jeremiah’s portrait of a disgraced nation. However, “whereas Jer. 13 
contextualises the male body with a narrative that requires its exposure, it 
directly presents the frontally-exposed female body as a disturbing image” 
(Kalmanofsky, 2015, 50). Such reflections raise the topic of prophetic 
pornography, and Kalmanofsky argues for the relevance of this epithet on 
the grounds that it “draws attention to the rhetorical impact of these 
passages” (2015, 61). She discovers a use of obscene nudity in the female 
body imagery in Jeremiah 13 and parallel passages, which embody 
deathscape in the form of a disgusting body, shaming the woman’s 
community and its leaders, while also profiling the deity as violence 
personified. 

The topic of normative and deviant bodies is relevant also for post- 
colonial studies, where the issue is that of imperialism and colonial 
embodiment. Steed Davidson considers the characterization of Jeremiah in 
prose materials from that angle (Davidson, 2011). It is interesting to note 
that, whereas scholarly work on the poetic laments of Jeremiah 
demonstrates an active, angry, traumatized utterance, Davidson’s 
contribution looks toward marginality and resistance, as tools of survival 
literature (2011, 117—120) Examining prophetic behavior in Jeremiah 40:1— 
12, Davidson notes the hidden and silent aspects of survival, once the 
imperial overlord controls sociopolitical horizons (2011, 117). 

In the Confessions, Jeremiah both resists cultural complacency on the 
part of the doomed elite and personifies a loss of confidence in cosmic 
benevolence. His struggle to speak about his people’s coming defeat and to 
be listened to by his fellow citizens, his inability to keep silent due to divine 
possession of his powers of speech, throw into doubt the power of utterance 
to achieve its intended effects. In Jeremiah 40, the prophet resists loss of 
identity and absorption by a foreign culture by refusing to speak; as 
Davidson suggests, “refusal to speak in this passage can be read both as the 


choice of Jeremiah to adopt the silenced position of the marginalized as 
well as the resistant move to prevent his voice from being appropriated” 
(2011, 121). In the Confessions, the prophet cannot resist cosmic force; in 
Jeremiah 40, his control of his own voice allows him to resist imperial 
subjugation. 

The characterization of the prophet offers a complexity that matches the 
overall density of the book. Viewed from Homi Bhabha’s definitions of 
post-colonial terms, Jeremiah functions as a hybrid individual, partly on the 
side of his fellow citizens and partly as submerged agent of a foreign power, 
albeit in accord with transcendent design. In Jeremiah 26, a scene occurs in 
which Jeremiah negates the lasting value of the temple, an act that is 
followed by his trial. He is the target of priestly attack, but in verse 16f. he 
is released from the charge of treason by the princes and the people. Past 
cases are rehearsed both in favor of that decision and against it. The chapter 
ends without either a final verdict of guilty or a decree of innocence. The 
poetics of this passage allow the temple to stand for both home and foreign 
powers, and for its destruction to function as a political hyphen between 
small kingdom and large superpower, in geopolitical terms. Jeremiah 
himself, then, stands on an identity threshold because of his loyalty to a 
deity who the text suggests is poised between patronage and punitive 
judgement. 

These reading lenses based on embodiment provide parallel examples of 
how a man and a community survive in the face of warfare and imperial 
expansion; the identification of contrasting prophetic embodiments reflects 
the individuality of different literary genres within the book as a whole and 
provides a greater resource for defining survival strategies. In terms of 
embodiment, the text allows for a focus on gendered usage of the human 
body as well as (dis)abled profiles. He functions both as the embodiment of 
passionate rage and entreaty and as the embodiment of silent resistance. The 
variety of textual genres within the literary work leave absolute meaning 
open-ended, while resonating with the complexity of sociopolitical 
responses to geopolitical shifts and challenges. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


People and land, landscape and embodiment, are symbiotic aspects of 
rhetorical moves to manage disaster and trauma. The spatial lens focuses 
more on land than on people within this yoked textual poetics. The 
examination of Jeremiah 11, made earlier, has already demonstrated that 
there is a dual-stranded textscape in the book of Jeremiah: on the one hand, 
a land devastated by war, and on the other, a man threatened with 
fragmentation due to harassment and anguish. Using a spatial lens returns 
the reader to the value of employing spatiality as an interpretive tool, with 
the function of place settings viewed as shaping the performance of plot. 
Drawing on Doreen Massey’s concept of spatiality as a verb, “to space,” it 
is possible to create a parallel verbal form, “to chaos” (Mills, 2015, 75). 

Fleshing out the role of an active spatiality of Jeremiah’s ruined land is a 
task assisted by landscape theories, such as those of Richard Muir, 
concerning the interaction of politics and an imagined landscape (Mills, 
2015, 76), while Winchester et al. portray deathscapes as “threshold spaces, 
offering a place of transformation in which the experience of liminality 
caused by loss of social co-ordinates produces the setting for significant 
rites of passage” (Mills, 2015, 77). The landscape theme leads on to 
consideration of violent geography, as evidenced in the work edited by 
Gregory and Pred (Mills, 2015, 81)" Scenes of violence engage with 
traumatic experience and can validly be labeled “traumascapes,” whose role 
is to perform a memorial site of a wasted land so that readers, gazing on the 
literary landscape of death, can engage with their experienced loss of 
meaning (Mills, 2015, 81). 

Turning from landscape as shaping human plot agency in narratives to 
places as plot agents in their own right, it is useful to draw on the work of 
Elizabeth Boase, who offers further consideration of the role of territory and 
land space in Jeremiah. In her article on people, land, and desolation in 
Jeremiah/Lamentations, Boase argues that the terms “land” and “people” 
function synonymously, such that the “intentional destruction of place 
functions as a multivalent act, destroying the actual means of human 
survival and disrupting the cultural and psychological attachments to place” 
(2017, 97). “Land” is an inanimate character in this perspective; by its 
reduction to desolation, its role as a victim of human action, it underlines 


the “placelessness” of humans for whom territorial roots no longer signify 
meaning. Desolated land signifies to a conquered people that they must 
submit to the ordered worldview and authority of their conquerors (Boase, 
2017, 99). Textual landscapes that allow readers to dialogue with their 
place-based distress offer a counterweight to such an ideology—a ruined 
landscape touches into their own interior devastation, giving voice and 
ownership to experience, even in the identity of trauma. 

Boase’s research into Bible and ecology establishes place settings as 
agents of meaning, actively performing meaning through space. In 
Jeremiah, the concept of land is aligned with both city and temple as 
contexts for prophetic speech acts and as targets of prophetic critique. The 
reduction of the temple to ruins, as described in Jeremiah 52, signifies not 
only material devastation but also a rupture in relationships between ruler 
and deity, between deity and community, threatening the disappearance of 
cultural values and traditions. In the narrative of the final collapse of the 
Davidic dynasty, it is the city and its temple that play a major part in the 
production of meaning. In verses 13—14, political defeat is manifested in the 
burning of the temple, the breaking down of the walls. As houses and walls 
cannot withstand enemy action, so also the elite culture cannot survive. 
Verses 17—21 have the same function. The many artifacts of which the 
active life of the temple is made up cannot resist capture, and their value 
passes into the usages given to them by the invaders, as loot that signifies 
ultimate power. 

The basis for such an analysis of the active role of inanimate subjects as 
plot agents involved in the creation of social meaning is in the work of 
Bruno Latour and his Actor-Network Theory (Latour, 2007). Latour’s 
theory offers a tool for moving from a stress on Anthropocene dominance of 
land and politics to a more ecological approach in which land and the built 
environment take center stage in their own right. Such is the use made of 
Actor-Network Theory by geographer Jonathon Murdoch, where he stresses 
that post-structuralist geographical ecologies bring to the fore relations 
between social actors and material spaces (Murdoch, 2004, chap. 8). This 
aspect of the textual poetics of Jeremiah deserves further scrutiny by 
scholars, including discussion of the importance of city, palace, and temple 
as literary agents in their own right. 


THEOPOLITICS AND THE POWER OF RHETORIC 


So far, themes of violent aggression experienced in reading the text of 
Jeremiah have been dealt with in terms of portrayals of land and human 
embodiment. A further dimension of deathscape relates to the cosmic sphere 
—to divine nature and characterization. Terror texts deal with religious 
monsters, as in the theories of Timothy Beal, who argues that divine 
monsters have a key part to play in mopping up violence, turning it from 
uncontrollable aggressive energy to that which is subject to cause/effect 
control systems (Beal, 2002)—a view espoused also by Rene Girard, who 
argues that extreme violence as part of human activity results in a chain of 
increasing reciprocal aggression between cultural groups (Girard, 2013). 
Putting violence into the cosmic sphere embraces terror but also controls it, 


with the effect of turning the transcendent into the personification of 


monstrous force.!! 


In Jeremiah it is the deity whose profile mops up the problem of random 
violence. In absorbing communal pain caused by city annihilation, the 
divine “exceeds” the human experience; this move renders the deity a figure 
of cosmic cruelty. God as moral judge is essentially a political figure—as 
far back as Robert Carroll’s commentary, scholars have noted the 
theopolitics of the book (Carroll, 2004, 97). In presiding over deathscapes, 
the deity turns also into a character within the text and as such is potentially 
another victim of warfare. O’Connor addresses divine violence within this 
framework (2010, 37). In contexts of traumatic violence, when a public 
disaster occurs, the reputation of the deity is drawn into debates about cause 
and effect. 

Jeremiah’s violent world enables Judah’s survival, but at the cost of 
portraying a cruel deity who “acts as a disgruntled, violent husband” 
(O’Connor, 2010, 41, 44). Yet such extreme symbolism has its effective role 
in controlling violence. In Jeremiah 13:20-27, for instance, which 
O’Connor labels a rape poem, divine anger with the Daughter of Zion 
explains the war, naming the violence entailed, but paradoxically defends 
cosmic control of violence (O’Connor, 2010, 45). Kalmanofsky’s 
reflections on the role of horror stories likewise engages with a “monstrous” 
expression of divine energy. She takes up the metaphor of God the Crusher 
and God the Cannibal (Kalmanofsky, 2008, 54—59.). The foe from the north 


is like a lion looking for a kill, as well as an enemy that eats Israel’s crops, 
livestock, and children (Kalmanofsky, 2008, 58, 61). But this foe is 
“ethereal,” as O’Connor says, since the real enemy of Judah is divine 
(O’Connor, 2010, 42). The symbiosis of invading army and divine outrage 
means in fact that the foe functions as God’s monstrous body 
(Kalmanofsky, 2008, 59). 

The last point brings us back to the overall contribution of rhetorical 
criticism to studies of Jeremiah as deathscape. Louis Stulman’s paper on the 
coherence between historical and rhetorical criticism argues for the intrinsic 
role of Jeremiah as a work of war literature (Stulman, 2016). In his 
viewpoint, Duhm and Mowinckel’s focus on the prose sermons as 
explanatory units, whose purpose is to comment on the “raw data” of the 
original poetic oracles of the prophet in Jeremiah 1—25, provides a relevant 
approach for contemporary readers. Whereas the poetry conveys the raw 
pain of lived experience, the sermons stand at a distance, offering answers, 
asserting control over chaos (Stulman, 2016, 131—132). The two genres are 
mutually supportive, moving trauma from ground zero to a symbolic world 
of language (Stulman, 2016, 133, 135). 

As the work of Julia O’Brien (2008) suggests, rhetorical criticism alerts 
readers to the literary strategies by which readers seek to respond to 
complex realities. In chapter 6 of her book, O’Brien examines how the 
metaphor of God as (angry) Warrior relates to the question of what to do 
about violence in the Old Testament (O’Brien, 2008, 101). She argues that it 
provides an “ethical” level to the concept of anger since it helps to create a 
retributive balance of cause and effect. However difficult the topic may be 
for modern audiences, the work of O’Brien suggests that it has 
contemporary valence in terms of dealing with social violence. She cites 
Martha Nussbaum’s view that anger is not a passing gut feeling but an 
intellectual response to aggressive injustice (O’Brien, 2008, 119). Hence it 
can be suggested that “deathscape” is a concept that contains aspects of 
harsh negative reality within a framework of potential coherence and 
provides space for lament, which prevents wounded societies from 
festering, making survival possible. 


DEATHSCAPE AS AN URBAN ART FORM 


This review of scholarship has explored the scope, range, and function of 
the iconography of deathscape in the book of Jeremiah. It highlighted the 
emergence of two parallel strands to this thematic within Jeremiah 
scholarship—namely space (land) and embodiment (individual profiles). 
Both strands relate to the central problematic addressed by the biblical book 
—threats to the home community caused by regional warfare and 
imperialism. The context of warfare emerges from the historical realities of 
ancient Near Eastern geopolitics of the eighth—sixth centuries BCE, but by 
extension the book has meaning for any culture caught up in regional 
violence, hence for modern audiences as well as ancient ones. 

The turn to rhetorical criticism in Jeremiah studies encouraged a focus on 
the poetics of the book: on how its message is constructed via trauma, 
terror, chaos, symbols of the monstrosity of cultural and material 
annihilation. The paradoxical nature of an iconography of traumascape is 
that it also provides a vehicle for moving from loss of identity and loss of 
hope for survival to a possible future based on acceptance of violence as 
“normal.” One specific element of the poetics of survival is the role of 
Otherness as a key underlying concept that the text interrogates for its 
meaning. This Otherness is multifaceted: 


e Of pain and cultural loss, loss of identity 
e Of physical warfare 

e Of foreign imperialism 

e Of cosmic energy and the universe. 


Such questions about the agency of the Other contribute to the overall 
question as to how far that which is Other is inherently hostile to the home 
audience, to human survival, and to how the question may simultaneously 
offer a path through chaos to order. 

Finally, the topic of “where next” for the deathscape thematic arises. 
Aspects of this issue lie with continued exploration of the role of bodies in 
conveying social messages, more especially the function of the contorted 
body, including the monstrous divine, as well as Davidson’s approach of 
survival through silence as resistance to post-colonial violence (Davidson, 
2017, 77). But there is also the matter of spatiality. As a player in the league 


of Jeremiah scholarship, I have some suggestions to make on this matter. As 
noted earlier, a good deal has been written already on the embodiment 
strand of the concept, but less has been done from the reading lens of 
landscape, and especially from the angle of inanimate agency. 

So, from my base in cityscape and urban imaginary, I ask a basic 
question—who dies in Jeremiah? This is not a simplistic question, even 
though clearly people, nations, and cultures die therein. But, at a material 
and symbolic level, what dies is the city—specifically the site of Jerusalem 
and its Judahite hinterland. The city walls are breached, its streets turned 
into charnel houses, its monuments rendered lifeless, as profiled in the 
Widow Zion iconography of Lamentations 1—2. For me this raises questions 
regarding the built environment. Is a city safe or secure? Is it sustainable? Is 
it a cosmic mirror or a human artifact? 

Looking for ways to answer these questions, I turn to psychogeography’s 
reflections on how a cityscape emerges partly from imagined space (Mills, 
2012). I add in Henri Lefebvre’s “thirdspace” as a fruitful point for 
exploring the freedom of imagined space to avoid domination by an elite 
group. At the same time, I note Edward Soja’s critique of this view, his 
argument that urban spaces easily come under the control of new forms of 
elitism (Soja, 2000). In effect, cityspace is always someone’s space. So 
whose space is it in Jeremiah? Ultimately it is in the control of “others”— 
the deity, the invaders. By contrast with the profile of Jerusalem in Ezekiel 
8—11, 40—48, however, the city is less obviously a cosmic design. 

In Jeremiah and Lamentations the stress is on the annihilation of the city. 
In that perspective, it 1s a “nowhere city,” a space empty of positive 
signification for its home population. This angle leads to a further set of 
questions regarding the cultural assimilation of devastated Jerusalem. Is the 
readerly visitor to Jerusalem a true flaneur, a pilgrim who humbly explores 
the reality of great pain in its material setting, or is the traveler a touristic 
voyeur, eager to gain excitement from visiting an ancient ruin, rendering 
past distress into a holiday souvenir. Does Jeremiah’s Jerusalem have as 
many existences as there are readerly visitors? Or does the pilgrim find a 
space of rest, a merciful home in the city’s desolated embrace, comforted by 
having a companion in personal loss and grief? 
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1 The use of the term “treaty” here indicates the theme of reciprocity involved in the biblical 
concept of covenant. Both partners need to show loyalty to each other, and failure to act loyally 
requires punitive action on the part of the aggrieved partner—an event provided for in the terms of 
the treaty. Cf. ANE treaty formulas in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament with 
Supplement, ed. James Pritchard (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1964). 

2 This term is consequent on the concept of treaty as a reciprocal benefit to both parties involved. 
“Revenge” is thus a term drawing not on affective meaning, but on the rational political response to 
treaty breaking by the other party. 

3 This is to use the metaphor employed by Louis Stulman in his 1995 work on the textual poetics 
of Jeremiah. It indicates the complexity of rendering chaotic events as having a rational cause and 
effect. 

4 Stulman himself notes the horror of the bombing of civilians at Guernica in the Spanish civil 
war of the 1930s. 

5 This observation aligns with findings from studies of customs concerning avoidance of the evil 
eye in rural communities, where that which is strange threatens to curse the inhabitants. 

6 The specific book used by Kalmanofsky is Julia Kristeva, The Powers of Horror: An Essay on 
Abjection (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). Kristeva explores abjection in terms of 
filth, defilement, suffering, horror, and the valence of the female body. 

7 One example of this spreading of trauma studies across social studies as well as literature is 
Trauma and Traumatisation in Individual and Collective Dimensions: Insights from Biblical Studies 
and Beyond, (eds.) Eve-Marie Becker, Jan Dochhorm and Else Holt (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2014). 

8 The early studies of Bernhard Duhm and Sigmund Mowinckel noted the difference in mood and 
tone between poetry and prose in their exploration of textual composition history. 

9 This work draws on the developing body of disability studies, linked to the role of the body as 
social marker of normality and deviance. Cf. Thompson, 1997. 

10 The 2007 volume edited by Derek Gregory and Alan Pred is a significant source here. The 
book emerged post—9/11 and examines the many ways in which cities are wounded by acts of 
terrorism and similar violence. 

11 For a varied discussion of issues of literary use of violence in the prophets, see O’Brien and 
Franke (eds.), 2010. 


CHAPTER 24 


HOPE AND RESILIENCE IN THE 
BOOKS OF JEREMIAH 


MARVIN A. SWEENEY 


INTRODUCTION: THE Two FORMS OF JEREMIAH 


JEREMIAH is a complex and multifaceted book that challenges interpreters 
attempting to make sense of its form and contents.! Indeed, the complexity 
and multifaceted character of the book derive from two of its major 
features. First, it is the only prophetic book that provides its readers with a 
direct view of life in Jerusalem during the period of the Babylonian siege 
and destruction of the city in 588—586 Bce. Although all are concerned with 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Babylonian exile in one way or 
another, the other prophetic books, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the book of the 
Twelve Prophets, provide no insider’s view of this tragedy. Only Jeremiah 
gives us such a view—and it does so in much greater detail than the 
accounts in 2 Kings 25 or 2 Chronicles 36—which has prompted scholars to 
note the prevalence of divine pathos, suffering, violence, and monstrosity in 


its contents.” 

Second, Jeremiah actually appears in two forms, the classic Masoretic 
Hebrew form of the text that includes a great deal of oracular material 
allegedly representing the work of the prophet himself, as well as prose 


material that would represent the work of the book’s editors.*> But Jeremiah 
also appears in a markedly different form in the Septuagint Greek version of 
the text, which is arranged in a substantially different and shorter form from 
that of the MT, which has confounded scholarly attempts to explain the 
integrity and coherence of the book. Indeed, Jeremiah comprises two 
prophetic books, even though the two forms share largely the same 
material. Even so, the differences in structure and content entail that each 
form of the book has its own distinctive understanding and presentation of 


the material, which means that interpreters must learn to interpret both 


forms of the book, not just one.* 


Given Jeremiah’s not-to-be-envied vantage point as a witness to the 
Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem, it should come as no surprise that the 
previously noted concerns with divine pathos, suffering, violence, and 
monstrosity should come to the forefront in the interpretation of the books. 
But interpreters must also note that such images are not presented for their 
own sake; rather, they are presented as a foundation on which to prepare 
readers of the book for the possibility of restoration. Unlike Isaiah, which 
presents its ideals at the beginning of the book in the famous “swords into 
plowshares” passage in Isaiah 2:24, or Ezekiel, which presents its ideals at 
the end of the book in the vision of the restored Jerusalem in Ezekiel 40—48, 
Jeremiah presents its vision of restoration in the middle, i.e., MTJeremiah 
30-31; 32-33 in the MT form of the book, and LXXJeremiah 37—40 in the 
LXX form of the book. These chapters present key images of restoration— 
or hope and resilience—in both forms of the book, viz., the portrayal of the 
return of the exiles to Jerusalem in Jeremiah 30—31/37—38; the portrayal of 
the new covenant and a restored Jerusalem in Jeremiah 31/38:31—40; the 
open and sealed book in Jeremiah 32/39:11; and the Davidic oracle in 
Jeremiah 33:14—26, although this oracle is absent in LXXJeremiah 40. 
There is hope in Jeremiah, but it is contextualized literarily in each form of 
the book. 

Consequently, this chapter examines Jeremiah 30—33/37—40 in relation to 
the literary form and outlook of each form of the book. It begins with 
treatment of the formal structure and contents of the two major textual units 
presented here, Jeremiah 30-—31/37-38 and Jeremiah 32—33/39—40 in an 
effort to ascertain their distinctive forms and views. It then turns to the 
contextualization of these passages in each form of the book in relation to 
several other passages that present hope, i.e., Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles 
in Jeremiah 29/36; the oracles concerning Babylon in Jeremiah 50—51/31— 
32; and the royal oracle in Jeremiah 23:1—8. On the basis of this analysis, 
the chapter proposes that each form envisions a distinctive model of hope 
for the future, viz., MTJeremiah envisions a future in which the Jerusalem 
Temple and its Levitical Priesthood constitute the future of YHWH’s eternal 
promise to the House of David for Jerusalem and Judah, and LX XJeremiah 
envisions a future in which the rule of a righteous Davidic monarch 
constitutes the future of Jerusalem and Judah. Each understanding points to 


a distinctive setting for such hope, i.e., the restoration of Nehemiah and 
Ezra for the Masoretic form of the book and the anticipation of renewed 
Davidic kingship at the time of the rebuilding of the Jerusalem Temple for 
the LXX form. 


JEREMIAH 30-—31/37-38 


Jeremiah 30-31, which portrays the return of exiled Israelites to Jerusalem 
and Judah, has long been recognized since the early work of Duhm and 
Mowinckel as the “booklet of comfort” (German, Tréstungsbuchlein).> 
Although both scholars were willing to concede that many elements of 
Jeremiah 30-31 came from the prophet, both viewed these chapters as a 
collection of restoration oracles that had been gathered and supplemented 
by later redaction to be inserted into the developing book of Jeremiah to 
provide some promise of hope. 

More recent research by Lohfink, Bozak, Sweeney, and Leuchter has 


supported and specified this position. These scholars argue that the final 
form of Jeremiah 30-31 is indeed a later redactional assemblage that posits 
the restoration of Israel, Jerusalem, and the covenant with YHWH in the 
aftermath of the Babylonian destruction of the city in 588—586 BCE. But 
they also maintain that the formal characteristics of Jeremiah 30-31 
indicate that an earlier form of the collection can be reconstructed that dates 
back to the days of Josiah’s reforms. 

Jeremiah 30-31 is a discrete formal unit within the larger macrostructure 
of the Book of Jeremiah that in both the LXX and MT forms of the book is 


constructed as a chronicle of the prophet’s life and career.’ The book begins 
with the superscription in Jeremiah 1:1—3, which signals its character as a 
chronicle with the introductory statement, “the words of Jeremiah (divré 
yirméyahu) ben Hilkiah from the priests who were in Anathoth in the land 
of Benjamin, which was the word of YHWH to him in the days of Josiah ben 
Amon, King of Judah in the thirteenth year of his reign, and it was in the 
days of Jehoiakim ben Josiah, King of Judah, until the completion of the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah ben Josiah, King of Judah, until the exile of 
Jerusalem in the fifth month.” The major constituent units of the book are 
identified by the Hebrew formula in the MT and the Greek equivalent in the 
LXX, “the word which was to Jeremiah from YHWH, saying” (Jeremiah 


11:1; 30:1), which indicate a syntactical join to the proceeding material. 
Within each unit, a syntactically joined formula, e.g., “and the word of 
YHWH came to me, saying” (Jeremiah 1:4), defines each constituent 
element. 

Jeremiah 30-31 begins with the superscription in Jeremiah 30:1, “the 
word which was to Jeremiah from YHWH, saying,” which introduces the 
body of the text in Jeremiah 30:2—31:40. The structure of this text is defined 
by a sequence of eight words of YHWH, each of which is introduced by an 
example of the prophetic messenger formula, “thus says YHWH,” in 
Jeremiah 30:2; 30:18; 31:2; 31:15; 31:16; 31:23; 31:35; and 31:37. 
Additional examples of the prophetic word formula introduced by the 
particle Az (“for, because”) in Jeremiah 30:12 and 31:7 join the following 
oracle to the preceding oracle so that some subunits include two linked 
oracles. The result is a textual unit that may be identified as “the Prophet’s 
Report of YHWH’s Words concerning the Restoration of Israel and Judah,” 
which comprises a superscription followed by eight oracular units. The 
formal structure of the text appears as follows: 

Prophet’s Report of YHWH’s Word: Restoration of Israel and Judah (Jer 
30:1—31:40) 


Superscription (30:1) 
Prophet’s report of YHWH’s words proper (30:2—3 1:40) 
Report of initial word: instruction to write YHWH’s word in a book (30:2-17) 
Report of instruction: future restoration of Israel and Judah (30:2-3) 
a. Report of instruction proper (30:2) 
b. Basis for instruction: future restoration of Israel and Judah (behold the days are 
coming) (30:3) 
Report of YHWH’s words concerning Israel and Judah (30:4-17) 
a. Introduction: identification of YHWH’s words (30:4) 
b. First word of YHWH concerning Jacob: prophetic announcement of salvation (30:5— 
11) 
c. Second word of YHWH concerning Zion: prophetic announcement of salvation 
(30:12-17) 
Report of YHWH second word: word of salvation for Israel (30:18-31:1) 
Report of YHWH’s third word: concerning restoration of Israel to Zion (31:2-14) 
Initial word report: description of Israel’s restoration (3 1:2—6) 
Second word report: announcement of Israel’s restoration (31:7-14) 
Report of YHWH’s fourth word: concerning Rachel’s weeping (31:15) 
Report of YHwH’s fifth word: repentance of Israel (31:16-22) 
Word report proper (31:16-20) 
Prophet’s exhortation to Ephraim to return (31:21-22) 
Report of YHWH’s sixth word: announcement of new covenant (31:23-34) 
Word report proper: restoration of Judah (3 1:23—25) 
Prophet’s announcement of future vision (31:26-34) 
a. Report of prophet’s good vision (31:26) 
b. First announcement (behold the days are coming): restoration of Israel and Judah 
(31:27-30) 
c. Second announcement (behold the days are coming): new covenant (31:31-34) 
Report of YHWH’s seventh word: eternal promise to Israel (31:35-36) 
Report of YHWH’s eighth word: eternal promise to Jerusalem (31:37—40) 
Word report proper: eternal promise to seed of Israel (31:37) 
Prophet’s announcement of future (behold the days are coming): restoration of Jerusalem (31:38—40) 


Overall, Jeremiah 30-—31/37—38 presents a sequence of eight oracular 
units concerning the restoration of Israel and Judah to Jerusalem that 
announce YHWH’s instructions to the prophet to write oracular words of 
restoration for Israel and Judah in Jeremiah 30/37:2—-17; a second word of 
salvation or restoration for Israel in Jeremiah 30/37:18—31/38:1; a third 
word concerning Israel’s restoration to Zion in Jeremiah 31/38:2-14; a 
fourth word concerning Rachel’s weeping for her lost children in Jeremiah 
31/38:15; a fifth word concerning the repentance of Israel in Jeremiah 
31/38:16—22; a sixth word concerning YHWH’s announcement of a new 
covenant for Israel and Judah in Jeremiah 31:23-34; a seventh word 
concerning YHWH’s eternal promise to Israel in Jeremiah 31/38:35—36; and 
an eighth and final word concerning YHWH’s eternal promise of salvation or 
restoration for Jerusalem in Jeremiah 31/38:37-40. 


Two major features of this text indicate that the message of the present 
form of Jeremiah 30—31/37—38 presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Babylonian exile. First, the text is addressed both to Israel and to 
Judah, as indicated in Jeremiah 30:3; 30:4; 31:27-30; 31:31-34, and in 
these cases both Israel and Judah are anticipated to return to Jerusalem. 
Insofar as Jeremiah 31:31—34 calls for a new covenant between YHWH on 
the one hand and Israel and Judah on the other, readers must note that it is 
still based on YHWH’s Torah. The difference between the two covenants 
mentioned in the passage appears to be that the earlier one was cut with 
Israel, whereas the new covenant will be cut with a restored Judah and 
Israel in the aftermath of exile. Second, Jeremiah 31:38—40 anticipates the 
restoration of Jerusalem when the city itself is rebuilt. Insofar as Jerusalem 
must be rebuilt and both Israel and Judah are to return to the city, the setting 
for this text must be in the aftermath of the destruction of the city and the 
outset of the Babylonian exile. 

And yet it is striking that these references all appear in contexts that 
exhibit a second major structural formula in this text alongside the 
messenger formula, viz., “behold, the days are coming,” in Jeremiah 30:3 
(4); 31:27-30; 31:31-34; and 31:38—40. When each of these passages is 
eliminated from the text, the result is a sequence of oracles, each introduced 
by the messenger formula, “thus says YHWH,” that anticipates the return of 
Israel, Jacob, Ephraim, Daughter Israel, etc., to YHWH at Jerusalem. Such a 
sequence presupposes a very different setting from that of the aftermath of 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the beginning of the Babylonian exile. It 
instead indicates a setting during the reign of King Josiah of Judah, who 
pursued a program of religious reform and national restoration for the 
kingdom of Judah and Israel. 

Assyria was on the decline during Josiah’s reign. But Assyria’s ally, 
Egypt, was active in western Asia during the period of Assyria’s decline, 
and began to assert its control over Judah. When Josiah attempted to 
confront Egypt at Megiddo in 609 BCE so that the Egyptians would not be 
able to support their beleaguered Assyrian allies in battle against Babylon at 
Haran, Pharaoh Necho put Josiah to death. Josiah’s death put an end to his 
program of religious reform and national restoration, although he did delay 
the Egyptian army long enough to save the Assyrian Empire. In the 
aftermath of Josiah’s death, Pharaoh Necho put Josiah’s pro-Egyptian son, 
Jehoiakim, on the throne to support Egyptian policy. But by 605 BCE, the 


Babylonians defeated Egypt at Carchemesh and drove them out of western 
Asia. Although some might have expected Babylon to treat Judah as a 
valued ally—Josiah, after all, had died attempting to support his Babylonian 
allies—King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon treated Judah as a potentially 
hostile vassal, prompting many in Judah to call for revolt against Babylon. 

Jeremiah opposed such a move, insofar as he understood that Judah was 
not strong enough to challenge Babylon and that Egypt would not provide 
sufficient support (see Jeremiah 27—28). But as revolt against Babylon 
become more likely during the course of Jehoiakim’s reign, Jeremiah began 
to recognize that Judah would suffer punishment for any such attempt at 
revolt, much as northern Israel suffered destruction a century before when it 
attempted to revolt against Assyria. Although Jeremiah had supported 
Josiah’s reform and wrote an early version of Jeremiah 30-31 in 
anticipation of Israel’s restoration to Judah and Davidic rule, the turn of 
events beginning with Josiah’s death and Jehoiakim’s ill-advised plans to 
revolt against Babylonia convinced him that such revolt was against YHWH’Ss 
will. Once the consequences were realized with Jerusalem destroyed and 
many from Jerusalem and Judah exiled, Jeremiah himself likely rewrote his 
earlier oracles in Jeremiah 30-31 by expanding them with the “behold the 
days are coming” passages in Jeremiah 30:3—4; 31:27-30; 31:31-34; and 
31:38—40 to envision a return to Jerusalem by both Israel and Judah as an 
expression of his hope for restoration in the aftermath of the Babylonian 
exile. 


JEREMIAH 32—33/39—40 


The second major text under consideration is Jeremiah 32—33/39—40, which 
in the Masoretic version is concerned with both the imagery of the sealed 
and open book or document and its implications for the future of Jerusalem 
and the land of Israel as well as the future of YHWH’s eternal promise to the 
House of David. The Septuagint version of this text, however, differs, 
insofar as it lacks MTJeremiah 33:14—26 concerning the Davidic promise, 
and focuses only on the imagery of the sealed and open book or document 
and its implications concerning the future of the land of Israel. 

The formal structure for the passage is easily recognized in both forms of 
the text, based on the examples of the YHWH word-transmission formula, 


beginning with “the word which was to Jeremiah from YHWH in the tenth 
year of Zedekiah, King of Judah, which was the eighteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” This formula introduces a narrative in Jeremiah 32/39:2— 
25 concerning Jeremiah’s purchase of a parcel land belonging to a family 
member, his writing of a deed of purchase which included both a sealed and 
an open document, and YHWH’s indications that this transaction portends 
future land transactions in the land of Israel after the Babylonian emergency 
had passed. 

But this narrative does not stand alone. A series of YHWH word- 
transmission formulas, each introduced by the waw-consecutive verb, 
wayehi (“and it was”), i.e., “and the word of YHWH was to Jeremiah saying,” 
which establishes a syntactic join to the preceding material, appears in 
Jeremiah 32:26; 33:1; 33:19; and 33:23. These formulae introduce 
successive subunits in Jeremiah 32:26—44; 33:1-18; 33:19-22; and 33:23- 
26. Interpreters must note that the formula in Jeremiah 33:1 differs from the 
others by reading, “and the word of YHWH was to Jeremiah a second time 
while he was still bound in the prison court, saying,” which introduces 
Jeremiah 33:1—18. Within the larger literary context of Jeremiah 32—33, this 
reference relates to the introductory example of the formula in Jeremiah 
32:26, which presents an oracle from YHWH that states YHWH’s intentions to 
restore the people following the disaster. The reference to a second time and 
to Jeremiah’s imprisonment in Jeremiah 33:1—18 then introduces a sequence 
of oracular subunits in Jeremiah 33:1—18; 33:19-22; and 33:23-—26 that 
elaborates upon YHWH’s plans to restore the people following the disaster. In 
such a context, Jeremiah 32:26 and its narrative in Jeremiah 32:26—-44 
present an initial oracle from YHWH concerning YHWH’s plans to restore the 
people, and the three-part sequence in Jeremiah 33:1—26 further specifies 
those plans in relation to the people’s relationship with YHWH and the 
people’s leadership. 

The resulting formal structure of the text comprises two major formal 
units, each with its own subunits. The first is Jeremiah 32:1—25, which takes 
up the significance of Jeremiah’s land purchase. Jeremiah 32:1—25 presents 
an account of the sale, the imagery of the open and sealed document which 
records the sale, and YHWH’s statements indicating that future land 
transactions will take place in the land of Israel after the Babylonian 
emergency is over. Yadin’s study of the sealed and open book in Jeremiah 
32 demonstrates that it is nothing more than a typical example of a land sale 


deed, in which the details of the transaction are recorded in a sealed scroll, 
together with the overview of the transaction which was recorded in an 
open scroll that readers might peruse before opening the sealed scroll to 


learn the details.” The second unit in Jeremiah 32:26-33:26 then presents a 
series of subunits which elaborate on the meaning of Jeremiah’s land 
transaction in Jeremiah 32:1—25. The initial subunit in Jeremiah 32:26—-44 
presents an account of an additional word of YHWH to Jeremiah concerning 
YHWH’s elaboration upon the meaning of this act and its imagery, 1.e., that 
YHWH is punishing the people of Jerusalem and Judah for allegedly 
abandoning YHWH to follow other gods, but YHWH will restore the exiled 
people to Jerusalem and the land of Israel and re-establish a new eternal 
covenant with them. In such a case, readers must recognize that the phrase 
běrít ‘6lam (“eternal covenant”) in Jeremiah 32:40 refers to “a covenant of 
creation,” insofar as the Hebrew term ‘d/am (“eternal”) means “creation” 


and presupposes the role of the Jerusalem Temple as the holy center of 


creation.!” 


Following Jeremiah 32:26—44, the second subunit in Jeremiah 33:1—26 
presents three oracular narratives concerning YHWH’s additional words to 
Jeremiah in which YHWH promises to heal the people of Israel and Judah, 
restore their fortunes in the land, and apply the eternal Davidic covenant to 


Jerusalem and its Levitical priesthood.'! The first instance of YHWH’s word 
to Jeremiah on this issue appears in Jeremiah 33:1—18. The passage begins 
with an introduction in Jeremiah 33:1. Three oracular accounts then follow 
in Jeremiah 33:2—9 concerning the hidden meaning of Israel’s and Judah’s 
pardon and restoration; Jeremiah 33:10—11 concerning joy in Jerusalem and 
Judah; and Jeremiah 33:12—18 concerning the metaphor of shepherds and 
sheep that discusses leadership of the city. Goldman’s careful reading of 
Jeremiah 33:12-18 notes that YHWH promises to establish a righteous 
branch of David in verse 15, but the use of a third-person feminine pronoun 
to portray the identity of that branch in verse 16 indicates that it is not a 
Davidic king, but instead the city of Jerusalem itself, which will be called 


“YHWH is our righteous one.”!* Subsequent statements in Jeremiah 33:17— 
18 reiterate YHWH’s promise that a man from the house of David would not 
be cut off from sitting on the throne in Jerusalem and that a man from the 
Levitical priests would not be cut off from presenting offerings to YHWH in 
the city as well. Such statements allow the city of Jerusalem to be the 


recipient of the Davidic promise and anticipate both an eventual restoration 
of the monarchy and the Levitical priesthood, although the time at which 
that eventuality would be realized remains undefined. Two additional 
subunits then follow. Jeremiah 33:19-22 takes up the permanence of the 
covenant with David and the Levitical priesthood, and Jeremiah 33:23—26 
takes up the permanence of the Davidic covenant in relation to Israel and 
Judah. Altogether, MTJeremiah 33:1—26 qualifies the Davidic covenant in 
relation to Israel and Judah, viz., while holding to the ideal of future 
Davidic kingship, it applies the Davidic covenant to Jerusalem and the 
Levitical priesthood. 
The formal structure of Jeremiah 32—33 then appears as follows: 

YHWH’s Words to Jeremiah concerning the Restoration of Jerusalem, Israel, 
and Judah Jeremiah (32:1—33:26) 


Introduction: narrative concerning Jeremiah’s redemption of family Land at Anathoth by means of a 
bill of sale described as a sealed and open book/document (32:1-25) 
The words of YHWH concerning restoration following the disaster (32:26—33:26) 
Initial word of YHWH concerning YHWH’s intention to restore the people following the disaster 
(32:26-44) 
Second word of YHWH concerning elaboration on the meaning of YHWH’s intention to restore the 
people following the disaster (33:1—26) 
Introduction: narrative portrayal of Jeremiah imprisoned (33:1) 
First oracle set concerning hidden meaning of Israel’s and Judah’s pardon and restoration (33:29) 

a. First oracle in the set: appeal to people to call on YHWH (33:2-3) 

b. Second oracle in the set: YHWH’s actions to restore Israel and Judah (33:4-9) 
Second oracle set concerning joy in Jerusalem and Judah (33:10-11) 
Third oracle set concerning shepherds and sheep, viz., the city and its leadership (33:12-18) 

a. First oracle in the set concerning restoration of shepherds and sheep with explication 

concerning city and its leadership (33:12—16) 
b. Second oracle in set concerning the application of Davidic promise to Levitical 
priests (33:17—18) 

Third word of YHWH concerning permanence of the covenant with David and the Levitical priesthood 
(33:19-22) 
Fourth word of YHWH concerning the permanence of the covenant of David in relation to Israel and 
Judah (33:23-26) 


The formal structure of LX XJeremiah 39:1—40:13 closely resembles the 
structure of MT Jeremiah 32:1—33:26, although LXXJeremiah 39—40 does 
not include the verses presented in MTJeremiah 33:14—26. Ironically, these 
verses also begin with the formula, “behold the days are coming,” which 
proved to be indications of later expansion in Jeremiah 30-31. The result is 
that in LXXJeremiah 40:1—13, the third oracle of the second word of YHWH 
in LXXJeremiah 40:12—13 simply states that there shall again be pastures 


for sheep and shepherds, i.e., leadership, who will count the sheep, without 
specifying what this imagery means. 

It should be clear that MTJeremiah 32-33 presents a longer text that 
elaborates upon the meaning of Jeremiah’s land transaction, represented by 
the sealed and unsealed documents. The elaboration on the meaning of that 
transaction posits that Israel and Judah will be restored to the land, that 
YHWH will make an eternal covenant with them, and that the eternal Davidic 
covenant will be specified to include not only the House of David, but the 
city of Jerusalem and the Levitical priesthood as well. The LXX version of 
this passage in LXXJeremiah 39-40 likewise presents Jeremiah’s land 
transaction as recorded in the sealed and open documents, and elaborates 
upon the meaning of this transaction by positing that the L-rd will restore 
Israel and Judah, make an eternal covenant with them, and restore their 
leadership. No mention, however, is made concerning the application of the 
eternal Davidic covenant to Jerusalem or the Levitical priesthood. 

In order to understand fully the portrayal of Jeremiah’s land transaction 
in Jeremiah 32—33/39-40, the passage must be contextualized in relation to 
the rest of each version of the Book of Jeremiah. 


JEREMIAH 30—31/37—38 AND 32—33/39—40 IN THEIR RESPECTIVE 
LITERARY CONTEXTS 


Jeremiah 30—31/37—38 and 32—33/38—40 clearly articulate visions of hope 
and resilience for Israel, Judah, and Jerusalem in the aftermath of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Babylonian exile. Both passages envision a 
renewed covenant between YHWH and the people of Israel, Judah, and 
Jerusalem, although the understanding of what that renewed covenant might 
portend is not always fully defined or understood. In order to understand 
better the visions of these passages in both the Masoretic Hebrew and 
Septuagint Greek forms of the Books of Jeremiah, their respective literary 
contexts within the book and sociohistorical settings must be considered. 
The first consideration in the literary context of these chapters in the 
book of Jeremiah is MTJeremiah 25—29/LXXJeremiah 25-36. These 
chapters form discrete formal blocks within the larger structure of their 
respective forms of the book, that are introduced by an example of the 
prophetic word formula in Jeremiah 25:1—2, “the word which was to 


Jeremiah concerning all the people of Judah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
ben Josiah, King of Judah, which was the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, which Jeremiah the prophet spoke concerning (MT; LXX, 
to) all the people of Judah and to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem saying.” 
The MT and LXX forms of this unit differ substantially in that the LXX 
includes the oracles concerning the nations from MTJeremiah 46-51, 
following LXXJeremiah 25:13 and preceding LXXJeremiah 25:15. Insofar 
as Jeremiah 25 discusses YHWH’s plans for the nations, the placement of the 
oracles concerning the nations in the midst of this chapter in the LXX 
version of the book makes sense. But discussion of the significance of the 
placement of the oracles concerning the nations will take place later in this 
chapter. 

The MT version of Jeremiah 25—29 comprises four major episodes, 
defined by examples of the introductory word-transmission formula and 
distinctive content in Jeremiah 25:1—38, which discusses YHWH’s plans for 
the nations in relation to Babylon; Jeremiah 26:1—24, which discusses 
Jeremiah’s acquittal from charges of sedition based on his Temple sermon 
in Jeremiah 7; Jeremiah 27:1—28:17 concerning Jeremiah’s opposition to 
revolt against Babylon and his successful confrontation with the prophet, 
Hananiah, who supported revolt; and Jeremiah 29:1—32, which takes up 
Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles counseling them to build homes and families 
and to support the Babylonian Empire until such time as YHWH deems it 
appropriate to return them to the land of Israel. Although different in form 
due especially to the inclusion of the oracles concerning the nations in the 
middle of Jeremiah 25, LXXJeremiah 25—36 presents similar contents with 
only some variation from MTJeremiah 25-29. 

When read in relation to MTJeremiah 30-31; 32-33, MTJeremiah 25—29 
makes several important points. First, YHWH has plans for the nations, 
initially to subject them to Babylon and afterward to bring down Babylon in 
order to demonstrate divine mastery over the nations of the world. Such a 
plan entails that Judah may go into exile, but that YHWH will restore them. 
Second, YHWH supports Jeremiah, particularly the message articulated in the 
Temple sermon of Jeremiah 7 that the presence of the Jerusalem Temple 
itself will not protect the nation; rather, the people need to observe YHWH’s 
Torah or instruction in order to meet YHWH’s expectations and ensure their 
security. Although Jeremiah is put on trial for this sermon in MTJeremiah 
26, he is acquitted due to the intervention of Ahikaim ben Shaphan, the son 


of one of Josiah’s chief officers who oversaw the re-sanctification of the 
Temple in 2 Kings 22-23. Such a narrative reminds the people of their 
obligations to YHWH and that YHWH will support the people when they meet 
divine expectations. The third point is the futility of revolt against Babylon, 
as expressed in MTJeremiah 27—28, insofar as such revolt runs contrary to 
YHWH’s plans as expressed in Jeremiah 25. Hananiah’s unexpected death at 
the conclusion of the narrative demonstrates YHWH’s will that no such revolt 
be undertaken, as well as the view that the people would suffer far more 
greatly from resisting Babylon than from submitting to Babylon in 
accordance with YHWH’s will. The fourth issue is the assertion of 
acquiescence to Babylon, including Babylonian exile in the aftermath of 
Jehoiakim’s failed revolt in 597 BCE and the exile of many Jerusalemites 
and Judeans at that time, as an expression of the acceptance of YHWH’s will. 
In the end, Jeremiah reassures the people that YHWH will bring the people 
home at the appropriate time and thereby ensure the future of Jerusalem, 
Judah, and Israel. Following MTJeremiah 25-29, MTJeremiah 30-31; 32— 
33, elaborate on YHWH’s plans to bring about such a restoration. When read 
in relation to LXXJeremiah 25-36, LXXJeremiah 37-38; 39—40 likewise 
present a similar message, although differences in the form of these 
passages and the LXX form of the book entail a somewhat different 
understanding of YHWH’s plans. 

Consideration of the role of MTJeremiah 30-31; 32-33 and 
LXXJeremiah 37-38; 39—40 in relation to the following literary context in 
their respective versions of the book of Jeremiah differs. In both cases, 
narrative units concerned with the Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem, the 
exile of surviving inhabitants, and the aftermath of the destruction follow in 
MTJeremiah 34—45 and LXXJeremiah 41—51. In both cases, these chapters 
function as a means to demonstrate YHWH’s punishment of Jerusalem and 
Judah articulated throughout each version of the book. 

In the case of MTJeremiah 30-31; 32—33, the Oracles against the Nations 
then follow in MTJeremiah 46—51, whereas in LX XJeremiah 37—38; 39—40, 
the Oracles against the Nations appear within LXXJeremiah 25-36, as 
stated earlier. This entails a different understanding of the relation of the 
oracles concerning the nations in relation to the passages under 
consideration. 

The Oracles against the Nations in MTJeremiah appear in MTJeremiah 
46:1—12, which presents an oracle concerning Egypt; MTJeremiah 47—49, 


which present oracles concerning the Philistines (47:1—7), Moab (48:1-47); 
the Ammonites (49:1—6), Edom (49:7—22), Damascus (49:23—27), Kedar 
and Hazor (49:28-33), Elam (49:34-39); and MTJeremiah 50:1—51:58, 
which presents a lengthy oracle concerning Babylon; and MTJeremiah 
51:59-64, which presents the prophet’s instructions concerning Babylon. 
Altogether, these narrative units portray the eventual punishment and 
downfall of the nations listed herein, culminating in the downfall of the 
Babylonian Empire. They therefore present the fulfillment of YHWH’s 
punishment against nations, and particularly the downfall of Babylon, 
which is the necessary precondition for the restoration of Jerusalem, Judah, 
and Israel articulated in MTJeremiah 30-31; 32—33. They therefore present 
the necessary basis for hope and resilience in MTJeremiah insofar as the 
book presents the ultimate fulfillment of YHWH’s words through the prophet. 
The historical appendix concerning the fall of Jerusalem in MTJeremiah 52 
simply signals to the reader that the process is underway. 

In the case of LXXJeremiah 37-38; 39-40, the Oracles against the 
Nations appear in the larger narrative block, LXXJeremiah 25-36, 
immediately following LX XJeremiah, which presents the L-rd’s intention to 
punish the nation from the north (Babylon) when the seventy years of exile 
are over, and prior to LX XJeremiah 32:15 (= MT 25:15), which presents the 
L-rd’s instruction to Jeremiah to take the cup of wrath and make the nations 
drink from it. Following LXXJeremiah 32:1-24 (= MT 25:15-38), the 
narratives concerning Jeremiah’s trial, confrontation with Hananiah, and 
letter to the exiles follow in LXXJeremiah 33—36 (= MT 26-29). Within the 
LXX sequence of the oracles concerning the nations, differences appear in 
the order. Thus, LXXJeremiah begins with the oracle concerning Elam in 
LXXJeremiah 25:14-19 (= MT 49:34-39), and then follows oracles 
concerning Egypt in LXXJeremiah 26:1—28; Babylon in LXXJeremiah 
27:1—28:58; Babylon again in LXXJeremiah 28:59-64; the Allophytes 
(Philistines) in LXXJeremiah 29:1-7; the Idumeans (Edom) in 
LXXJeremiah 29:8-23; the Ammonites in LXXJeremiah 30:1—5; Kedar in 
LXXJeremiah 30:6—11; Damascus in LXXJeremiah 30:12—16; and Moab in 
LXXJeremiah 31:1—44. The initial references to Elam, Egypt, and Babylon 
are key to understanding historical context, which will be discussed in the 
following. For the moment, they present the downfall of Babylon and the 
other nations prior to the statements anticipating hope in LX XJeremiah 37— 
38; 39-40 better to indicate the predictive nature of the book in keeping 


with other characteristic features of LX XJeremiah, such as the absence of 
narrative details concerning the L-rd’s instructions to the prophet and the 
focus solely on Jeremiah’s words in the Temple sermon of LXXJeremiah 
713 

The emphasis on the predictive nature of Jeremiah’s prophecies is also 
important to understanding another feature of the structure of 
LXXJeremiah, viz., the conclusion of the prophetic aspects of the book in 
LXXJeremiah 51:31-35 (© MTJeremiah 45:1—5), which presents 
Jeremiah’s instructions to his scribe, Baruch ben Neriah, to write down the 
prophet’s words in a book. Although many interpreters see this passage as a 
mundane instruction by the prophet to his scribe to write in the Masoretic 
form of Jeremiah, Wright’s study of this chapter points to its role in 
positioning the figure of Baruch ben Neriah as the prophetic successor to 
Jeremiah in the Septuagint form of the book.'* Wright argues that Baruch is 
commissioned to do great things, 1.e., to continue Jeremiah’s work, and this 
chapter therefore plays an important role in instigating the later composition 
of apocalyptic works, such as | Baruch, which presents visions of the 
punishment and restoration of Jerusalem in relation to the Hasmonean 
revolt against the Seleucid Syrian Empire, or 2 Baruch, which presents 
visions of punishment and restoration of Jerusalem in relation to the 
destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and genocide committed by the Roman 
Empire against the population of Judea during the Bar Kochba revolt. Such 
a tradition would then build on the language concerning the sealed and open 
books in LXXJeremiah 39, which would be understood in relation to 
Jeremiah’s instructions to Baruch to record his words and Baruch’s 
fulfillment of those instructions. 


THE ROYAL ORACLE IN JEREMIAH 23:1-8 


Finally, MTJeremiah 30-31; 32-33 and LXXJeremiah 37—38; 39—40 must 
be considered in relation to the royal oracle presented in Jeremiah 23:1—8 in 
both forms of the book of Jeremiah.'> Jeremiah 23:1-8 is fundamentally 
concerned with the restoration of Israel following exile. It begins with a 
prophetic announcement of judgment against the allegedly negligent 
shepherds or leaders of the people in Jeremiah 23:1—2, and a prophetic 
announcement of restoration follows in Jeremiah 23:3-8. The 


announcement of restoration includes a basic statement of restoration with 
regard to the people’s return from exile and the restoration of their 
leadership in Jeremiah 23:3—4, as well as specifications concerning the 
restoration of the royal house of David and the people’s return from exile in 
Jeremiah 5-8. Prior analysis indicates that the oracle is heavily influenced 
by Isaian prophecy, particularly Isaiah 11:1-16, which appears to be an 
Isaian oracle presented in relation to the reign of King Josiah of Judah. 
Jeremiah’s oracle highlights Isaiah’s concerns with just and righteous rule 
while applying the oracle to his concerns with the threat posed by the 
enemy from the north. 

Jeremiah 23:1—8 is of particular importance to MTJeremiah 32-33 and 
LXXJeremiah 39—40 because it is the only royal oracle in the book of 
Jeremiah apart from MTJeremiah 33:14, which presents a reworked 
Davidic oracle applied to Jerusalem and the Levitical priesthood. 
LXXJeremiah 40 omits this passage altogether. By qualifying the oracle in 
relation to Jerusalem and Levitical priesthood, MTJeremiah 33:14—26 takes 
up concerns with expanding the conceptualization of the Davidic covenant 
to include Jerusalem and the priesthood. Such a move suggests concerns 
with the future of the House of David and the need to expand its reach to 
include institutions that might ensure the continuity of the house of David at 
a time when the Davidic monarchy may not be secure. The absence of the 
Davidic material in LXXJeremiah 40 suggests that there is no concern for 
the future of the Davidic house. Hence there is no need to expand the reach 
of the Davidic promise, and the oracle in Jeremiah 23:1—8 can stand on its 
own merits without qualification. Although LXXJeremiah is critical of the 
house of David when it does wrong, e.g., LXXJeremiah 22, which 
condemns Jehoiakim for building himself a large palace while neglecting 
the needs of his people, it continues to hold to and to expect a righteous and 
just Davidic monarch, much like First Isaiah. MTJeremiah offers a similar 
critique of the house of David and continues to hold out for a future Davidic 
monarch who is just and righteous, but it appears to be concerned that such 
a future monarch might not appear so easily unless YHWH’s eternal promise 
is applied to both Jerusalem and the Levitical priesthood, who would play 
roles to guarantee the emergence of such an ideal Davidic king. 

The reasons for the differences in viewpoint concerning the future of the 
House of David in MTJeremiah and LXXJeremiah appear to lie in their 
respective settings. The expectation for the future of the Davidic monarchy, 


particularly an ideal Davidic king who is both just and righteous, would be 
characteristic of the later monarchic period and the early Persian period. 
Prior research demonstrates Jeremiah’s support for King Josiah and his 
program of national restoration and religious reform and Jeremiah’s 
continued hope in an ideal Davidic monarch, even following Josiah’s early 
and unexpected death at the hands of Pharaoh Necho of Egypt. Such a 
monarch did not emerge in Jeremiah’s lifetime, but in the early Persian 
period there was hope for such a monarch, i.e., Zerubbabel ben Shealtiel, 
the grandson of King Jehoiachin ben Jehoiakim of Judah, who together with 
the priest, Joshua ben Jehozadak, led returning Jews to Jerusalem to rebuild 
the Jerusalem Temple at the outset of the reign of the Persian king Darius in 
522 BCE. Haggai 2:20—24 certainly indicates that Haggai saw Zerubbabel as 
the future Davidic monarch who would overthrow Persian rule to re- 


establish the Davidic monarchy together with the Jerusalem Temple.!° And 
the imagery of Zechariah 6:9-15 in which Joshua ben Jehozadak is named 
the “Branch,” a name typically applied to the king based on Isaiah 11:1—16, 
crowned, and seated on a throne with a priest beside him, might have 
originally applied to Zerubbabel ben Sheatiel, who should have been 
crowned as king at the time.'’ Interpreters have noted Zerubbabel’s absence 
at the time of the dedication of the Jerusalem Temple in Ezra 6, but no 
satisfactory explanation has emerged. It may be, however, that when Darius 
heard reports that Zerubbabel might be crowned king upon completion of 
the Jerusalem Temple, he might have taken action to prevent such an 
outcome. Upon passing through the land of Israel in 517 BCE to put down 
revolt in Egypt and then to commence his campaigns against Greece in Asia 
Minor, Darius could easily have drafted Zerubbabel to lead a Judean 
contingent of soldiers as part of his army, and then placed him in a position 
to be killed easily and quickly at the outset of battle, thereby resolving a 
political problem without provoking revolt by doing so. Zerubbabel would 
have died a hero, and the Persians never again appointed a member of the 
royal house of David as governor of the Persian province of Judea. 

Such a consideration may well explain the setting of the shorter form of 
the Book of Jeremiah now extant in the Septuagint. Most interpreters 
consider LX XJeremiah to be a witness to an earlier, shorter form of the 
book that gathers most of the oracular material together in the first part of 
the book and the narrative material into the second part of the book. Indeed, 


the shorter form of Jeremiah is attested at Qumran in AQJer®, a Hebrew 


manuscript that presents the shorter form of the Hebrew text that would 


likely underlie the LXX form of the text.'® Such an early form of the book, 
extant from the late monarchic period through the early Persian period, 
would have looked forward to restoration in the aftermath of exile, 
anticipated the downfall of Babylon from the earliest times, and anticipated 
the restoration of the Davidic monarchy without qualification. 

A later expanded form of Jeremiah that was concerned with the 
continuity of the House of David and expanded the Davidic covenant to 
include both Jerusalem and the Levitical priesthood would have emerged at 
some point between the completion of the Second Temple and the reforms 
of Nehemiah and Ezra. Such a form would also have anticipated the 
downfall of Babylon, looked forward to the restoration of Jerusalem and 
Judah, but would have expressed a more qualified view of the restoration of 
the House of David. With the disappearance of Zerubbabel, the rebuilding 
of the Jerusalem Temple, and the crowning of the high priest, Joshua ben 
Jehozadak, a new form of leadership would have arisen in which a Davidic 
monarch, while not present, remained to be realized. Such a form of 
leadership also emerges during the period of Nehemiah and Ezra, when 
Babylon had fallen, Jerusalem had been restored, and Levitical priesthood 
was in full charge of affairs in Jerusalem. Such a period would explain the 
expansion of the book of Jeremiah into its proto-Masoretic form that would 
anticipate such a setting as the Persian period progressed. 


Altogether, the issues examined here point to a complex understanding of 
hope and resilience in the Book of Jeremiah. Interpreters must consider two 
forms of the book, each with its own distinctive outlook and understanding 
of the work of the prophet, Jeremiah ben Hilkiah, in the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries BCE. It seems clear that the prophet himself would have 
looked forward to restoration even as the situation collapsed around him 
throughout his lifetime, from the heady days of the attempts at restoration 
and reform initiated by King Josiah, through the reverses suffered in the 
aftermath of Josiah’s death as the nation passed from Egyptian to 
Babylonian control, and finally through the disastrous period of Jerusalem’s 
destruction, the exile of many of its people, and Jeremiah’s own removal 


from Judah to Egypt at the end of his life. But the book’s tradents must also 
be considered, including those who assembled the postulated early form of 
the book, now extant in Greek in the Septuagint form of the Bible, and 
those who assembled the postulated later form of the book following the 
construction of the Second Temple and the emerging realities of political 
life under Persian rule. For the earlier form of the book, the collapse of 
Babylon and the restoration of Jerusalem meant the restoration of righteous 
Davidic rule. For the later form of the book, these events did not negate 
Davidic rule at some unknown time in the future, but they did point to 
YHWH’s eternal relationship with Jerusalem and the Levitical priesthood. 
And even beyond the composition of the book, the imagery of the sealed 
and open book prompted later apocalyptic speculation concerning the future 
of Jerusalem and the Temple in the tradition of Baruch ben Neriah as 
successor of Jeremiah and apocalyptic seer of the future. 
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CHAPTER 25 


THE ULTIMATE COMMITMENT 


A Covenant Written on (the Tablet of) the Heart 
and Its Ancient Near Eastern Background 


HERBERT B. HUFFMON 


JEREMIAH 31:31—34 refers to a coming time when God will make a new 
covenant with the people of Israel and the people of Judah. In particular, 
this new covenant will differ from the traditions of the Sinai “teaching and 
commandment” that God wrote on the tablets of stone, creating a written 
record of God’s teaching and commandments (t6rah and miswah; Ex 
24:12). These two tablets were stone and, like clay tablets, were written on 
both sides (Exod 32:15—16). As such they could also be broken, as indeed 
they were by Moses in response to the people’s celebration of the golden 
calf (Exod 32:19). But stone tablets, like clay tablets, can also be copied or 
rewritten. Exodus 34 indicates that Moses, seeking God’s new intervention, 
was told to prepare two fresh tablets of stone, like the former tablets, and to 
ascend Mount Sinai again. After Moses had done so, God instructed Moses 
himself to “write these words (on the two tablets),” thereby constituting “a 
covenant with you and with Israel” (v. 27). 

In contrast, the new covenant announced by Jeremiah will not be written 
on stone, clay, or any other visible surface. The new covenant will be 
internalized: “I (God) will put my teaching (torah) within them and I will 
write it on their heart(s)” (Jer 31:33). This special divine writing on the 
people’s hearts contrasts with the human writing on the heart, as cited in 
Jeremiah 17:1. 

Jeremiah’s understanding of what the people’s hearts actually record is 
sharp and biting. His accusation is that the people of Judah—Jeremiah’s 
audience, expanded in Jeremiah 31:31 to include Israel—had been using an 
“iron stylus” with an “adamant point” to engrave the tablet(s) of their 
heart(s). The heart itself is, among other things, the repository for what the 
people have done, and in this instance the record is a record of “sin” or 


“guilt” (hattat). This record is such that Jeremiah depicts it as an 
accumulation that can only be described as “evil” (Jer 3:17; 7:24; 11:8; 
18:12), “uncircumcised” (Jer 4:4; 9:26), “wicked” (Jer 4:14), “defiant” (Jer 
5:23), and “devious” (Jer 17:9) hearts. ! 

God’s response, as reported by Jeremiah, was to announce a divine 
remedy, a forthcoming “new covenant” with the people of Israel and the 
people of Judah. This “new” covenant would be “new” not in its basic 
content, not in its “teaching,” but in its manner of presentation. The Sinai 
covenant had been especially recorded on stone tablets and could be 
communicated to the people, as in the Exodus-Sinai tradition. In turn, the 
people would determine their response to the covenant, accepting or 
rejecting the guidelines or terms. The new covenant mentioned by Jeremiah 
was different. Jeremiah announced God’s radical initiative to “put my 
teaching (torah) inside them and write it on their heart(s)” (Jer 31:33). This 
interiorization of the covenant was achieved not by what the people 
themselves wrote on their hearts, but by God doing the writing on their 
hearts. The heart is the ultimate locus for writing, because for ancient Israel, 
as for the ancient Near East generally, the heart was the seat of human 
consciousness, memory, and decision-making.” This internalization, 
programing, as it were, the heart to be faithful, would then direct the people 
to acknowledge (“know”) God and conform to the covenant norms. In an 
Artificial Intelligence world, this amounts to God taking the drastic step of 
programming the human hearts, overwriting whatever the people 
themselves had written on their own hearts, as described in Jeremiah 17:1 
and mentioned also in Proverbs 3:3 and 7:3. 

What is distinctive, then, in Jeremiah’s proposed new covenant is the 
emphasis on an internalization of the covenant agreement by way of God’s 
“writing” it on the individual hearts of the people, a step more powerful 
even than the individual or corporate acceptance of the covenant by means 
of personal or corporate oath taking. This transformed situation draws upon 
various elements of ancient Near Eastern understanding of divine writing 
and the central importance of the heart for human memory and 
consciousness and, therefore, for human behavior. 


_ DIVINE WRITING ON TABLETS OF FLESH (LIVER, HUMAN Bopy) 


Divine writing on the heart, as described in Jeremiah 31:33, represents 
using the human heart as a writing surface. Such writing is, as mentioned, 
also done by humans, as is made explicit in Jeremiah 17:1 as well as 
Proverbs 3:3 and 7:3, referring to what the people themselves “write” on 
“the tablet of their hearts.” Later texts use that same imagery, as in 2 
Corinthians 3:3, in which Paul, drawing upon Jeremiah 31:33, refers to 
divine writing on “tablets of human (i.e. flesh) hearts (kapõruç 
oupKtvatc).”” 

The tradition of ancient Mesopotamian extispicy provides another 
example of divine writing upon flesh, although in this case it is not the 
“heart” but the “liver” that provides the writing surface. The gods of 
divination may be asked to provide the answer to a binary question, at times 
with numerous stipulations, by writing a “true verdict” (annum kinum), i.e., 
“yes” or “no,” on the liver of the sacrificial animal. This liver, in turn, may 


then be described as “the tablet of the gods” (tu-up-pi Sa i-li).4 


THE CENTRAL ROLE OF THE TRUTHFULNESS OF THE 
SUBJECT’ S/VASSAL’S HEART IN ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TREATIES 


That a suzerain’s subjects/vassals have a covenant written on their hearts 
represents a special kind of loyalty that is also expressed as acting 
“wholeheartedly,” as is made clear in various Neo-Assyrian treaties. ASSur- 
nerari V (772-755) made a treaty with Mati’ilu, king of Arpad (NW Syria), 
who was charged to respond to the Assyrian king’s request for military 
assistance “in full loyalty” (ana gammurti libbisu; literally, “to the totality 
of his heart”). In Esarhaddon’s (680-669) widely dispersed “Succession 
Treaty,” attested from both the Assyrian capital, Nimrud, and a distant 
provincial center at Tell Tayinat in the Hatay Province of Turkey (and 
surely also sent to many other locations), the vassals are instructed to speak 
with the successor king (Assurbanipal) “in the truth of your (pl.) heart” (ina 


ketti ša libbikunu)® and to support him “in the totality of your (pl) heart” 
(ina gummerti libbikunu).’ The most telling passage in Esarhaddon’s text, 


however, occurs with reference to the oath of loyalty, emphasizing the 
intentionality of the heart: 


While you (the vassals) stand on the place of the oath, you shall not swear the oath with your 
lips only, but shall swear it wholeheartedly (ina gummur[t]i libbikunu, “in the totality of your 
heart”).® 


This passage emphasizes that a true commitment is actually not ultimately 
found in vocal or formal written expression, but rather in the interior 
commitment of the heart, the center of thought and volition. 

A similar emphasis on the commitment of the heart and the resultant acts 
is also found in the “Zakutu Treaty,” in which Sennacherib’s queen, the 
grandmother of Assurbanipal, adjures members of the royal family and the 
whole “royal entourage” not to “in your hearts (Jibbikunu) conceive and put 
into words” (and actions) evil or revolt, even assassination, regarding her 
grandson.” Similar emphasis on the commitment of the heart is also found 
in earlier treaties, such as some treaties of Hittite kings with kings of 
Amurtu,!? rulers in an area of northern Syria associated with the patriarchal 
traditions of ancient Israel. True loyalty is established in the heart. 


THE CENTRAL ROLE OF THE TESTIMONY OF THE HEART IN THE 
EGYPTIAN “WEIGHING OF THE HEART” IN THE EGYPTIAN “BOOK 
OF THE DEAD” 


The “weighing of the heart” is the central focus of the “Book of the Dead,” 
for which the ancient Egyptian title is “Going Out in Daylight” (prt m hrw). 
The most convenient current handbook for the study of what came to be 
known as “the ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead,” is the recent 


comprehensive publication by Stephen Quirke.!! In the “Book of the 
Dead,” with a great number of preserved copies, dating over a period of 
about 1,500 years, each copy presents a selection from the 190 possible 
spells. The selected spells are often accompanied by vignettes. For these 
papyri the central focus is typically the “weighing of the heart.”!* This 
judgment scene presents the Egyptian conception of the judgment of the 
dead, i.e., the evaluation of the life of the deceased as recorded by the 
person’s heart, the locus of the individual’s thought, memory, and 


conscience. During the examination of the deceased’s heart in the presence 
of Osiris and the divine tribunal, the symbolized heart is shown on one of 
the trays of a balance scale over against a representation of truth (m3 f) in 
the other tray, usually in the form of an upright feather or the figure of the 


goddess Ma‘at with such a feather on her head.!* 

The deceased person’s heart is called upon to testify, as it were, for the 
truthfulness of the statements by the deceased. Ideally, as always shown in 
the papyri, the scales balance. Anubis supervises the weighing of the heart 
and Thoth records the verdict—always favorable in the record of the 
preserved papyri. (After all, the estate of the deceased paid for the papyrus.) 

Concerning the character of the examination, Alan J. Spenser has argued 
that: 


There was never really any doubt concerning the success of the soul in making the journey [to 
the afterlife], because the papyri [of the “Book of the Dead”’] always record that the individuals 
for whom they were written overcame all difficulties and eventually reached the domain of 
Osiris. Travelling to the next world was very much like taking an examination with prior 


knowledge of all the questions and a supply of prepared answers in one’s possession. !4 


Indeed, the “purchased” papyri do so affirm that success, and the 
deceased could have learned how to “follow the instructions laid out in the 
papyrus.” !5 Spell 64 includes the statement that “whoever knows this 
formula, he is justified on earth and in the god’s land and does all deeds of 
the living. It is indeed a great protection of the god.”! Granted that the 
deceased who had reasonable notice of his coming death could have learned 
the answers and identifications that were part of the process. But there is 
another dimension when it comes to the testimony before the tribunal of the 
forty-two gods and Osiris, during which the heart of the deceased also 
speaks. At this point the special knowledge is no longer relevant, as the 
most important test is the testimony of the heart when it is measured against 
Maʻat, “Truth.” The heart is presented as an independent voice, speaking as 
the recorder of what the deceased has actually done.!’ So preparation by the 


deceased featured the deceased’s admonitions to the heart. Note these 
selections from spells 29A, 30, and 30B: 


My heart is with me, it cannot be stolen, I am the lord of hearts, killer of fore-hearts! 1$ 


I live on what is Right, and exist on it. I am the great god who is in hearts, the middle that is in 
the body. I live as I say, my heart shall exist, it shall not be taken. My fore-heart is mine, in its 
fury, slaughter in me cannot be averted to steal it, as I am in the body of my father Geb, of my 
mother Nut. I have not done an abomination against the gods, and do not detract from them as 


one true of voice. (29A; Papyrus of Amenhotep Sekheru)!? 


My heart of my mother, my heart of my mother, my fore-heart of my being upon earth, do not 
stand against me as witness, do not oppose me in the tribunal, do not act against me in the 
presence of the gods, do not lean against me in the presence of the great god, lord of the west. 


(30; Papyrus of Nefshutefnet)”° 


My heart of my mother, my heart of my mother, my fore-heart of my forms, do not stand against 
me as witness, do not oppose me as witness, do not oppose me in the tribunal, do not lean 
against me in the presence of the balance-keeper. You are my ka-spirit that is in my body, 
Khnum who makes my limbs whole, you go out to the good place appointed’ to us there, do not 
make my name stink for the entourage, those that make people in (tribunal-)sessions. May it be 
good for us, as it is good for the hearer, and joyful to the decision-maker. Do not say falsehood 
against me beside the great god. See, the decision on you (too) is in play here. (30B, Papyrus of 


Nu).”! 


The testimony of the heart is decisive in the judgment scene, which 
prompts the appeal by the deceased for the heart to speak favorably of the 
deceased. 

Another indication of the dangers is the associated vignette commonly 
slows the attentive presence at the “weigh-in” of the “Devouress,” the 
formidable Ammit. She is shown as having the head of a crocodile, the 
midsection of a lion, and the rear of a Hippopotamus, a hybrid of the three 
most dangerous animals found in ancient Egypt. Her presence is another 
signal that the success of this testimony cannot be taken for granted. Ammit 


‘7 


is shown attentively awaiting the judgment,“ as failure prompts her to 


consume the heart (or even the body) of the deceased.” That would 


represent the “second death,” from which there is no recovery.”4 

The deceased—either a couple (with the male acting for both), an 
individual male, or an individual female—cite credentials, emphasizing the 
denial of an impressive number of actions and attitudes, including even 
what the deceased might have forgotten, leading to the characterization of 
this section of the “Book of the Dead” as “the negative confession.” There 
are also summary statements among these “confessions” in spell 125, such 
as: “I live on what is right (m3 t), I consume what is Right (m3 t), I have 
done what men ask and what pleases the gods.” A few lines later, the 


deceased declares: “I have come here to testify truth (m3 t), to place the 
balance in its levels within the land of silence.””> 

As a consequence, the “weigh-in” vignette that generally accompanies 
either Spell 125 or Spell 30(B) in the papyri invariably shows a balanced 
scale. But dangers remain in the transition from death to the world of the 
afterlife, even though the papyri always record that the individuals for 
whom they were written overcame all difficulties and eventually reached 
the domain of Osiris.””° And indeed the “purchased” papyri of the “Book of 
the Dead” do so affirm. 

Spell 64 of the “Book of the Dead” includes the affirming statement, 


“Whoever knows this formula, he is justified on earth in the god’s land, and does all deeds of the 
living. It is indeed a great protection of the god.””’ 


A negative judgment, clearly intimated as possible by the attentiveness of 
the nearby “Devouress,” would lead to a second death, a death that would 
be final. That the “Devouress” was not the only threat is emphasized by 
Irmtraut Munro, who refers to the “terrible threats that could occur on the 


passage through the other world,”?® as well as the “total extinction” which 


“was the fate of all unrighteous sinners, who failed the final judgment 


before Osiris.”” 


THE MEANING OF JEREMIAH 31:33 


Mesopotamian divination texts note the importance of the gods writing on 
“the tablet of the gods, the liver,” where they write a “true verdict.” The 
fundamental importance of the loyalty of the heart is, of course, of great 
importance in the language of international treaties, as well as in ancient 
Egypt at the decisive moment of “The Judgment of the Dead.” Likewise, 
the importance of the loyalty of the heart is a major theme in the Hebrew 
Bible. Jeremiah’s introduction of writing a new covenant on the hearts of 
the people is the ultimate conclusion of the process of building a 
community that is faithful to God. In a truly catastrophic time, Jeremiah 
declares, “This is the covenant that I will make with the House of Israel 
after those days (oracle of the Lord): I will put my teaching within them, 
and I will write it upon their heart(s).” God will, as it were, program their 


hearts in such a fashion that the people will necessarily acknowledge God: 


“I will be God for them and they will be a people for me.” This affirms 
that a transformed and unquestionable loyalty will be embedded in the 
people’s hearts (i.e., their minds). The people, as such, are thereby called 
upon to be true to themselves and thus also true to God. For Jeremiah, that 
is the ultimate lifetime challenge and the ultimate lifetime commitment— 
WC YEYPONTAL. 
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CHAPTER 26 


WRITTEN ON THE HEART, 
ERASED FROM THE MIND 


Rewriting Moral Agency in Jeremiah 


SAMUEL E. BALENTINE 


THE covenant between God and Israel presupposes both divine and human 
agency. A paradigmatic formulation serves as the introduction to the Ten 
Commandments. God initiates the covenant by asserting both authority and 
power: “J am the Lord your God who brought you out of the land of Egypt 
... You shall ...” (Exod 20:2-3; Deut 5:6-7). Implicit in the imperative is 
the presumption that Israel has both the freedom to consider the merits of 
the commandments and the capacity to choose and enact a response. After 
due deliberation, Israel announces the decision to obey with a first-person 
intentionality that mirrors God’s own: “All the words the Lord has spoken, 
we will do ... we will be obedient” (Exod 24:3, 7; cf. Deut 5:27: “we will 
listen and do it”). Divine and human agency are not equated in covenantal 
relationship—God is the greater force, Israel the lesser—but a rough 
correlation of agency is fundamental for the identity of both parties. 

The covenantal agency described in Jeremiah 31:31—34 is different. In 
this iteration, God is the sole actor: “Z will make a new covenant ... Z will 
make ... Z will put ... Z will write ... Z will be ... Z will forgive” (vv. 31, 33, 
34). Israel is acted upon, a silent recipient of God’s intentions. God 
inscribes the commandments on Israel’s heart (/éb), the locus of thinking 
and decision-making, thus effectively bypassing the deliberative process. 
There will be no opportunity and no need for Israel’s independent 
discernment, no option to consider alternative possibilities, and because 
God has predetermined the outcome, no risk of ultimate failure. God makes 
a unilateral decision—“They shall all know me’”—then announces, without 
consultation and in advance of any request from the other party in this 
relationship, that transgressions will be forgiven without penalty or 


consequence. Commentary on this text typically exegetes divine initiative 
as a measure of God’s unmerited grace, an undeserved gift that enables 
obedience that would otherwise be impossible. With good reason, this 
reading has provided crucial context for interpreting the “new covenant” 
that Jesus announces in the liturgy of the Last Supper (Luke 22:20 // Mark 


14:24 // Matt 26:28; cf. I Cor 11:25).! 

In this chapter, I want to explore a different issue, one that seems to me to 
have received insufficient attention. The presenting question is this: Can 
there be moral agency without autonomy? Absent the freedom to deliberate, 
make a choice, and enact a decision, does the covenantal relationship 
described in Jeremiah 31 understand fidelity to God to be anything more 
than involuntary obedience? Put differently, if both the covenantal 
requirements and the decision to obey them are externally inscribed on the 
human heart, if like computer software they are programmed into the 
operating system, do humans automatically surrender their freedom for 
thinking about moral decisions? 


THE THINKING HEART AND THE VIRTUOUS MORAL SELF 


Michael Carasik has aptly used the phrase “thinking heart” to describe the 


function of the word /éb in the lexicon of Old Testament anthropology.” 
More than a term for the physical organ that pumps blood through the body, 
léb designates the thinking process we normally associate with the “mind.” 
Within the framework of the moral grammar of the Old Testament, /éb has 


been variously described as a person’s “moral control and guidance 
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system,” the locus of a person’s “moral will," and, with specific reference 
to its function in the book of Jeremiah, as a designation for “the host of 


faculties, powers, and capacities that constitute people as responsible 


selves.” 


Jeremiah 4:1—4 introduces key aspects of Jeremiah’s conception of the 
thinking heart. God’s address in 4:1-2 employs “if-then” rhetoric that 
presupposes Israel’s capacity to choose the path to repentance that God 


-vYA 


offers: “Jf you return (tāšûb) ... and if you remove your abominations ... 


then you can swear ‘By YHWH’s life’ in truth, justice, and righteousness.’””° 


Agency is also implicit in the command “to circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, remove the foreskins of your hearts ['arélot lebabékem]” (4:4; cf. 


Deut 10:16; 30:6), an implied and elusive metaphor that can be glossed as 


“open your closed mind.”’ Israel fails to respond to the summons to 
repentance (9:25—26). They “stubbornly follow their own evil hearts” (3:17, 
Serirat libbam hara’; cf. 7:24; 9:13 [English 9:14]; 11:8; 13:10; 16:12; 
18:12; 23:17), but this is their choice. They decide for themselves not to do 
what God wants them to do; they are not “programmed” to fail. They are 
capable moral agents, they can choose good over evil, but “they have 
developed a disposition, a willful purpose, and a preferred course of action 
that are all contrary to the will of yHwH.” And as D. Knight has noted, 
“These are associated with choice, decision, and planning, parts of the 
process of moral acting.””® 

Moral agency has emerged as an important area of research in Old 


Testament studies.” Space does not permit a full review and assessment of 
the work to date, but a brief overview will provide context for what the 
book of Jeremiah contributes to the discussion. Because there is no clear 
and systematic discussion of moral agency or moral selfhood in the Hebrew 
Bible, it has been helpful to look to other disciplines where the subject has 
been vigorously explored, especially moral psychology, cognitive science, 
and neurobiology, to find criteria that may be appropriated and modified as 
necessary. Carol Newsom’s appropriation of insights drawn from 
ethnopsychology is exemplary; she provides a definition that points the way 
forward. 


When I speak of moral agent, I mean a self who has 1) personal awareness and knowledge, 
coupled with 2) emotional investment (desire/aversion), which can be directed toward 3) 
intentional, purposeful action. Agency is “moral” in that the person is held accountable for his or 


her understanding, affect, and action. 1? 


The critical aspect of this definition for this paper is the accent on 
intentionality, purposeful action, or, more pointedly, choice, as J. Lapsley 
has emphasized: “Moral selfhood is the ability to choose to act one way or 
another, while being held accountable by others (in the Bible usually by 
God) for the choice.”!! 

A consensus is forming around the thesis that the default model of moral 
agency in the Hebrew Bible is what Lapsley has called “virtuous moral 
selfhood,” which presumes that the human moral self “is inherently capable 
of making reasoned choices and of acting freely based on those choices in 


accordance with the good.”!* This model occurs across the Old Testament, 
in narrative, priestly, prophetic, and wisdom traditions, but for 
contextualizing Jeremiah’s understanding of the “thinking heart” and moral 
selfhood, Deuteronomic traditions are especially important. !* 

The template for virtuous moral selfhood in Deuteronomy can be 
discerned in the summons to covenantal obedience, which is explicitly 
framed in terms of what is required of the thinking heart: “You shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart (békol lebabéka), and with all your 
being, and with all your might” (Deut 6:5; cf. 4:29; 10:12; 11:13; 13:4; 
26:16-18; 30:2, 6, 10). The rhetoric is hortatory and hopeful. The right 
decision is not too difficult, it is not out of reach: “The word is very close to 
you, in your mouth and in your heart (bilbabéka), to do it” (Deut 30:14). 
But the decision is not automatic; the heart exercises its own agency, it is in 
control of its own actions. It may choose to be mean instead of kind (15:10: 
wel yéra’ lébabéka; literally, “let your heart not be evil’); it may choose to 
burn hot with rage against an adversary (19:6: yeéham lébabo; literally, “his 
heart is hot’), or to be timid and afraid in battle (20:3: ‘al-yérak 
lebabbékem; literally, “do not let your heart be soft/weak”; cf. 20:8). Most 
detrimental to the covenantal relationship, the heart may choose not to obey 
God but instead to turn to other gods in defiance (11:16: yipteh lebabkem; 
literally, “your heart will be enticed;” cf. 29:17; 30:17). As Carasik 
observes, “the heart may be a particular locus of rivalry between God and 


humanity.”!* Deuteronomy builds various incentives into its expectations 
for obedience in the hope of influencing the right decision: the intimation of 
divine holiness evokes fear and awe (4:9-14; 5:2-5, 19-24); the threat of 
punishment discourages disobedience (4:3, 25-28; 6:15; 7:10; 8:20; 9:7— 
21;11:6, 17); the portent of curses reinforces all warnings (27:15-26; 
28:16—46).!° Assuming the incentives are effective, the Deuteronomic ideal 
of covenantal relationship will produce and be sustained by persons 
characterized by virtuous moral selfhood. 

There are, however, telltale signs of the worry that the Deuteronomic 
ideal for moral agency may not withstand reality. The fractures of suspicion 
can be discerned in the juxtaposition of two particular texts—Deuteronomy 
10:16 and 30:6—that have direct bearing on Jeremiah. Included among the 
things Israel must do in order to love God wholeheartedly, that is, with “all 
of the heart” (békol lēb), is to circumcise the foreskins of their hearts (Deut 


10:16), an imperative repeated in Jeremiah 4:4, as noted earlier. Both 
iterations of this circumcision command presuppose that the people of 
Israel have the moral capacity to open their hearts fulsomely to God when 
they choose to do so. Obedience is not beyond their reach. Deuteronomy 
30:6 echoes Deuteronomy 10:16, but with one important difference. The 
imperative that Israel perform the act of circumcision voluntarily is recast 
as a declaration that transfers agency from Israel to God. God will 
circumcise the hearts of the people, and as a result they will respond with 
the love God requires. Covenantal obedience from this perspective is not 
the product of thoughtful and deliberate decision. There is no indication that 
the people have considered all options, thought deeply about the pros and 
cons of various decisions, and then purposefully chosen one course of 
action over another. Voluntary obedience has become a fait accompli. 

The different views of agency in Deuteronomy 10:16 and 30:6 are likely 
the result of editorial layering. There are strong reasons for regarding 30:1— 
10 as a post-exilic rereading of an earlier aspirational ideal of moral agency 
that had undeniably failed. Further, syntactical issues permit a less 
deterministic reading. One may, for example, read 30:1—2 as a protasis and 
verse 6 as its apodosis, thus: ///when the people return to God with all of 
their heart as God has commanded them to do, then God will restore their 
fortunes and transform their hearts. On this reading, God’s circumcision of 
the heart does not negate Israel’s agency; the people must and can repent, 
which then triggers a reciprocal action from God. However one resolves 
these issues, Deuteronomy 30:6 betrays a reflection on the fragility of the 


Deuteronomic ideal of virtuous moral selfhood.'® The thinking heart is a 
heart free to make bad decisions, and such freedom cannot easily, if ever, be 
fully restrained. In a perfect society like the one imagined by the 
Deuteronomists, there is ultimately no need to be anxious about 
transgressions, because moral autonomy will naturally coincide with divine 
intentions. Perfection is, however, a delusory objective, and one detects in 
the editorial layering of Deuteronomy the need to revise and correct the 
naïveté of earlier thinking. A first step is to rewrite the grammar of moral 
selfhood by minimizing or erasing altogether human agency. The 
Deuteronomic admonition to love God with all of the heart, as Carasik 
notes, would seem to “preclude any self-generated thought.”!” Jeremiah 
31:31-34 moves still further in this direction. 


REWRITING THE GRAMMAR OF MORAL AGENCY 


Deuteronomy’s description of the virtuous moral self may be the dominant 
model of human agency in the Hebrew Bible, but it achieves this distinction 
by comparison with two others: neutral moral selfhood and educated moral 


selfhood.!® The latter, which focuses on how a person may be disciplined 
into moral selfhood, occurs with variations throughout wisdom literature 
and is thematic in the book of Proverbs (e.g., 15:32: “Those who refuse 
discipline despise themselves, but those who listen to correction acquire 
understanding [goneh lēb; literally, ‘acquire a heart’ ]”). Discussion of this 


model is beyond the purview of this chapter.!? I focus here on the neutral or 
negative model of selfhood, which provides important context for 
understanding Jeremiah 31:31—34. 

The virtuous moral selfhood model posits a strong view of agency that 
presumes humans have an innate capacity to discern what is good and to 
choose to do it. Neutral moral selfhood assumes weak agency. Humans may 
make their own decisions, but the decisions are at best morally neutral; 
because humans have no innate understanding of what distinguishes good 
from bad, they choose the good only accidentally, not intentionally. A 
stronger expression of this model assumes that humans are fundamentally 
flawed from birth and are therefore genetically incapable of constructive 
thinking at any level (e.g., Ps 51:5; Job 4:17-19; 11:12; 15:14-16). Both 
these nuances of neutral moral selfhood are present in Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah stands at a crucial reflection point in the trajectory of thinking 
about moral agency in the Hebrew Bible. We see the beginnings of a shift 
away from the optimism rooted in the belief that humans have within 
themselves the capacity to make moral decisions and to engage in moral 
actions and a step toward a more pessimistic understanding of human nature 
as hopelessly incapable of choosing the good without divine intervention. 
There was a time, Jeremiah recalls, before the entry into Canaan, when 
“Israel was holy to the Lord.” Fidelity was organic, like the love that grows 
naturally between persons who freely join themselves in marriage (Jer 2:2— 
3a). When life in Canaan presents other choices, however, Israel decides 
fidelity in marriage imposes an unacceptable sacrifice of freedom. Instead 
of drinking from a “fountain of living waters” they did not create and 
therefore cannot control, they build for themselves cisterns that provide 


independent, if imperfect, resources for what they need (2:13). Autonomy 
breeds self-reliance; human agency strives for liberation from unwanted 
restrictions. Jeremiah’s summation is an indictment of virtuous moral 
selfhood: “You broke your yoke ... you pulled away from your restraints ... 
you said, ‘I will not serve’ ” (2:20). 

Through the first half of the book the indictment lingers, the final verdict 
abated, while Jeremiah holds out hope that those who “walked by their own 
counsels, in the stubbornness of their own evil hearts” (7:24) will 
eventually decide to return to covenantal fidelity. But, as Knight observes, 
“As events moved closer to the fall of Jerusalem, the people’s intransigence 
in the face of his calls for repentance evoked from Jeremiah an increasingly 


pessimistic evaluation of their capability for moral rectitude.””° By the time 
Jeremiah’s public career as a prophet ends, the verdict is clear. With the 
“work of your own hands,” God declares to the people of Judah, “you have 
provoked me to anger” and brought evil on yourselves (25:6-7). 

The punishment for failed moral agency will be a loss of agency 
altogether, a loss that will be experienced in two different ways. First, when 
exiled to Babylon, the Judeans will perforce comply with decisions imposed 
on them by authorities they have not chosen (25:8-12). Second, on the 
other side of exile, the returnees will submit to the decisions of the God 
they formerly decided not to obey. A first step into this neutral or negative 
moral selfhood is the re-establishment of unilateral divine agency, 
specifically targeted at the transformation of the human decision-making 
process, the thinking heart. Three texts that point in this direction can be 
singled out. Although redactional issues are complex, each of these texts 
offers a retrospective on the fall of Jerusalem in 586 BCE and its consequent 
impact on established ideas about moral agency. I list the texts in the order 
in which they will be discussed: Jeremiah 24:5—7; 32:36—41; and 31:31—34. 

There are two vision reports in Jeremiah, 1:11—14 and 24:1—10. Implicit 
in both is an understanding of divine and human agency that signals the 
transition from virtuous moral selfhood in the first half of the book to 
neutral or negative moral selfhood in the second half. Chapter 1 introduces 
the vision of the almond tree (vv. 11—12) and the boiling pot (vv. 13-14), 
images that prepare Jeremiah to receive and comprehend an oracle of 
impending judgment against Judah (vv. 15-19). In two exchanges, God 
takes the initiative by asking Jeremiah the same question: “What do you 
see?” (vv. lla, 13a: ma ‘atta rd’eh). To both questions, Jeremiah responds 


with the same answer: “I see ...” (vv. 11b, 13b: ‘ani rd eh; cf. Amos 8:1-2). 
The vision in 24:1—10 also uses images—two bags of figs (vv. 1-2)—to 
prepare Jeremiah to understand an oracle of judgment, this time a judgment 
in favor of the Judean exiles in Babylon and against the remnant in 
Jerusalem (vv. 4-10). In this account, God begins by showing the prophet 
what God intends him to see (v. la: hir ‘ani yhwh, literally, “YHWH caused 
me to see”) before asking the question, “What do you see?” (v. 3: ma ‘atta 
ro eh). When Jeremiah responds (v. 3b), he affirms he has seen what he has 
been instructed to see. Primary agency has shifted away from Jeremiah. 
God decides what Jeremiah should see; Jeremiah does not see for himself. 
God also provides an assessment of what Jeremiah sees. One bag of figs, 
which represents the exiles in Babylon, is “very good” (v. 2, tõbôt mě ‘dd; 
cf. v. 5); the other, which represents the Judeans remaining in Jerusalem, is 
“very bad, so bad that they cannot be eaten” (rd 6t mé 6d ‘aser lö’ 
té akalnd méroa‘; cf. v. 8). Without question or deliberation, Jeremiah 
agrees with God’s assessment and uses God’s words, not his own, to 
confirm that God’s thoughts are his thoughts. The good figs are “very good” 
(v. 3, tobét mě dd), Jeremiah says, and the bad figs are “very bad, so bad 
that they cannot be eaten” (ra ôt mě öd ` dser Ia’ té’akalna mēra“)?! 
Jeremiah does not speak again in this exchange. God’s “I” controls every 
action: “I will set my eyes upon them for good ... I will bring them back ... 
I will build ... I will plant” (vv. 5—6). The latter two acts, building and 
planting, recall the exchange between God and Jeremiah that launched his 
prophetic career, but with one important difference. What had been a 
commission that assumed Jeremiah’s agency—“I [God] appoint you 
[Jeremiah] ... to build and to plant” (1:10)—has now been placed 
exclusively in God’s hands: “I [God] will build them up ... I [God] will 
plant them” (v. 6b). The last of God’s first-person declarations (v. 7) 
brings the interpretation of the vision to its appointed end, the 
(re)establishment of a covenant between God (“I will be their God”) and 
Israel (“they shall be my people”). A crucial requirement is that the people 
return to God with “their whole heart” (v. 7b, békol libbam; cf. Deut 30:6), 
which thus far they have failed to do (Jer 3:10), initially by willful 
intention, but now because of a powerlessness that only God can transform. 
Once again, God takes control of the thinking process: “I will give them a 


heart to know me (v. 7a, ndtatti lahem léb lada ‘at ’ ott; cf. 32:39).”° 


The oracle concerning the eternal covenant in 32:36-41 also exposes a 
presumption of neutral moral selfhood that requires a transformation of the 
heart. The judgment oracle against Jerusalem (32:26—35) points to the city’s 


persistent refusal to learn from God’s instruction (v. 33, miisar)** as the 
cause for their punishment by the Babylonians. The remedy for the people’s 
failed moral selfhood is divine initiative: “I [YHWH] am going to gather 
them ... I will bring them back ... I will settle them ... I will be their God 
... I will give them one heart and one way ... I will make an everlasting 
covenant with them ... I will rejoice ... I will plant” (vv. 37-41). The 
rhetoric is spliced with stock covenantal terms, with the notable addition of 
the phrase “everlasting covenant” (v. 40, bérit ‘6lam), which is widely 
regarded as synonymous with the “new covenant” described in Jeremiah 
31:31-34 (see later discussion), but of particular interest are three 
occurrences of /éb (vv. 39, 40, 41). 

How can a covenant that has proved to be so vulnerable to the moral 
failures of its signatories become a covenant that endures “for all the days” 
(v. 39, kol hayyamim; cf. Deut 4:10; 6:2; 14:23; 31:13; and elsewhere in 
Jeremiah: 31:36; 33:18; 35:19)? A covenant in which God does not “turn 
away from doing good” to the people (v. 40, lo’ asub mé aharéhem lehétib 
‘Otam), indeed, takes great pleasure in doing them good (v. 41, sasti 
‘aléhem léhétib ‘6tam), and they in turn do not turn away from God (v. 40, 
lebilti sûr mē ala’)? The answer to such questions depends on God’s 
agency. God will do what is necessary to accomplish God’s intentions. God 


will give to the people “one heart and one way” (v. 39, ndatatti lahem léb 


‘ehad wéderek ‘ehad),” an analogy for “singleness of mind and purpose.””° 


The heart’s purpose is twice defined as the “fear” of God (vv. 39, 40: 
yir ah), which in the context of the covenant God extends in Jeremiah 32 
means to obey the commandments and not turn away from God. Under 
normal circumstances, people must be intentional about learning the 
commandments and intentional about practicing them: “Assemble the 
people and I will let them hear my words, so that they may learn to fear me 
as long as they live on the earth, and may teach their children so” (Deut 


4:10; cf. 14:23; 17:19; 31:12.13)” Jeremiah 32 does not imagine that 
ordinary circumstances will suffice for the “everlasting covenant.” For this 
covenant to come into being, God must not only “give them a heart to 
know” (Jer 24:7), and a singleness of mind and purpose (“one heart and one 
way”); God must also “put the fear of me into their hearts” (v. 40). 


Deuteronomy uses the same language to imagine a hypothetical situation in 
which Israel’s disobedience will one day require divine attention: “If only 
léyir a ‘oti) and to keep all my commandments so that it might go well with 
them and with their children forever” (5:29). The announcement of an 
eternal covenant eliminates hypothetical worries. God will embed into 
Israel’s thinking process the very intention to learn and obey that they 
cannot summon on their own accord. 

The third reference to leb may be the most intriguing. The series of 
divine “T”? statements culminates in verse 41b with a reference to the effects 
of this eternal covenant on Gods heart: “I will plant them in this land 
faithfully, with all my heart and all my being” (békol libbi ubékol napsi). 
Elsewhere the rhetoric of wholehearted commitment is used to describe the 
covenant fidelity required of Israel, a fidelity they consistently fail to 
exhibit. Only here does the Hebrew Bible use this language to describe 
God’s commitment to the covenant. Within the span of three verses the 
rhetoric of heart transformation shifts, and the distinction between human 
agency and divine agency effectively collapses. The “one heart” (v. 39) God 
gives people will become “their heart” (v. 40), and covenant fidelity will 
therefore be secured, God declares, by decisions conceived and enacted in 
“my heart” (v. 41). 

Commentary on the “new covenant” described in Jeremiah 31:31-34 is 
extensive and there is no need to repeat here conventional assessments. The 
focus instead will be on salient but often overlooked details that offer 
additional insight into the fraying of presuppositions about virtuous moral 
selfhood in Jeremiah’s world. 

The oracle in 31:31—34 draws a distinction between the former days, 
when assumptions about the human capacity for moral decision-making 
provided a reasonable basis upon which to build a relationship between God 
and people, and the “coming days” (v. 31; cf. vv. 27, 38) when these 
assumptions are “no longer” (v. 34 [2x], Jo ‘6d; literally, “not again”; cf. 
vv. 29, 40) adequate for the task. In former days, Deuteronomic aspirations 
for covenantal obedience were rooted in the belief that Israel could and 
would keep the commandments in their hearts (Deut 6:6, wehdayi ... ‘al 
lébabeka; cf.11:18), that having penetrated the heart, the torah would 
provide the moral compass that directed Israel toward obedience to God. In 
Jeremiah’s world, such aspirations are no longer sustainable. Israel has 


chosen to inscribe sin on the tablets of their hearts (Jer 17:1, katt t kétuba 
‘al lûah libbam), and as a consequence the heart has become unthinkably 
deceitful and irreparably fractured (17:9). God asserts executive privilege 
—“T alone can probe the heart and test the conscience” (17:10, ‘ani yhwh 
hoger léb bohén keélayot, literally, “test the kidneys’)—and forecloses on 
the possibility that humans are capable of self-reflection. Torah written on 
stone tablets (Exod 24:12; 31:18) is no antidote for hearts overwritten with 
sin. The remedy for failed human agency is a strengthening of divine 
agency. 

Formerly, Israel’s ancestors exercised strong human agency to “break” (v. 
32) God’s covenant; in the days to come, God promises a “new covenant” 
that will be invulnerable to the whims of the human heart. “7 will put my 
torah within them,” God announces, “7 will write it on their hearts” (wé ‘al 
libbam ‘ektabenna). Israel has no “I” in this new covenant. They are not 
subjects who control their own actions; their agency recedes behind third- 


person address: “J will be their God and they shall be my people.” “No 
longer” will there be any need for teaching and learning, for a thinking 
process that requires seeking, acquiring, and understanding. All that needs 
to be known about life in relation to God and others will reside in the 
human heart; acquisition and enactment will be instinctive. Covenant 
fidelity will be, as it were, mindless. Should sin seep back into the heart’s 
transformed way of thinking, divine forgiveness will also be instinctive. 
Sins that God once remembered and held Israel accountable for will be 
forgotten (cf. Jer 14:10), erased from God’s memory. 

The transformation of the heart described in Jeremiah occurs in similar 
terms in Ezekiel, as has often been noted. Lapsley has argued, for example, 
that when Jeremiah and Ezekiel are placed side by side, the more 
consequential shift from virtuous moral selfhood to neutral moral selfhood 
occurs in Ezekiel’s understanding of the “new heart” (/éb hadass) and “new 
spirit” (rah hadasa) that God gives Israel to replace the “heart of stone” 
(leb ha eben), which was responsible for their moral failure (Ezek 11:19- 
20; 36:26—27; cf. 18:31). Whereas Jeremiah envisions only a modification 
of the old moral self, a transformed heart, Ezekiel understands that the crisis 
in moral selfhood became so acute after the fall of Jerusalem that nothing 
less than a wholly new heart infused with the very spirit of God was 
required.~” I do not dispute this assessment of Ezekiel’s contribution to 
understanding the problem of moral agency in the Hebrew Bible. I do 


suggest, however, that Jeremiah’s understanding of the new covenant may 
be more far reaching and thus more consequential than has been realized. 
The compositional history of the Book of Consolation suggests that at 
one point in the expansion of the poetic core (Jer 30:5—31:22) the oracle 
announcing the new covenant was added as the climax or conclusion of the 


prediction of new beginnings after the exile.*° From this perspective, a new 
covenant written on the human heart represents the apex of divine 
intentions. However, subsequent poetic expansions in 31:35-37 and prose 
expansions in 31:38-40 and in chapters 32 and 33 position the new 
covenant oracle not as the conclusion but as the center, as the very heart, of 
the imaginations about a transformation in human agency. Of particular 
importance is the creation imagery that comes to the fore in 31:35—37. 

The editorial process rhetorically identifies the God who “puts” (ndtan, 
31:33) torah in the heart with the God who “gives [natan] the sun for light 
by day” and the “statutes [huqqot] of the moon and stars for light by night” 
(v. 35). These “statutes” (v. 36, huggim) speak to the orderly regulation of 
the universe (Gen 1:16—17), which God has unilaterally decreed as fixed 
and unwavering (cf. 33:25, “statutes [hugqot] of heaven and earth”). The 
implicit analogy between torah in the heart and eternal cosmic statues 
envisions a rewriting of the grammar of creation in which divine initiative 
supplants the problematic autonomy of human agency. Jeremiah would 
have known that primeval traditions were suspicious of the human capacity 
to choose the good, in accord with God’s expectations. Multiple examples 
—man and woman in the garden (Genesis 2—3), Cain and Abel (Gen 4:1- 
16), Lamech (Gen 4:23—24), the machinations of the human heart that cause 
God to be sorry for having created humans (Gen 6:5; 8:21)—corroborate 
the problem with the idea of the thinking heart and the virtuous moral 
self.’! Jeremiah 31:35-36 addresses the problem by vesting the future of 
God and Israel not in the caprice of human moral agency, but instead in the 
firm and fixed divine dictates that govern the cosmos. 

To underscore the point, Jeremiah 31:36—37 (cf. 33:25—26) uses the if- 
then rhetoric of moral agency first encountered in 4:1—2, but reverses its 
logic. In 4:1-2, the protasis—“if you return ... and if you remove your 
abominations”—presumes Israel’s capacity to do what God wants. Israel 
has a choice; they can decide to repent and then do so, or not. Nothing is 
predetermined. In 31:36-37, the protasis presumes that what God imagines 
is purely hypothetical; under no circumstances would anyone have the 


capacity to do it: “If these statutes were removed from my presence” (v. 36) 
—and they cannot ever be removed—‘then the offspring of Israel would 
cease to be a nation before me forever” (31: 36); “If the heavens above can 
be measured’’—and they cannot ever be measured—‘then I will reject all 
the seed of Israel” (31:37). The world God imagines is free from all such 
contingencies; the statutes that govern reality are fixed by divine decree. In 
this world, human agency resides not in the intrinsic freedom to obey or 


disobey these statutes, but instead in presumed praise for the “Lord of 


Hosts” who divinely ordains them.** 


EXILE, TRAUMA, AND THE WOUNDING OF THE MIND 


The book of Jeremiah contains substantial material that pre-dates the fall of 
Jerusalem, especially warnings and exhortations to repentance clustered in 
chapters 1—24, but the perspective of the book as a whole is oriented toward 


the experience of the exile (586-538 BcE).°> This is particularly evident in 
the focal texts examined earlier (Jer 24:5-7; 32:36—-41; and 31:31-34), 
which contrast the former days of the broken covenant, when Israel turned 
away from God’s instruction to follow after the “stubbornness of their own 
heart” (sérirut libbam, 9:13), with the coming days of the new covenant, 
when God will restore the fortunes of Israel and Judah, bring them back to 
the land of their ancestors, and accomplish the “purposes of his heart” 
(mézimmot libbô, 30:24). Jeremiah (and the Hebrew Bible as a whole) is 
largely silent about life during the time between the old and new covenants. 
Jeremiah reports the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 Bce (Jer 39:1—10 // H 
Kgs 25:1-21; Jer 52:4—30 // II Chr 36:17—21) and the collapse of Gedaliah’s 
provisional government in Mizpah in 582 BCE (Jer 40:7-41:18; cf. II Kgs 
25:22—26). With a final postscript, the book extends the timeline to 562 BCE, 
when Evil-merodach released Jehoiachin, the exiled king of Judah, from 
prison (Jer 52:31—34 // H Kgs 25:27—30). But there is a gap in the narrative 
about life in exile. 

In recent years, biblical scholars have found trauma theory to be a 
constructive hermeneutical lens for reflecting on this black hole of 
speechlessness.°* Cathy Caruth, a prominent literary theorist whose 
approach to psychic trauma has been influential for biblical scholars, frames 
the issue in terms that are directly relevant to the concerns of this essay: 


“Trauma is understood as a wound inflicted not upon the body but upon the 


mind ... [a] breach in the mind’s experience of time, self, and the world.”*> 
How would reading the new covenant texts through the lens of a traumatic 
wounding of the mind inform our understanding of Jeremiah’s grammar of 
moral agency? 

Traumatic experiences, both individual and collective, expose a 
pathology of agency that is instructive when considering the impact of the 


exile.°° At the individual level, traumas are existential experiences of 
extreme suffering that psychologically shatter a person’s understanding of 
self. Their taken-for-granted world is no longer kind or safe; a systemic 
meaninglessness capriciously distributes good and bad outcomes; self- 


worth collapses under the weight of terrorized fragility.’ They are 
defenseless before the forces that invade and injure them. Because they 
have no agency to change what victimizes them, they react with repression 
and denial, adaptation and coping. At the individual level, Jeremiah speaks 
for the traumatized when he concedes that he has no say in what happens to 
him: “I know ... that human beings do not control their own lives, that the 
one walking does not choose his own steps” (Jer 10:23). 

Individual traumas, however, do not automatically penetrate into the core 
of a community’s identity. For personal catastrophe to have collective 
significance, it must translate into an assault that damages core cultural 
values. Collective trauma, as Jeffrey Alexander explains, is a “socially 
mediated attribution” that requires a particular kind of agency. 


[E]vents do not, in and of themselves, create collective trauma. Events are not inherently 
traumatic .... Only if the patterned meanings of the collectivity are abruptly dislodged is 
traumatic status attributed to an event. It is the challenge to meaning that provides the sense of 
shock and fear, not the events themselves. Whether or not the structures of meaning are 
destabilized and shocked is not the result of an event but the effect of a sociocultural process. It 
is the result of an exercise of human agency, of the successful imposition of a new system of 
cultural classification. This cultural process is deeply affected by power structures and by the 


contingent skills of reflexive social agents.>® 


The social agents Alexander references are not themselves the victims of 
trauma. They are instead the onlookers, the ones who have observed from a 
safe distance what has happened and now must decide how to mediate the 
gap between the event and its cultural representation. Inside this gap, they 
look back on the lessons learned, and they project forward a new master 
narrative that becomes a resource for those who must live in trauma’s 


shadow. They are the cultural meaning makers, the political, intellectual, 
religious leaders whose access to institutional and cultural resources enables 
them to write a script for the moral economy of the new “we” that emerges 


out of the catastrophe.°? 

In constructing the script for cultural trauma, social agents engage in a 
contested process. Different agents will propose different scripts, depending 
on the institutional arenas in which they stand and their hierarchical access 
to power. For example, if the agents derive their influence from the judicial 
arena, their proposals for reconstructing collective understanding will 
emphasize legally binding responsibilities with distributive punishments 
and reparations. But the social theorist of cultural trauma will ask if the 
courts have independent status, if they are free from external machinations. 
If the agents are located within the state bureaucracy, their representations 
of the traumatic experience will appeal to the government’s authority to 
create a citizenry that advances the collective good. But who controls the 
levers of governmental power? If the agents are religious leaders, they will 
construct a theodicy that links trauma to divine punishment and the way 
forward to repentance and obedience to divine command. But which 
religious leaders determine what is orthodox and what is not? Who draws 


the line between autocracy and dissent?“° The social agents who mediate 
collective trauma are not disinterested participants in the process of 
constructing meaning. Their success in persuading others to embrace their 
views depends on hewing closely to the values of their own cultural support 
systems. 

It is instructive to think of Jeremiah’s new covenant texts as reflecting the 
social agency of those seeking to rewrite the grammar of moral selfhood in 
the wake of the collective trauma of the exile. Individuals who experienced 
firsthand the devastation wrought by the Babylonian assault on Jerusalem, 
such as the prophet Jeremiah himself, would have felt like lambs led to the 
slaughter (Jer 11:19). Any concept they may have had of autonomous 
agency would have collapsed under the weight of their progressive and 
irreversible loss of control over their lives. Their innocence or guilt 
notwithstanding, they were destined to be swept away by military might 
they had no power to alter or escape. Their brokenness and loss have 
serious personal import, but they do not automatically constitute a threat to 
the community’s identity. For individual trauma to seep into collective 
consciousness, the agency lost at the personal level must be regained and 


refigured by those who aspire to construct a new, post-trauma narrative that 
is corporately convincing. 

The social agents espousing the post-trauma narrative seeded by the new 
covenant seek to provide compelling answers to three critical questions, 


each of which is concerned with moral agency and moral responsibility.*! 

Who was responsible for the traumatizing experience? Primary 
responsibility for the fall of Jerusalem rests with those who chose to turn 
away from God, thus breaking the “covenant which I [God] made with their 
ancestors when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt” (Jer 31:32). Secondary responsibility belongs to God, who chooses 
and executes the punishment that triggers the community’s downfall. 
Historical retrospect confirms that Jerusalem has been “given (nitténda) into 
the hand of the king of Babylon by the sword, by famine, and by 
pestilence” (32:36), but there is a clear and identifiable agent behind the 
passive verb: “I [God] scattered them in my anger and in my wrath and in 
great fury” (32:37; cf. 25:9-11). Both the people and God have agency, and 
both bear responsibility for what has happened, but the lesson to be learned 
in the aftermath of this clash of wills is that God’s sovereignty over human 
autonomy has been decisively established. 

Who were the victims? Who has been traumatized by the broken 
covenant? Here again, social agents must navigate between two ways of 
reflecting on the question. Those killed by the Babylonians clearly suffered 
trauma’s heaviest blow; those who survived physical death only to be 
deported to a foreign land where life’s hopes and aspirations expired were 
also trauma’s victims. But God is also victimized by a broken covenant. The 
decision to execute a punishment that includes the decimation, death, and 
mass deportation of a people because it is morally necessary may be 
understood to exact a heavy toll on God’s own sense of virtuous moral 
selfhood. Anticipating the coming judgment, God summons the heavens 
that will look over the devastation to be shocked and appalled, to be so 
utterly desolate and dried up they can no longer give water (2:12). God, too, 
seems to be so psychically shocked by what divine judgment exacts, so 
heartsick (libbi dawwa_’, 8:18), that tears will not come: “I wish my head 
were water and my eye a fountain of tears so I could weep day and night for 
the slain of my dear people” (9:1 [Heb 8:231). 

Both God’s and the people’s minds have been wounded by exile in ways 
that exceed comprehension. Both heaven and earth have suffered such 


extreme disorientation that the future has been suspended in the psychic 
numbness of present shock. But the lesson to be learned in the wake of this 
breach in time, according to the social agents constructing the promises of a 
new covenant, is that God has instituted a fixed order that binds sun and 
moon, light and darkness, creatures and Creator (Jer 31:35-37), in a 
communion that survives traumatic wounding. What Jeremiah could not 
build and plant (1:10), God has done (24:6), and what God has built up and 
planted will not be uprooted or overthrown for all time (31:40). 

What can be done to remediate the damages and prevent a recurrence of 
the problem? On one level, the answer to this question would seem to be 
straightforward. In view of the irreparable failure of their “thinking heart,” 
their persistent inability to choose the good that conforms with God’s will, 
there is nothing the people who have broken covenant with God can do to 
undo the wreckage they have made of their lives. Until and unless some 
moral will greater than their own eliminates the possibility of wrong 
choices, they will continue to think themselves into confusion and chaos. 
The only one who has agency to address the situation is God, who acts 
unilaterally to institute a new covenant that will not be vulnerable to the 
caprice of human wisdom. 

On another level, however, a covenant that normalizes the subordination 
of human autonomy to divine prerogative would itself seem susceptible to 
abuse. On one hand, it would provide hope by removing the burden of 
moral responsibility for those dispirited by failure. Their well-being is 
secure in the hands of a gracious, forgiving God who does for them what 
they cannot do for themselves.** On the other hand, when the powers that 
be decide that human autonomy is a menace to society, does not the absence 
of the freedom to question, dissent, and disobey encourage an ethics of 
fatalism, where moral accountability is the victim of inscrutable 
authoritarianism? What is the lesson to be learned about a new covenant 
that secures a future relationship with God by divine fiat rather than human 
choice? The social agents advocating such a solution presume that their 
audience will have learned the lessons exile has taught them: submission to 
God’s authority, internalized as reflexive rather than reflective obedience, is 
the only way forward. 

We may further imagine that the social agents constructing both the 
questions and the answers that will provide a compelling new moral identity 
for those traumatized by exile have a vested interest in the solutions they 


propose. Whose interest is served by a cultural script that advocates divine 
sovereignty over human autonomy? Torah commands that have the same 
claim on moral selfhood as the fixed order of the sun and moon has on 
creation? Reflexive obedience to external authority over thoughtful 
reasoning? We may assume that the process of appeal and persuasion was 
contested. Multiple agents would be competing for a receptive audience, 
and their power to persuade would have been linked to the resources they 
could access to authorize, enact, and enforce their particular scripts.** The 
agents responsible for the new covenant texts are anonymous, but the tenor 
of the text suggests they understand their audience to be asking the same 
questions and to be receptive to the same answers as those proposed by the 
Deuteronomistic historiographers who sought to provide an etiology of 
exile.“ They likely belong to the class of intellectuals in Judean society 
whose power and influence derived from the way they positioned 
themselves within the new geopolitical context of Babylonian (and perhaps 
Persian) hegemony. As those whose status depended on their own 
submission to (or at least willing cooperation with) the empire’s authority, 
they are both the mediators of this authority and the benefactors of its 
successful implementation.*° “The days are surely coming” when survivors 
of the fall of Jerusalem will no longer need a group of intellectuals to teach 
them how to make autonomous decisions that naturally conform with divine 
intentions, but until those days come, at some as yet unknown future time, 
they will need to follow the cultural script that cedes moral agency and 
moral responsibility to higher powers. 


UNFINISHED THOUGHTS ON THINKING ABOUT THE THINKING 
HEART 


Can there be moral agency without autonomy? Do the new covenant texts 
in Jeremiah rewrite the grammar of moral selfhood in order to correct 
flawed understandings of human freedom and independence? This essay 
suggests that in the aftermath of the exile’s trauma, wounded minds, both 
divine and human, vacillate between vexed “yes” and “no” answers to these 
questions. Jeremiah stands at the intersection between a weakening 
confidence in the human capacity to choose the good and an emerging 
conviction that every human attempt to do so is doomed to failure. As the 


loss of moral agency is the necessary consequence of covenantal 
disobedience, so the retrieval and recalibration of moral agency is the 
necessary first step in creating a cultural script for a new covenantal 
partnership with God. The “thinking heart” that fails becomes the 
“unthinking heart” that is inscribed and programmed for obedience by 
divine directive. 

God, too, stands at an intersection of divine rumination on moral agency 
and moral responsibility. By divine decree, the punishment of sin is the 
moral consequence of covenantal disobedience, but with such agency 
comes psychic anguish that traumatizes the Judge along with the judged. 
The new covenant is the imposition of God’s “I” on a people who have 
proven themselves incapable of being a faithful, autonomous partner. This 
new covenant is by God’s admission “not like the covenant I made with 
their ancestors” (Jer 31:32), in which the people’s decision to obey was 
voluntary and intentional. The new covenant partnership depends solely on 
God’s responsibility. It is God’s gift, and it will be transformative, but the 
people are not depicted as possessing the freedom to choose or refuse the 
gift. The people are not presented as either receptive or unreceptive to the 
gift of the new covenant; it simply happens to them. As Lapsley observes, 
“The absence of human freedom that such a view implies poses potentially 


serious problems.”*’ Would the argument for a covenant relationship in 
which involuntary obedience becomes the sine qua non of moral identity be 
compelling for a people whose self-worth has already been traumatized by 
Babylonian imperialism? 

Perhaps it is impossible to imagine that the God of Jeremiah’s new 
covenant would feel it necessary to think about such things as moral agency 
and moral responsibility. Consider, for example, Giacomo Sartori’s 
depiction of a God who describes what it is like to think for the first time: 


I am God, and I have no need to think. Up to now I’ve never thought, and I’ve never felt the 
need, not the slightest. The reason human beings are in such a bad way is because they think; 
thought is by definition sketchy and imperfect—and misleading. To any thought one can oppose 
another, obverse thought, and to that yet another, and so forth and so on; and this inane cerebral 
yakety-yak is about as far from divine as you can get. Every thought is destined to expire from 
the moment it’s hatched, just like the mind that hatched it. A god does not think—that’s the last 


thing we need.** 


Sartori’s God is comical, a silly, fictionalized parody meant to entertain 
and amuse. Jeremiah’s God—and Jeremiah’s depiction of the people with 


whom God seeks relationship—is different. Thinking about the thinking 
heart, thinking about thinking, runs like a thread through the book from 
beginning to end. Writing and rewriting the grammar of moral agency 
makes for a complicated script; on this point, Sartori is surely correct: one 
thought leads to another and that to yet another. “The days are coming,” 
God says, when the thinking will end and the hearts and minds of God and 
humans will be completely consonant. But until that day comes, the yakety- 
yak of covenantal discourse will continue. 
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CHAPTER 27 


JEREMIAH’S NON-BURIAL 
REFRAIN 


SARAH C. JOBE 


The corpses of this people will be food for the birds of the air, and for the animals of the 
earth ... they shall not be gathered or buried; they shall be like dung on the surface of 
the ground. 

—Jeremiah 7:33a, 8:2b! 


This chapter seeks to disinter a dominant yet overlooked refrain in the book 
of Jeremiah: the non-burial refrain. The refrain appears in thirteen iterations 
of the theme that God will slay the people of Judah, leaving their bodies out 
to be eaten by the birds of the air and the beasts of the earth, disinterring 
and exposing their bones to the sun, moon, and stars, and filling the Valley 
of Ben Hinnom with their corpses until it overflows. This chapter begins by 
laying out the function of repetition and the basic structure of the non-burial 
refrain in the Book of Jeremiah. Second, the chapter addresses what the 
non-burial refrain reveals about conditions on the ground in sixth century 
BCE Judah, including the reality of siege warfare, beliefs about the dead, and 
shifting burial practices. Finally, this chapter argues that the non-burial 
refrain serves as a vehicle by which the text of Jeremiah suggests, refutes, 
and revises its claims about the role of the God of Israel in the Babylonian 
exile. 


REPETITION AND THE FUNCTION OF THE NON-BURIAL REFRAIN IN 
JEREMIAH 


If Jeremiah scholars can agree on anything, it is the seeming disorder of this 
biblical book. The work moves from poetry to prose, skips back and forth in 
time, makes abrupt changes in speaker, and stitches together a pastiche of 
sermons, prophetic oracles, and biographical material. Also widely accepted 


is the idea that repetition functions as a dominant literary device throughout 
the book. The agreements stop there. Jack Lundbom’s precise delineation of 
eight different forms of repetition found in Jeremiah stays at the level of 
individual poems, often individual phrases, at most connecting two poems 


across some chapters in the book.” Alternately, Louis Stulman claims that 
repetition is a key to understanding the wider structure of Jeremiah. 
Stulman writes, “while this meaning-making map is wild and unwieldy, it is 


not formless.”’ Rather, “recurring literary motifs help locate major 
theological forces at work in the book. These major themes, especially 


when present at pivotal junctures, provide internal clues to salient features 


that transcend the part and unify the whole.” 


Perhaps the most famous of these recurring motifs is the line from 
Jeremiah’s call story in 1:10, “See, today I appoint you over nations and 
kingdoms, to pluck up and to pull down, to destroy and overthrow, to build 
and to plant.” Stulman goes so far as to call this the “motto” of the book.” 
After the three verb pairs are introduced in 1:10, they appear in a variety of 
pairings in an additional nine passages throughout the book (12:14-17; 
18:7—14; 24:6; 29:5, 28; 31:28, 38, 40; 32:31-41; 33:4; 42:10; 45:4). There 
is, however, another motif, repeated more often, though commented upon 
much less: the non-burial refrain introduced in Jeremiah 7:30—8:3. Because 
the first introduction of the motif is the most extensive description of it— 
containing all of the essential elements included in any of the following 
repetitions (noted in the following in bold)—tt is worth citing the full text 
of the introductory appearance here: 


30 For the people of Judah have done evil in my sight, says the Lord; they have set their 
abominations in the house that is called by my name, defiling it. 31 And they go on building the 
high place of Topheth, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and 
their daughters in the fire—which I did not command, nor did it come into my mind. 32 
Therefore, the days are surely coming, says the Lord, when it will no more be called Topheth, 
or the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the valley of Slaughter: for they will bury in 
Topheth until there is no more room. 33 The corpses of this people will be food for the 
birds of the air, and for the animals of the earth; and no one will frighten them away. 34 
And I will bring to an end the sound of mirth and gladness, the voice of the bride and 
bridegroom in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; for the land shall become a 
waste. 1 At that time, says the Lord, the bones of the kings of Judah, the bones of its officials, 
the bones of the priests, the bones of the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of 


Jerusalem shall be brought out of their tombs;° 2 and they shall be spread before the sun and 
the moon and all the host of heaven, which they have loved and served, which they have 
followed, and which they have inquired of and worshiped; and they shall not be gathered or 
buried; they shall be like dung on the surface of the ground. 3 Death shall be preferred to 
life by all the remnant that remains of this evil family in all the places where I have driven them, 
says the Lord of hosts. (Jer 7:30—8:3) 


This passage occurs at a critical juncture that either marks an internal 
transition within the first section of the book (Jeremiah 1—10)’ or marks the 
first major transition in sections (from Jeremiah 1—6 to Jeremiah 7-10).° In 
its first presentation, the non-burial motif is depicted in great narrative 
detail—the Valley of Ben Hinnom, already a site for the burial of common 
people and sacrificial animal remains, will become a mass grave filled to 
overflowing (7:32). The Deuteronomic curse for having broken God’s 
covenant will come true: “Your corpses shall be food for every bird of the 
air and animal of the earth” (Deut 28:26a). God will disinter the bones of 
kings, officials, priests and prophets for exposure to the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the carcasses will not be gathered or buried (8:1—3). References to 
non-burial are repeated after this in at least twelve passages in the book of 
Jeremiah, using the phrases and images printed in bold in the preceding 


extract.” Even without twelve subsequent repetitions of these themes, the 
introduction of the motif is strikingly gruesome. The language and images 
begin to pile up on one another like the bodies they depict. Lundbom aptly 
calls this unrelenting restatement of images in varied language 
“accumulation,” and notes that it is used as a rhetorical device of 
intensification throughout the book of Jeremiah. !° 

Frances Dora Mansen has catalogued these repetitions as part of a wider 
biblical occurrence of what she calls “threats of non-burial” or the “non- 
burial motif.” She notes that “the non-burial motif is not formulaic. It 


appears, rather, in a variety of literary contexts and employs a variety of 


stereotypical terms.”!! This wider biblical pattern is also true of Jeremiah’s 
repetitions of the motif; references to non-burial appear in prose and poetic 
formulations, as prophetic threat and as reported statement of fact, using a 
variety of language and images as well as some repeated formulas. While 
there is variety within the language of the repeated motif, the repetitions are 
anchored by three larger prose narratives about the Valley of Ben Hinnom 
in 7:30—-8:3, 19:1-15, and 32:30-41. These anchoring passages paint a 
horrific picture of the aftermath of siege warfare, and they also serve as 
word-banks for the shorter repetitions of the motif that appear between 
them. 

Although the non-burial refrain introduced in 7:33 is more often repeated 
than the recognized Jeremian “motto” of 1:10, Stulman does not mention 
that the non-burial motif is repeated at all in his commentary on chapter a 
Lundbom notes only six of the thirteen passages in which the non-burial 
motif is repeated.!* Neither scholar uses the repetition of the non-burial 
refrain as a lens through which to understand the movement of the book. 
And yet, Richard Briggs argues convincingly that biblical repetitions serve 
to draw the reader’s attention to the story or motif being repeated.!* In the 
Deuteronomic tradition of double testimony, repetition presents the motif 
being repeated as a reliable witness to truth about the character of God.!° 
While it asks less of the reader to recognize the character of God in the 
repetition of verb pairs—pluck up and pull down, destroy and overthrow, 
build and plant—the text of Jeremiah insists that one attend to the repeated 
witness of a God who disinters dead bodies, casts corpses into open fields, 
and fills the Valley of Ben Hinnom with carcasses until it overflows. If one 
follows Briggs in taking this repetition as a sign of reliable testimony, one 
finds that the non-burial refrain does indeed testify to a number of crucial 
truths. The following section will explore how this refrain testifies to 
conditions on the ground in sixth-century BCE Judah, including the reality of 
siege warfare, beliefs about the dead, and shifting burial practices. The third 
section will address the ways in which the repetitions and shifts within the 
non-burial refrain testify to theological truths about the character of God as 
they were evolving in response to the trauma of the Babylonian conquest. 


ENCODING TRAUMATIC MEMORY: CONDITIONS ON THE GROUND 
IN SIXTH-CENTURY JUDAH 


The book of Jeremiah claims to contain prophecies dating through the last 
five kings of Judah, from Josiah’s reign until some years after the final 
Babylonian deportation in 582 BCE. Increasingly, biblical scholars are taking 
Jeremiah’s tumultuous political climate, his witness of repeated military 
campaigns, and his survival of the siege and fall of Jerusalem as traumatic 
experiences that impact the biblical book in a variety of ways. Stulman calls 
the book “war literature,” saying, “it speaks of annihilated worlds, shattered 
communities, and the collapse of cherished institutions and understandings 
of life before viable alternatives emerge to fill the chasm.”!° Reading 
Jeremiah as war literature, as a witness and testimony to traumatic 
experience, means reading behind and within the overt theological claims to 
a backdrop of slaughter, starvation, and disease. 

Kathleen O’Connor presses this approach a step further by explicitly 
claiming that the divine punishments named in Jeremiah can be read as 
traumatic memories of lived experiences of war. Writing on 7:16—8:3, the 
passage that introduces the non-burial motif, O’Connor writes, “Biblical 
scholars have given a great deal of attention to the sins, but from the 
perspective of trauma and disaster studies, the punishments are equally 
important. They depict hideous consequences of war and bring before the 


people their memories of war’s hideous aftermath.”!’ Reading with 
O’Connor, while the non-burial motif is presented as prophetic threat, one 
can understand it as having emerged from lived experience and traumatic 
memory. Dead bodies in the temple and in the houses of Jerusalem (33:4— 
5), dead bodies being cast into Ben Hinnom in piles (19:11), dead bodies 
everywhere with no one to gather them (25:33) are not something Jeremiah 
dreams up as apt punishments for idolatry in concert with a diabolical deity; 
rather, they are memories of what he has seen—horrific memories with 
which he is struggling to make theological sense. While the majority of 
archaeological witnesses on this point date to the Assyrian conquest, both 


mass graves and corpse abuse as a military tactic are attested within the 


type of warfare experienced by Judah in the sixth century Bce.!® 


Taking the non-burial refrain seriously as a witness to traumatic 
memories of a city filled with too many bodies to bury helps to make sense 


of the oscillations in Jeremiah between weeping and prohibitions against 
mourning rituals. Scholars have puzzled over the divine command against 
mourning (16:5) embedded in the fourth repetition of the non-burial motif. 
Jeremiah 16:3-7 reads: 


3 For thus says the Lord concerning the sons and daughters who are born in this place and 
concerning the mothers who bear them and the fathers who beget them in this land: 4 They shall 
die of deadly diseases. They shall not be lamented, nor shall they be buried; they shall become 
like dung on the surface of the ground. They shall perish by the sword and by famine, and their 
dead bodies shall become food for the birds of the air and for the wild animals of the earth. 5 
For thus says the Lord: Do not enter the house of mourning, or go to lament, or bemoan them; 
for I have taken away my peace from this people, says the Lord, my steadfast love and mercy. 6 
Both great and small shall die in this land; they shall not be buried, and no one shall lament for 
them; there shall be no gashing, no shaving of the head for them. 7 No one shall break bread for 
the mourner, to offer comfort for the dead; nor shall anyone give them the cup of consolation to 
drink for their fathers or their mothers. 


Following O’Connor, instead of asking why God might prohibit 
mourning, one can take this as a testimony to lived experience in the midst 
of siege warfare. Charles Corr explains that there are three basic functions 
to any good funerary ritual. He writes, “Good funeral and memorial rituals 
are essentially designed to assist human beings in their need to engage in 
three post-death tasks: 1) to dispose of dead bodies appropriately; 2) to 
make real the implications of death; and 3) to work toward social 
reintegration and healthful ongoing living.”!? The non-burial refrain 
witnesses to the ways in which an overwhelming number of corpses made 
proper disposition of bodies impossible—bodies were everywhere (25:33) 
and there were simply not enough people available to gather them up (8:2; 
9:22; 14:16; 16:4; 25:33). The mourning prohibitions of Jeremiah 16 attest 
to the reality of living under stege—in which there was not basic food and 
therefore not food to satisfy normal mourning practices, in which there was 
not the luxury to stop the war to grieve those who had fallen, in which there 
was not time to gather for comfort and remembrance, and in which social 
reintegration was impossible as the social fabric disintegrated with the city 
wall. 

Archaeological evidence supports the idea that the Babylonian conquest 
created a major disruption in Judahite burial practices. Both Elizabeth 
Bloch-Smith and Irit Yezerski have established that bench tombs were the 
primary form of Judahite burial in the sixth century BCE.?? Bench tombs are 
a somewhat elaborate form of burial in that they are cave-like structures 


hewn out of rock. They served as family tombs and are presumed to be the 
burial places of families with some wealth, at least enough wealth to have 
hewn the tomb. The name “bench tomb” comes from the use of long 
benches hewn into the sides of the tomb on which corpses were first laid at 
initial burial. Bodies seem to have been initially laid out with great care and 


attendant items for life after death, such as pottery, jewelry, and food.7! 
Later, bones were gathered for secondary burial to make room for new 
primary burials. While bench tombs were the primary form of burial leading 
up to the Babylonian conquest, “there is no archeological evidence for the 
use of benched-niche tombs in Southern Judah after the destruction of the 
kingdoms.”’” While there is some evidence that already hewn bench tombs 


were reused for some years after 582 BCE, there is no evidence of new 


tombs being hewn after that point.” 


When one reads the biblical text in connection with this archaeological 
data, it becomes clear that Jeremiah’s repeated concern about the dishonor 
of mass burial in Ben Hinnom marks a grievous shift in burial practices, at 
least for the Jerusalem elite. Stitching together the evidence, the Jerusalem 
elite appeared to practice a form of family burial in which grave sites served 


as claims to land and boundary markers.** Bodies were laid out carefully 
with proper provisions for life after death, and ancestors served an ongoing 
function in the lives of their descendants, who would continue to bring 
offerings that served as further provisions for life after death.” 
Archaeological evidence suggests that this form of burial disappeared 
entirely in 582 BCE, and Jeremiah repeatedly attests that survivors of the 
siege of Jerusalem had to resort instead to throwing all bodies together in 
the Valley of Ben Hinnom, a place previously reserved for poor people and 
animal sacrifice remains.*° Bodies were apparently dumped without proper 
provision for life after death, and the burial was anonymous, an example of 


what Bloch-Smith has called “invisible” forms of burial that encourage 


decomposition and leave no record or remain.’ 


Perhaps this shift in burial practices from family tombs to mass dumping 
sounds horrific enough to warrant no further discussion. But one more note 
is needed on precisely what was deemed horrific within this matrix of death 
and decomposition. Modern readers of Jeremiah rarely witness detritivores, 
animals that eat the dead, as they feast on human remains. Thus, one’s 
horror concerning the non-burial refrain might concern the public display of 


excarnation, the process by which flesh is removed from bones. But Eric 
Meyers cautions against a reading of these texts that presumes excarnation 
to be a horror. He charts a detailed and convincing argument about the ways 
in which excarnation was practiced in the centuries leading up to the sixth 
century BCE, suggesting that secondary burial was a normative practice, 


even in sixth-century BCE Judah.7* The basic idea is that some form of 
excarnation—whether by animals, boiling water, fire, or simply time—was 
practiced in a first burial. After bones were clean of flesh (excarnated), they 
were collected for a secondary, final burial. In the bench tombs described 
earlier, the benches were for primary burial/excarnation, and then there 
were repositories of bones used for secondary or final burial. This practice 
of gathering bones for a final resting place makes sense of why biblical 
Hebrew uses the term ‘acaph (“to gather”) as a term synonymous with 
burial. 

In light of all of this data, one must engage in a cultural recalibration of 
one’s horror, moving from disgust at excarnation to being appalled at the 
ways in which abandonment to a mass grave would have cut one off from 
family and land. Within the repetitions of the non-burial refrain, being “not 
gathered” by one’s descendants to one’s ancestors is repeated five times 
(7:10—8:3; 9:22; 14:16; 16:4; 25:33), while the threats of excarnation 
represented by Deuteronomy 28:26a are repeated only four times (7:10-8:3; 
16:4; 19:1-15; 34:8-20). Following Myers, if one sees these threats of 
being “not gathered” as the fundamental horror encoded in the non-burial 
refrain, one begins to see how the non-burial refrain is a lament of the exile 
itself.” The connection between the families of Judah and the territories 
they inhabit is irreversibly severed as the family graves that served to mark 
the boundaries of territory become a thing of the past. One might even 
suggest that the non-burial refrain is Jeremiah’s primary metaphor for exile 


—exile expressed from the perspective of one left behind.*°Not mourned, 
not gathered, not buried—an insurmountable pile of corpses becomes the 
enduring witness to the scattering and corporate fracturing that occurs when 
people must be left where they fall. 


NEGOTIATING THE CHARACTER OF GOD IN THE SHIFTING 
THEOLOGIES OF EXILE 


The non-burial refrain serves as a witness to conditions on the ground in 
sixth-century BCE Judah, but Richard Briggs challenges the reader to 
understand these repetitions as also a witness to the character of God. 
Following Walter Brueggemann, Briggs suggests that testimony is a helpful 
category for characterizing Old Testament Scripture because testimony 
challenges modern readers to engage in a different kind of certitude.*! 
Rather than certitude as absolute knowledge, the certitude of testimony is 
what the speaker has witnessed, packaged within a framework that the 
speaker needs in order to make sense of the experience. In the Book of 
Jeremiah, one witnesses the reworking of that about which Israel can be 
certain. Particularly, the fall of Jerusalem calls into question the character of 
Israel’s God. As the siege of Jerusalem wears on, Jeremiah faces questions 
about who God is with respect to the destruction around him. Jeremiah’s 
prophecies take up an act of wrestling. Is the God of Israel being defeated 
with the defeat of God’s people? Or does God remain in control as the 
active agent of the destruction? As Brueggemann puts it, “finally Israel 
must come to terms with YHWH upon whom its future well-being solely 
depends.”?? The non-burial refrain serves as a vehicle by which the text of 
Jeremiah suggests, refutes, and revises its own claims about who the God of 
Israel is with respect to the Babylonian conquest. 

In the first seven repetitions of the non-burial refrain, God is the active 
agent threatening God’s people with disinterment (8:1—3), corpse abuse 
(9:22; 16:4; 22:19), and forced cannibalism of their own children (19:9). 
God is the one slaying, exposing, shaming, and scattering God’s people, and 
God is depicted as the one who commands those truths about God’s self to 
be preached at both mass grave and temple (19:2, 14). The repetition of the 
non-burial refrain builds tension around the truth of these claims. 

In Jeremiah 19, the non-burial motif reaches something of a mini-climax 
with a second repetition of the full anchoring narrative. The language of 
19:1-15 is strikingly similar to 7:30—-8:3. The Valley of Ben Hinnom is 
referenced again as both Tophet and the Valley of Slaughter. Deuteronomy 
28:26a reappears as part of the non-burial formula. Yet in this second 
repetition of a full non-burial narrative, the horror is heightened: God will 


force the people of Jerusalem to eat the flesh of their children and the flesh 
of their neighbors during the siege (19:9). This intensification in the 
anchoring non-burial narrative also drives forward the narrative arc of the 
book as Jeremiah is subsequently jailed because of these claims about the 
character of the God of Israel (20:1-2). 

The story of 19:1-15 is framed by a prophetic sign act concerning a 
burial jar. First, God commands that Jeremiah buy a burial jar (19:1) and 
deliver the non-burial threats at the burial grounds at the Valley of Ben- 
Hinnom. Then God commands that Jeremiah break the burial jar (19:10) 
and prophesy that God is the one who will ultimately smash Judah’s burial 
jar (19:11-12). Jeremiah is to then repeat the prophecy in front of the 
temple (19:14). Immediately after his repetition of the prophecy in front of 
the temple, Jeremiah is beaten and put in stocks for the first time (20:1-2). 
Pashhur, Jeremiah’s jailer, is named as the chief officer of the temple, and 
as such, he simply cannot accept Jeremiah’s preaching that God will destroy 
God’s own house. Pashhur places Jeremiah in the mahpeketh, or “stocks,” 
from the root word meaning “to twist or distort.” The twisting or distorting 
of Jeremiah’s body might be read as Pashhur’s attempt at retaliatory or 
proportional justice for what he understands to be Jeremiah’s crime—the 
twisting or distorting of theological truth. 

The repetitions of the threat of non-burial, a threat that encodes God as 
the active agent of Judah’s destruction, continue to build tension with 
another iteration in 22:19. The tension reaches its climax in the non-burial 
threat of 25:30-38, which introduces the story of communal backlash to 
Jeremiah’s preaching in Jeremiah 26.*° In Jerermiah 25, Jeremiah claims 
that the Lord will roar at the people like a lion (vv. 30, 38); the Lord will 
bring charges and judgment against the people (v. 31); the Lord will destroy 
the pasture of his sheep (v. 36); and “those slain by the Lord on that day 
shall extend from one end of the earth to the other. They shall not be 
lamented, or gathered, or buried; they shall become like dung on the surface 
of the ground” (v. 33). The people of Judah respond to this message with 
horror. The reader is told that when all the priests, and all the prophets, and 
all the people hear Jeremiah speak, they seize him, put him on trial, and 
attempt to sentence him to death (26:7—11). It is easy to read this as 
disobedience on the part of the people, but because of the way that the book 
of Jeremiah revises the non-burial refrain immediately following this story, 


I want to suggest a different reading of the community’s response to 
Jeremiah’s theological claims. 

Thus far in the book, Jeremiah has been doggedly suggesting that God is 
the active agent of Judah’s destruction, in response to Judah’s sins. The 
dead bodies are piling up on the ground and in the narrative. In the non- 
burial refrain, Jeremiah depicts God with hand on sword, standing above 
the pile, denying them even a proper burial. In Jeremiah 26, somewhat 
remarkably, the people of Judah band together and reject this notion of who 
God is. In the narrative, at its climax, the book of Jeremiah depicts the 
people of Judah rejecting this particular testimony about God’s character. 
The prophet who preaches it must be put to death. And he is. 

Uriah appears in the narrative out of thin air, like a ram in the bush. With 
no introduction, in the middle of Jeremiah’s trial, the reader is told that 
Uriah preached the same message as Jeremiah (26:20) and that he is killed 
because of it (26:23). Not only is he killed, but his corpse is thrown “into 
the burial place of the common people” (26:23). The non-burial refrain 
levied against Judah turns back upon the prophet who preaches it, and both 
prophet and theology are dumped into the threatened mass grave. The non- 
burial refrain, with God as the active agent of Judah’s scattering and 
exposure, will never be repeated in this form again—it dies, in this text, 
with Uriah. 

Jeremiah, however, remains alive—which is to say, he remains a 
character in the text. Jeremiah is left alive to do the narrative work of 
revising the non-burial refrain, collecting corpses and resting them in an 
alternative theological truth. After this escape from deletion, Jeremiah’s 
narrative will begin to look and sound differently; the second half of the 
book is marked not by prophecies of destruction but by autobiographical 
prose, the Book of Consolation, and the Oracles against the Nations. When 
the non-burial refrain appears again, it will be to announce restoration—the 
restoration of land, people, and Judahite social structures. The non-burial 
refrain is revised to proclaim that God is not the one who dissolves creation 
and covenant; rather, God is the one who preserves both in the face of 
overwhelming, cataclysmic, military defeat. 

The first revision of the non-burial refrain comes at the end of Jeremiah 
30-31, two chapters full of poetry of restoration. In these texts, God is no 
longer depicted as roaring at Judah, but as the master of the sea who roars. 
God is no longer enrolling the sun, moon, and stars in a gruesome act of 


disinterment, but these celestial bodies are back in their courses, doing the 
faithful work of bearing witness to a God who still holds the world. As the 
poem concludes, a prophecy is given in which the Lord declares that the 
land will be restored (31:38—40). Jeremiah 31:40 states, “The whole valley 
of the dead bodies and the ashes, and all the fields as far as the Wadi 
Kidron, to the corner of the Horse Gate to the east, shall be sacred to the 
Lord. It shall never again be uprooted or overthrown.” The valley that has 
been called tophet in the refrain of non-burial will now be called godesh, 
sacred or holy. In this theological restatement of the non-burial refrain, 
there is still a valley full of dead bodies and ashes, but the Lord is no longer 
depicted as the one who put them there. Instead, God is the one who will 
remain after Babylonian desecration, declaring this site of mass burial to be 
a holy place. 

This poetic promise is followed quickly by a prose account of a prophetic 
sign-act in which Jeremiah invests in the land. This prose narrative serves 
as the third and final anchoring narrative of the non-burial motif. In 32:30, 
the text launches into a familiar jeremiad against the people of Israel and 
Judah, again referencing child sacrifice in the Valley of Ben Hinnom. If the 
narrative were to follow the pattern of its predecessors in 7:30—8:3 and 
19:1-15, verse 32:36 should bring a restatement of the covenant curse, 
“Your corpses shall be food for every bird of the air and animal of the 
earth” (Deut 28:26a). Instead, 32:37 disrupts the non-burial motif with a 
crucial hinneh, grabbing the reader’s attention to “behold” something new. 


Verse 32:37 reads, “Behold, I will gather them from all the lands to which I 


have driven them in my wrath, and in my fury, and in my great anger.”** 


Instead of being left in a state in which there is no one to gather, God will 
become the one who gathers the people. The passage continues by affirming 
the covenant between God and God’s people (32:38—40). Then, instead of 
leaving them unburied, God will “plant them in the land” (32:41), returning 
them to the earth not for interment but for life and growth. 

Jeremiah 33 holds a third and final reversal of the non-burial refrain. 
Jeremiah 33:4—5 describes how the houses of Jerusalem and the royal 
palaces of Judah will be filled “with the dead bodies of those whom I shall 
strike down in my anger and my wrath.” But then the formula is interrupted 
again by hinneh, “behold.” As in the previous refrain reversal, the reader is 
prompted to look up and see something new. Verse 33:6 reads, “Behold, I 
will bring to it health and healing. I will heal them and will expose them to 


abundant peace and stability.” While unnoticeable in most English 
translations, the verb translated as “expose” is from the root glh, the very 
same verb used for exile throughout the rest of the book. G/h means 
literally “to expose or reveal,” and the sense of “being exiled” emerges 
from this sense of “being exposed.” The verb is used twenty-five times in 
the book of Jeremiah. In twenty-four of those cases, the verb is used to 
mean “carried into exile.” Only here does the text reclaim glh’s basic 
meaning of “reveal or expose” in a rhetorical reversal of Judah’s fate: rather 
than exposing them to the Babylonians, God will expose God’s people to 
peace and stability. 

In his commentary, Lundbom cautions, “We must resist all 
developmental schemes that assume one continuous flow in the book—or in 


the Jeremianic preaching—from judgment to hope.”°° The final two uses of 
the non-burial refrain press the reader to heed Lundbom’s warning. 
Immediately following the thrice-repeated reversal of the non-burial refrain 
is a restatement of the refrain in its original Deuteronomic formulation 
(34:20). Then in its final repetition, Jeremiah 36:30 repeats the threat of 
corpse exposure against Jehoiakim. It is noteworthy that the two repetitions 
of the refrain that come after the passages of promised restoration are not 
prophesied against the whole people of Israel and Judah. Prior to the Book 
of Consolation, five of the six non-burial refrains are located within 
prophecies against all of the people of God, with one refrain being 
explicitly against Jehoiakim. After the Book of Consolation and its refrain- 
reversals, only two threats are given: one against Jehoiakim, when he burns 
the scroll of the prophet, and one against people who engage in the re- 
enslavement of their fellow citizens after having first followed God’s 
commandment concerning the release of captives (34:8—20). The non-burial 
refrain resolves in the book of Jeremiah with the prophetic knowledge that 
the threat of non-burial is still on the table, but never again for all of God’s 
people in one sweeping act of corporate destruction. Rather, the threat 
remains for those individuals who resist God’s ethics of liberatory labor 
practice and smugly destroy the words of God’s prophet in a bedroom 
fireplace. 

When one pays attention to the non-burial refrain, one sees how it is 
being used to chart a renegotiation of who Judah can know God to be in the 
face of the Babylonian conquest. The non-burial refrain makes certain 
claims about who God is in the scattering of Judah, narratively contests 


those claims in confronting the person of the prophet who speaks them, and 
then revises the claims theologically—God is the one who gathers the 
people after war and exile, though the threat of non-burial is kept on the 
table for those who enslave others and destroy God’s word. 

While there is theological revision within the repetitions of the non-burial 
motif and while those revisions move toward healing and hope, the violent 
force of the imagery never lets one sit easily with the revision. The images 
of excarnation by vultures, the images of mass graves, and the images of 
corpse disinterment as military tactic haunt the reader in a muted parallel to 
how those images would haunt any survivor of such trauma. The revisions 
of the non-burial refrain occur through elegant and subtle linguistic artistry, 
revising God’s role in the drama but never enabling a forgetfulness of the 
horror of fields of fallen corpses with too few survivors to tend them well. 
The way that the non-burial refrain encodes an enduring memory of the 
Babylonian conquest while simultaneously offering a mechanism by which 
the book can test out alternative theological truths is what makes it a 
powerful refrain, worthy of becoming the book’s dominant image of exile 
from the perspective of those left behind. While the Valley of Dry Bones, 
the refrain’s sister text in Ezekiel 37, or the Jeremian motto of uprooting 
and planting lend themselves easily to extraction (from both the wider text 
and the aftermath of war), the non-burial refrain resists such extraction. The 
Book of Jeremiah will ultimately stand by the claim that God is the one 
who gathers, rather than produces, a valley full of corpses, but the valley 
full of corpses remains as an overwhelming witness, too large to physically 
or textually inter. 


APPENDIX 1 


REPETITIONS OF THE NON-BURIAL REFRAIN IN THE BOOK OF 
JEREMIAH 


Verses 
7:30-— 
8:3 


9:22 


14:16 


16:4 


19:1- 
15 


22:19 


25:33 


26:23 


31:33- 
40 


32:30- 
41 


33:4-7 


34:8— 
20 


36:30 


Genre 
Prose (anchoring 
narrative) 


Poetry (establishes 
repetition) 


Prose (begins false 
prophet motif) 


Prose (part of 
prohibition against 
mourning) 

Prose (anchoring 
narrative, direct cause 
of Jeremiah’s first 
reported jailing) 


Poetry 


Poetry (introduces 
Jeremiah’s death 
threat) 

Prose (Uriah stands as 
rhetorical sacrifice in 
J’s place—also marks 
the center of the book) 
Poetry (begins tri-fold 
restoration) 


Prose (anchoring 
narrative, repetition of 
restoration) 

Prose (mirrors 16:4 in 
restoring condemned 
festivals) 


Prose (maintains the 
threat, but not against 
the people as a whole) 
Prose (maintains the 
threat, but not against 
the people as a whole) 


FURTHER READING 


Repeated Language 

Child sacrifice, Valley of Ben Hinnom/ 
Tophet/Valley of Slaughter, Deut 
28:26a, bones, exposure to 
sun/moon/stars, not gathered or buried, 
refuse 

Refuse, no one to gather 


No one to gather 


Refuse, not mourned or gathered, Deut 
28:26a 


Child sacrifice, Valley of Ben Hinnom/ 
Tophet/ Valley of Slaughter, Deut 
28:26a, eat one another’s flesh during 
siege, Dead filling Tophet full, stars 


Not mourned, burial of an ass, dragged 
and thrown outside Jerusalem 

Slain from one end of earth to the other, 
not mourned, gathered, or buried, 
refuse 

Carcass thrown in the grave of the 
common people 


Sun/moons/stars, whole valley where 
dead bodies and ashes are thrown will 
be holy to the Lord 

Child slaughter, Valley of Ben Hinnom, 
but God gathers the people, God plants 
the people 

Houses and palaces filled with dead 
bodies, but God will glh 
(reveal/expose/exile) them to abundant 
peace and security 

Deut 28:26a 


Body thrown out and exposed to heat 
by day, frost by night 


Function in Context 
Prophetic threat by 
God against people of 
Judah 


Prophetic threat by 
God against God’s 
people 

Prophetic threat by 
God against God’s 
people 

Prophetic threat by 
God against people in 
“this land” 

Prophetic threat by 
God against God’s 
people (delivered at 
Ben-Hinnom and 
again at temple) 
Prophetic threat by 
God against Jehoiakim 
Prophetic threat by 
God against God’s 
people 

Statement of fact 
about Uriah’s murder 


Prophecy of 
restoration by God to 
house of Israel 
Prophecy of 
restoration by God to 
God’s people 
Prophecy of 
restoration by God to 
God’s people, priests, 
and the line of David 
Prophetic threat by 
God for re-enslaving 
freed slaves 
Prophetic threat by 
God against Jehoiakim 
for burning the scroll 
of the prophet 
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RECEPTION 
ENGAGEMENTS 


IN her recent book on the reception history of Jeremiah in art, Mary 
Callaway makes an eloquent case that the prophet Jeremiah “speaks to the 


present, whenever that is.”! Interpreters have long drawn attention to 
Jeremiah’s striking relevance to their own time and place. Even historical- 
critic William L. Holladay maintained that the prophet, though rooted in the 


first place in his own historical setting, “speaks to us in [a] ... more special 


and direct way than to his own time.” 


The essays in this section investigate the nachleben or afterlife of the 
book of Jeremiah in various cultures, texts, and traditions. Elizabeth Boase 
examines “the rise and fall of Jeremiah as the author of Lamentations.” 
Devorah Dimant speaks to the prominent role of Jeremiah’s prophecies in 
Qumran texts. Catrin H. Williams studies “the various modes of reference” 
to the prophet Jeremiah and to his oracles in the New Testament. Roberto 
Tottoli considers the prophet Jeremiah in Islamic thought, as reflected in 
both the Qur’an and in post-Qur’an literature. Rudiger Gorner analyzes the 
poetic and rhetorical import of “the Jeremiah myth” in Rainer Maria Rilke’s 
Neue Gedichte (1907) and in Stefan Zweig’s Jeremias (1917). 
Bungishabaku Katho focuses our attention on Jeremiah interpretation in 
subaltern contexts, with particular attention to “reading the complex book 
of Jeremiah by the church and the ordinary reader in the context of poverty, 
suffering, and corruption, especially in Africa.” Mary Chilton Callaway 
explores the prophet Jeremiah in art, with representations as early as “a 
third-century CE synagogue fresco ... to the twenty-first-century statue 
carved from local stone by a sculptor in Zimbabwe.” Carolyn J. Sharp 


considers the homiletical reception of four passages in the book of 
Jeremiah, from the early church to the present. She observes that the 
“pathos and persistence of Jeremiah as prophetic leader, his entanglement in 
the political and theological contestations of his era, and his visionary 
capacity to see the grim depths of sin and the luminous hope of God’s 
mercy ... have made the book of Jeremiah a treasure trove for preachers 
seeking to speak fresh words of Gospel truth to their own communities.” 
Each chapter in this section thus offers the reader a lens through which to 
view Jeremiah’s wide and varied influences within Jewish, Christian, and 
Islamic communities, together with its re-performances in art and literature. 


1 Mary Chilton Callaway, Jeremiah Through the Centuries (Hoboken, NJ, USA: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2020), xxiii. 
2 W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah: Spokesman Out of Time (Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1974), 141. 


CHAPTER 28 


ELIZABETH BOASE 


THERE has been a long association between Jeremiah and the Book of 
Lamentations, with authorship of the poems attributed to Jeremiah from at 
least as early as the Septuagint (LXX). Through attribution, canonical 
placement, and the weight of tradition, prophetic and plaintive voices are 
intertwined, a union reinforced through representation in music, poetry, and 
art. While few within contemporary biblical scholarship would now argue 
that Jeremiah was the actual author of Lamentations, the shadow of 
Jeremiah continues to linger over the book and does so with some renewed 
interest. 

The current analysis seeks to explore the presence of Jeremiah in 
Lamentations, tracing the rise and fall of Jeremiah as author, a journey 
shaped, at least in part, by the difficulty that Lamentations poses with 
regard to the image of God portrayed within its poetry. The portrayal of an 
angry God in the presence of an excess of suffering raises questions about 
sin, judgment, and theodicy, a tension that was resolved historically through 
the purported Jeremianic authorship. Having explored this historical 
association, the chapter will then consider a new wave of scholarship, 
shaped by the changing methodological landscape of the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries, which again finds the presence of Jeremiah 
within Lamentations, although not as author as such. Finally, I will explore 
the ways in which an emphasis on the shared rhetorical context of the 
written texts of Jeremiah and Lamentations is opening fertile new ways of 
understanding the presence of Jeremiah in and around Lamentations. 


JEREMIAH AS AUTHOR OF LAMENTATIONS: THE PRE-CRITICAL 
ERA 


That the prophet Jeremiah wrote Lamentations is so firmly rooted in traditions about the Bible, in 
western literature, and even in art that even after the ascription to Jeremiah was challenged (first in 
1712, by H. von der Hardt), discussion of the book’s authorship has tended to take the form of listing 


reasons why Jeremiah could not have written the book, or why he must have, as though the tradition 


were unanimous.° 


The earliest known attribution of the authorship of Lamentations to 
Jeremiah dates to the time of the Septuagint, the translation of which is 
thought to have commenced in the third-century BCE.“ The LXX adds the 
following prologue to Lamentations: “And it happened after Israel was 
exiled and Jerusalem was desolated that Jeremiah sat weeping and he 
voiced this lament over Jerusalem, and he said ....” There is no extant 
Hebrew manuscript that attests to the existence of the prologue prior to the 
LXX, with the translators seen, by at least some, as the originators of the 


attestation.” Given the wording of the attestation, however, Salters, among 
others, suggests that the phrasing is closer to Semitic than to Greek and he 
thus argues that an earlier Hebrew transcript could well be the origin of the 
attribution. Through the attribution, Lamentations comes into association 
with other writings connected with Jeremiah (1.e., the books of Jeremiah 
and Kings). 

The attribution of authorship to Jeremiah had significant impact on the 
subsequent reception of the book. First, Lamentations becomes “a kind of 
appendix” to the book of Jeremiah, with the result that the book’s canonical 
placement shifts from among the Ketuvim to within the prophetic corpus. 
While Lamentations continues to find its home within the Ketuvim in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, in Christian Bibles it is placed after the book of 
Jeremiah among the prophetic books. Importantly, the new canonical 
context subsequently alters the historical and narrative lenses through which 
the book is read.’ The use of personal pronouns in Lamentations has a 
degree of anonymity in versions of the book in which the author is not 
specified, an openness which allows for the textual audience to identify 
with the voice and perspective of the speaker/narrator.® Once the book is 
prefaced with the attribution to Jeremiah, however, the first-person 
pronouns take on a new voice, that of the prophet himself. While the voice 
of Daughter Zion (1:9c, 11c—16; 18—22; 2:20—22) remains in the feminine, 


the identity of the narrator’s voice, and of the man in chapter 3, is open to 


taking on a more specific identity—that of Jeremiah.” 

Other early translations and commentary also attribute authorship to 
Jeremiah. The Vulgate, Targum, Babylonian Talmud (b. B. Bat. 15a), and 
the Peshitta all include reference to Jeremiah in their titles, with the rabbinic 
writings introducing passages from Lamentations with the words “Jeremiah 


said ....°!° Rashi (1040-1105 cE) also contends that Jeremiah was the 
author of Lamentations, suggesting that Lamentations was the scroll burned 
by Jehoiakim and subsequently rewritten by Baruch (Jeremiah 36). Rashi 
further argues that the figure in Lamentations 4:20 is none other than 


Josiah, a reading which may have been in response to the Christian 


appropriation of the figure in Lamentations 4 as Jesus.!! 


Various reasons have been sought to explain the attribution of 
Lamentations to Jeremiah in contemporary scholarship. It is typically 


suggested that there was “a very natural desire in the early days of biblical 


interpretation to determine authorship of anonymous biblical books.”!? 


Jeremiah, who was active at the time of the fall of Jerusalem, was “a 
candidate sufficiently qualified to meet the demands of a none-too-critical 


age.”!> That Jeremiah becomes the most likely candidate as author is often 
linked with 2 Chronicles 35:24, where he is named as composing a 
lamentation over the death of Josiah. Jeremiah is identified as a poet- 
prophet who composed laments during times of national distress, and 


becomes associated with Lamentations through chronological and, 


according to Berlin, logical connections. 14 


Inherent in this line of argument is the presumption that anonymity was 
problematic in the ancient world, and that the attribution of authorship, in 
this case of Jeremiah to Lamentations, sought to address issues concerning 
the book’s provenance, and therefore confirm its canonical status. Berlin, 
states, for example: 


The rabbis, and presumably their forerunners, were interested in showing the divine or sacred 
nature of biblical writings, and in order to do this they link the books with prophetic figures or 
with people who composed under divine inspiration ... in the process of ascribing books to 
authors, they make Scripture a more coherent unity, for even the smallest anonymous books in 


the Writings become integrated with earlier personalities and writings. '> 


What is absent within these discussions is any detailed consideration of 
whether any aspects of Lamentations, beyond its anonymity, might have 


proven problematic for its early translators and commentators. The works of 
two more recent scholars, however, contribute differently nuanced 
arguments that suggest that there may have been deeper theological 
advantages in reading Lamentations through the lens of a Jeremianic author. 
Jason Kalman argues that Lamentations may have raised issues of theodicy 
given the book’s less-than-orthodox portrayal of God, and that a prophetic 
association may have functioned as a theological corrective.!° Eva Mrozcek 
argues that there is an overemphasis on attribution being a means of 
providing authority to a text and argues instead that attribution in the 
ancient Jewish literary imagination could be understood as a means of 
developing the biography of a much-loved character.'’ Taken together, 
these two works suggest that the attribution of authorship to Jeremiah 
enhanced both the reputation of Lamentations and of the character of 
Jeremiah. 


JEREMIAH AS PSEUDO-HISTORICAL AUTHOR 


Contra to the predominant arguments about attribution as outlined in the 
preceding section, Kalman argues against the view that there was a desire to 
determine authorship among the early biblical interpreters in order in order 
to give authority to a book and thus support its inclusion in the canon. 
According to Kalman, Lamentations already had an established place. The 
attribution of authorship to Jeremiah enabled the rabbis to solve a 
theological issue concerning theodicy and provided a framework in which 


Lamentations should be read.!® The continuity gained by linking 
Lamentations with the prophetic voice of Jeremiah thus filled a theological 
need, rather than addressing questions of legitimization. 

In his discussion of Jeremianic attribution, Kalman draws on the concept 
of the “pseudo-historical author” as proposed by Jorge Gracia.!? A pseudo- 
historical author is “a mental construct that is believed by an audience—or 
constructed by someone (sometimes the historical author) to lead an 


audience to believe it—to be the historical author.””? As an anonymous text, 
the rabbis were able to assign authorship to Jeremiah, thus presenting him 
as the pseudo-historical author. Kalman argues that in doing this, the rabbis 
sought to address perceived theological issues. Given that several passages 
within Lamentations seem to undermine covenant theology and concepts of 


divine justice (Lam 2:5, 20; 5:20-22), Kalman states that “in promoting 
Jeremiah’s authorship the rabbis created a dynamic in which his credibility 
and piety as a prophet in Judah was used to vouch for Lamentation’s 
theological acceptability.”*! With Jeremiah constructed as the pseudo- 
historical author, the rabbis stressed the continuity between Lamentations 
and Jeremiah to promote a retributive theodicy which functioned according 
to the rules of the covenant. 

The attribution of Lamentations to Jeremiah is, therefore, an act of 
interpretation. According to Kalman, “the rabbis understood that the key to 
properly interpreting Lamentations was to harmonize it with Moses’ Torah. 
To give this a basis in fact, they attributed it to another author they accepted 
was cast from Moses’ mould.”?? Interpreted through this lens, difficult 
passages which seemed to undermine established concepts of divine justice 
could be understood within a reward/punishment framework. 


Enhancing the Biography of Jeremiah 


A recent study by Eva Mroczek similarly argues against issues of authority 
being central to the practice of attribution in ancient Judaism. In her 
discussion of the ancient Jewish literary imagination, Mroczek notes that 
conferring the authority of written works is more the concern of modern 
biblical scholarship, but was not necessarily the motivation behind ancient 
attribution. She identifies two major motivations that may have been 
present: “sometimes, it (attribution) can be about developing and 
celebrating a character by staging him in another text ... and the appeal to 
an ancient figure is based on the particular elements of a character’s 


reputation and biography—such as Moses’s revelation on Sinai or Enoch’s 


access to antediluvian revelation and cosmic knowledge.”? 


Mroczek, who uses the so-called Davidic psalms as a case study, argues 
that attribution may be better understood as a means by which the narrative 
of a popular character is expanded. She states that “linking texts to figures 
is not merely a way of filling in a bibliographic gap in unattributed texts; 
rather, it is an opportunity to enrich stories about the characters—who come 
to inhabit more and more textual territories.”** She thus argues that 
attribution may be based less on authority and more on compelling 
character. Mroczek cites work done by Kip Davis with regard to the 
Qumran texts related to the book of Jeremiah, arguing that as a character, 


Jeremiah gathered new materials around him. Jeremiah is understood as a 


“compelling character who serves as a driving force behind new writing,” 


Extrapolating from Mroczek’s work, it can be argued that the attribution 
of Lamentations to Jeremiah can be seen as being more than a quest for the 
authenticity/authority of the poems. Given Jeremiah’s reputation as a 
lamenting prophet (so 2 Chron 35:24; Jer 11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 17:14-18; 
18:18—23; 20:7-13, 14-18), Jeremiah becomes the prophet most likely to 
have Lamentations attributed to him. As a compelling figure, Jeremiah 
attracts other laments, and in having Lamentations attributed to him, 
Jeremiah’s own reputation is enhanced. As Mroczek suggests, the gathering 
of materials under his name enhances Jeremiah’s reputation as the proto- 


typical prophet of exile.*° 


THE RISE OF CRITICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF JEREMIAH AS AUTHOR 


It can be seen, then, that early interpretations of Lamentations attributed 
authorship to Jeremiah, and in so doing enhanced the reputation of both the 
book and the putative author. As a consequence, Lamentations came to be 
read through the lens of a worldview that attributed the destruction of 
Jerusalem according to prophetic and covenantal concepts of reward and 
punishment. In doing so, the tensions created by the unorthodox portrayal 
of an angry, destroying God who punishes to excess were alleviated. 

Given the rabbinic tradition, and also the placement of Lamentations 
after Jeremiah in the Christian scriptures, the belief that Jeremiah was 
author of Lamentations remained in place until the critical period of biblical 
scholarship. The earliest reported questioning of Jeremiah as author is the 
no longer extant work of Hermann von der Hardt in 1712. His work 
received little credible attention given his argument that the writers of the 
consecutive poems of Lamentations were Daniel, Shadrach, Mesach, 


Abednego, and Jehoiakin.”’ It was a further one hundred years before any 
serious debate emerged around Jeremian authorship, with subsequent 
discussions about the role of Jeremiah in Lamentations ebbing and flowing 
with various trends in methodological and hermeneutical frameworks. 

The discussion which follows will not be exhaustive in that it is not 
intended to be a history of interpretation, but will focus on some of the 


major trends in the field, highlighting some of the reasons that have been 
used either for or against Jeremiah as author. Throughout I will argue that at 
least some of the debate is shaped by the ideological interests of those 
concerned, with some scholars continuing to advocate for Jeremiah as 
author in order to add legitimization to either the book or its contents. Most 
contemporary scholars have, however, unfettered Lamentations from 
Jeremiah. 


The First One Hundred Years 


Two dominant trends, arguably, influenced the rejection of Jeremiah as the 
author of Lamentations: the emergence of source criticism and the 
subsequent recognition of the multiplicity of authors behind many biblical 
texts; and the associated acceptance of a range of views concerning the 
nature of biblical authority which sees an increasing rejection of more 


traditional views about the nature of scripture.7® 

Working within an environment which witnessed increasing critical 
engagement with biblical materials, some of the early exponents on non- 
Jeremianic authorship included Thenius, Ewald, Schrader, Ndoldeke, 


Kuenen, Nagelsbach, and Cheyne.?? S. R. Driver provides a helpful 
summary of the arguments both for and against Jeremiah as author that 
dominated discussions in the early twentieth century. Jeremiah as author 
was argued on the basis of similarities between the two writings. For 
example: 


A similarity in the outpouring of sorrow and emotion (e.g., Jeremiah 14—15) 

Common attribution of causality for the destruction 

National sin (Lam 1:5, 8, 14, 18; 3:42; 4:6, 22; 5:7, 16; and Jer 14:7; 16:10-12; 17:1-8, etc). 

The guilt of the prophets and priests (Lam 2:14; 4:13-15; and Jer 2:7-8; 5:31; 14:13; 23:11—40; 27, 
etc). 

The people’s confidence in help from other nations (Lam 1:2, 19; 4:17 and Jer 2:18, 36; 30:14; 37:5- 
10). 

Similar representation and figures of speech 

Daughter Zion broken with an incurable breach (Lam 1:15; 2:13 and Jer 8:21 ff; 14:17). 

Eyes flowing with tears (Lam 1:16; 2:11, 18; 3:38, 49 and Jer 9:1, 18; 13:17; 14:17). 

Being surrounded by fears and terror (Lam 2:22 and Jer 6:25; 20:10). 

Appeals for vengeance to God as judge (Lam 3:64—66 and Jer 11:20). 

An expectation of the desolation of the nations that exulted in the destruction (Lam 4:21 and Jer 
49:12). 

A list of twelve common expressions is also provided.*” 


Driver, along with a range of others, argues, however, that the preceding 
commonalities are not sufficient grounds upon which to confidently argue 
shared authorship. Greater weight is given to the arguments against 
Jeremianic authorship, which include the following: 


The variations in alphabetic order which would suggest that chapter 1 was authored by a different 
hand than that of chapters 2—4, which thus leads to the conclusion that Jeremiah as a single author 
could not have written all the poems. 

Conflicting viewpoints between the book of Jeremiah and Lamentations, including: 

That Jeremiah saw the Babylonians as enacting God’s will, and therefore was unlikely to have 
spoken retribution against them (1:21—22; 3:59--66). 

The condemnation of the prophets in 2:14 is unlikely to have been spoken by Jeremiah (or one 
among the prophets). 

The speaker of 4:17 identifies himself as one who expected help from Egypt, contra Jeremiah’s own 
viewpoint (Driver argues that were Jeremiah the speaker in 4:17 the pronoun use would have been 
their rather than our). 

It is unlikely that Jeremiah would have lauded Zedekiah, as occurs in 4:20. 

Lamentations contains a significant number of words not found in Jeremiah. 


It is unlikely that Jeremiah would have resorted to the use of the acrostic form.*! 


In addition, it has been noted that Lamentations also has affinities with 
both Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel. This leads to the proposal that the 
similarities between Jeremiah and Lamentations might be due to their 
coming from the same historical period, thus reflecting that linguistic 
context, or that Lamentations simply has a general affinity with elements of 


the wider prophetic corpus.?? In more recent scholarship, those scholars 
who reject the findings of the historical-critical school in general are less 
likely to give weight to this wider affinity with other prophetic books as 
evidence against Jeremiah as author. Harrison, for example, who argues for 
an eighth-century dating of Isaiah 40—66, does not see the affinities with 
Isaiah 40 onward as determinative with regard to authorship.° 

Much of the discussion about Jeremiah as author in the past 130 years 
has, with minor variations, centered on this same body of observations, 
most of which are drawn on the basis of detailed word studies and the 
tracing of theological traditions. The positions taken by subsequent 
commentators vary only according to the weight given to different elements 
of the evidence. While the reference to authorship does continue within 
commentaries on Lamentations, since the mid-twentieth century the 
emphasis in Lamentations’ studies has shifted from issues of authorial 
provenance to debates as to the theological core of the book in a quest to 
determine its overall or dominant message. 


The detailed discussion regarding the theological center of Lamentations 
began with the 1954 publication of Norman Gottwald’s Studies in the Book 
of Lamentations.** Gottwald clearly aligns Lamentations with the prophetic 
notion of sin and punishment, although it must be noted that it is unclear at 
times how he distinguishes the difference between a Deuteronomic and a 
prophetic theological framework in this regard. According to Gottwald, 
the theological significance of Lamentations lies in its “bold and forthright 
statement of the problem of national disaster and its grappling with issues 
of faith in light of the historical crisis.”°° One of the answers to the crisis 
lies in the affirmation of the causality of sin in line with the teaching of the 


prophets. Lamentations was the first “to take up the prophet’s theme in the 


wake of the tragedy they announced and to vindicate their claims.”>’ 


Several subsequent scholars have also sought to determine the central 
theological tradition to which Lamentations belongs, or against which it 
reacts.’ A broad consensus identifies a range of traditions within the book, 
including prophetic, Deuteronomic, royal theology, wisdom traditions, and 
Zion traditions. One impact of this shift to the broader consideration of the 
various traditions which contribute to the theological perspective of 
Lamentations is a decentering on the focus of Jeremiah as “the” prophetic 
voice within the book. Alignment between the books of Jeremiah and 
Lamentations exists only inasmuch as they share common themes drawn 
from both the prophetic and the Deuteronomic schools. 

A subsequent trend in the literature moves beyond seeking the traditions 
upon which Lamentations draws to an examination of the theological 
themes as they emerge from within the book itself. Again, we can identify 
two major positions: those who see the confession of sin as the central core 
of the book, and those who identify the expression of suffering as central. A 
full discussion of this debate is not necessary to the current discussion, 
beyond noting that those who identify the confession of sin as the dominant 
theme, and thus that the destruction of the city was the result of sin, do 
frequently align Lamentations with the theological perspective of the 


prophetic literature.°? While these studies do not necessarily attribute the 
book to Jeremiah, the association with the prophetic literature does leave an 
opening for Jeremiah to continue to be a voice associated with 
Lamentations. 


Despite this move away from the direct association of Jeremiah with 
Lamentations, there continue to be scholarly voices which maintain 
Jeremianic authorship, although this assertion is sometimes hedged by a 
recognition that ultimately it is not possible to be certain as to the author, 
given the anonymity of the original text. Harrison, for example, states that 
“it seems highly improbable that anyone other than Jeremiah would have 
been moved to such depths of elegiac expression by the collapse of 


resistance in Jerusalem and still be in a position to record his feelings in 


such a moving voice.”*? 


Again, the question emerges as to the advantage of maintaining Jeremiah 
as author of Lamentations. Returning to the earlier cited concept of the 
pseudo-historical author, it can be argued that the motivation to maintain 
Jeremiah as author could be in keeping with the rabbinic desire to align 
Lamentations with the sin and punishment framework of Jeremiah, thus 
alleviating divine responsibility for the destruction.*! Jeremiah as poet and 
sufferer par excellence ensures that proper emphasis is placed on the justice 
of God’s actions against the city, the causality of sin, and the call to wait 
patiently on God in response to the suffering (Lamentations 3). Divine 
integrity and righteousness are thus maintained despite the presence of 
passages within Lamentations which suggest an excess of anger on God’s 
behalf. In this way, divergent views of God’s actions and character are 
homogenized. 


Recent Studies 


As newer exegetical methods and critical theories have been applied to 
Lamentations, questions of the identity of the “actual” or “real” author have 
receded into the background. Within Lamentations studies, some of the 
trends which have contributed to the decreased focus on authorship per se 
have included: an increased emphasis on poetics and the importance of the 


presentation of personas in Lamentations;** the emergence of anti-theodic 
readings;*° and the increasing recognition of the determinative influence of 
rhetorical context and the significance of trauma hermeneutics as a 
framework for interpreting literature emerging from the so-called 
exilic/post-exilic period.** While each of these developments moves us 
further away from the viewpoint of Jeremiah as actual author, they also, 


perhaps ironically, open the way for a more nuanced recognition of the 
person/a of Jeremiah within the book. 


The Importance of Personae in Lamentations 


Part of the ongoing debate about the provenance of Lamentations focuses 
on whether the book is the work of a single or of multiple authors. One 
group of scholars holds the position of a single author for all five poems, 
although not Jeremiah.*> Others recognize multiple authorship, with the 
book possibly coming from within “ ‘circles’ of poets associated with one 
or more of ancient Israel’s religions or political institutions.”*° The even 
more common consensus is that it is impossible to be at all certain about 
authorship.“ 

Alongside this agnosticism with regard to our ability to determine author 
has been the increasing recognition of speaking voices and the presence of 
personae within Lamentations. In the light of this work, the possibility of 
Jeremiah as one of the presences in the book has been reasserted. 

The poetic use of personae within Lamentations has long been noted, but 
the importance of this has taken on a new emphasis, partly in line with the 
breakdown in confidence in totalizing narratives which have emerged in the 
wake of postmodernism. Within Lamentations’ studies, the work of William 
Lanahan broadened the perspective on the change of speakers from a mere 
“rhetorical flourish” to the recognition that the speaking voices are “the 
mask or characterization assumed by the poet as the medium through which 


he perceives and gives expression to his world.”*® In this way, Lanahan 
breaks away from attempts to associate the different speakers with historical 
figures. The power of the speaking voices as personae is their ability to 
present perspectives on the disaster from differing viewpoints.*” Subsequent 
studies have drawn on the theory of Mikhail Bakhtin to argue that 
Lamentations is an intentionally polyphonic work in which a multiplicity of 
voices engage with each other in order to present divergent perspectives on 
the tragedy.°° 

One of these voices certainly takes on a prophetic perspective. This is 
evident in those verses which lay causal blame on the sin of the people as 
the root of the destruction (Lam 1:5, 8, 14, 18; 3:42; 4:6, 22; 5:7, 16. Note, 
however, that this voice also has some affinity with the Deuteronomic 
school). As such, a prophetic persona is present in the book, and given the 


proximity of Jeremiah to the events portrayed in Lamentations, the door is 
reopened for considering Jeremiah as one of those personae. 

This potential Jeremian presence is strengthened when some of the 
shared motifs between Lamentations and Jeremiah are identified. Both 
books, for example, personify the city as woman, including the use of 
Daughter Zion and Daughter of My People, with the personified figure 
receiving its fullest development in these two books.°! I have argued 
elsewhere that the use of this motif in Lamentations does evoke the 
prophetic traditions, although the figure is used to different effect within 
Lamentations. It is only in Lamentations and Jeremiah that the figure of the 
feminine city takes on a variety of roles (wife, mother, widow, whore, etc). 
In Jeremiah, texts relating to Daughter Zion occur in close proximity to 
each other, but not in the same type of extended and sustained portrayals as 
in Lamentations 1 and 2.°? In Jeremiah, the personification is used within 
judgment oracles as a means of portraying the extent of the imminent 
destruction, and the severity of the suffering which will be associated with 
it. As such, little sympathy is associated with her. The opposite is true of 
Lamentations. There, the figure of the personified city is that of a widowed, 
grieving, and isolated woman, raped, polluted, and bereft of her children. 
She is spoken of, spoken to, and herself speaks, in order to evoke the pity of 
both passersby and God. While in both Jeremiah and Lamentations the 
personified city portrays suffering, within Lamentations the humanizing of 
the city allows the audience to enter in an empathetic way into the depth 
and severity of the suffering.” 


Jeremiah as a Prophetic/Poetic Persona in Lamentations 


Recognizing the presence and importance of different personae within 
Lamentations has opened the way for a re-examination of the presence of 
Jeremiah within the book, not as author, but as speaking voice or presence. 
This discussion is distinct from questions of Jeremiah as author of the book 
itself, although, as will be seen in the following discussion, the degree to 
which Jeremiah is understood as responsible for any of the poetry is varied. 
In a series of publications based on her doctoral work, Nancy Lee has 
argued for the identification of Jeremiah as one of the poetic speakers 
within Lamentations.” Lee utilizes an oral poetic analysis to argue that 
while Jeremiah is not “the” poet of Lamentations (1.e., not the singular 


author), he “is likely one poetic singer amongst others there.” The 
identification is based on analysis of “formulaic language characteristic of 
Hebrew prophets as well as peculiar artistic rhetoric identifiable as 


Jeremiah’s individual style in response to the context.”°° Lee states: 


(Thus) we must raise the possibility that, though this is a different biblical book, the first poet 


speaks much like a prophet and may be Jeremiah, because the poet engages in one of Jeremiah’s 
57 


previously identified poetic roles in this context—communal dirge discourse. 
Lee notes parallels in poetic technique and imagery in order to demonstrate 
the existence of themes which “virtually match(es) the prophetic poet 


Jeremiah” (especially Jeremiah 4 and 10).°® Lee is arguing for the origins of 
Lamentations being in an oral poetic dialogue, one which is later captured 
and written down. She draws her conclusion on the analysis of genre, 
imagery, themes, terms, rhetorical technique, and content in a number of 
texts. She concludes, for example, that the poetry in Lamentations 1:1—6 


[r]eveals an intimate connection between the poet responsible for it and Jeremiah’s poetry in Jer 
4, 8, 10 (and other texts of that book). The poetry shows such strong congruencies, in terms of 
both prophetic formulaic poetry and its unique modifications, in all areas of the genre, 
imagery/themes, terminology, rhetorical technique, and content, that it may be proposed that this 


first poet of Lamentations is the poet Jeremiah of the book of Jeremiah.*” 


There is some correspondence between Lee’s work and the work of 
others who published in and around the same time as Singers of 
Lamentations. Boase, for example, has concluded that there is a strong 
dialogic interaction between Lamentations and the prophetic literature, 
especially in relation to some central themes and motifs (the personification 


of Zion, the day of YHWH motif, a retributive sin/punishment framework). 
Carleen Mandolfo similarly notes a dialogic interaction between the speech 
of Daughter Zion and Lamentations.°! Neither Boase nor Mandolfo (nor a 
generation of previous scholars who have noted the relationship between 
Lamentations and the prophetic literature) would go so far, however, as to 
advocate that Jeremiah is actually one of those speaking. More common is 
the identification of speaking voices in Lamentations, one of which presents 
a dialogic viewpoint in line with elements of the prophetic corpus. 

Lee’s work has been critiqued by a number of scholars due to her strong 
identification of Jeremiah within Lamentations. Adele Berlin, for example, 
argues that, rather than taking the speaking voices as fictitious personae, 


Lee “takes quite literally what she sees as the oral poetic nature of 
Lamentations, and, based on the similarities to parts of the book of 
Jeremiah, she identifies Jeremiah as one of several oral poets in the book. 
She has no interest in the author or compiler of the written text and so 


Jeremiah does not figure in that (i.e., as a persona) regard.”°* In her own 
commentary, however, Berlin summarizes Lee’s perspective but offers a 
differently nuanced reading than this more direct critique. She states: 


Jeremiah is a poetic persona whose voice may be heard in Lamentations, perhaps even the 
preeminent persona in the book (the implied author or narrator). To put it another way: If we 
hear a speaking voice in the book, and that voice uses the language and imagery of Jeremiah, 
who better to imagine uttering those words than Jeremiah, the prophet of destruction and exile 
par excellence? ... Perhaps the poet of Lamentations has used the persona of Jeremiah in a 
manner analogous to the author of the book of Jonah has used the persona of the prophet named 
Jonah. The dominant “poet” of our book is not the author in a historical sense, but is, rather, the 


implied author in a literary sense.°? 


What Berlin’s comment suggests is that even if one is not willing to go as 
far as Lee in asserting that Jeremiah is one of the poets in Lamentations, the 
presence of the prophetic elements in the book do lend themselves to an 
association between Jeremiah and Lamentations. Jeremiah is thus removed 
from the position of author to that of an interlocutor with the other speakers 
in the book. 


Jeremiah as “Type” 


Another way in which Jeremiah becomes associated with Lamentations is 
through the identification of the prophet as the paradigmatic sufferer. The 
persona of Jeremiah, the suffering and lamenting prophet, can be seen to be 
of a type of the sufferer in Lamentations, and in particular in Lamentations 
3. There is a range of ways that this association is expressed. 

Rudolph makes this case in his 1962 work. He argues that the 
association of the man in Lamentations 3 with either Jeremiah or Josiah is a 
plausible reading, suggesting that Jeremiah is present as an “ideal” sufferer, 
that he has become a paradigm of suffering. Jeremiah is thus the authorial 


spokesperson in Lamentations 3.°° Kaiser similarly suggests that Jeremiah 
as the suffering paradigmatic pray-er is reflected in the speech of the man in 
Lamentations 3.°° Brandscheidt also relates Lamentations 3 to the suffering 
of the prophet, although not in his person as such, but on the level of 


universal validity (Allgemeingiiltigkeit).°’ Interestingly, despite her 
identification of Jeremiah as one of the poetic singers in Lamentations, Lee 
does not identify that the poetic voice of the man in Lamentations 3:1—24 is 


Jeremiah. Rather, she sees the prophetic presence being far more prevalent 


in chapters 1 and 2, and also in 3:46-51.°° 


Kim Lan Nguyen cites both Karl Budde and Max Lohr as arguing that a 
later hand puts in Lamentations 3 the “figure of an individual spokesperson 
who is intended to be Jeremiah.’ Lohr argues this is in part based on the 
parallels in wording between Lamentations 3:48-51 and Jeremiah 14:17 
(references to unceasing weeping, eyes flowing with tears, and the wound 
of the Daughter of My People), associations between Lamentations 3:52—66 
and portions of Jeremiah, and the fact that both the Man and Jeremiah are 
portrayed as those who suffer hardship and pain in the absence of 
enjoyment or family. Despite the attractiveness of this association, many 
scholars also note that while the links may be strongest between 
Lamentations 3:46—51 and the book of Jeremiah, the remaining sections of 
Lamentations 3, especially verses 1—24, utilize images for which parallels 
can be found much more strongly elsewhere, especially in the Psalms. 


Trauma Studies and the Rhetorical Context of Lamentations and 
Jeremiah 


The notion of Jeremiah as type, while a potentially productive way of 
recognizing the presence of Jeremiah within Lamentations, ultimately rests 
on too much of an uncertain foundation if the basis for the association is on 
similarity of portrayal or expression. It is more productive instead to 
consider the ways in which Lamentations and Jeremiah respond to their 
shared rhetorical context, and how it is that they function in response to that 
context. 

Beginning with the germinal work of Daniel Smith-Christopher in A 
Biblical Theology of Exile, there has been an increasing focus on reading 
biblical texts through the lenses of forced migration and trauma studies.’ 
Drawing on research from diverse fields including, but not limited to, 
cultural anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and literary and 
cultural theory, a range of recent works have considered the ways that both 


Jeremiah and Lamentations respond to the traumatic rupture which occurred 


in the communal life of Judah as a result of the Babylonian incursion.’ 


Again, a full overview of this research is not warranted within this 
discussion; however, in what follows I seek to highlight some of the ways 
that research emerging from these fields has contributed to our 
understanding of the books of this period and which I see will continue to 
be fruitful into the future. I will argue that in recognizing that both Jeremiah 
and Lamentations are texts that seek to make meaning in the face of 
traumatic loss and change, it is possible to once again explore the 
interrelatedness between these books. 

In her work on Jeremiah, Kathleen O’Connor suggests that biblical 
writings which emerge from the Babylonian period preserve testimony to 
the catastrophe. She states: 


Testimony is speech from the inside of events; it does not seek to prove something but to portray 
and interpret the experience from the inside. The prophetic books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Second Isaiah, and the book of Lamentations testify in poetry and prose to the specter of life 
destroyed during this period .... The book of Jeremiah is run through with language of 
annihilation, lament, and struggle explicitly associated with Babylonian political and military 
realities ... the book of Lamentations, also associated with the prophet Jeremiah, provides 


detailed complaints about life in the occupied land and ends on the brink of despair.’ 


In both Jeremiah: Pain and Promise and in Lamentations and the Tears of 
the World, O’Connor refers to the context of both works as one of 


wreckage.” In both cases she identifies that the testimony contained in the 
books facilitates the survivors of the disaster to navigate the wreckage of 
their lives—the physical, spiritual, and narrative wreckage. 

One way in which O’Connor understands Jeremiah is to identify him not 
only as the adversary to his people, but also as an emblematic sufferer. In 
the laments of Jeremiah (11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 17:14—18; 18:18-23; 20:7— 
13, 14-18) we witness the faithful prophet struggling in his vocation as well 
as struggling with and against God. Jeremiah is portrayed as faithful, as 
suffering, and as rejected, and in that, argues O’Connor, “Jeremiah’s 
confessions emerge from his painful vocation, but these prayers 
simultaneously bring into their orbit the wretchedness of the suffering 
nation. For readers who live in the hungry maw of disaster, Jeremiah’s 
prayers express their desolation, misery, and doubt.”’* The poems thus 
enact the shattered faith of the community through the prayers of this 
individual. The prayers speak of ruptured relationship, raise questions of 
innocence, resist God, name betrayal, and show glimmers of ongoing faith. 
Jeremiah’s prayers thus “represent the spiritual predicament of deep distrust 


in God that follows the smashing of life in its many dimensions,”” 


providing the community with language with which to voice pain. In 
turning to God, the laments of Jeremiah reach, even if falteringly, toward 
God, and provide one means through which survival might be negotiated. 
Jeremiah thus models an “ideal survivor,” honoring suffering, giving voice 
to pain, reflecting “back to victims their own spiritual and theological 
quagmire.” ’° Importantly, O’Connor argues that the laments also voice the 
reality of innocent suffering, providing a means through which such 
questions of justice might also be raised, even in the midst of so many 
prophetic pronouncements of judgment. 

The poetry in Lamentations similarly offers witness to the destruction, 
similarly resists and struggles with God, similarly provides words to name 
pain, and similarly seeks to find ways to remain faithful to God in the midst 
of despair and loss.’’ Both collections of writings, therefore, speak into a 
common rhetorical context, and, as such, become a dialogic pair in and for 
the community in the period after the destruction. 

Other structural components of the two books also speak to this 
interweaving purpose. Both books are characterized by their narrative 
disorder, both seemingly chaotic and disordered in their presentation of 
ideas. Both books intertwine voices which portray chaos and wreckage with 
voices of rigidity and order (Lam 3:24-39 and the sermons of Jeremiah). 
Both books show signs of Deuteronomic influence.’* At the aesthetic level, 
form and content interweave in order to present alternate voices and 
alternate expressions in the midst of trauma. Trauma theory would suggest 
that both chaos and order are not unexpected responses to the collapse of 
meaning.” The voices of chaos express the collapse of meaning, the 
grasping for order, including expressions of causality which attribute 
responsibility to the victims of the suffering, are both “predictable” 
responses in the quest to re-establish coherence and agency. 

What I am suggesting here is that reading both Jeremiah and 
Lamentations through the lens of trauma studies provides fruitful ways in 
which we might talk about a relationship between these two books. This is a 
far cry from attributing authorship to Jeremiah, and even from the notion of 
Jeremiah as representative persona or type within Lamentations. If we take 
seriously the shared rhetorical context of the two books, and that they both, 
in their own overlapping ways, are responses to the destruction of 


Jerusalem which seek to give witness to that destruction, and to provide a 
means through which the community can begin to reconstruct meaning, 
then there is a form of interpenetration between the two books. Jeremiah is 
present in the reading of Lamentations, in the same way that Lamentations 
is present in the reading of Jeremiah. For communities reading these 
writings in a context in which doom, death, and destruction are past 
realities, and which search for future hope, Lamentations and Jeremiah 
engage and interact with a shared vision and task. 


CONCLUSION 


Jeremiah and Lamentations have a long and entwined history of association. 
Jeremiah has been variously associated with Lamentations as author, as 
persona, as an ideal, lamenting prophetic-poet, and as poetic speaker. The 
ebb and flow of the association have been largely influenced by the 
interpretive lenses and needs of successive communities, often shaped by 
the discomfort which arises from the abrasive images of an angry and 
violent God within Lamentations. When Jeremiah becomes associated with 
Lamentations, the theology of the book is determined by the retributive 
theology so often associated with the prophetic literature. 

Given the anonymity of Lamentations, and the difficulty of there being 
any certainty as to authorship, more recent studies which focus on the 
rhetorical context of both the book of Jeremiah and Lamentations have 
opened fruitful new directions. In exploring the ways that both texts speak 
into the aftermath of the Babylonian incursion against Jerusalem, new scope 
for exploring the way that both texts mutually witness to suffering and 
facilitate meaning-make in the wake of trauma will continue to offer fresh 
insights into the interrelationship of these books. 
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CHAPTER 29 


DEVORAH DIMANT 


THE book of Jeremiah holds a place of honor in the biblical canon, both in 
the Masoretic and Septuagint versions, being one of the great prophetical 
triad—Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—under whose names substantial 
collections of prophecies have been handed down. This eminent status is 
well reflected in late biblical books of the Second Temple era, which are 
focused on the Jeremianic prophecy that forecasted Israel’s seventy years of 
servitude in Babylon (Jer 25:11—12; 29:10). They proposed various 
interpretations of the prophecy (see Zech 1:12; 7:5; 2 Chr 36:20-21; Dan 9) 
and the interest in this prediction continued well into the last centuries of 
the Second Temple period.! The various later pseudepigraphic works 
attributed to this prophetic personality also reflect the importance of 


Jeremianic traditions.* The owners of the Qumran library shared with their 
contemporaries an interest in the prophet’s works, since remains of five 
copies of his prophetic compositions of discrete textual traditions surfaced 
among the Scrolls.> However, it is noteworthy that no running pesher of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies was discovered among the Scrolls, whereas 
substantial remains of pesharim on Isaiah and the Minor Prophets have 


survived, as have scattered pesharim on Ezekiel.* The absence of a running 
pesher on Jeremiah may be due to the hazards of survival in the caves rather 
than to intentional disregard. In fact, the impact of Jeremiah’s deeds and 
discourses is felt in various literary texts and forms among the Qumran 
documents. Broadly speaking, two categories of treatment of Jeremianic 
topics may be discerned in the Qumran documents: (1) quotations and 
allusions taken from Jeremiah’s biblical prophecies; (2) references to the 
prophet’s personality and life. Each category will be examined under two 
headings, sectarian and non-sectarian texts, given the distinct approach of 
each corpus to the material under discussion. 


Even a cursory perusal may detect in the Qumran documents a plethora of 
diverse quotations from and allusions to Jeremiah’s discourses. The 
constraints of the present review do not permit a complete inventory of all 
the examples.’ The cases examined here are therefore merely a sample of 
the manifold usages made of Jeremiah’s literary heritage in the literary body 
under examination. For this purpose, a quotation is considered a sequence 
of three words or more taken from a specific Jeremiah text, occurring in a 
non-biblical text. Two kinds of quotations may be detected: explicit ones, 
introduced by specific formulae, and implicit ones, recognized as quotations 
only on the basis of their identity with specific biblical wording. An allusion 
consists mostly of two words that create a characteristic locution taken from 
a particular Jeremianic context. Such an allusion may carry a distinct 


theological connotation or just a stylistic quality.° 


Sectarian Texts 


Explicit Quotations 


The paucity in the Scrolls of explicit quotations taken from Jeremiah is 
notable, and this is true of sectarian as well as non-sectarian texts. Such a 
dearth reflects the fact that no running pesher commentaries of texts from 
Jeremiah surfaced among the Scrolls, the pesher being the type of work 
prone to contain explicit quotations. This paucity is puzzling, given the 
presence of pesharim on Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets. In fact, a 
careful perusal of the data reveals that pesharim on verses from Jeremiah do 
exist, interwoven into larger thematic pesharim: 

(1) Jeremiah 5:7 cited by 4QEschatologic Commentary (4Q182 1 3-5 [= 


Catena B])’: 
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1 ]the latter days concerning [ 

2 ]. who will stiffen their neck(s) [ 

3 Jand they threw off restraint defiantly to profane 
4[ 

5] 


as it is wrJitten concerning them in the book of Jerem[iah 


your [children] have forsaken me and[!? 


This fragment belongs to the group of thematic pesharim dealing with latter 


times (0°27 MNN). Labeled by its first editor Catena (B),!! it is now named 
Eschatologic Commentary. It probably assembled various verses pertaining 
to eschatological events. The fragment under consideration contains in line 
4 an explicit introductory formula mentioning Jeremiah, the citation follows 
in line 5, only two words of which have survived: “your children have 
forsaken me” Cay 75°[22). Since this combination appears only in 
Jeremiah 5:7, the quotation is certain.'* In the original oracle, Jeremiah 
addresses the inhabitants of Jerusalem and admonishes them for their sins. 
The Qumran author applies the verse to a group of sinners, either his 


contemporaries or those who will be active in the latter days.!° 
(2) Jeremiah 18:18 cited by 4QEschatological Commentary (4Q177 12- 


13 + 19 6 [= Catena A])'4 
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6 [... which is written “for] a Torah will not [be lost] from the pr[iest, nor counsel from the wise, 


nor a word] from the prophet” 
7 [the interpretation of the passage] for the latter [d]ays 


These two lines come from a larger fragment, part of another manuscript 
belonging to the Eschatological Commentary group. Although the 
introductory formula has not been preserved but is restored, the surviving 
words mja mmn and XVm present a combination documented only in 
Jeremiah 18:18. In Jeremiah, the citation is an ironic quotation from the 
prophet’s enemies’ speech. Here, it is perhaps applied to the adversaries of 


the Sons of Light, since the following section applies Psalms 6:2-—5 to 
Belial’s persecution of this righteous group (lines 11—12). 

Another stray case that apparently introduces a pesher on a verse from 
Jeremiah occurs in a fragment from a papyrus copy of a pesher of Isaiah 
(4Q163 1 4). The line reads 1v2 Yy In[D[7 (“written of him in Jer[”). 
Unfortunately the fragment is too small and fragmentary to make any sense 


of its context.!° 

The preceding examples, used in a typical thematic pesher, demonstrate 
that the prophet’s forecasts served as a source for pesharim, just as were the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It must, however, be admitted that they 
are scanty, perhaps due to the hazards of survival in the cave environment. 


Implicit Quotations 


In comparison with the paucity of explicit quotations from Jeremiah, the 
sectarian texts are richer in implicit examples. The contrast reflects also the 
different types of usage made of such quotations. For while the explicit 
quotations carry specific sectarian ideas, the implicit ones use the prophetic 
citations to express broader ideas. In passing, it should be noted that the 
Hodayot abound with implicit quotations and allusions to Jeremiah; twenty- 


one such cases are recorded.!’ A close examination will probably spot some 


more.'® But other sectarian texts also draw on Jeremiah. The following 
three examples illustrate this point. 
(1) Jeremiah 33:17 cited by Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 5:2) 
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1 A ruler shall [not] depart from the tribe of Judah when there is dominion for Israel: 


2 [there will not] be cut off one sitting (on) the throne of David.” For “the staff’ is the covenant 
of the kingdom 


3 [and the thous]ands of Israel are “the standards.” 


The first part of line 2 is a condensed citation of Jeremiah 33:17: n7D° 8? 
PRIV MI NOD YY AW? WN 177 (“there will not be cut off to David a person 
sitting on the throne of the house of Israel”). Here, Jeremiah prophesies the 
everlasting sovereignty of David’s royal dynasty. The sectarian text links 
Jeremiah’s prediction to a pesher on Jacob’s blessing on Judah (Gen 49:10). 


The author sees in Jacob’s prophecy an allusion to the future rule of Judah’s 
descendent, David. Interestingly, here the verse from Jeremiah is not 
preceded by a formal formula, neither is it the object of a proper pesher, but 
it is cited in its plain sense and thus functions as a proof-text for the future 
of the house of David. However, interwoven into an actual pesher on 
Genesis, it becomes part of it. One may say that the Genesis blessing is 
viewed through the lens of Jeremiah’s forecast. 

(2) Jeremiah 10:23 cited by Hodayot 7:25—26 and the Community Rule 
(1QS 11:10).7! 

This is another case of the citing of a Jeremiah verse in its literal sense. 
Jeremiah affirms man’s ignorance of his own destiny: OTN? 82°09 °F ONYT 
VIVE OX PIT WA wrx? N? 1997 (“I know, O Lord, that man’s road is not his 
[to choose], that a person, as he walks, cannot direct his own steps”). The 
two sectarian texts interlace the citation into sections asserting the all- 
inclusive predetermined divine knowledge, a notion typical of the sectarian 
ideology.” The fullest citation occurs in Hodayot 7:25—26: 9022 "NYT “INY 
VIVE PIA? WK ITY RI 1297 Al? X77 TN] W2 Ta NX? xd (“and ‘I know,’ by 
your intelligence, ‘that to flesh is not given [his way, ‘and] man’s road is 
not his [to choose], ‘that a person as he walks, cannot direct his own 


steps’ ”).? The reworking of the citation is manifest in two non-biblical 
expansions; the first one consists of supplying the word n122 (“by your 
intelligence”), turning the neutral “I know” of Jeremiah into a knowledge 


bestowed on the Hodayot author through divine intelligence.” The 
Hodayah also inserts a third hemistich in addition to the two prophetic ones, 
“... to flesh is not given [his way].” The addition employs the term wa 
(“flesh”) to designate the earthly, weak nature of humans, in line with the 
general notions of the community. 

The use of this verse to express one of the major notions in the sectarian 
thinking is evident from another citation in the Hodayot-like poetic 
conclusion to the Community Rule (11:10). Here, too, the citation is close 
to the prophetic formulation, but omits probably mistakenly the first 
negation: 1938 P3? N17 WINI 1977 OTN? <N> N°3 (“... for man’s road is <not> 
his [to choose], and a person, as he walks, cannot direct his own steps”).7> 
Thus, both the Hodayot and the Community Rule intertwine the prophetic 
words into contexts regarding the predetermining divine omniscience that 
embraces human destiny, a notion typical of the sectarian worldview. 


(3) Jeremiah 11:8 appears in a slightly reworked form in the Community 
Rule 1:6. 

Jeremiah’s formula is part of the divine address about Israel’s sins: 139) 
y7 027 mwa wx (“and they all walked in the stubbornness of their evil 
heart”). This prophetic phraseology is a favorite of Jeremiah and is repeated 


several times in his discourses.” The prophet based his expression on the 
Torah depiction of the rebellious sinner speech in Deut 29:18: 3 ° mm niw 
2X 127 mwa (“I shall be safe, though I walk in my own stubborn heart”). 
Indeed, the Deuteronomic phrase is cited further on by the Community Rule 
itself (1QS 2:14). However, in the first column, 1QS 1:6, the rule phrases 
the locution more closely to Jeremiah’s prophetic style: Ty 399 N 
TAWN 2? nwa (“and to walk no longer in stubbornness of a guilty heart”). 
Here, the phrasing takes a negative form, since it is part of the obligations 
to refrain from certain activities, which the members of the Yahad took 
upon themselves, while Jeremiah’s statement is formulated in the 
affirmative, as it depicts the sins of his contemporaries. Interestingly, the 
formula in the Community Rule supplies the prophetic locution, the noun 
mawx (“guilt”), functioning as an adjective, to create the expression 
“stubbornness of a guilty heart.” mAWN is a common noun in the writings of 
the Yahad, used to denote human sin committed by the evil Sons of 
Darkness.” The locution 2 mTw (“stubbornness of the heart”) itself 
became in the sectarian texts the hallmark of the major offense of betrayal 


in the community’s ethos and rules.7® 


Allusions 


Two allusions consisting of two words that refer to specific and 
recognizable contexts in Jeremiah illustrate this type of reference to his 
prophecies. 

nwyn m 2 (“a new covenant’): The locution appears once in Jeremiah 
30:31, defining his particular idea of a new covenant God will make with 
Israel in the future. The sectarian Damascus Document borrowed both the 


expression and the context when viewing the covenant agreed upon by the 


group in Damascus as the materialization of the Jeremiah forecast.?? 


Wwa amv oD: The second hemistich of a longer description of the 
snares laid for the prophet by his enemies is stated in Jeremiah 18:22: 173 °D 
a7) yaw amd) 217977 mw (“for they have dug a pit to trap me, and laid 


snares for my feet”). The manner in which Hodayot 10:31 takes up this 


verse exemplifies another technique of alluding to Jeremiah.*? Only the 
words 1390 ona) (“and they laid snares”) are actually identical to the 
prophetic locution. However, the Hodayah retains the structure of the 
original prophetic hemistich, while its verbs and nouns are replaced by 
similar or parallel ones: 1751 pwa? 1390 OND) 0737 Tn Va? Wad nwa aM 
o2 (“and they spread a net to my feet, but let their [own] feet be caught [in 
it], and laid snares for me, they [themselves] fell into them”). Thus amw 75 
17999 (“they have dug a pit to trap me”) of Jeremiah is replaced by nwa am 
% wp (“and they spread a net to my feet”). Jeremiah’s formulation o°n5) 
“377 lav (“and they laid snares for my feet”) becomes wai? inv OND) 
(“and they laid snares for me”). The way in which the author discarded 
these snares by inserting small additions following each prophetic hemistich 
is most interesting. In this manner, those who spread a net for the speaker 
were caught in it themselves, and those who laid snares fell themselves into 
them. So the meaning, context, and even some words of Jeremiah are 
preserved, with an ironic reversal achieved by the introducing of small 
additions. 

In summary, most of the instances treated here exemplify how the 
sectarian texts turn the general pronouncements of Jeremiah into 
attestations of their own creed. Only the last example deals with personal 
circumstances without sectarian flavor. It shares this characteristic with the 
way in which non-sectarian texts employ the prophet’s words. 


Non-sectarian Texts 


No explicit quotations are to be found in this corpus, reflecting the fact that 
pesharim belong only with the sectarian group. However, the implicit 
citations and allusions found in this group are numerous, a few of which are 
discussed in the following. 


(1) Jeremiah 32:41 cited by Jubilees 1:16 

In the non-biblical introductory opening of chapter 1, Jubilees 1:16 cites 
Jeremiah 32:41 in a slightly different form. As an emissary of the divine, 
Jeremiah expresses the hope for a future reunion of God with Israel in the 
land of Israel: °w51 752) %27 732 NANI ARTA ANA anyvN (“and I will plant 
them in this land in truth, with all my heart and all my soul”). Jubilees 1:16 


produces the following reworking of the prophet’s prediction: “... and I will 


set them apart as a righteous plant with all my heart and with all my soul.”?! 


The end of the sentence is clearly borrowed from Jeremiah. Its initial 
section seems to be a reworking of the prophetic image “I will plant them 

. in truth.” Jubilees turns it into a simile portraying Israel as a plant of 
righteousness, an image that recurs in Jubilees 21:24.°? Elsewhere, the term 
plant of righteousness designates the small group of the righteous in the 


latter days.*? 


(2) Jeremiah 8:23 is reworked by 1 Enoch 95:1 

In respect to using Jeremianic formulations, the Aramaic and Hebrew 
texts from Qumran employ such references in the same manner. Jeremiah in 
Jeremiah 8:23 cries over the dead of his people: mpa °y DA WNI qm A 
‘oy 079 nN 79°97 ANY 72281 7¥N7 (“Oh, that my head were water, my eyes 
a fount of tears! Then would I weep day and night for the slain of my 
people”). 1 Enoch 95:1 has recourse to the same verse but this author cries 
over the sorrows caused by the wicked: “O that my eyes were a cloud of 
water that I might weep over you; I would pour out my tears as a cloud of 
water, and I would rest from the grief of my heart.”** In spite of some 
difficulties in reconstructing the original Aramaic underlying the Ethiopic 
translation, the verse from Jeremiah is seen clearly in the reworked Enochic 
version.” In passing, it should be noted that most of the references to 
passages from Jeremiah in 1 Enoch are concentrated in the fifth section, the 
so-called Epistle of Enoch (1 Enoch 91—105), as is the preceding example. 
Perhaps this is due to the admonitory and discursive character of this 
Enochic work. 

The foregoing short survey illustrates the recurring usage of various 
Jeremiah verses in different contexts and for different purposes. The few 
explicit quotations cited in sectarian texts and explained as pesharim form 
the minority in the corpus. In most cases, the prophetic formulations are 
interwoven into the fabric of either sectarian or non-sectarian writings 
lending them new contexts, at times without specific sectarian connotations. 


REFERENCES TO JEREMIAH AS A PERSON 


Of an altogether different character are references to Jeremiah’s personality 
and life circumstances. In this respect, Jeremiah has a unique standing at 
Qumran, since he is the only prophet who can boast of an important group 
of texts that treat his personal career. While the predictions of other biblical 
prophets served as sources for pesharim and various types of allusions, 
none was the object of elaborations on his personal career. The interest in 
this aspect of Jeremiah is probably due to the fact that the biblical tradition 
itself transmits detailed information on Jeremiah’s biography. Moreover, 
Jeremiah’s prophetic message is closely bound up with his circumstances as 
the one who prophesized and witnessed the conquest of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the First Temple, and who, following this catastrophe, went 
into exile in Egypt. The interest in these particular circumstances is shown 
mostly by Qumran non-sectarian texts. There is, however, a single sectarian 
reference to Jeremiah’s personal figure in the Damascus Document. 


Sectarian Texts 


Damascus Document 8:20: "1039 YWONT API 12 FI WD WN WR 277 NIT 
y7y1 (“This is the word which Jeremiah said to Baruch, son of Neriah, and 
Elisha to Gehazi his servant’); the passage is taken from Manuscript A 
found in the Cairo Genizah.°° In this manuscript, it is copied between two 
blank spaces, perhaps indicating omissions made by the medieval scribe of 
sections existing in the exemplar he was copying. Indeed, the passage on 
Jeremiah and Elisha shows no particular connection between the preceding 
and following themes and therefore the reference to the two prophets 
remains obscure. Since prophetic personalities are involved, perhaps the 
reference relates to a prophetic rebuke.*’ For Elisha and Gehazi, the episode 
narrated in 2 Kings 5:26—27 seems the most appropriate.°® It contains 
Elisha’s admonition of his servant Gehazi for his greed in taking payment 
from the Aramean general Na‘aman. Having cured the general of leprosy, 
the prophet himself had refused earlier to accept such a reward. In addition, 
Gehazi lied to his master Elisha about his deed. Perhaps the Damascus 
Document is interested in Elisha’s admonition against financial greed and 
earthly possessions, which were shunned by the Damascus Document and 
its fellow sectaries. As for the reference to Jeremiah and Baruch, most 


commentators related it to Jeremiah 45:1—5, which records the divine 


message to Baruch transmitted by Jeremiah.*? Baruch is told that his life 
will be saved but that he will have no solace from his suffering and 
affliction since destruction and disaster await the land. The forecast of 
calamity is characteristic of many of Jeremiah’s prophecies and perhaps the 
passage in the Damascus Document refers to a similar prediction of woe on 
whoever “despises God’s ordinances and abandons them and turns away in 
the wantonness of their heart,” mentioned in the previous line (CD 8:19). 


Non-sectarian Texts 


While the reference in the Damascus Document seems to be connected to 
one of Jeremiah’s admonitions, the particular life circumstances and role of 
the prophet are treated by two other Qumranic works, 4Q383 and the 
Apocryphon of Jeremiah C. 4Q383 survived in six small fragments.” The 
first of the two most explicit references to Jeremiah appears in 4Q383 1 2, 
where Jeremiah tells in the first person that he is crying (4Q383 1 2), 


perhaps lamenting, over Jerusalem.*! In the second, it is stated that 
Jeremiah’s words were not heeded (4Q383 2 2). Both topics are treated in 
more detail in one copy of the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C, 4Q385a. 
However, there are no overlaps between 4Q383 and the apocryphon, and no 
common specific or peculiar terminology. Also the use of the first-person 
autobiographic style found in 4Q383 1 is not observed in the Apocryphon 
of Jeremiah C. Consequently, 4Q383 cannot be considered a copy of the 
Apocryphon, but just a related work. 

Fortunately, the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C is much better preserved and 
survived in substantial pieces. It is a Hebrew composition represented by 
six, or probably seven,‘* fragmentary Qumran copies and dated to the 
second century BCE at the latest. The bulk of the work contains a survey of 
the history of Israel from biblical times through the early Second Temple 
period to the future era. Most of the surviving sections of the survey 
concern Second Temple times, but a few deal clearly with biblical periods 
(4Q385a 1 11; 4Q385a 3 [= 4Q387 1 3—5 = 4Q388a 3]; 4Q388a 2; 4Q389 2, 
5).4 The survey is formulated in the first person (e.g., 4Q385a 1; 4Q387 1, 


divine discourses, and therefore appears to be a divine speech here as well. 
It is addressed to an individual or to a group, apparently alternating between 


Jeremiah and the people of Israel. Two fragments are exceptions in this 
overview, since they are formulated in a narrative third-person style, and 
deal with events related to Jeremiah himself rather than to speeches he 
received or delivered. 

The explicit references to Jeremiah are brought together in fragment 18 
of the first copy, 4Q385a, and in fragment 1 of the fourth copy, 4Q389. The 
extant text of 4Q385a 18 1 2 begins after a blank line, indicating a new 
paragraph. The surviving words note that Jeremiah “withdrew from before 
God,” implying a preceding message from God, now lost. That this divine 
communication contained directives to the deportees in Babylon is stated in 
4Q385a 18 i 7, which relates how Jeremiah accompanied the deportees to 
the river (Euphrates?) and transmitted to them these instructions. The 
historical review that occupies most of the work seems to have been part of 
the divine message communicated to Jeremiah on that occasion. In fact, an 
admonition about past and future history is also the topic of Jeremiah’s 
sermons to the deportees (4Q385a 18 i 9—11) and to the fugitives in Egypt 
(4Q385a 18 ii 5—10). In this way, the survey of history may be viewed as a 
preparatory paraenesis for those who will sojourn in exile. 

In the second column of this fragment, we find the prophet already in 
Tahpanes in Egypt. The setting is based on the account in Jeremiah 43:5—7 
that relates how the prophet was taken to Egypt by the Judean escapees. The 
section consists of two parts, separated by a blank space. The first relates 
how Jeremiah refused the request of the fugitives to petition God on their 
behalf and to pray for them. The scene may be influenced partly by 
Jeremiah 42:1—6, in which a similar episode is related, but placed in 
Judea. Following this detail, the fragment states that Jeremiah “was 
lamenting” over Jerusalem (4Q385a 18 ii 4-5). The syntactical link made 
between the two events suggests that the lament is contrasted with the 
negative attitude adopted by Jeremiah toward the fugitives in Egypt. As 
noted earlier, the prophet’s lament is recorded also in 4Q383 1 1, but it is 
too fragmentary for further comment.*° 

The second half of the column consists of a partly survived admonition 
addressed to the “sons of Israel and to the sons of Judah and Benjamin” 
(4Q385a 18 ii 5—10). It parallels the message delivered to the deportees in 
column 1 in both content and divine origin. However, although pronounced 
in Tahpanes in Egypt, it is addressed to “the sons of Israel and to the sons of 
Judah and Benjamin,” that is, the Judeans, namely the people of Israel in 


general. So from the perspective of Jeremiah’s time and place, it may be 
intended for the future. 

The episodes in the two columns present a striking contrast between the 
treatment accorded by Jeremiah to the deportees to Babylon and his attitude 
toward those who escaped to Egypt. Those going to Babylon earned special 
commandments of divine origin and additional instructions imparted by 
Jeremiah, whereas the fugitives in Egypt are refused any communication 
with God. The contrast between Babylon and Egypt represents a notable 
development of the traditions attributed to the biblical Jeremiah. For central 
to the biblical prophet is the contact he maintained with the Judean exiles 
settled in Babylon, and the message he sent them to establish themselves 


there (see Jer 29:1-7; cf. 51:59-64).*” The prophetic support given to the 
Judean settlement in the Babylonian diaspora evinces the view that it 
expresses the divine plan and punishment for the Israelites, and therefore 
they have to comply with them. The Qumranic Apocryphon of Jeremiah C 
elaborates this notion by introducing the motif of Torah for the exiles, 
which also points to a lengthy settlement awaiting them in Babylon. In this 
sense, Jeremiah plays the role of a lawgiver, providing directives for Jews 
living outside the land of Israel, thus fulfilling a task that parallels Moses’s 
legislative activities in instating laws for life in the land of Israel.“ The 
differences and analogy between the two are brought to light when 
comparing the tasks allocated to them. In Deuteronomy, Moses states 
repeatedly that the precepts he transmits to the Israelites are intended to be 
practiced in the land divinely allocated to Israel, namely the land of Israel 
(Deut 4:14; 5:31; 6:1), so these precepts cannot be practiced in a foreign 
land. The logical conclusion is drawn by the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C, 
namely, that once the Judeans go into exile in Babylon they will not be able 
to practice the Mosaic Torah. Instead, they received via Jeremiah another 


set of directives adapted to their situation in Babylon, a land without a 


temple cult or gifts and sacrifices for YHwH.*” 


The Judeans who fled to Egypt after the murder of Gedalyahu Ben 
Ahigam (cf. Jer 41:1—3) present the contrasting case. According to Jeremiah 
41-42, the flight to Egypt was undertaken against the explicit divine 
instruction conveyed by Jeremiah. So the apocryphon’s account of the 
refusal of the prophet to petition God on the escapees’ behalf may be 
viewed as a requital for the wrong committed by them in leaving Judea 
against God’s command. 


The favorable attitude toward the Babylonian exiles is also apparent in 
the other narrative passage, 4Q389 1, for this fragment depicts a whole 
scene in this distant country. It reports on a gathering “on the River Sour” 
(110), evidently a Babylonian site, at which something was read (“[they] 
read [these] things”; 4Q389 1 6), perhaps a letter from Jeremiah in Egypt, 
whose name and sojourn in Egypt are mentioned explicitly (4Q389 1 5). 
Also extant in this passage is the date of the assembly, “[the thi]rty-sixth 
year of the exile of Israel,” which is probably a calculation made from the 


time of the deportation of King Jehoiachin in 597 Bce.’ So, here again, 
while the prophet refused to pray and petition God on behalf of the Judean 
refugees in Tahpanes, he communicates with the deportees on the River 
Sour in Babylon. 

That the gathering “on the River Sour” takes place in Babylon is evident 
from the striking affinity between this scene and the opening episode of the 
apocryphal book of Baruch in 1:1—4. The Baruch episode also places a 
gathering of the Judean exiles in Babylon, in the presence of the exiled 
King Jehoiakin, during which Baruch, Jeremiah’s faithful scribe, reads the 
book he wrote. Not only are the nature of the gathering and its audience 
similar to the scene outlined in the apocryphon, but more remarkable is the 
identical location of the assembly in the two texts. The book of Baruch 
notes that the attendees were all settled “on the River Soud” in Babylon 
(Bar 1:4). The river mentioned in the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C and in 
Baruch is obviously the same one, its name showing the common 


interchange of the graphically similar resh/dalet, “Sour/Soud” (710/710). i 
Even though the name of Baruch has not been preserved in the apocryphon, 
the similar configuration of the setting and the identical name of the river in 


4Q389 | and Baruch 1:1—4 suggest the presence of the prophet’s scribe, or 


at least of circumstances related to his person.’ 


The Qumran Apocryphon of Jeremiah C is not the only early work to 
transmit this type of tradition about Jeremiah. The superscription of the 
apocryphal Epistle of Jeremiah states that it was “a letter which Jeremiah 
sent to those about to be led captive to Babylon.” It thus corresponds to the 
account in the apocryphon of the message transmitted by Jeremiah to the 
exiles. Both specify that the source of Jeremiah’s directive was a divine 
commandment. Although transmitted in Greek, the Epistle of Jeremiah was 
composed originally in Hebrew probably during the second century BCE, 
and thus may have been a contemporary of the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C. 


Even more impressive is the agreement between the apocryphon and what 2 
Maccabees 2:1—8 cites as found “in the documents.” According to this 
writing, the documents stated that “the prophet (1.e., Jeremiah) gave the 
Torah to those who were being led into exile and admonished them not to 


forget the Lord’s commandments ....”°> Here, both the Torah and the 
admonition are mentioned, two details noted also by the apocryphon. So we 
may conclude that these motifs were current during the second and first 
centuries BCE and were adopted by contemporary Hebrew compositions as 


the development and continuity of the biblical Jeremianic tradition.’ Some 
of these early materials may have been at one point part of the free-floating 
traditions related to the prophet before his legacy was finally edited and 


canonized.°> 

What is exclusive to the Qumranic Apocryphon of Jeremiah C is the 
reworking of these themes in a framework of historical review in a manner 
resembling historical apocalypses. It is also unique in attributing such a 
review to a prophet rather than to another seer, as was the practice in later 
apocalypses. Moreover, it offers the earliest specimen of this type. 

The variety of contacts between the Qumran library and the later 
apocalyptic works composed in Hebrew, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch suggests an 
ongoing Hebrew literary tradition of apocalyptic writing related to Jeremiah 
and his scribe, which was apparently at home in the land of Israel during the 
centuries before and immediately after the destruction of the Second 


Temple, from 200 BCE to around 100 cr.*° 
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13 Davis suggests that the Jeremiah verse is quoted in this Qumran passage in reference to the 
false prophets mentioned in Jeremiah 29. Cf. Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 274-275. 
But the association is gratuitous. For the explicit treatment of the false prophets, see, for instance, 
1QH? 12:6-23, and my analysis in Devorah Dimant, “The Interpretation of Ezekiel in the Hodayot,” 
in Ha-’ish Moshe: Studies in Scriptural Interpretation in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature 
in Honor of Moshe J. Bernstein, ed. B. Y. Goldstein, M. Segal, and G. J. Brooke, STDJ 122 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2018), 78-95. 

14 The fragment is re-edited on the basis of photographs IAA B-504150 and B-504146. The first 
edition was that of John M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4.1, DJD 5 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 68—69. 
Annette Steudel improved considerably the edition in Steudel, Der Midrash zur Eschatologie aus der 
Qumrangemeinde (4OMidrEschat“”), STDJ 13 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 74. Qimron was able to make 
even further improvements. Cf. Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:294. My own edition is close to that 
of Qimron. The translation is taken partly from that of Jacob Milgrom, “Catena A (4Q177 = 
4QCat*),” in Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related Documents, 297. 

15 Remains of two letters may still be seen on PAM 42.615, perhaps of 81. Qimron does not note 
them but reconstructs [ 819 72xn ]. The reading remained the same in his second edition, at 
https://zenodo.org/record/3737950#.X0 XRs6gzaiM (accessed on the 19/4/2021). 

16 Cf. Brooke, “The Book of Jeremiah,” 196; Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 268, n. 
101, with further references. Another instance of citing a locution from Jeremiah appears in 4Q396 
1-2 iv (4QMMTe): 8w wtp Dnw (“as is written: Israel is holy”). The pair 287w> wap occurs only 
in Jeremiah 2:3. This fact, together with the marker “as is written,” makes the quotation certain 
(contra Elisha Qimron and John Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4.V: Migsat Ma ‘ase ha-Torah, DJD 10 
[Oxford: Clarendon, 1994], 55). See Moshe J. Bernstein, “The Employment and Interpretation of 
Scripture in 4QMMT: Preliminary Observations,” in Reading and Re-Reading Scripture at Qumran, 
STDJ 107 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 2:568—269 (originally published in 1996), and Brooke, “The Book 
of Jeremiah,” 196. However, the citation is not interpreted by a pesher. It seems to function as a 
proof-text for Israel’s sanctity, which is the subject of the passage in 4QMMT. This is, then, an 
example of a citation used in its literal sense. 

17 This is the number noted in the listing of Armin Lange and Matthias Weigold, Biblical 
Quotations and Allusions in Second Temple Jewish Literature, JAJSup 5 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2011), 141-147. However, in his index to his commentary on Hodayot, Svend Holm- 
Nielsen has thirty-one references to Jeremiah. Cf. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot: Psalms from Qumran, 
ATDan 2 (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1960), 356. See also Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 71— 
82. 

18 Some scholars associate the reference to Zedekiah in 4Q470 1 4 with traditions surrounding 
Jeremiah. For instance, Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 281—286; Tigchelaar, 
“Jeremiah’s Scriptures,” 291, n. 9. However, this is unsubstantiated by the text. Davis’s suggestion 
that 4Q470 “resonates” with other sectarian texts (The Cave 4 Apocryphon, 285-286) is speculative. 
Tigchelaar (“Jeremiah’s Scriptures,” 291) adds to the list the manuscripts 4Q483, 4Q384, and 6Q12, 


which, according to him, “might also have been connected to Jeremiah.” However, this statement is 
fortuitous since this series of tiny fragments contain no textual connection whatsoever to Jeremiah. 

19 The pesher probably had the last word of Genesis 49:10 as 1737 (“his standards”), as does the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, whereas the Masoretic Text produces 1°77 (“his feet”). The two variants 
represent an interchange of the similar letters resh/dalet. A similar change occurs in The Apocryphon 
of Jeremiah C. See below. 

20 The text and translation are taken from Joseph L. Trafton, “Commentary on Genesis A,” in 
Pesharim, Other Commentaries, and Related Documents, 216-217. 

21 The verse is more freely reworked by Hodayot 12:31-32 so it may be considered an allusion 
rather than a citation. The adaptation of Jeremiah 10:23 in 1QH* 7 and 1QS 11 discussed in the 
following has been analyzed also by Julie Hughes and Armin Lange. Cf. Hughes, Scriptural 
Allusions, 87—89, and Lange, “The Textual History,” 262—263, 267-269. 

22 Given the number of other allusions and Jeremianic locutions disseminated in 1QH* 7:21-41, 
Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 81—82, labels this section “a meditation upon Jeremiah 10-12.” 

23 The edition is that of Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:66. His restoration 1717 Jawa is omitted 
since it does not fit well with the sense and the structure of three parallel hemistichs. Instead, the 
restoration WNN (“his way”), which fits better, is suggested following an idea of Jacob Licht, who 
proposed YNNN. Cf. Licht, The Thanksgiving Scroll (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1957), 196 (Heb.). 

247022 ‘ny? is a locution repeated elsewhere in the Hodayot in other contexts (1QH* 6:23; 9:23) 
but here its origin in Jeremiah’s phraseology is apparent. 

25 An implicit reworked citation of Jeremiah 10:12 (= Jer 51:15) with several alterations is found 
in Hodayot 9:15—16, and therefore it may be defined an allusion rather than a citation. 

26 Cf. Jeremiah 3:17; 7:24; 9:13; 13:10; 23:17. Compare Psalms 81:13. 

27 Cf., e.g., CD 2:16; 1QS 3:22; 1QM 13:4. 

28 Cf., e.g., CD 2:17; 3:11; 1QS 9:10; 1QH? 12:16. 

29 Cf. CD 6:19: pwn PAX awama nnan oN. (“... those who entered into the new covenant in the 
land of Damascus”). See also CD 8:21; 20:2. 

30 On this allusion, see also the comments of Lange, “The Textual History,” 275—276. 

31 The preceding translation, from the Ethiopic which preserves the flavor of Jeremiah’s original 
forecast, is that of R. H. Charles, revised by Chaim Rabin, “Jubilees,” in The Apocryphal Old 
Testament, ed. H. F. D. Sparks (Oxford: Clarendon, 1984), 12, with a slight alteration. The verse has 
not survived in the Hebrew copies of Jubilees from Qumran. 

32 Cf. the comments of Michael Segal, The Book of Jubilees: Rewritten Bible, Redaction, 
Ideology and Theology, JSJSup 117 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 155. 

33 Cf. 1 Enoch 10:3; 84:6. Compare the Qumran sectarian nomenclature nw nyvn (“an 
everlasting plant”) in, for instance, 1QS 8:5; 11:8; 11QH* 14:18. Most interesting is the locution nyun 


nox (“a plant of truth”/“a truthful plant”) in 1QH* 16:11, which is even closer to the Jeremiah 
prediction. 

34 The translation from the Ethiopic is that of George W. E. Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001), 460. 

35 See the Aramaic retroversion of Nickelsburg; it too betrays the Jeremianic influence. Cf. 
Nickelsburg, / Enoch 1, 464. Loren Stuckenbruck sees here only “a possible allusion to Jeremiah” 
(see Stuckenbruck, / Enoch 91—108, CEJL (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007), 269-270). However, in my 
judgment, the allusion to Jeremiah is definite. 

36 The passage has not survived in any of the Qumran copies of this work. 

37 As suggested by Joseph M. Baumgarten and Daniel R. Schwartz, “Damascus Document 
(CD),” in Damascus Document, War Scroll, and Related Documents, ed. J.H. Charlesworth, 
PTSDSSP 2 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck; Louisville, KY: John Knox, 1995), 29, n. 89. 


38 As proposed by Chaim Rabin, The Zadokite Documents, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1958), 
36, and Edouard Cothenet, “Le document de Damas,” in Les Textes de Qumran (Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1963), 2:178. Cothenet links the greed of Gehazi to the condemnations of a similar vice 
launched by the author against his opponents in CD 4:17; 8:5. Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah, 271, connects the CD reference with the episode related in 2 Kings 6:13—14, based on his 
suggestion to identify the unnamed prophet’s servant mentioned in this incident with Gehazi. 

39 Thus Rabin, The Zadokite Documents; Cothenet, “Le document de Damas”; Baumgarten and 
Schwartz, “Damascus Document (CD)”; Jonathan G. Campbell, The Use of Scripture in the 
Damascus Document 1—8, 19-20, BZAW 228 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1995), 150. 

40 Three unidentified fragments cannot be attributed to 4Q383 with certainty. Cf. DJD 30, 124— 
127. 

41 Cf. n. 46 below. 33]28 152 PAT WNI (“and I Jeremia bitterly we[ep”). 

42 Cf. Devorah Dimant, Qumran Cave 4.XXI: Parabiblical Texts, Part 4: Pseudo-Prophetic Texts, 
DJD 30 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2001). The copies are 4Q385a, 4Q387, 4Q387a, 4Q388a, 4Q389, 
4Q390, and 4Q48 1d (overlapping 4Q385a | 6). The cohesion of 4Q385a, 4Q387, 4Q387a, 4Q388a, 
and 4Q389 have been recognized generally since they display clear overlaps. A small piece from a 
possible seventh copy has been identified by Elisha Qimron (Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:94, 101). 
Tigchelaar, “Jeremiah’s Scriptures,” 291—292, launched a cutting criticism of my reconstruction of 
the apocryphon (note: “Strugnell ... and Dimant ... were at a loss,” [sic!; “Jeremiah’s Scriptures,” 
291]; in fact, this may be true only of Strugnell!), but for the bulk of the copies he actually ends up 
with a structure very similar to my own, namely, a historical apocalypse with the two Jeremiah 
narratives, 4Q385a and 4Q389 (“Jeremiah’s Scriptures,” 294). 

43 There has been some criticism of my assigning 4Q390 to the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C since 
it lacks overlaps with other copies. I have associated 4Q390 with the apocryphon on the basis of the 
specific terminological and stylistic features, together with its septenary vision of history, that it 
shares with other manuscripts, particularly the unique term “Angels of Mastemot.” In my estimate, 
these qualities are decisive and justify the association of 4Q390 with other copies of the Apocryphon 
of Jeremiah C (contra Cana Werman, “Epochs and End-Time: The 490-Year Scheme in Second 
Temple Literature,” DSD 13 [2006]: 229-255; Eibert Tigchelaar, “Classification of the Collection of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Case of Apocryphon of Jeremiah C,” JSJ 43 [2012]: 537; Tigchelaar, 
“Jeremiah’s Scriptures,” 292; Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:94—100, 248-249). For detailed 
arguments on the matter, see Dimant, Qumran Cave 4.XXI: Parabiblical Texts, 93; Dimant, “Pseudo- 
Ezekiel and the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C in Perspective,” RevQ 25 (2011): 17-39. See also Dimant, 
“Review of Kipp Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah and the Qumran Jeremianic 
Traditions,” JTS 67 (2016): 689-697. Davis’s attempt to textually connect 4Q390, CD1:3—11, and the 
Aramaic Pseudo-Daniel A (4Q243-4Q244) is fortuitous. Cf. Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah, 286-301; for the affinity of some of these works’ ideas attests to the diffusion of such 
motifs rather than to the literary interdependence of these compositions. 

44 The attribution of these fragments to the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C is evident on basis of their 
physical data (cf. DJD 30, 130) as well as on content considerations (contra Qimron, Dead Sea 
Scrolls 2:101—3). In DJD 30, 134, I already noted the similarity between 4Q481 3 4 and 4Q385a 7. 
The fragment was originally published separately as part of 4Q481d (cf. DJD 22, 317-18) and it may 
be seen on photograph B-511871. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:94, 101 rightly views 4Q481d 3 as an 
additional copy of 4Q385a 1 6 and completes 4Q385a 1 3-7 with it (the edition of this fragment by 
Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 104-6 is imprecise). 

45 James Kugel suggests that the motif was inspired by Jeremiah 11:14 and 14:11—12. Cf. Kugel, 
“ ‘Iam the Man’: The Afterlife of a Biblical Verse in Second Temple Times,” in Jeremiah 5 
Scriptures: Production, Reception, Interaction, and Transformation 470-496; 490—491. Perhaps the 
scene is also influenced by a similar occasion that took place during the Babylonian exile, involving 


the prophet Ezekiel, who refused the Israelite elders’ request to inquire God on their behalf (Ezek 
20:1-3). 

46 TIJAN 132 PATINI. Note also 4Q374 9 2: NP WW m#[p (“a la]ment that lamented[”), perhaps 
also referring to Jeremiah. The crying and lament of Jeremiah may be linked to the ancient tradition 
attributing Lamentations to the pen of Jeremiah, a view held also by the Septuagint version of 
Lamentations and by rabbinic tradition. Cf. b. Mo‘ed Qat. 26b; b. B. Bat. 15a; Lam. Rab. 
introduction. On this tradition, see the remarks of Kugel, “ ‘I am the Man,’ ” 476—478, 482—485, 
392-393. The name of Jeremiah ((17°05[? [ is the only surviving word in an isolated unidentified 
fragment, numbered 65 on photograph PAM 43.685. Cf. DJD 23, 195, pl. XXV. 

47 The epistolary tradition attached to Jeremiah continued to be developed in the post-70 CE 
Jeremianic compositions. 2 Baruch includes a long letter Baruch wrote “to the nine-and-a-half tribes’ 
(chapters 78-87). 2 Baruch 77:19 mentions another letter Baruch wrote and sent to Babylon, but it is 
detailed nowhere. Paraleipomena Jeremiou tells of a letter written by Baruch and sent by an eagle to 
Jeremiah in Babylon (6:13-7:19). Cf. Lutz Doering, “Jeremiah and the ‘Diaspora Letters’ in Ancient 
Judaism: Epistorlary Communication with the Gola as Medium for Dealing with the Present,” in 
Reading the Present in Qumran Library, ed. K. de Troyer and A. Lange (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2005), 43-75. 

48 Cf. the analysis in DJD 30, 105 and in Dimant, “4 Ezra and 2 Baruch in Light of the Qumran 
Literature,” 291—293. 

49 This throws an interesting light on the book of Tobit, copies of which were found among the 
Scrolls. For it presents the practice and behavior proper to a pious Jew in exile in Assyria. 

50 As it is counted in 2 Kings 25:27 and Jeremiah 52:31, where the date of the thirty-seventh year 
of the Jehoiachin exile is given. 

51 For a case of the same interchange, see 4Q252 5:2 above. A glance at the table of interchanges 
of consonants between the Masoretic Text of the Hebrew Bible and its Greek translation, the 
Septuagint, compiled by Emanuel Tov, shows that the interchange between dalet and resh is the most 
frequent one. Cf. Tov, “Interchanges of Consonants between the Masoretic Text and the Vorlage of 
the Septuagint,” in The Greek and Hebrew Bible: Collected Essays on the Septuagint, VTSup 72 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 301-311; 307-308. 

52 Taking into account the close parallelism between 4Q389 1 and Baruch 1:1-4, it has been 
assumed that Apocryphon of Jeremiah C opens with the scene in 4Q389 1, as the Baruch episode 
does in the book of Baruch (cf. DJD 30, 223). It has thus been conjectured that the review of history 
revealed to Jeremiah was communicated in the message read in Babylon, so that the work unfolded 
these events after stating the time and place of their reading in Babylon. Qimron, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 2:100, judges that the scene on the River Sour fits with the conclusion of the work (see also 
the remarks of Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 141—142, on this topic). However, such 
an arrangement would place the historical survey before the reading in Babylon without providing it 
a clear setting. Judith Newman rejects the association of the Apocryphon to Jeremiah C with Baruch, 
arguing that Jeremiah is not mentioned in the book of Baruch; neither is Baruch mentioned in the 
apocryphon. See Newman, “Confessing in Exile: The Reception and Composition of Jeremiah in 
(Daniel and) Baruch,” in Jeremiah s Scriptures: Production, Reception, Interaction, and 
Transformation, 231—252; 240). It is true the Baruch’s name does not appear in the surviving lines of 
4Q389 1, but it should be remembered that 4Q389 1 is a very fragmentary piece of text. 
Nevertheless, enough has survived that is very close to Baruch 1:1—4 to justify the indication of 
Baruch’s presence. Notably, in a small piece taken from a copy of a work on Jeremiah, 4Q383 4 2, 
the words Jay 7172 “Ax have survived. The word 7172 may be understood as the masculine 
participle of 772 or the personal name Baruch (cf. DJD 30, 122). 

53 The translation is that of Jonathan A. Goldstein, Z Maccabees, AB 41A (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1983), 156. 


> 


54 I have shown this type of elaboration regarding the connection between Jeremiah and Baruch 
in Dimant, “From the Book of Jeremiah to the Qumran Apocryphon of Jeremiah C.” George Brooke 
labels such an enterprise a “rolling corpus.” See Brooke, “Hypertextuality and the ‘Parabiblical’ 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Jn the Second Degree: Paratextual Literature in Ancient Near Eastern and 
Ancient Mediterranean Cultures and Its Reflections in Medieval Literature, ed. P. S. Alexander, A. 
Lange, and R. Pillinger (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 41—64; (46). 

55 As suggested by George J. Brooke, “Modelling Jeremiah Traditions in the Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: A Response to Eibert Tigchelaar,” in Jeremiah 5 Scriptures: Production, Reception, 
Interaction, and Transformation, 307-318; 310-313. Anja Klein has shown additional correlations 
between the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C and the biblical Jeremiah. Cf. Klein, “New Material or 
Traditions Expanded? A Response to Eibert Tigchelaar,” in Jeremiah s Scriptures: Production, 
Reception, Interaction, and Transformation, 319-326. 

56 Cf. Dimant, “4 Ezra and 2 Baruch in Light of Qumran Literature.” 


CHAPTER 30 


JEREMIAH AND HIS 
PROPHECIES IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


CATRIN H. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


IF one were to measure the significance of the New Testament reception of a 
scriptural text on the basis of the number of overt references to its purported 
author, Jeremiah would not appear on the list of main contenders. While 
Isaiah is explicitly named on twenty-two occasions in connection with his 
prophetic testimony, there are only three direct references to Jeremiah, all of 
which occur in the Gospel of Matthew (2:17; 16:14; 27:9). The limitations 
of such statistical evidence for assessing the importance of Jeremiah within 
the New Testament are suggested, however, by the fact that several other 


“classical” prophets are rarely mentioned by name, ! and more importantly, 
as indeed many scholars now acknowledge, much of the appropriation of 
the Jewish scriptures in early Christian literature lies embedded, often 
deeply so, below the surface of its individual texts. In light of these 
preliminary comments, this study will first investigate the interpretive value 
of the signposting of the prophet Jeremiah in Matthew’s Gospel before 
expanding the scope of the discussion to consider additional modes of 
reference to the content of Jeremiah’s prophecies within Matthew and the 
other canonical gospels. The chapter will then focus on the possible 
contribution of Jeremiah to Paul’s self-understanding as an apostle as well 
as the influence of Jeremianic themes and motifs, including that of “new 
covenant,” on certain theological views articulated by Paul within his 
letters. This will be followed by a brief exploration of how the author of the 
letter to the Hebrews appropriates Jeremiah’s concept of “new covenant,” 


and the essay concludes with a survey of the rich and multilayered use of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies in the book of Revelation. 


THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


The three direct references to Jeremiah in the Gospel of Matthew provide a 
valuable entry point for determining whether there is a “peculiar interest” in 
this prophet in the Matthean presentation of Jesus.” The first and third 
reference appear in redactional formulas introducing two of Matthew’s 
well-known fulfillment quotations in the infancy and passion narratives, 
whereas the second reference occurs at the narrative center of Matthew’s 
Gospel, in the pivotal scene of Peter’s confession of Jesus’s messianic 
identity in Caesarea Philippi. This raises such questions as follows: Is there 
a coherent thread running through these references, and is there any 
exegetical mileage in the suggestion that Matthew attempts to bind the life 
of Jesus typologically to the memory of Jeremiah and that he even walks 


“in the footsteps of Jeremiah”? 


Jeremiah in Matthew’s Fulfillment Quotations 


Immediately after Matthew’s narration of Herod’s killing of the infants in 
Bethlehem, Jeremiah is named and quoted in connection with Rachel’s 
lament to the descendants of Ephraim: “Then was fulfilled what had been 
spoken by the prophet Jeremiah, ‘A voice was heard in Ramah, wailing and 
loud lamentation, Rachel weeping for her children; she refused to be 
consoled, because they are no more’” (Matt 2:17—18, citing Jer 31:15). 
Notwithstanding what probably amounts to Matthew’s conflation of two 
different traditions about the location of Rachel’s tomb,* this quotation 
raises the complex intertextual issue of whether Matthew pays attention to, 
or at least assumes, the wider context of the cited words from Jeremiah 31. 
As many commentators have rightly noted,’ the reference to Rachel’s 
wailing is the only negative statement made by Jeremiah in a passage 
otherwise dominated by the themes of consolation and hope; the premise of 
Rachel’s weeping is in fact immediately removed by the divine promise that 
“there is a reward for your work” (31:16). There may be no firm indication 
that Jeremiah’s message of restoration and “new covenant” (31:34) has left 


its mark on Matthew’s surrounding narrative about Jesus’s birth,° but there 
is an allusion to Jeremiah 38(31):7 LXX, “the Lord saved his people” 
(EOMOEV KUPLOG TOV AGOV avdTODdD), in the explanation of Jesus’s name: “for 
he will save his people from their sins” (Matt 1:21: aùtòc yap omoEl TOV 
AaOv aùtoð). It is therefore possible that the citation of Rachel’s lament and 
additional allusion(s) to Jeremiah 31 in Matthew’s infancy narrative act as a 
signal that Israel’s departure to Babylon from Ramah (cf. Jer 40:1) and 
Israel’s return from exile anticipate the Messiah’s departure (to Egypt) and 
his return to Israel to offer salvation to his people. 

Jeremiah is also explicitly named in Matthew’s final fulfillment quotation 
in relation to the story of Judas’s betrayal and hanging, particularly 
regarding the potter’s field bought by the Jewish religious authorities with 
their thirty pieces of silver after Judas’s suicide (27:3—10). Here, a quotation 
from Zechariah 11:13—about a shepherd destined to be slaughtered who is 
paid thirty shekels for his work—is significantly modified by means of 
conflation with elements from the prophecies of Jeremiah, including the 
analogous reference to a potter (Jer 18:1—3) and the purchase of a field with 
silver (32:6-15).’ Intriguingly, it is not Zechariah who is named as the 
author of this quotation; rather, Judas’s burial in the potter’s field is said to 
fulfill “what had been spoken by the prophet Jeremiah” (Matt 27:9). The 
latter’s status as the more prominent of the two prophets may well account, 
at least in part, for his naming over Zechariah, but there are also signs of 
Jeremiah’s influence in other parts of Matthew’s account about Judas (27:3— 


10). According to Jeremiah, the prophet is instructed to shatter an earthen 
potter’s vessel in front of elders and priests, in a place that will become 
known as “the Valley of Slaughter” (Jer 19:6); he is to do so as a symbol of 
the disasters that will strike Jerusalem because “they have filled this place 
with the blood of the innocent” (Jer 19:4). Similarly, the Matthean potter’s 
field purchased by the chief priests and elders to bury strangers now carries 
a name connoting bloodshed (“the Field of Blood”), thereby signifying the 
“innocent blood” betrayed by Judas (Matt 27:4). 

Some important points of contact can be detected between these two 
references to the prophet Jeremiah in connection with scriptural fulfillment 
at the beginning and end of Matthew’s narrative (2:17; 27:9). First, these 
are the only examples in Matthew’s Gospel where the fulfillment formula 
takes the form “then (tote) was fulfilled” rather than “in order (iva) to be 
fulfilled.” This appears to be a deliberate attempt to avoid attributing evil 


human deeds to God’s own plan—such as the slaughter of innocent children 
by Herod, or the purchase of a field with “blood money”—even if both 
events do fulfill that which is already set out in scripture. Second, both 
Matthean passages are bound together by their references to Jeremiah as 
one who prophesied the rejection of Jesus as the Messiah, centered in both 
cases on opposition to him by the authorities: Herod and “all Jerusalem 
with him” (2:3), and also the chief priests and elders who, by buying a field 
with the money they gave Judas (27:6—7), admit responsibility for Jesus’s 
death. But does Matthew also forge a link between the content of 
Jeremiah’s message, as articulated in the two quotations, and the image or 
collective memory of the prophet himself? Is it a case of Jesus not only 
fulfilling individual prophecies attributed to Jeremiah, but also enacting 
certain aspects of his life? To explore these questions, Matthew’s remaining 
and most striking reference to Jeremiah will now be examined. 


Jesus as “Jeremiah or One of the Prophets” 


When Jesus asks his disciples in Caesarea Philippi, “Who do people say 
that the Son of Man is?” (Matt 16:13), their report of popular opinions 
about him is expressed as follows: “Some say he is John the Baptist, others 
that he is Elijah, others [again] Jeremiah or one of the prophets” (16:14). 
All of these possibilities were available to Matthew via Mark’s Gospel 
(8:28; cf. Luke 9:19), with the exception of the reference to Jeremiah, 
whose naming functions as Matthew’s specification or illustration of the 
formulation “one of the prophets.”” Given that this particular category 
refers, in all likelihood, to “the prophets of old” (cf. Luke 9:8), the question 
arises as to why Jeremiah has been singled out over and above any other 
prophet from Israel’s past. 

The explicit naming of Elijah in this same Matthean context has 
inevitably prompted the search for evidence of speculation in late Second 
Temple Judaism about Jeremiah’s role as an eschatological figure who, like 
Elijah, would return “at the appointed time” (Mal 3:23—24; Sir 48:10).!° 
The evidence is at best scanty, and many would say nonexistent. The 
reference in 2 Esdras (5 Ezra) to the eschatological return of both Jeremiah 
and Isaiah to help God’s people in their hour of tribulation (2:18) probably 
forms part of a compendium of Christian oracles displaying the influence of 
Matthew 16:14. More promising, but suggesting a visionary rather than 


eschatological manifestation of Jeremiah, is a section in 2 Maccabees 
(15:12—16) in which the high priest Onias appears to Judas Maccabeus in a 
dream; Onias is accompanied by another man, of “marvellous majesty and 
authority” (15:13), later identified as Jeremiah, “the prophet of God,” who 
“prays much for his people and for the holy city” (15:14). He, in turn, gives 
Judas a golden sword with which to strike down his enemies (15:16), thus 
establishing the ironic twist that the prophet normally associated with the 
destruction of Jerusalem now intercedes for its safety. The emphasis on 
intervention in a military setting for the purpose of safeguarding Jerusalem 
does, nonetheless, seem far removed from the overarching images of 
Jeremiah in Jewish tradition and of the wider context of the reference to the 
prophet in Matthew 16:14. 

For this reason, the widespread view espoused in a number of recent 
studies is that the decisive link between Jeremiah and Jesus, as far as 


Matthew is concerned, is their status as rejected, even suffering, prophets. |! 
There is extensive material relating to the persecution of Jeremiah because 
of his message, both within the Hebrew Bible (11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 
18:18-23; 20:7-18)'* and in texts like the Wisdom of Ben Sira, where 
Jeremiah’s mistreatment by the people is explicitly described as the cause of 
the destruction of Jerusalem (49:6-7; cf. Jer 1:5, 10). His image as a 
rejected prophet emerges also in the writings of Josephus (Ant. 10.90—95, 
114-115, 119-130) and especially in fragments attributed to the Jewish 
historian Eupolemus (second century BCE), which describe how King 
Jehoiakim attempted to have Jeremiah burned alive for disclosing the 
coming misfortune (Eusebius, Praep. ev. 9.39.2—5; cf. Jeremiah 36). 

The Matthean Jesus is often described as a “prophet” (13:57; 21:11, 46) 
whose suffering arises from his message of judgment, which recalls 
Jeremiah’s own suffering (in Jerusalem) as the consequence of prophetic 
testimony that centers so closely on Jerusalem and its fate (cf. Jer 23:37—39; 
24; 27). This is particularly evident in Jesus’s lament over Jerusalem (Matt 
23:37-39)—“‘the city that kills the prophets and stones those [Jeremiah?!>] 
who are sent to it’—followed by Jesus’s prediction of the temple’s 
destruction (24:1—2) resulting from his own rejection. It is noteworthy that 
Matthew alone remarks that Jesus, after Peter’s confession in Caesarea 
Philippi, begins to show his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem to suffer 
at the hands of the authorities (16:21). 


It does not necessarily follow that Matthew regards Jesus as a “second 
Jeremiah” along the lines proposed by the ninth-century Nestorian bishop 
Isho‘dad of Merv, in that both were unmarried, sanctified in their mother’s 
womb, and persecuted for their testimony. Pushing the Jeremiah-Jesus 
analogy in this direction is more than the Matthean evidence allows, 
particularly as a number of the proposed typological links can be applied to 
Matthew’s other rejected prophetic figures. John the Baptist, for example, is 
popularly regarded as a prophet (11:9; 21:26), although his challenges to 
religious practices (3:79) lead to his rejection—like that of Jeremiah and 
Elijah—by the Jewish authorities (11:6-19). And immediately before the 
account of John’s execution (14:1—12), Jesus is rejected in his hometown, 
Nazareth, prompting him to declare that prophets are not without honor 
except in their own country (13:57). This is again reminiscent of Jeremiah, 
who faces rejection by the people, even those of his own town of Anathoth 
(Jer 11:21; 12:6; cf. 29:7; 32:7-9). And so the suffering of several prophets 
—John the Baptist, Elijah, and Jeremiah—foreshadows the suffering of 
Jesus, the one who comes after them. 

The inclusion of the reference to Jeremiah as a specific example of “one 
of the prophets” (Matt 16:14) marks a transition between, first, Matthew’s 
presentation of John the Baptist and Elijah and the popular expectations of 
their return and, second, the portrayal of Jesus as developed in the second 
half of the Gospel. Jesus is greater than all the other (rejected) prophets 
because he is, in Peter’s words, “the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(16:16). He is not merely one, or even the last, in a series of prophets, but is 
presented by Matthew as the realization of Israel’s messianic hopes. This 
does not deny the prophetic features of the Matthean Jesus, but it does 
speak against a thoroughgoing Jeremiah-Jesus typology in the narrative. 

Jeremiah certainly does not function as the final and decisive component 
in Matthew’s presentation of Jesus as the one “who saves his people from 
sins and, as the risen one, ultimately wields power over heaven and 
earth.”!* It is also unclear whether the reference to Jeremiah in Matthew 
16:14 is intended to signal his profile not only as a prophet who proclaims 
judgment, but also as a prophet of hope. Signs of Jeremiah’s wider vision of 
renewal have been detected, even to the extent that the three Matthean 
references to his name are said to act as a cipher for his positive role as the 
prophet whose announcement of a new covenant inspires hope for 


restoration.!° Efforts have been made in particular to interpret Matthew’s 


account of the final commission of the risen Jesus to his disciples (28:16— 


20) through a Jeremianic covenantal lens,'° even though there is minimal 


verbal resemblance between Jeremiah’s covenantal formula, “I will be their 
God and they shall be my people” (Jer 31:33), and Jesus’s final words to 
those who are representatives of the new community, “I am with you 
always, to the end of the age” (Matt 28:20). 

That Matthew seeks to establish some important intertextual links 
between Jeremiah and Jesus seems certain, but the influence of his 
prophetic message on the Gospel’s christological (even ecclesiological) 
schema should not be overplayed. Where Matthew wants his readers and 
hearers to recognize Jeremiah’s role in the story of Jesus, the signs pointing 
to that connection are there so that they cannot be missed. But these same 
signs also act as markers giving precision to—and setting the boundaries of 
—the contours of the relationship between Jesus and Jeremiah. 


(OTHER) HINTS OF JEREMIAH IN THE CANONICAL GOSPELS 


Regardless of the fact that overt references to Jeremiah are few and far 
between in the New Testament gospels, all four of them contain a wide 
spectrum of quotations from, and varyingly transparent allusions to, his 
prophecies. Mark, for example, cites Jeremiah—among other scriptural 
resources—to highlight the lack of understanding encountered by Jesus 
during his ministry (cf. Mk 4:10-20; 8:22-26; 10:46—52).!7 In 8:18 Jesus 
criticizes the disciples for not “seeing” and “hearing” the true significance 
of his feeding of the crowds of four and five thousand: “Do you have eyes, 
and fail to see? Do you have ears, and fail to hear?” (cf. 6:52). Here Mark 
evokes the divine rebuke addressed to the rebellious “blind” and “deaf” 
people of Israel (Jer 5:21), those who “have eyes, but do not see, who have 
ears, but do not hear” (cf. also Isa 6:9-10, to which allusion is made in the 
previous verse, Mk 8:17). 

Of interest also is the phrase at the end of Jesus’s invitation in Matthew 
11:29, “Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am gentle and 
humble in heart, and you will find rest for your souls” (kai sposte 
ávánravotv tois woyaic DUdV), which is virtually identical to Jeremiah 6:16 
LXX (kai evpnoete å&yviouòv tais woyaic Dudv) and, in the absence of a 
citation formula, straddles the boundaries between an (unmarked) quotation 


and allusion. The use of “rest” (Gvdmavoic) rather than “purification” 
(LXX: ayvioudc) may be due to the influence of the Hebrew text or a 
different underlying Greek translation, although it is more likely due to 
Matthew’s redaction of Jeremiah’s words, given that it aligns the statement 


closely with Jesus’s immediately preceding words in Matthew 11:28, “And 


I will give you rest (avaro0bcw).”!® 


While there is no shortage of possible quotations and allusions to the 
prophecies of Jeremiah in the gospel narratives about Jesus and his 
teaching,!’ the most well-known case is the reference to the temple as a 
“den of robbers” in the three Synoptics accounts of the temple episode. 
After his act of clearing the temple, Jesus states: “It is written, ‘My house 
shall be a house of prayer’; but you are making it a den of robbers” (Matt 
21:13: Dusic dé ADTOV noite OANAGLOV AnoTaV; cf. Mk 11:17; Luke 19:46). 
In all three cases the first part of the statement, overtly designated as 
“written” scripture, is a citation of Isaiah 56:7 LXX, followed by a more 
paraphrastic reference to Jeremiah 7:11 LXX: “Surely my house ... has not 
become a den of robbers before you?” (uù onńoov ANnoTHv 6 oiko uov). 
One can be confident that Jesus’s prophetic critique of the temple’s current 
state is drawn directly from Jeremiah’s prophecy about its destruction (Jer 
7:8-11), as it includes the only other biblical, and figurative, occurrence of 
the phrase “den of robbers.” What is less clear is whether it should be 
classified as an allusion to Jeremiah’s oracle, or that the combined scriptural 
elements in Jesus’s declaration represent a composite citation of Jeremiah 
7:11 and Isaiah 56:7 LXX based on their shared lexical components (ò 
oikdc pov and émi[KaAgo]).2? The connection with Jeremiah’s oracle(s) of 
judgment may extend further, especially in the surrounding Markan context, 


if Jesus’s cursing of the fig tree (Mk 11:12—14, 20-21) likewise evokes 


Jeremiah’s pronouncement of Israel as a fruitless fig tree (Jer 8:13).7! 


THE LETTERS OF PAUL 
Paul’s Self-Understanding as an Apostle 


There has been considerable debate about the role played by Jeremiah in 


how Paul perceived his own apostolic role and ministry.?* A decisive text, 
in this respect, is Paul’s brief autobiographical outline at the beginning of 


his letter to the Galatians, where he notes that “God, who had set me apart 
from my mother’s womb and called me through his grace, was pleased to 
reveal his Son to me, so that I might proclaim him among the Gentiles” 
(Gal 1:15—16a). It is often argued that the language used by Paul here is 
derived entirely from the prophecies of (Second) Isaiah, where the identical 
phrase “from my mother’s womb” (x Koudiac untpóçs uov) is used by the 
Servant (Isa 49:1 LXX) to express his calling by God (kaAgiv; Isa 49:1; 
42:6; cf. Gal 1:15), and who, like Paul, is commissioned to proclaim 
salvation to the nations (Isa 42:6; 49:6; cf. Gal 1:16). Nevertheless, the 
influence of Jeremiah’s call (1:5-8) may also be detected in Paul’s self- 
description. God’s speech to the prophet, “Before I formed you in the womb 
(npò Tod ue TAGOaL oe év koii), I knew you” (Jer 1:5a LXX) may, 
admittedly, be less verbally close to Galatians 1:15 than the analogous 
reference in Isaiah 49:1. However, in conjunction with the next clause, 
“Before you came forth from the belly (kai npò tod os éedOeiv éx uńTtpac), 
I had consecrated you (nyiaxd os)” (Jer 1:5b LXX), it offers an additional, 
distinctive intertext; God’s sanctification of Jeremiah in the womb, as 
prophet to the nations, parallels Paul’s description of himself as being “set 
apart” (0 d@opioas ue) by God—a feature absent from the call of the 
Isaianic Servant.” It also belongs to the wider collective memory of 
Jeremiah in late Second Temple Judaism (cf. Sir 49:7: “for they had 
maltreated him, who even in the womb had been consecrated [iv untpa 
nyiac0n] a prophet’). 

Other features of Jeremiah’s prophetic status that lend themselves to self- 
appropriation by Paul is the emphasis on his role as one “sent” by God (Jer 
26:12, 15) and who, consequently, is able to confront false prophets 
competing with him for authority (Jer 29:8-9, 21—-32).7* This undoubtedly 
resonates with Paul’s defense of his apostolic legitimacy, directed against 
the agitators in Galatia (1:1, 7) whom he regards as presenting a different 
gospel from the one preached by him (1:6—7). Paul’s appeal to Jeremianic 
language and motifs for the purpose of self-commendation, particularly in 
response to the negative assessment he faces from his adversaries, is 
similarly attested in his Corinthian correspondence. Paul’s remark about his 
seemingly boastful claim to authority—namely, that “which the Lord gave 
for building you up (gic oikodounv) and not for tearing you down” (2 Cor 
10:8; cf. 13:10)—trecalls Jeremiah’s divinely appointed, and repeatedly 
highlighted, task “to uproot and to pull down ... to rebuild (Gvotkodopeiv) 


and to plant” (1:10 LXX; cf. also 12:14-17; 31:27-28; 45:4).*° That Paul’s 
choice of vocabulary is derived at least in part from Jeremiah is supported 
by the fact that, later in the same chapter, he explicitly cites a truncated 
version of Jeremiah 9:23 LXX to account, in proverbial fashion, for the 
legitimate foundation of his own “boasting” in comparison with that of his 
opponents: “Let the one who boasts, boast in the Lord (6 6& kavympEevoc év 
Kopio Kavyao0o)” (2 Cor 10:17).7° Paul quotes these same words in 1 
Corinthians 1:31, this time with a citation formula (“as it is written”) to 
conclude a section stating that God, in his wisdom, has chosen what is 
foolish, weak, and despised rather than the wise, strong and noble, “so that 
no one should boast before God” (1 Cor 1:29). The quotation from Jeremiah 
9:23 does, in fact, bring to the surface Paul’s much deeper engagement with 
the prophetic passage in question; the line of argument in 1 Corinthians 
1:26—31 is underpinned by the uncited part of Jeremiah 9:22—23 in which 
YHWH calls for the wise, the strong, and the rich not to boast in their own 
wisdom, power, or wealth, but rather to embrace a redefined understanding 
of boasting in terms of knowledge of the Lord. Paul’s innovation can be 
articulated as follows: “Jeremiah’s critique of wisdom, power, and wealth as 
false sources of identity that violate the covenant are re-imaged by Paul as a 
critique of wisdom, power, and wealth that impede God’s saving acts in 


Jesus Christ.”2’ 


Jeremiah’s “New Covenant” in the Letters of Paul 


In 2 Corinthians 3:2—6, Paul appeals to a different Jeremianic concept to 
bolster yet another robust self-defense of his apostolic ministry. Against 
those who appear to discredit him on the basis of his lack of credentials or 
lack of access to appropriate channels of accreditation (2 Cor 3:1), he 
vividly describes the members of the Corinthian community as themselves 
his letter of recommendation to others: they are Christ’s letter, “written not 
with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not on tablets of stone but on 
tablets of human hearts (literally, hearts of flesh)” (2 Cor 3:3). Paul then 
proceeds to explain that his apostolic competence comes from God, who 
has made him minister of a new covenant (katvijc d1a0HKN<s) to mediate the 
life-giving Spirit among the Corinthians (2 Cor 3:6).7° It is widely agreed 
that Paul’s reference to the inauguration of a new covenant, “not of letter 
but of Spirit,” echoes the well-known promise of God’s restoration of his 


people in Jeremiah 38(31):31—33 LXX: “I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel and the house of Judah .... Giving I will give my laws in 
their mind, and I will write them on their hearts, and I will become a god to 
them, and they shall become a people to me” (tr. NETS). Jeremiah 38 LXX 
refers simply to the “hearts” upon which this covenant is written, but it is 
likely that Paul introduces the theme of new covenant (2 Cor 3:3, 6) in 
combination with references in other prophetic texts to the replacement of 
hearts of stone with “hearts of flesh” and to the indwelling of the Spirit 
(especially Ezek 11:19; 36:26-27)*? as well as an allusion to the stone 
tablets of the Exodus narrative (2 Cor. 3:3; cf. Exod 31:18). The fact that 
this new covenant is characterized by Spirit rather than “letter” (ypáéuua) 
suggests that it is contrasted, “in its divine intention,”°” with the law 
engraved in letters (v ypáåuuacıv) on stone tablets to mark the 
establishment of the Mosaic covenant (2 Cor 3:7).°! Whereas the law 
promises life to those obedient to God’s commandments, Paul understands 
the new covenant as characterized by the life-giving Spirit that offers 


deliverance from sin and death through resurrection (cf. Rom 8:11).°? 

Paul’s argument in the early sections of 2 Corinthians 3 thus lays claim to 
the present fulfillment of Jeremiah’s promise of a renewed covenantal 
relationship between God and his people, a theme he links elsewhere within 
his Corinthian correspondence to the salvific significance of Christ’s death. 
In 1 Corinthians 11:25 he records the earliest extant—and probably pre- 
Pauline—version of the institution of the eucharist, in which an allusion to 
Jeremiah 31(38 LXX):31 can be detected in Jesus’s words: “This cup is the 
new covenant (ù Katvy d61a0nKn) in my blood.” It is difficult to determine 
whether Paul is here drawing directly from Jeremiah or indirectly from a 
prior tradition. Admittedly, the reference to “new covenant” in 1 
Corinthians 11:25 occurs in a quotation from earlier material, and it is 
certainly not a central element in Paul’s theology.” But it cannot be ruled 
out that the language of the preexisting tradition upon which Paul is 
dependent may already have interpreted the covenantal significance of the 
shedding of Christ’s blood in relation to the promise of a new covenant in 
Jeremiah 31.°4 

An analogous version of the first part of the cup saying in 1 Corinthians 
11:25 is attested in Luke 22:20, although its counterpart in the other 
Synoptic Gospels, “This is my blood of the covenant” (Mk 14:24; Matt 


26:28), does not include the adjective “new” in relation to “covenant.” The 
Markan/Matthean versions of Jesus’s eucharistic words are widely regarded 
as alluding to Exodus 24:8 (especially the Hebrew version), which 
describes how Moses sprinkled sacrificial blood on the people gathered at 
Sinai to establish a covenant between God and Israel: “Behold the blood of 


the covenant.’””*> It may not be necessary, however, to claim that Jeremianic 
influence is limited to the Pauline/Lukan versions alone, because the 
newness of the eschatological covenant is implied in all four texts. 
Certainly, Matthew’s addition of the phrase “for the forgiveness of sins” 
recalls the divine promise that concludes Jeremiah’s oracle, “I will 
remember their sin no more” (31:34; 1s) and, in this respect, Matthew 
may be making explicit what was already implied in earlier traditions and 
could even have been an original component of Jesus’s own proclamation: 
the eschatological covenant promised by Jeremiah is established in and 
through Jesus’s death. 


THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS 


In line with its close and wide-ranging engagement with the Jewish 
scriptures,’® the letter to the Hebrews draws extensively on Jeremiah 31 (38 
LXX):31—34 in what is undoubtedly the most elaborate theological 
reflection on the “new covenant” and its salvific significance in the New 
Testament writings.” Of the thirty-three occurrences of the term 
“covenant” in the New Testament, seventeen of them are found in the letter 
to the Hebrews and, with only two exceptions, are attested in the extended 
christological-soteriological exposition of Jesus as the high priest whose 
singular self-offering brings about perfection and the forgiveness of sins 
(Heb 7:1—10:18).*° 

The author’s first detailed exploration of “new covenant” with reference 
to Jeremiah 31(38 LXX) occurs in Hebrews 8:6-13, a section which 
initially sets up more of a contrast than comparison with the old covenant 
and its earthly institutions in order to present Jesus as the exalted high priest 
of a different (heavenly) order (Heb 8:1—5). In the only New Testament 
passage to forge a link between new covenant and priesthood,*! Jesus is 
depicted as one who has obtained a superior priestly ministry and, therefore, 


is “the mediator of a better covenant, enacted through better promises” than 
those of the Mosaic covenant (Heb 8:6). With the aid of a lengthy citation 


from Jeremiah 38:31-34 LXX**—in fact the longest scriptural quotation in 
the entire New Testament—these “better promises” are explicated in verses 
8-12 as follows:” first, they refer to the promise that God will set up a new 
covenant with Israel and Judah (Heb 8:8) because of their failure to remain 
faithful to the first covenant he established with them (Heb 8:9); second, the 
promise emphasizes that God, through this new covenant, will write his 
laws on people’s minds and hearts (Heb 8:10); and, third, in line with this 
new covenant, the sins of God’s people will effectively not be remembered 
(Heb 8:12). As is characteristic of the author’s mode of scriptural reference 


in Hebrews,” the citation from Jeremiah 38:31-34 LXX is presented as 
God’s own prophetic speech, as a word already spoken in scripture, about 
the gift he offers his people. Furthermore, the quotation is presented as 
more or less self-explanatory,*> with only one, highly enigmatic, comment 
incorporated at the end to conclude this part of the exposition: “In speaking 
of a new covenant, he has made the first one obsolete. And what is obsolete 
and growing old will soon disappear” (Heb 8:13 NRSV). While the 
statement is sometimes read in a wholly supersessionist sense as indicating 
that the first (Sinaitic) covenant has been nullified and replaced by the new 
covenant established through Christ,*° the argument is actually based on an 
“exegetical inference”:*’ if scripture speaks of a new covenant, the first one 
must be old and cannot have been blameless. Thus, for the author of 
Hebrews, the covenant of which God speaks (through Jeremiah) is 
continuous with, and yet far more than a renewal of, the first covenant 
through Moses, but the eternal character of the new covenant and its 
interiorization in people’s hearts and minds are key markers of its newness 


and superiority over the old.*® 

Up to this point, the author of Hebrews has used the Jeremianic promise 
in order to critique the old covenant and to highlight the newness of the 
second; what has not been explained is how Jesus brings about the 
soteriological effects of this new covenant, even if already anticipated in the 
final words of the citation from Jeremiah 38:34 LXX: “And I will 
remember their sins no more” (Heb 8:12). The argument that follows 
explores the “better promises” of the new covenant by placing Christ at the 
center of its discussion of the significance of the old (Heb 9:1—10) and new 


(Heb 9:11—14) sacrificial systems. In a series of pivotal statements designed 
to clarify the purpose of the citation of Jeremiah 31:31—34 in Hebrews 8, 
the author explains that it is Christ’s death as atoning sacrifice that 
establishes the new covenant (Heb 9:15-22). Hence, both the first and 
second covenants (dia8nKn) between God and his people have something in 
common with a legal will or testament (ôtaðńxn), namely, that a death is 
required for them to become valid (Heb 9:16—17). A “will?” comes into 
effect upon the testator’s death, while God’s covenant at Sinai was sealed 
by the sprinkling of the blood of animal sacrifices (Exod 24:8, quoted in 
Heb 9:20; cf. Mk 14:24; Matt 26:28); this foreshadows the superior effects 
of Christ’s once-for-all death and the necessary shedding of his own blood 
to inaugurate the new covenant and the promised “eternal inheritance” (cf. 
Heb 9:15). The close connection between covenant and blood in this part of 
the exposition is highlighted by the fact that references to “covenant” are, 
from this point forward, closely linked to Christ’s blood (Heb 10:29; 12:24; 
13:20). The author also returns to the Jeremianic new covenant in a 
concluding summary of his christological argument, this time with the aid 
of a freer citation of Jeremiah 31 (38 LXX):33—34 (Heb 10:16-17) to 
emphasize, with the final words of the quotation (“I will remember their 
sins no more”), that Christ’s sacrificial death amounts to the conclusive 
remission of sins already promised by God in scripture (Heb 10:18). 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


In stark contrast to the other New Testament texts examined in this chapter, 
the book of Revelation does not contain a single explicit quotation from the 
Jewish scriptures, and yet it is saturated with a range of complex 
configurations of scriptural words and expressions. A number of verbal and 
thematic evocations of Jeremiah’s prophecies and visions can undoubtedly 
be identified in Revelation, although they feature far less prominently in the 
text than allusions to other prophetic writings like Ezekiel, Daniel, and 


Isaiah.°° As a result, the reception of Jeremiah in the book of Revelation 


has, until recently, received little scholarly attention.>! 


One other reason for the paucity of studies on the use of Jeremiah in the 
Apocalypse of John is that it is difficult, and often unnecessary, to pin down 
scriptural elements within this apocalyptic text to a single source. Several 


examples can be adduced where Jeremianic vocabulary and motifs have 
contributed to, but are not the only resource for, Revelation’s polyvalent 
patterns of scripturally soaked imagery. For example, when the most 
frequent title for Jesus in Revelation is used for the first time, “the Lamb 
standing as though it had been slaughtered” (Rev 5:6: dpviov EoTNKOG W> 
ċoqayuévov; cf. 5:12; 13:8), several different “lambs” may be evoked, 
including the Passover lamb (Exod 12:1—20), sacrificial offerings (e.g., 
Exod 29:39; Lev 12:6), and the Isaianic Servant like a lamb led to slaughter 
(Isa 53:7). In the Septuagint, however, only Jeremiah 11:19 uses the 
identical Greek term (Gpviov, rather than mpdBatov or Gpvdc) in the 
prophet’s comparison of himself to an innocent lamb (c dpviov kakov) 
led to be slaughtered.°* By the same token, verbal echoes of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies of judgment are identifiable in several composite allusions in 
Revelation, particularly its visions of punishments and disasters. The vivid 
description of Death, the fourth horseman, as among those given authority 
over a quarter of the earth to kill with sword (v pou@aia), famine (év 
Mud), pestilence ($v Oaváto), and wild animals (Rev 6:8), recalls several 
formulaic references to these afflictions in LXX Jeremiah (see, e.g., 14:12; 
21:9; 45:2; 49:17, 22; 51:13) and in other prophetic texts (cf. Ezek 5:17; 
6:11; 12:16; 14:21). The final occurrence of this vocabulary in Jeremiah 
(51:13 LXX) refers to the triad of catastrophes (sword-famine-pestilence) in 
the same order as Revelation 6:8, even using the same term for “sword” 
(pougaia, instead of the more widely attested uayaipa). Nevertheless, the 
fact that Ezekiel 14:21 also includes “wild animals” in its list of afflictions, 


albeit in a different sequence, suggests that both Jeremiah and Ezekiel have 


contributed to the shaping of this imagery in Revelation 62> 


Single, unmistakably non-composite allusions to Jeremiah can also be 
identified in the book of Revelation. This applies to the description of the 
great star “Wormwood,” which is said to turn a third of rivers and springs 
into wormwood and to cause the death of many people (Rev 8:11). Since 
the wormwood plant has an unpleasant taste but is not deadly,>* the 
connection between wormwood and death stems directly from parallel 
references in Jeremiah to God declaring that his people will eat wormwood 
and also drink poisonous water (9:15; 23:15). The parallelism attested in 
these two Jeremianic verses prompts the author of Revelation to fuse them 
into a single vision of catastrophic judgment, one to which a third of the 


earth’s inhabitants will fall victim.’ Another striking allusion to Jeremiah 
occurs toward the end of the well-known apocalyptic vision of the beast 
from the sea (Revelation 13). The proverbial statement to be heeded by 
readers/hearers of the text, “If anyone is for captivity (ic aiyuaAmoiav), to 
captivity they will go; if anyone is to be slain with the sword (év uayaipn), 
they will be slain with the sword” (13:9-10), takes the form of a selective 
paraphrase of Jeremiah 15:2 LXX (cf. 43:11 [50:11 LXX]): “Those destined 
for the sword (sic uáyaipav), to the sword ... those destined for captivity 
(cis aixwaAwoiav), for captivity.” The additional references to pestilence 
and famine in Jeremiah’s text play no role in this new instruction to faithful 
Christian believers,’ who are rather called upon to display endurance 
amidst suffering and persecution (Rev 13:10). 

The influence of Jeremiah is most evident in the graphic apocalyptic 
description of the judgment and demise of the whore of Babylon in 
Revelation 17-18.°’ Extensive use is made in both chapters of Jeremiah’s 
oracles against the city of Babylon (Jeremiah 50-51 [27-28 LXX]). As 
elsewhere in Revelation, the author does not draw exclusively from 
Jeremiah in these two chapters, but also evokes other prophetic oracles—or 
taunt songs—against Babylon (Isa 47) and Tyre (Isa 23-24; Ezek 26-28), in 
what amounts to “a veritable tapestry of interwoven threads from a range of 
OT passages”>® to depict Rome as the embodiment of the oppressive, 
arrogant, and idolatrous harlot-city. The initial description of “Babylon, the 
great” at the beginning of the vision (Rev 17:1—6) is replete with Jeremianic 
motifs associated with the historical Babylon. The seer is invited to see the 
prostitute “seated on many waters” (Rev 17:1; cf. Jer 51:13, with reference 
to the Euphrates), a metaphorical image subsequently interpreted as 
referring to “many peoples” (Rev 17:15). In line, moreover, with the widely 
attested prophetic condemnation of idolatry through the lens of sexual 
immorality (e.g., Jer 3:1-14; 13:27; cf. Hos 4:12-18; Ezek 16:15-22), the 
description of Babylon holding a golden cup (notńpiov ypvoodv) whose 
impure wine of her fornication makes the inhabitants of the earth drunk 
(Rev 17:2, 4; cf. 14:8; 18:3) is inspired by Jeremiah 51:7 (28:7 LXX): 
“Babylon was a golden cup (notńpiov ypvoodv) in the Lord’s hand, making 
all the earth drunken” (see also Jer 25:15-17 [32:15-17 LXX)]). 


Intriguingly, the Targum of Jeremiah 51:17, like Revelation 17:4, 


transforms the golden cup into a metaphor for Babylon’s sinfulness.>” 


The vision is followed, in Revelation 18, by an angel’s announcement of 
Babylon’s judgment and downfall which, verbally, closely resembles Isaiah 
21:9, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon,” but also recalls Jeremiah 51:8, “Suddenly 
Babylon has fallen and is shattered” (Rev 18:2a; cf. 14:8; 16:19). Similarly, 
the depiction of Babylon as being inhabited by demons and wild animals in 
the aftermath of the city’s desolation (Rev 18:2b) echoes the language used 
by Jeremiah to depict not only a deserted Babylon (Jer 51:37; cf. 50:39) but 
also an empty Jerusalem (Jer 9:10-12). The call by another heavenly voice 
to flee Babylon, “my people, come out of her” (Rev 18:4), draws on a 
prominent motif in Jeremiah’s warnings to the exiles about the first Babylon 
(Jer 51:45: “Come out of her, my people!”; see also Jer 50:8; 51:6). By 
leaving the city, God’s people will be spared the judgment destined for 
Babylon because of sins “heaped high as heaven” (Rev 18:5; cf. Jer 51:9) 
and because of deeds for which the city will be doubly repaid (Rev 18:6; 
see Jer 50:29: “Repay her according to her deeds”). Indeed, the command 
by the unnamed voice that heaven and “the holy ones and apostles and 
prophets” should celebrate Babylon’s fate (Rev 18:20: “Rejoice over her 
...) is an innovatively phrased allusion to the call, in Jeremiah 51:48, for 
the heavens and earth “to shout for joy over Babylon.” In addition, after the 
heavenly speech, the seer observes a mighty angel lifting up a stone and 
throwing it into the sea, which represents a symbolically prophetic 
enactment of the sudden and definitive fall of Babylon so that it “will be 
found no more” (Rev 18:21); this undoubtedly evokes the scene in Jeremiah 
where a scroll recording the disasters to be brought against Babylon is tied 
to a stone and thrown into the Euphrates as a sign that the city will fall and 
“rise no more” (Jer 51:63—64). Revelation 17—18 ends on a similar note to 
its opening vision (Rev 17:6) by declaring that Babylon-Rome must be 
destroyed because of the blood of all those it has slaughtered on earth (Rev 
18:24; cf. Jer 51:49). These depictions of eschatological judgment 
demonstrate, in a particularly vivid and concentrated fashion, the decisive 
role played by the prophecies of Jeremiah in the ways in which the book of 
Revelation draws upon and creatively applies its rich scriptural repertoire. 


CONCLUSION 


Explicit references to the prophet Jeremiah may pale in insignificance in 
comparison with the numerous overtly signaled appeals to some of his 
prophetic counterparts in early Christian texts. Nevertheless, any attempt at 
using such criteria for measuring the influence of Jeremiah fails to capture 
the significance attached to his prophecies and visions in the development 
and articulation of key theological concepts and well-known expressions in 
the writings of the New Testament. From “den of robbers” to “new 
covenant,” from divine forgiveness of sins to prophetic oracles of judgment 
in the face of persecution, some of the most familiar ideas, motifs, and 
phrases in the New Testament display a clear indebtedness to and profound 
reflection on Jeremiah and his message. 
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CHAPTER 31 


THE PROPHET JEREMIAH IN 
ISLAMIC THOUGHT 


ROBERTO TOTTOLI 


INTRODUCTION 


THE figure of Jeremiah can be considered in Islamic religious tradition as 
belonging to the realm of minor prophetic figures. Along with major figures 
such as Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, and Jesus, other figures receive 
attention and are quoted in some passages and verses and, in other cases, 
are simply alluded to or mentioned in short verses. These passages, such as 
those relating to major prophets, are deeply marked by the Qur’anic 
narrative style. Dramatization and moral intent are the most typical traits of 
the Qur’an, which, consequently, does not give many narrative details and 
only alludes to episodes related to the prophets preceding Muhammad’s 
advent. This determines that in some cases the Qur’an is not explicit or 
completely clear about what is being referred to, and that some 
identifications, many details, and a proper narrative setting were given by 
subsequent extra-canonical literature, which added narratives to and in 
many cases drew connections between specific and named figures to brief 
and allusive Qur’anic verses. 

Materials of various origins and original Islamic re-elaboration of the 
narratives on prophets in Islamic literature as a whole have contributed to 
defining the religious biographies of the prophets. Exegesis and other 
literary genres concurred with a reconstruction of pre-Islamic history that, 
in Islamic religious vision, was mainly based upon the times from the 
creation and the prophet Adam to pre-Islamic Arabia and the advent of the 
Prophet Muhammad. In particular, the Qur’an deals mostly with the 
patriarchs and the figures of the early biblical historical books, giving less 
attention to the Israelite prophets. Figures such as Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 


Daniel, as well as Jeremiah, are not even mentioned by name in the Qur’an, 
thus evidencing how the Islamic double definition of prophets (nabi pl. 
anbiya’) and messengers (rasul pl. rusul), in strict relation to the way 
Muhammad himself was defined and perceived, connect mainly to the Old 
Testament figures such as Noah, Abraham, Moses, etc. 

In any case, the aim of giving a comprehensive description of a sacred 
past consisting of a series of religious figures and prophets who preceded 
Muhammad, and the need to explain some allusive Qur’anic verses, 
prompted traditional elaborations and later literature to also add and 
circulate Islamic motifs, as well as narrative on and theological 
considerations of figures such as Jeremiah. In this specific case, the Islamic 
elaboration on Jeremiah is deeply buried in a brief and enigmatic Qur’anic 
passage, then served by the Islamic traditional procedure to add details on 
this so as to insert him into the sequence of the historical prophecy. Given 
all this, Islamic elaborations on Jeremiah bear testimony that although he is 
not a major figure in religious lore, he constitutes one other specific 
example of how Islamic literary elaborations and genres managed previous 
biblical lore by absorbing what was already attested to in the Bible and in 
biblical literature as a whole, or even recreated narratives by adding new 
details and new meaning to such figures. 


THE QUR’AN AND JEREMIAH 


The mention in the Qur’an is a cornerstone of the later speculations and 
literary elaborations that occur in all religious literary genres, starting from 
the exegesis. It is the appearance and mention in the holy text, the word of 
God, that attests beyond any doubt that one prophet is a significant figure of 
the past, preceding Muhammad, and as such deserves further treatment by 
later traditions and discussions about these topics. The Qur’an, in this 
regard, devotes different space to the various prophets and some, as stated 
above, are mentioned and described in individual or short passages, while 
some others are not even named and are only alluded to. Jeremiah belongs 
to this last category, according to one verse (Qur 2:258), which includes 
some enigmatic details and is only later considered by exegetical tradition 
to be related to the story of a prophet named Jeremiah, and then not without 
differing solutions. Thus it can be stated that, although Jeremiah is not 


named in the Qur’an, the Islamic literature that will be discussed later 
mentions and describes a prophet that it names Jeremiah, usually 
connecting him to one Qur’anic verse. 

The Qur’anic reference that is usually considered to refer to a prophet 
named Jeremiah comes in the second chapter of the Qur’an (sura of the 
Cow), after a verse dealing with Abraham. The narrative setting of the holy 
text underlines the incidental mention of such a figure in an allusive style, 
most typical in the Qur’an, privileging moral intent rather than detailed 
historicization. Before the passage considered as alluding to Jeremiah, the 
Qur’an invites the interlocutor (e.g., Muhammad) to consider (“Hast thou 
not regarded ...”, Qur 2:258) a dispute between a man (usually identified by 
exegetes as the king Nimrod) and Abraham and, then, (to consider) what is 
quoted in the following verse: 


Or such as he who passed by a city that was fallen down upon its turrets; he said, “How shall 
God give life to this now it is dead?” So God made him die a hundred years, then He raised him 
up, saying, “How long hast thou tarried?” He said, “I have tarried a day, or part of a day.” Said 
He, “Nay: thou hast tarried a hundred years. And look at thy food and drink—it has not spoiled; 
and look at thy ass. So we would make thee a sign for the people. And look at the bones, how 
We shall set them up, and then clothe them with flesh.” So, when it was made clear to him, he 
said, “I know that God is powerful over everything.” (Qur 2:259) 


The narrative setting of the passage evidences a common template in 
Qur’anic revelation on the prophets: God directly urges Muhammad, and 
indirectly every believer, to consider a past episode to underline His 
Omnipotence and, in this specific case, how he can make whatever and 


whomever He likes die and revive.! This is achieved through allusive 
mentions and with a peculiar literary predominance of dramatic 
confrontation between characters who are most often only evoked and are 
not named or fully described. It is the moral message that is the significance 
of these references to the prophetic past, rather than the details of a story. 

Given all this, many Qur’anic passages puzzled later exegetes and even 
determined differing answers to the question of who the figures evoked and 
named were. In this case, this is the only Qur’anic verse that is considered 
to be a reference to Jeremiah, though exegetes sometimes identify the man 
in this story with other figures. A consequence of this is that the figures of 
Jeremiah and, for instance, Ezra or the mysterious al-Khidr, the alternative 
figures identified as alluded to by this verse, sometimes overlap in Islamic 
traditions. 


IDENTIFICATION AND RECOGNITION 


The Qur’anic passage raises a number of questions and prompts various 
solutions as regards the identification of the figure evoked. Western studies 
and Islamic literature have their different and proper traditions of inquiry 
for understanding what and whom is alluded to in the Qur’an. The passage 
supposedly on Jeremiah adds fuel to the discussion, given the fact that it is 
at the same time both enigmatic and rich in detail. We shall start with the 
Western interpretations of the Qur’anic passage before dealing with the 
Islamic solutions and the various names given to such a figure. Then we 
shall deal with the narratives and traditions dealing with Jeremiah in 
connection, or not, with the Qur’anic passage. 

The major Western studies dealing with patriarchs and prophets in the 
Qur’an and Islamic literature do not usually consider Qur 2:258 as alluding 
to the biblical Jeremiah. The most comprehensive study on the question to 
date is still the one by Haim Schwarzbaum, who gave a comprehensive 
analysis of the Qur’anic verse and all the main traditions and legends 
connected to it.? Schwarzbaum evidenced the folklore motifs and discussed 
those later Islamic exegetical and traditional reports that identify in 
Jeremiah the man mentioned in the Qur’an, as well as possible parallels 
with the Qur’an verses that come mainly from Jewish narratives and 
traditions, such as the story of Abimelech and other prodigious sleepers, the 
vision by Ezekiel, or the story of Honi ha-Me‘aggel which is also attested to 


in the Jerusalem Talmud. Through such a review of possible 
identifications, Schwarzbaum evidences how Western studies, whose most 
typical attitude was to draw parallels between the Qur’anic prophets and 
Jewish and Christian traditions, found such a verse a puzzle. As a matter of 
fact, the result of many identifications is that none is generally accepted and 
that, in the end, there is no connection between the Qur’anic verse and the 
Jeremiah known from Jewish and Christian traditions. The various solutions 
proposed by Schwarzbaum to the puzzle were not given in a void, but came 
after a long path of scholarly research suggesting differing solutions which 


were assembled from previous critical studies on the Qur’an starting from 


the nineteenth century in Europe.* The same attitude, reflecting the 


impossibility of reaching a precise identification, also emerges in the other 
work specifically dedicated to the Islamic Jeremiah, by Heinrich 


Schutzinger. The number of hypothetical identifications of this figure 
mentioned in the Qur’an underlines the impossibility of connecting with 


reasoned justification the evocative Qur’anic passage to any other literature 


dealing with prophets and sacred figures.’ 


As a matter of fact, the question of identification emerges as early as in 
the first Qur’an commentaries, which also include different solutions in this 
regard. The earliest comprehensive commentary we have, by Muqfatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 767), identifies such a figure in the Qur’an as Ezra (‘Uzayr b. 
Sharhiya), who is defined as one of the learned men of the Israelites.° But 
there are similarly early exegetical attestations that already identify him in 
Jeremiah.’ The early presentations of various solutions that emerges from 
the first works in exegesis of the Qur’a4n mentioned earlier are at the origin 
of further various identifications, which were all registered in the later 
encyclopedic commentaries, where the variety of interpretations has the 
function of enhancing the possible meanings of the Qur’anic word. To 
enhance such presentations, although in general exegetes indicate their 
preference, they include all those considered as historically suggested and 
plausible. The two favorite ones are those just mentioned, as finally stated 


by Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923).® Saying this, we are not concerned with all 
the interpretative identification of this verse, but simply with the figure of 
Jeremiah. What can be stated as emerging from early exegetical literature is 
that the identification with Jeremiah is an early one and the most recurring, 
along with some others. Notwithstanding the presence of variance and of 
differing opinions, this constitutes in any case a major reference and the key 
point in relation to the inclusion of a character named Jeremiah in the 
prophetic history of Islam, and as such prompting the further circulation of 
other details and stories on him. 

Among the significant details given about him by way of identification, 
both the Islamic exegetical and other literature first of all aim to clarify the 
Qur’an and add on what is given in the verse. The first question is what 
Jeremiah is named in this literature. The Arabic form of it is alternatively 
given as Armiya’, Urmiya’, or Irmiya’/Irmiya, with the most typical variant 
forms reflecting the Arabic script and common alternatives for names. 
Names at variance and unclear historical identification go hand in hand. 
This name, Jeremiah (Irmiya), is explained as the foreign, subsequently 
Arabicized, name of a prophet who lived in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, 


Alexander II, or other potentates, and he came after Isaiah in the sequence 


of prophets.’ He was from the tribe of Aaron or Levi.!° His complete name, 
including the patronymic, was Irmiya b. Halqiyya or Armiya b. Balqiyya, 
with orthographic variants that are a constant in Islamic medieval 


onomastics.'! But along with this, other later sources connected to 


exegetical explanation or devoted to the narrative enlargement of the 
biographies of these prophets may include different versions, such as in the 
major works of stories of the prophets (i.e., Qisas al-anbiya’) by al-Tha‘labi 
(d. 1035), which give different and alternative patronymics and tribal 
identifications.!* Variance is in this case a common device to give weight to 
the effort to offer readers all the possibilities carried by the Qur’anic word 
and to offer them a comprehensive description of the prophetic past. Along 
these lines is the connected question of his ultimate identity, which is 
recalled in those exegetical works that mention his name, along with the 
other different identifications given by interpreters of the Qur’an, and, 
accordingly, state that this figure was Jeremiah but that Jeremiah and the 
mysterious al-Khidr (evoked in a long Qur’anic passage, Qur 18:60-82) are 
one and the same person. !? 

It was not only the name that was concealed by the Qur’anic verses, but 
also where this took place. Exegetes had thus to answer on this, relating the 
character to a garya (town, village) as the place is quoted in the Qur’an. 
The town through which the man passed is usually identified as Jerusalem, 
which permits an immediate relation to prophetic history and complies with 
the identification with Jeremiah, but there are also different interpretations 
of this. Al-Tha‘labi displays an array of possibilities, ranging from the 
generic Holy Land to other towns and to a village in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem itself.'* Other authors and exegetes are less interested in 
displaying variance on this point and identify it with no doubt as Jerusalem, 
usually also adding Egypt (on Jeremiah in Egypt, see later discussion) as 
the place from where Jeremiah came to Jerusalem, after which the events 
described in the Qur’ān took place.!> Differing versions of this detail are 
also attested to: Syria instead of Egypt is mentioned, but they are by far a 
minority and in some cases do not exclude Jerusalem, but rather state that it 
was an unspecified town in greater Syria.'° Less frequent is the early 
attestation coming from the commentary of Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 767), 


which states that the town was somewhere close to the River Tigris.!’ The 


agreement on Jerusalem did not prevent the typical suggestions of 
alternative places—the common procedure of conveying opinions, some of 
which gave preference to other places or preserved the possibility of its 
having been an unspecified place in a larger region—to offer different 
solutions. Here the tension between the interest by some transmitters or 
authors to prompt the religious significance of specific places, typical in 
many Islamic traditions connected to sacred history, is counterbalanced by 
the identification of the Qur’anic figure with Jeremiah, a biblical figure, 
related to the Israelites and consequently preferably also connected to 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 

Exegetes were at work also in relation to the other Qur’anic details. The 
mention of a donkey, fully explained in the narrative setting that will be 
described later, also deserves attention. According to some later reports, this 
donkey, recalled to life, appears defined as “the donkey of Jeremiah” and as 
one of the animals in paradise, along with the dog of the People of the Cave 
(Qur. 18:18, 22).!8 So it is also for the figure mentioned, identified with 
Jeremiah, who is called back to life. God inflated the spirit of life first in 
Jeremiah’s eyes before the rest of the body, and it was first of all in his head 
to comply with the words of the Qur’an, “and look at the bones,” etc., i.e., 
in his sight and tongue before the rest of the body, staying in the eyes for 
thirty years. 1 

Such explanations connected to the contents of the Qur’ān and the details 
so far discussed were included and appear in larger narrative reworkings, 
which on one hand aimed to give consistency to the story of a specific 
prophet in relation to the Qur’ānic verse (see discussion later in this 
chapter). On the other hand, they followed the Islamic attitude toward this 
material, giving a comprehensive and possibly coherent setting that 
complied with the history of Israelites and, most importantly, the Islamic 
conception of prophets and prophecy. Later Islamic literature, following 
this, thus included longer stories on the vicissitudes of Jeremiah, adding 
further details and a narrative setting that complied with the vision of the 
whole, i.e., the history of the prophets preceding Muhammad. 


THE ISLAMIC NARRATIVE ON JEREMIAH 


Exegetes and authors of Islamic literature, along with the details connected 
to Jeremiah mentioned earlier, usually describe him in a longer narrative 
development that tries to make sense of the Qur’anic contents in line with 
Israelite history and the sequence of prophecy. But it is most important that 
they do this while complying with the Islamic attitude of reconstructing 
vicissitudes and lives of prophets and patriarchs underlining some specific 
narrative motifs, such as the confrontation with their peoples and with 
adversaries and preaching, which insist on direct confrontation, 
dramatization, and the most typical call to the belief in one God. The story 
of Jeremiah takes place in the period after Solomon and thus relates to the 
vicissitudes of the Israelites connected to prophets who usually are not the 
most significant figures in the Qur’an and on whom Islamic traditions and 
later literary enlargements have elaborated in terms of the relation between 
God, the prophets, and the punishment of sinful peoples. Problems of 
chronology and identification of these figures are also evident in the 
narrative setting of the story of Jeremiah, since he appears in lists of 
prophets both before the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and 
in some cases also after the deportation of the Israelites, thus explaining the 
confusion and overlap with Ezra, and also the mention, in some cases, of 
Daniel. The overlapping between the Qur’anic verses of Jeremiah and Ezra 
reflects some inconsistencies in the story of Jeremiah and his connection to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s times and the fact that the same stories can be attributed 
to different authors about different figures. From the historical point of 
view, such a comprehensive exegetical approach produces an encyclopedic 
register of exegetical opinions that competed in the first three centuries of 
Islam and that reflect variety and composition of meanings, rather than 
construction of contrasting possibilities.7° 

Along with difference in detail and variety of historical reconstruction 
and even identification, the story of Jeremiah in its narrative setting is 
connected to one main early version, which is usually attributed to Wahb b. 
Munabbih (d. ca. 710) and was then included in the lost work of 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 767). Later authors always quote these names and 
attribute to them the main motifs of the story, usually enriching it with 
details from other sources. Wahb b. Munabbih, a Yemenite of probable 


Persian descent, was a key figure in the early developments of Islamic 
literature and most of his work (no longer extant) influenced later authors, 
mainly in relation to some specific topics on which his expertise was 
renowned. One of these was biblical history, and because of this, 
Muhammad b. Ishaq quoted from him extensively. Muhammad b. Ishaq was 
a historian at the Caliphal Abbasid court and though his main works are also 
lost, his biography of Muhammad survives in later editions, and in the main 
one, attributed to Ibn Hisham, which constitutes the earliest and most 
important Islamic book on the life of Muhammad. The story of Jeremiah, as 
recollected by Wahb and then quoted by Muhammad b. Ishaq in his lost 
Mubtada’ (the “Beginning,” being the history from the creation of the 
world to Jesus), was quoted and requoted by later literature, from exegesis 
to other literary genres. Given this, the contents attested to in Islamic 
literature as a whole, in its narrative setting, became fairly stable throughout 
the ages, notwithstanding additions in detail, enlargements, or omissions 
and reduced versions according to the attitudes by one author or another.”! 
The story of Jeremiah in Islamic literature throughout the centuries is 
consequently the result of a stable broad narrative setting with a display and 
insertion of variants and details that can differ from source to source and 
that can, in any case, come from early traditions even in later authors. 

The story begins in some versions from before Jeremiah’s call as a 
prophet. Jeremiah was a servant (ghulam) of the sons of kings; a pious man 
(zahid), he was the only son of his father, who wanted him to marry. 
Jeremiah initially rejected marriage because of devotion, but later he 
obeyed his father and married a woman of high social standing, although he 
did not consummate the marriage. The story continues with Jeremiah’s 
liaisons with other women and the father becoming increasingly angry until 
Jeremiah left. He was called and inspired as a prophet only after that.?”? The 
first steps of Jeremiah as a prophet inspired by God are described in some 
sources as brought about by Jeremiah’s weakness and reluctance when 
facing the refusal of his people to believe in his message and to follow the 
message brought by his prophecy. Jeremiah confessed to Him that he felt 
weak and that when he went among his people preaching he did not know 
what to say, but God inspired him, as promised, and he spoke to them 
describing the reward and recompense of obedience and disobedience. But 
the Israelites ridiculed him and are consequently depicted (mirroring the 
attitude of the Meccan pagans facing Muhammad) as rejecting the prophet, 


attacking him and ridiculing him.” Details describing Jeremiah’s 
desperation abound: he put ash on his head and prayed on the Rock of 


Jerusalem.” The Rock appears when it is stated that he was inspired by 


God while he was there.? Jeremiah cried out and was desperate; only the 
swallow (khuttaf) helped and comforted him and because of this, God 


prohibited eating it.2° Sources insist on giving such various dramatized 
details of the dialogue between God and Jeremiah. He is accordingly 
described as a prophet with doubts and difficulties to face because of the 
arrogance of the Israelites, and needing the help of God, who inspires and 
strengthens him.” 

The bad behavior and refusal to follow him by the Israelites follow the 
line of typical Islamic narratives describing confrontation between a 
prophet and his reluctant people, which is then destined to be punished. 
Jeremiah’s relation with God is also in this case not a simple, clear-cut one. 
Some versions further suggest that God had to strongly sustain his action. 
God inspired him, telling him that he was going to destroy the Israelites by 
means of Japheth (allusion to Jer 1:14?) and Jeremiah wept, cried out, and 
tore his clothes. Then God called Jeremiah and announced that he would 
give the command to destroy them. Jeremiah rejoiced at that and informed 
the king, who was a pious man, what was going to happen because of the 


bad behavior of the Israelites.? The sources that give longer descriptions of 
the dialogue between God and Jeremiah reflect no specific trait of the 
prophet himself, but rather reaffirm the Islamic themes of the disobedience 
of people, the expected punishment, and the attempts by a prophet to 
mediate or to make them recognize the inevitability of their fate.” 
According to some versions, it is at this moment, as an instrument of 
God’s punishment, that Nebuchadnezzar enters the scene. He conquered 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. When he had conquered Jerusalem, he found 
Jeremiah in prison and freed him. Jeremiah told him his story, that he had 
been warning the Israelites but they did not believe him and went on acting 
badly. Israelites in fact went on evildoing and sinning even after God had 
given Nebuchadnezzar rule over them.?? Some versions connect the 
destruction to the immediate arrival of the Babylonian king, reflecting some 
problems in the chronology and the connection of this to the biography of 
Jeremiah and then to the contents of the Qur’anic verse on revivification. 
When Nebuchadnezzar camped around Jerusalem, Jeremiah spoke to God 


and when He told him that the Israelites had displeased Him with a terrible 
act, Jeremiah simply stated that, if so, God has to destroy them. Versions of 
this story usually describe in detail the dramatic dialogue between God and 
Jeremiah. A thunderbolt from Heaven announced the punishment while 
Jeremiah went away, wandering among wild animals. Nebuchadnezzar 


entered the town and the temple, and killed or deported the Israelites.>! The 
fate of the sinful Israelites was thus accomplished. Nebuchadnezzar overran 
and destroyed Jerusalem, and Jeremiah fled. 

The sources may include different solutions on the question to give 
coherence and bring together the arrival of Nebuchadnezzar, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, where Jeremiah went during that destruction and, above all, 
the Qur’anic verse, as well as to the theme of the resurrection and 
rebuilding of the town. Many reports explain that Jeremiah found refuge 
from the hostile behavior of the Israelites by moving to Egypt. Some 
traditions portray him in domestic life displaying the attitudes expected 
therein so as to underline that Jeremiah was rather to be reprimanded for not 
caring about the destiny of his Israelite people. After he had fled to Egypt 
and was growing plants and caring for his crops, God reproached him for 
this, inspired him and ordered him to go to Jerusalem, laying waste to 
everything and he, of course, obeyed.°? 

When Nebuchadnezzar had left the town, Jeremiah came back on his 
donkey. The narration then follows as an exegetical rendition of the 
Qur’anic verse discussed earlier. He had grape juice and figs and when he 
saw the ruins of Jerusalem, he said what is mentioned in the Qur’an. God 
cast sleep upon him after he had tied the donkey up with a rope. God 
removed his soul for a hundred years; the donkey died while the grape juice 
and figs remained beside him. After seventy years God sent an angel to the 
king of Persia, who ordered the king to rebuild the temple, Jerusalem, and 
its land. God had Nebuchadnezzar killed by a gnat that entered his brain, 
and He returned the Israelites to Jerusalem, who, over thirty years, rebuilt it 
to even better condition. God then revived first Jeremiah’s eyes and then his 
body, and the donkey, whose bones were bare, was recalled to life, the 
bones being gathered together, recovered with flesh and skin, and the blood 
restored.’ 

Narratives on the lives of the prophets and Qur’anic exegetical works 
elaborate on these themes, adding details and also enlarging the story of 
what took place. Description of this prodigious rebuilding of Jerusalem are 


given, with plenty of particulars and claiming large numbers in terms of 
those who operated and worked on it. The revivification of the body of the 
donkey and of the body of the prophet complies with the Qur’anic contents, 
and in the case of his identification with Jeremiah, connects the story to the 
previous narratives. 


JEREMIAH IN OTHER ISLAMIC TESTIMONIES 


Islamic literature and traditions also include alternative visions and 
attestations to what Jeremiah did or said. The identification and mention of 
Jeremiah in the reports we are dealing with here point to a specific 
identification with such a figure, but in some cases he emerges as a 
completely different character. In these cases, the proper “creation” of an 
alternative Jeremiah, for whatever reason, could be at the origin of this, 
along with the inclusion and attribution to Jeremiah of other lore or reports 
not originally connected to him in other religious traditions. 

Some reports that put Jeremiah, or at least a character named Jeremiah, in 
relation to Arabian Peninsula and an Arab setting belong to this line. After 
the conquest of Nebuchadnezzar, God inspired Jeremiah and Berechiah to 
go there and announce to the Arabs the advent of Muhammad, thus also 
reconnecting him and his prophecy to the advent of the Arab prophet. After 
the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah and Berechiah rode al-Buraq, 
the wonderful animal that the Prophet Muhammad would be riding during 
his night journey and ascent to Heaven, and, miraculously, in one day, they 


reached ‘Adnan and then Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan. The earth was miraculously 


folded up, and Jeremiah was also able to reach the locality of Harran.*4 


Such traditions are also given, with some further detail, in later exegetical 
works, which complied with an “Arabized” side of the story of Jeremiah, 
with the clear intention of making a connection to the Arab setting from 


where Muhammad originated.*> 

Reminiscences from the biblical book or from the Jewish and Christian 
Jeremiah character are also attested to in Islamic literature and can be 
considered as belonging to secondary attestations in relation to the figure of 
the Islamic Jeremiah. Some studies have also suggested some possible 
parallels between verses from the Qur’an and passages of the book of 


Jeremiah.*° Most significant are those scanty attestations to traditions 


describing Jeremiah as addressing God and thus recalling specific 
prerogatives of the prophet calling directly to God and asking for His help 
and support in his predication. Though it is not easy, and, indeed, not 
significant, to evidence specific and direct parallels, such a setting recalls 
more closely the biblical figure, as the passages underline the prerogatives 
of the direct connection to God. Jeremiah is mentioned as one invoking God 
directly, according to some reports attested to in the works by Ibn Abī al- 
Dunya (d. 894).?7 

References to the book of Jeremiah or to the presumed traditional 
attestations ascribed to the People of the Book (i.e., Jews and Christians, 
above all other scriptural religions) occur indifferently in Islamic literature 
and attest to a channel of communication and, at the same time, 
consideration of the authority of the literature and traditions coming from 
these other religions. So, five passages from the Book of Jeremiah are 
mentioned in early Islamic apologetic literature as prefiguring the advent of 
Muhammad.** Reminiscent of Jeremiah 1:5 is also probably a tradition in 
which it is stated that God chose him and sanctified him in the womb of his 
mother, etc.?? Otherwise, the late historiographical encyclopedia by Ibn al- 
Jawzi (d. 1201), titled al-Muntazam, maintains that, according to some of 
the People of the Book, Zarathrusta was a servant (khddim) of the 
students/followers (talamidha) of the prophet Jeremiah.*° This last 
attestation evidently connects Iranian sacred history and religions to the 
notion of People of the Book through the figure of Jeremiah, which is thus 
used for an Islamic theological question. 

Notwithstanding the parallels with Jewish and Christian reports, here, as 
in many other Islamic traditions relating to the prophets in general and to 
Jeremiah in particular, Islamic concerns and theological debates play a 
major role and reflect a specific and further evolution of these stories. In 
some cases, the figures are also evoked to serve specific regional concerns, 
such as in the case of the identifications of the tombs of these prophets, 
which were evidently used to enhance the religious significance of specific 
places. Jeremiah is also mentioned in this regard, when it is said that his 
tomb is in Alexandria, Egypt," thus returning him to the Egyptian 
environment, to which some of the larger narratives quoted previously also 
attest. 


CONCLUSION 


Though Jeremiah cannot be considered a major figure in Islamic tradition, 
his name appears in the Islamic sequence of the Israelite prophets and in 
relation to the long narratives dealing with the destruction of Jerusalem in 
connection to Nebuchadnezzar and complying with the contents of one 
Qur’anic verse. Here, as in other individual reports quoted in Islamic 
religious literature, Jeremiah evidences some aspects connected to the 
biblical figure, but in general appears as a character denoting the same 
features in the Islamic versions of the Israelite and biblical patriarchs and 
prophets. His life story, his teachings, and testimony of all this coming from 
biblical literature at large are merged and elaborated on according to 
Qur’anic and Islamic conception of prophecy, and modeled around the 
major themes of the relation of the prophet to his people, in close 
connection to the vicissitudes faced by Muhammad himself during his 
mission. Following these lines, medieval literature and the various literary 
genres involved, above all Qur’an exegesis, included substantial narratives 
that try to give historical coherence to the sequence of the prophets, 
including Jeremiah, through the elaboration of a narrative explaining his 
preaching, the destruction of Jerusalem, and his identification with the 
Qur’anic verse alluding to all this (Qur 2: 258). 
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CHAPTER 32 


THE FIGURE OF JEREMIAH IN 
THE WORK OF STEFAN ZWEIG 
AND RAINER MARIA RILKE 


RUDIGER GORNER 


IN times of existential crisis, when the sense and reality of desolation are 
rife, believers of sorts in the Judeo-Christian tradition turn to Job or indeed 
Jeremiah. They are, as it were, spiritual or fictitious incarnations of grief 
and lamentation. Their sorrow can be charged with ours, or rather, it offers 
the possibility for fellow sufferers to identify with these iconic figures of 
the Old Testament. The German proverb “Geteiltes Leid ist halbes Leid” 
suggests that shared sorrow is sorrow halved. Projecting one’s own 
sorrowful burden onto a canonic protagonist of suffering provides support, 
at least for some. It has been argued that Jeremiah, particularly in Stefan 


Zweig’s rendering of this mythological figure,' foreshadowed Christ’s 
passion, while the majority of critics regard Zweig’s drama Jeremias as the 


writer’s quintessential identification with Judaism.” One could respond to 
that with the famous Austrian phrase: “sowohl entweder als auch oder” 
(both either and or), as there is plenty of evidence that Zweig considered 
both elements as essential in the formation of his character. One important 
common but equally controversial denominator in the interpretation of the 
biblical Jeremiah and his reincarnation in Zweig’s drama is the assessment 
of his pacifism. Zweig, or so it appears at first sight, seems to have 
instrumentalized the Jeremias figure for his increasingly pacifist beliefs. 
But this argument raises the question to what extent we should regard (his) 
Jeremias as an inevitably ideological figure—be it as an advocate of 
Judaism or as an antiwar hero. 

Furthermore, the question needs to be asked whether Jeremias is 
overwhelmed by the sheer futility of his warnings and prophecies, or 


whether his belief in God and—to a certain extent—his cultural mission 
were curiously strengthened by his shattering experiences. 

Before we can get any nearer to assessing these questions and the 
psychology of Zweig’s Jeremias, we need to clarify the actual historical and 
biographical circumstances that propelled him to compose his drama 
Jeremias. When in May 1915 the first clear signs emerged from the front 
lines that the fate of the Austrian-German alliance might be sealed, with 
Italy’s joining the Entente imminent, Stefan Zweig recorded in his diary 
that he was thinking of the Jeremias tragedy that he had always intended to 
write.’ In the following he notes, somewhat paradoxically, that strangely all 
theaters continue to function and that the people do not know, or do not 
want to know, what is happening around them, namely the total collapse of 
the life they have been used to. But for Zweig’s envisaged tragedy to have 
any effect, functioning theaters were essential. But by implication he raises 
the principal question, known since the early days of Friedrich Schiller, of 
whether tragedy can be subsumed under “theatrical entertainment” and why 
it could be an appropriate response to the horrific circumstances of war 
even though it generates, quite perversely, “pleasure,” too. 

During the following months the external and internal drama and turmoil 
seemed to have converged and resulted in Jeremias gradually gaining 
shape. The diary refers to the maturing of the play, and yet Zweig admits 
that he cannot find the strength to complete it (T, 177). News about the war 
seems to paralyze him, knowing that even so-called victories cause heavy 
losses, with no end in sight. Even though Zweig must have made 
considerable progress with his play by the end of 1915, he records in his 
diary under the date January 7, 1916: “Ich erlebe den Jeremias! Dass ich ihn 
nur schreiben könnte!” (Jeremias is alive in me. If only I could write him 
down. T, 244). This is about as far as the diary takes us into the actual 
creative process that will result in what Zweig called “eine dramatische 
Dichtung in neun Bildern” (a dramatic poem in nine pictures).* 

Several times in the diary Zweig reflects on the painful dichotomy within 
the simultaneity of knowing about utter destruction and the presence of 
sublime art when he attended a performance of Beethoven’s late string 
quartet in E flat major op. 127 with its soothing Adagio section.’ 

Arguably, Zweig attempted to create a comparable effect with his drama. 
In the midst of the disastrous slaughtering and despair of the First World 
War, he wanted his Jeremias to speak for the sufferers and to be the voice of 


utter sincerity in a language void of any cheap rhetoric. His Jeremias is a 
vocal advocate of the painful truth about the state of being. The artfulness 
of his language supports his ability to say what nobody wants to see. His 
warnings and lamentations expose what others prefer to camouflage. He is a 
believer in the divinity of truth, taking a moral stance, which Zweig seemed 
to have derived from his early encounters with Nietzschean thought. To a 
certain extent, Zweig’s Jeremias is a relative of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, 
with whom he shares not only prophetic insights, but also a concern for 
distinct forms of expression. In another strong Nietzschean vein, Zweig 
suggests that the truth about human existence is only bearable through its 
artistic rendering. 

Like his first drama 7Jersites, written a decade earlier, Jeremias examines 
the possibility of peaceful action in a world used to warfare. But this 
intention is coupled with the attempt to position Judaism as a remedy 
against the explosiveness of nationalism. In letters written to Martin Buber 


at that time, Zweig described Judaism as a “permanent revolt against 


reality” and, given its transnational dimension, an alternative to national 


self-determination and nationalist frenzy. Being Jewish meant to him, then, 
“absolute freedom to dwell between nations” and the privilege of regarding 
the entire world as one’s “host.”’ 

Zweig’s prophet Jeremias is a highly complex character traumatized by 
his own visions and tortured by his dreams. He seems at odds with reality 
and even describes himself as a “fool at the mercy of my own delusions” (J, 
15: “... oh Qual und Marter der Träume ... Sinn und Widersinn im Betruge 
... ich Narr, ich Narr meines Wahns!’’). The relationship between Jeremiah 
and his (nameless) mother is one of the most moving aspects of this poetic 
drama; her raison d’étre is to be the mother of a prophet, even to the point 
of dreaming her son’s dreams until she realizes that they were the most 
genuine “reality” in his (and her) life. Jeremiah refers to his mother as his 
“lover,” while she believes she is “breathing him through her senses” (J, 85: 
“... meine Sinne eratmen dich ...”). This is not to suggest an incestuous 
relationship, but rather the closest possible spiritual affinity between mother 
and son, one expressed in physical metaphors. 

This said, any form of physical passion is lost on Zweig’s Jeremias, who 
regards himself as an instrument of divine pronouncements. He feels a 
stranger in his own home, which is painful for his mother to observe. In 
turn, “she feels how death is growing within” herself, comparing it to a 


“shadowy clock whose hands are about to complete full circle” (J, 88: “Ich 
fühls: der Tod ist wach in mir! / Und wie in einer Schattenuhr / Der 
schwarze Zeiger Strich um Strich / Wandaufwarts schiebt und riindet sich 
...). Ultimately, it is the prophet’s mother who, in her mind, sees the fall of 
Jerusalem. At this stage, her son is not ready to adopt this vision, but he 
understands that he has to leave the “sunken world of his mother” behind. 

Later, the main problem for the king of Judah and his people is whether 
someone who appears to be a demented prophet can be taken seriously at 
all. Jeremias comes across as an unorthodox prophet who proclaims 
decidedly dogmatic ideas. He warns of the destruction of the temple and 
Jerusalem as a punishment of the people of Judah, who have set up in the 
streets of Jerusalem altars “to burn incense to Baal.” Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of Babylon, attempts to estrange Jeremias from his rival, the king of 
Judah, and appoints him court magician. But, eventually, all attention is 
focused on the prophet’s “pure spirit,” which enables him to lead the people 
of Judah back to self-enlightenment and prepare them for the inevitable. He 
asks them not to look backward, but instead into the future. “Those who 
prefer to rest,” he says, “have a homeland. But the entire world belongs to 
those who know how to migrate” (J, 185: “Die verweilen, / Haben die 
Heimat, / Doch die wander, / Haben die Welt!’’) 

The most significant moment in this play is when the people of Jerusalem 
leave their city and the prophet abandons his elevated position, his very 
individualism, and loses himself in the vast crowds of emigrating Jews. The 
way in which Zweig describes this moment (in 1917!) now reads like a 
premonition or eerie prophecy of what European Jewry was to be subjected 
to only some two decades later: 


Their emigration resembled the solemn celebration of an act of sacrifice. None of them pushed 
forward, none stayed behind; row after row passed by without any hurry and disappeared [ ... ] 
It seemed as if an infinity emerged from darkness and entered the space beyond. (J, 188: “... ihr 
Ausziehen hat die ernste Feierlichkeit einer Opferhandlung. Keiner drangt sich vor, keiner bleibt 
zurück, ohne Eile und Hast schreiten die Reihen dahin und schwinden im Vorbeigehen ... und es 
ist, als ginge eine Unendlichkeit hier aus dem Dunkel in die Ferne.”’) 


One hears the murmur of voices, knowing that one of them is the prophet 
Jeremiah’s, though now he has nothing more to say. But by succumbing to 
their destiny, the people of Judah, as some of the Chaldéans remarked, 
radiate a peculiar strength. These Jews are literally going into the world; 


this is Zweig’s very message—that by doing so they immunize themselves 
against the bacteria called “nationalism.” 

From Zweig’s point of view, it was no contradiction that only a few 
months prior to writing Jeremiah, which celebrated the moral victory of 
emigrating Jews over the soldiers of Babel, he published an essay on The 
Tower of Babel in which he praised the edifice for the ambition it 
symbolized—what is humanly possible if all peoples work together toward 
a common goal. Biblical myth has it that the multitude of languages spoken 
by those who wanted to stretch themselves to limitlessness ultimately 
destroyed this ambition. George Steiner famously argued, however, that it is 
precisely this plurality of linguistic abilities, with its richness of expression, 
which should be seen as the real legacy of this enterprise. In a sense, 
Zweig suggested something similar. The act of creation, no matter which 
language it occurs in, needs to prevail; according to Zweig, it would 
stimulate peaceful competition. Zweig saw Europe as a Babylonian ruin 
that was waiting to be restored or rebuilt. 

Zweig’s Jeremias is not only an impressive document of the author’s 
increasingly pacifist stance in the midst of a world war, but it also expresses 
his own struggle with his Jewish identity. Furthermore, it explores the 
significance of religious thought in a secular world dominated by power 
politics. This was an idea rarely found in Zweig’s ceuvre. Until Jeremias, art 
had adopted the place of a quasi-religious belief in his works. Kunstreligion 
was, by and large, the object of Zweig’s creed. However, it appears that 
Jeremias’s fate as a testimony of a genuine believer in God seemed to have 
reminded Zweig of the ancient foundations of Humanism. 

Zweig later remarked that all those who silently suffered hardship during 
the war will find their anguish expressed in Jeremias, and he added, in a 
letter written to Hermann Bahr, that this play was his “escape” and 
“confession box.”” But there is little trace of any “escapism” on Zweig’s 
part when it came to assessing the realities of the war, at least after the first 
couple of months. For it is striking just how precisely, if not 
“prophetically,” Zweig predicted the increase of anti-Semitism as a result of 
the war while working on Jeremias.!° 

Zweig’s character drama is also an essay on the confrontation of values, 
twisting of words, and the emergence of ambiguities. The question whether 
the Jeremiah of this drama develops at all, or whether his character traits are 
set from the very beginning, is part of this character study presented by 


Zweig in the shape of nine “pictures.” They represent nine perspectives, 
with changing points of view about what is “real.” One key feature of this 
drama and its pronounced perspectivism is the way in which Jeremias and 
the other main protagonists deal with deception, or alleged “truths” that 
constitute the precarious “reality” for Jerusalem during the eleven months 
of its siege (598/597 BCE) by the king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar II. 

Zweig’s drama shows how alleged delusion can turn into reason, 
suspicions and assumptions into facts, and divine intervention into turmoil. 
“Lord ... it is hard to be your messenger!” (“Gott ... es ist hart, dein Bote 
zu sein!”’; J, 95), Jeremias exclaims at the end of the fifth and most moving 
scene, the final encounter between the cursed prophet and his dying mother. 
As noted, she is not granted a proper name in the play, as her raison d’étre 
rests exclusively with her son Jeremias. This scene encapsulates some of the 
main motifs in this play, as mentioned earlier. Homecoming and expulsion, 
the power of dreams, delusion and self-deception, as well as the 
confrontation with the devastating truth, condition this scene. Given its 
structural and thematic centrality in the play, this “picture” requires careful 
analysis. 

As the first scene had already indicated, the complex mother-son 
relationship is crucial to the understanding of Jeremias’s character and 
indeed the nature of this play. There would be little point in comparing this 


relationship to Zweig’s own with his mother, Ida Zweig.'! If anything, her 
serenity was in stark contrast to the anguished nature of Jeremias’s mother. 
Not even Ida’s occasional flare-up of temper, not least caused by her 
hearing disability, resemble anything we learn about the mother in Zweig’s 
play. Her rage is of a different kind, and her hearing remarkably sharp. 

The mother in Zweig’s play possesses, or rather is possessed by, strong 
Zionist convictions. One of her creeds is the invincibility of Jerusalem. She 
is convinced that the people of Judah are the chosen ones, and therefore 
God would not do anything to harm them. When, in the opening scene, 
aptly termed “The Awakening of the Prophet,” her own son reveals to her 
that the voice of God had, in his dream, told him about the pending 
destruction of Jerusalem, her reaction of incredulity and dismay anticipates 
what Jeremias will come up against in confrontation with others over his 
prophecies. To be sure, the mother curses, denounces, and expels him from 
her house. In this opening scene there is a rare ironic moment—charged, 
however, with tragic undertones—when Jeremias realizes that the voice he 


had heard and believed to have been that of God was in fact that of his 
mother, who had called his name three times. 

There is a moment in the first scene when Jeremias replies to his 
mother’s aside that there was “a little wind” that had swirled around the 
roof. In characteristic fashion, he exaggerates this sound into a “powerful 
rushing” that indicated terror over the city of Jerusalem. Zweig then lets 
him fall into a register strongly reminiscent of Goethe’s ballad Der 
Erlkonig, except now it is the mother (unlike in Goethe’s famous poem, the 
father) to whom Jeremiah turns in anguish: “Mutter! Mutter! Horst du es 
nicht” (Mother! Mother! Can’t you hear it [J, 17] as opposed to: “My father, 
my father, and do you not hear / What the Elf-king quietly promises me?’’) 
In Goethe’s ballad the child is about to be violated by the Erlkonig, with 
fatal consequences, while Zweig’s Jeremias is badly haunted by his 
prophetic dreams bordering on insanity. Finally, the mother will cut off her 
only son, with severe psychological effects for both. 

This is the situation when we enter the fifth scene, which sees Jeremias’s 
mother dying, surrounded by her servant and a female relative. On her 
deathbed she appears to be fantasizing about the return of her son, thought 
to be impossible by the others and ascribed by them to the old lady’s 
waning faculties. But when she realizes what she had already sensed, that 
Jeremias was really present, one of the most touching scenes of 
(re-)encounter in Zweig’s works unfolds. We learn the obvious, namely that 
the mother had suffered badly from her banning Jeremias from her home. 
Jeremias, in turn, realizes that his estrangement from his home has become 
irreversible. His mother now represents to him an irretrievably “lost world” 
(J, 86). 

In aesthetic terms, this re-encounter between mother and son (the latter’s 
attempted homecoming is his mother’s dreamlike self-fulfilled prophecy) 
contains an intriguing moment. Holding Jeremias in her arms, the mother 
speaks to him by striking up a song. This act represents more than her 
merely bewailing a deplorable state of affairs. With a “strange but beatific” 
expression in her eyes, she basically introduces her son to the expressive 
register of the lament. Her parting gift to Jeremias is this lament, sung even 
with an expression of serene blissfulness in her eyes (J, 86). But this 
renewed companionship between mother and son—one of the most 
poetically tender passages in Zweig’s works—is short-lived, for it is based 
on Jeremias’s desperate attempt to conceal from his mother that her beloved 


Jerusalem is under siege. He even pretends that he has ceased to dream of 
the perils for this holy city, believed by his mother to be invincible and 
eternal. It is only when she actually spells out again that the city of David 
would never fall that Jeremias haltingly repeats her words, prompting her 
suspicion. Furthermore, we read that his mother’s words, when repeated on 
his lips, make them quiver and sound like a question. The mother’s 
certainty is cast into doubt simply by Jeremias’s way of expressing them. 

The sense of drama is heightened when one of their relatives, Jochebed, 
and the aged servant Achab, who are in attendance, press Jeremias to keep 
deceiving his mother, as they fear that knowing the real truth, the imminent 
strangulation of Zion, would kill her. But the mother herself becomes 
increasingly agitated in her suspicion that her son’s premonitions were 
correct, and Jerusalem lost. Even though Jochebed and Achab beseech 
Jeremias to comfort his mother and ease her strain through pretending that 
she is mistaken in her assumptions, he is incapable of doing so. It is only 
over her dead body that he will confirm his belief in Jerusalem’s eternity 
and that his dreams were a lie. This, in turn, is now held against him, and he 
will be banned from his home forever. 

Tragic turns and twists at a personal, if not intimate, level condition this 
entire fifth scene. Truth and deception, love and curse, as well as the status 
of dreams, in the human psyche are all intertwined in this section that 
foreshadows the turmoil to come. The devaluation of moral values is the 
order of the moment, and Jeremias’s credibility remains at stake. At the end 
of this scene, he finds himself being accused of having misguided young 
Baruch and having committed high treason by weakening Jerusalem’s 
resilience through his apocalyptic prophecies against the order of King 
Zedekiah, even before their proper encounter in the following scene. 

This scene sees first of all Baruch, Jeremias’s disciple, defending his 
master against Zedekiah’s accusations. He has become a double messenger, 
or rather a go-between for Nebuchadnezzar and the king of Zion. He is to 
convey to the enemy king that Zedekiah will neither abdicate nor surrender 
and hands over Jerusalem to the Chaldéans for the sake of peace. This 
occurs before Zedekiah releases Jeremias temporarily from his dungeon to 
give him advice. The self-assurance of the imprisoned prophet takes the 
king aback and he eventually succumbs to Jeremias’s charisma to the point 
that he will finally ask his prisoner to give him his blessings. But before this 
happens, both are engaged in a rather fierce exchange of words surrounding 


the question whether Zedekiah should surrender and accept 
Nebuchadnezzar’s ultimatum after all, thus avoiding unspeakable 
bloodshed. 

The seventh scene demonstrates the desperation and fickleness of the 
people. Sheer hunger and the realization that they have been tricked by their 
leaders into believing that all will end well drive them to the point of 
despair and frenzy. They remember Jeremiah demanding his release from 
prison. When he appears, the crowds first promote him from prophet to 
saint, but when they realize that his sole allegiance 1s with God and not with 
them, they are soon ready to denounce him. He expresses his faith in God in 
eight paradoxical statements on his unconditional obedience to the divine 
ruler (for instance, “I will kiss the scourge that crushes me,” J, 141), which 
can be seen as juxtapositions to his laments, showing his resolve and 
strength of will. But the people see these statements as signs of his growing 
madness and readiness to pray for the enemy. Suddenly Jeremias is no 
longer perceived as a redeemer but as a traitor who needs to be crucified. 
Scene seven provides the most frequent references to Jeremias being a 
precursor to Jesus, but they should be seen in the context of his overall 
development. As seen before, one major difference between Zweig’s 
Jeremias and the Christ figure of the Evangelists is that the latter famously 
denounces his mother (“Woman, what have I to do with thee?”; John 2:4). 
Zweig’s stage directions in the crowd scene amount to an exercise in mass 
psychology governed by panic and anguish, and fueled by false 
information. Zweig portrays them as victims of their own wavering or 
swaying emotions, singled out by Jeremias as the main reason for his 
determination to listen to God and not to them. This attitude, however, casts 
doubt on Jeremias’s humanism and raises the question whether his pacifism 
is not masking his rather dogmatic religiousness, bordering on rigid 
orthodoxy. 

The penultimate scene, too, is conditioned by Jeremias’s more or less 
inner contradictions of the harshest kind. It is the day after the fall of 
Jerusalem. Survivors of Nebuchadnezzar’s onslaught are hiding in a vault 
with Jeremias in their midst. Again, Zweig’s stage direction is both subtle 
and demonstrative: Jeremias’s “silence is lying like an erratic bloc in the 
swaying murmurs and conflicting talks” (J, 144). What we first get from the 
heartbroken prophet, once challenged by some of the others, is a barrage of 
accusations directed against God, which comes as a surprise given his 


previous attitude of unconditional commitment to God’s will. In an act of 
utter blasphemy, he now curses God, accusing him of having abused and 
turned him into a mere mouthpiece of his divine will. Jeremias feels 
betrayed by God, or so it seems. We hear from him more than mere laments. 
In fact, he claims that God has abandoned his chosen people and has 
disappeared (it is the deus absconditus syndrome that speaks when he 
exclaims: “Nirgends, nirgends ist er!”—he is nowhere, nowhere!; J. 152). 
Moreover, he questions his faith, which turns him in the eyes of his fellows 
into an outcast. It is only when confronted with an envoy from 
Nebuchadnezzar, who offers him unheard-of privileges, that Jeremias 
regains his faith and he vows to stop lamenting and cursing. From now on, 
he only wants to bless his people in the name of God (J, 167). But, once 
again, he puts himself into an elevated position in relation to his folks, 
precisely the kind of thing that constituted some of the reasons why he 
rejected God at the beginning of this scene: God had deluded him and made 
him indulge in sheer vanity (J, 156). 

The final scene exposes what could be termed the “theology of 
invisibility,” paradoxically perceived by the enemies of the Jewish people, 
too. When watching the Jews emigrating from Jerusalem in an orderly 
fashion, apparently calm and even ritually chanting, the Chaldéan soldiers 
remark that the Jews’ secret must be their belief in the Invisible. 
Interestingly, Jeremiah will also become invisible at the end. The stage 
direction stipulates that he should become absorbed by the crowds (of) his 
fellow emigrants (J, 190). Moreover, the Chaldéans even have the last word 
in Zweig’s play. One of them concludes: “Man kann das Unsichtbare nicht 
besiegen! Man kann Menschen töten, aber nicht den Gott, der in ihnen lebt. 
Man kann ein Volk bezwingen, doch nie seinen Geist.” (The invisible is 
invincible. One can kill humans but not the God who is in them. One can 
overcome a people but never its spirit.) Recognizing the mental and moral 
strength of the defeated, the Chaldéans realize just how problematic their 
own purely physical victory is. 

In this play Zweig turns Jeremiah’s inclination to lament into his ability 
to reconcile himself and his people with their fate. He can now convince his 
people that they should, like himself, love their hardship as a sign from 
YHWH. Zweig’s Jeremias can eventually abandon his self-doubt and devote 
himself to helping build up the strength the inner strength of his suffering 
fellow emigrants. As problematic as this seems if viewed against the 


backdrop of the Shoa, it suggests the putting into practice of the 
Nietzschean principle amor fati, love thy fate. 

Aesthetically speaking, this final scene is significant, as it literally shows 
how the lonesome voice of Jeremias enters into the voices of many and, in 
turn, how from individual voices the choruses emerge, as one of the stage 
directions suggests (J, 176). Even though these choruses celebrate the 
presence of the spiritual, their undertones are political, too, as they manifest 
collective resilience. 

Though without reference to Zweig, the Austrian composer Ernst Krenek 
realized in his Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae (1941) this striking interplay 
of solo voice and chorus, including double choirs. All emphasis in this 
composition is on the rhythmical figures, as in modal chanting. Musically, 
the intriguing feature is a modal arrangement of the twelve-tone row 
including consonances. He then breaks the row into two six-tone groups 
complementing each other. By applying the principle of rotation, the first 
note of the hexachord is placed at the end, and new six-tone groups emerge, 
suggesting the reconstitution of the original twelve-tone row. To a certain 
extent this resembles almost exactly the structure and interplay of the solo 
and chorus segments in the final scene of Zweig’s play. 

To a certain extent this composition was a late, but—given the tragic 
circumstances in 1941—timely response to Ferdinand Hiller’s large-scale 
oratorio Die Zerstorung Jerusalems, composed exactly a century before 
(1841). Its forty-seven sections also form individual segments or groups, 
creating both a circular effect and the impression of particular sequences, as 
was highlighted in an anonymous review of the time, which appeared in 
Robert Schumann’s famous periodical Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.'* 

Zweig’s Jeremias is fully aware of the existential sacrifice his people 
have to endure for the sake of peace. According to him, their freedom can 
only be in, and with, God. In genuine pacifist spirit, the highest form of 
coexistence is avoiding lethal conflict. Nevertheless, confrontational 
discourses should not be avoided, as long as they stay within the boundaries 
of verbal exchanges. 

To a certain extent, Rainer Maria Rilke’s poem “Jeremia,” written in 
August 1907 as part of Der Neuen Gedichte Anderer Teil, can be seen as a 
precursor of Zweig’s character. Zweig was intimately familiar with Rilke’s 
Neue Gedichte, as evidenced by his review of the book in 1908.13 
Interestingly, in his review he singled out the often “harsh tone” in the Old 


Testament, which is now no longer too harsh for the distinctly melodious 


poet Rilke.!* This can be read as a direct reference to the poems on prophets 
in this collection and to “Jeremia” in particular, for it is in this poem that 
Rilke uses the first-person singular, turning it into the only rôle poem within 


the group of texts devoted to prophets.! And in “Jeremia” Rilke applies 
this very “harshness” of the biblical tone with striking immediacy. Small 
wonder that Zweig was to present Rilke with his Jeremias drama in 1917, 


inscribing the words: “Rainer Maria Rilke / dies Buch aus dem Dunkel der 


Zeit / und des Herzens/ Stefan Zweig.”!® 


Somewhat surprisingly—save with a few notable exceptions—this poem 
has been bypassed in research on Rilke in general and on the Neue Gedichte 
in particular. But together with poems like “Josuas Landtag,” “Ein 
Prophet,” “Samuels Erscheinung vor Saul,” “Tröstung des Elia,” and, 
finally, “Saul unter den Propheten,” Rilke’s “Jeremia” represents an 
intriguing prophetic turn in this major contribution to modernism in 


poetry!’ 
Rilke’s poem reads as follows: 
Jeremia 


Einmal war ich weich wie früher Weizen, 

doch, du Rasender, du hast vermocht, 

mir das hingehaltne Herz zu reizen, 

daß es jetzt wie eines Löwen kocht. 

Welchen Mund hast du mir zugemutet, 

damals, da ich fast ein Knabe war: 

eine Wunde wurde er: nun blutet 

aus ihm Unglücksjahr um Unglücksjahr. 

Täglich tönte ich von neuen Nöten, 

die du, Unersättlicher, ersannst, 

und sie konnten mir den Mund nicht töten; 

sieh du zu, wie du ihn stillen kannst, 

wenn, die wir zerstoBen und zerstören, 

erst verloren sind in der Gefahr: 

denn dann will ich in den Trümmerhaufen 

endlich meine Stimme wiederhören, 

die von Anfang an ein Heulen war.!® 

(“Jeremia. Once I was soft like early wheat, / but you, raging one, you managed / to challenge my 
heart offered to you / and now it boils like that of a lion. // What kind of mouth have you tasked me 
with / then, when I was a mere boy: / it turned into a wound / from which one year of misfortune is 
bleeding after the other. // I resounded daily from new hardship / worked out by you insatiable one. / 
And they could not kill off my mouth. / Now you look how you can quieten it / when we who are 
crushing and destroying / are finally lost in danger; / for then I want to hear in the heap / of rubble my 
own voice, / which was a howling from the beginning on.” My transl.) 


Rilke’s Jeremia reproaches the “raging” God for having exposed him to the 
tallest possible order: he had to become YHWH’s mouthpiece at the expense 
of developing a will of his own. Only one expression of will is granted to 
him at the end of the poem, namely to hear his own voice again, possibly, if 
not most likely, distorted as it resonates in a heap of rubble. 

To a certain extent the poem speaks of a development, but a circular one, 
as it ends with a reference to the beginning. A sense of unsatisfactory self- 
containment prevails, for it appears that no external influences other than 
God’s imposed will affected this Jeremiah. Still, the first line suggests that 
originally at least there was a certain softness that conditioned the future 
prophet. At any rate, this initial perspective is surprising, and it is by and 
large maintained throughout the entire poem: there is nothing prophetic 
about the way in which Rilke’s Jeremia speaks. In fact, the poem resembles 
an inner monologue determined by recollection and reflection. One might 
regard this as paradox, given Jeremia’s status. But one could also see this 
perspective as a consequential complement to the register of prediction 
usually associated with a prophet. 

At any rate, Rilke’s poem, more so than Zweig’s drama, puts a question 
mark behind the notion that the poet, too, can act as a poeta vates, or seer. 
There is nothing prophetic about Rilke’s Jeremiah, even though he cannot 
stop himself from pronouncing disaster. But this pronouncement is not a 
prophecy, but rather an enforcement of what God had planted in him in 
terms of predictions. The poem offers a strange dialectics of temporalities: 
What will happen in the future, in terms of hardship and misfortune, sheds 
light on what had happened in the past. The prophet’s perception of the 
Here and Now no longer creates a constellation that suggests its continuing 
productivity in the future. In fact, what the prophet himself perceives is 
neither here nor there; it has become irrelevant compared to what he needs 
to spell out on behalf of God, to whom he is compelled to lend his voice. 
Rilke’s Jeremia pronounces nothing but dystopias, of which he grows weary 
and tired. He had sacrificed his self-determination for the sake of becoming 
the mouthpiece of the Higher Being. The misery he announces or predicts 
has made him miserable himself. Rilke’s poem presents Jeremia as a 
thoroughly disillusioned character, void of his own initiative, except his 
negative ambition to hear his own ruinous howling resonating from the 
depth of the ruins he had predicted in the first place. 


Different from the other prophets referred to in Rilke’s Neue Gedichte, 
Jeremiah is able to reflect his position and raison d’étre, realizing that his 
identity depends on what is said through him. Or to put it differently, he 
finds it difficult if not impossible to identify a voice of his own. It is only in 
this poem—that is, by the grace of the poet—that he can speak for himself. 
For the duration or length of the poem, Rilke’s Jeremia can assert himself 
and experience his own subjectivity. But even if the prophet takes center 
stage, he remains a marginal figure. As we have seen, in Zweig’s drama this 
is epitomized by the fact that this Jeremia will eventually disappear in the 
crowds of emigrants. This suggests that prophets in literary renderings 
embody liminality.!? They are figures on the margins of society—and 
consciousness. The saying, “A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country,” rings only too true in both Rilke’s and Zweig’s texts. But “truth” 
in this context requires further qualification. In Rilke’s poem and Zweig’s 
drama, Jeremia offers truths about himself, coupled with a truthful prophecy 
only in Zweig’s text. But even with Zweig, one gains the distinct 
impression that Jeremia’s revelations about himself are almost more 
important that his own prophecies about the fate of Jerusalem. To a certain 
extent they are self-fulfilling, but not so in Rilke’s poem. Here, they have 
turned into a task God has to accomplish, namely to silence the prophet 
who is suffering from the perpetuity with which he is forced to make his 
predictions. In this case, “truth” refers to the conditions of prophetic 
utterances. 

In Rilke’s and Zweig’s reading and rendering of their prophetic 
protagonist, Jeremia comes across as a borderline figure. He resists 
integration almost ex officio. This attitude he retains in the case of Rilke’s 
poem, only to find himself in Zweig’s drama eventually absorbed by his 
own prophecy. Whether in both cases the self-fulfilling prophecies turn into 
the prophet’s self-fulfillment remains an open question—more painfully, 
and perhaps poignantly, put in Rilke’s poem than in Zweig’s drama. 
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CHAPTER 33 


JEREMIAH INTERPRETATION 
IN SUBALTERN CONTEXT 


BUNGISHABAKU KATHO 


INTRODUCTION 


MODERN Jeremiah study is constantly troubled, (dis)placed, and given new 
directions and even new meanings (Diamond and Stulman, 2011). 
Consequently, many ordinary Jeremiah readers find themselves somehow 
destabilized because of the complexity of current Jeremiah interpretations. 
Even specialists have difficulty traversing this terrain. Moreover, Blomberg 
(2001, 168) might be right when he says “one of the biggest weaknesses of 
contemporary evangelical biblical studies is the captivity of the scholars 
engaged in these studies to Western middle-class and upper-middle-class 
lifestyles.” 

One characteristic of such specialized and privatized reading is that it 
often does not listen to the church or to contemporary challenges facing 
society. It primarily targets those in the academy who are used to its 
language, while failing to confront the crucial socioeconomic, ethical, and 
spiritual dilemmas of our age. Echoing Craig Blomberg’s sentiments, 
Carolyn J. Sharp (2011) observes in her critique of Troubling Jeremiah 
(Diamond, O’Connor, Stulman, 1999) that even this innovative work is 
governed by “northern-hemisphere males with far too little participation by 
women scholars, scholars of color, and scholars from the global South.” I 
would add that the greatest weakness of current Jeremiah scholarship is its 
lack of sensitivity to voices from other parts of the world, from the church, 
and from the ordinary reader. 

I experienced this kind of isolationism in scholarship in November 2014, 
during my first participation in the Society of Biblical Literature (SBL) 
meeting in San Diego, California. I found myself in a very interesting group 


with three well-known North American scholars. As the date for the 
meeting drew near, I realized that those who had invited me grew 
increasingly doubtful about the way my paper would be received by the 
audience. One of them kept warning me that SBL scholars are “not 
friendly” and that I must be very careful with my presentation. I did not 
understand exactly what that meant, but I suspected she wanted to say, 
“someone from Africa might not meet the ‘high’ standards of an American 
audience with its specialists in the book of Jeremiah.” The fear was that I 
might present an “uncritical” (i.e., non-Western) paper, telling some 
antiquarian stories unacceptable to those who had come to listen to some of 
the most distinguished scholars in the field. Like the draw for the football 
teams going to the final tournament, I had the sensation that fate had put me 
in a very difficult group. Yet, my paper was exactly trying to demonstrate 
that many of these Western scholars sometimes miss the mark in their first- 
world readings of the book of Jeremiah. 

It is true that Jeremiah contains complex and sophisticated materials. 
What is more, these materials stand at a distance from us—regardless of our 
context—and make it difficult for current readers to understand the message 
and bridge the gap. Many modern Jeremiah scholars refuse to go beyond 
this complexity (e.g., the composition of the book of Jeremiah, the relation 
of the Masoretic Text [MT] to the Septuagint [LXX], the Deuteronomic 
edition of Jeremiah, the feminist imagery in Jeremiah [Allen 2008, Carroll 
2008]). 

This chapter contends, along with many other scholars, like W. 
Brueggemann (1997, 1998, 2006, 2007), T. Polk (1984), and R. E. 
Clements (1988), that once the complexity of the book is acknowledged and 
addressed, much of the text sounds as though it had been written by a 
prophet of our own time. In other words, whoever spends time carefully 
reading Jeremiah will be surprised by its contemporaneity. 

Through two specific passages, this chapter will demonstrate that the 
book of Jeremiah can be read in both the academy and the contemporary 
context, including the church. I will attempt to recognize the complexity of 
these texts, the need for a serious academic study, and at the same time 
engage the contemporary situation. 

It is worth noting that when Western scholars read Jeremiah in context, it 
is often a context of power, of the United States as the superpower of our 
time. Almost by default, these scholars read Jeremiah from above. Even 


Brueggemann (2007, 194-195) compares the destruction of Jerusalem in 
the sixth-century BCE, around which the book of Jeremiah pivots, to the 
crisis of 9/11 in US society. He sees the two events as representing the 
undoing of US exceptionalism, the notion that the United States by the 
providence of God is not subject to the laws of history as is every other 
nation-state. He argues that the same sense of exceptionalism operated in 
ancient Jerusalem, under the aegis of kings and temple, to claim that 
Jerusalem was immune to the vagaries of history. His conclusion is that the 
586 BCE destruction of Jerusalem made the continuation of that illusion in 
ancient Israel impossible. In the same way, the crisis of 9/11 also constitutes 
a recognition that US exceptionalism is broken; that is why the disaster 
became so acute for those who practice the ideology of the United States as 
a privileged superpower. 

My reading of Jeremiah is also determined by my context; however, it is 
not the context of a superpower but that of “subalternity,” that is, the 
context of the disempowerment, failed leadership, war, famine, 
displacement, HIV/AIDS, injustice, poverty, and most recently Ebola. I 
read Jeremiah from below, from the perspective of a continent in need of 
liberation. 

The Bible itself seems to have been written in this context of the struggle 
for liberation of the suffering people. Throughout the Scripture, this 
liberation is both spiritual and physical, individual and collective. This is 
why many ideas that might seem foreign to most Western minds would 
appear readily comprehensible in African contexts. For example, from an 
African perspective, it is easy to understand the struggle of Jeremiah in the 
ever-worsening situation of his nation due to the lack of security, justice, 
and peace. The prophet’s warnings about the danger of corruption, 
economic dishonesty, and oppressive and religious hypocrisy ring true with 
many in my continent. 


READING JEREMIAH IN AFRICA 


The book of Jeremiah recounts the crisis of the last days of Judah. This 
crisis culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem, its temple and the 
deportation of its people to Babylon in 587 Bce. The burning of the temple 
and its city, the end of Davidic dynasty, and the exile marked the end of 


Judah as an independent nation. Thus, with the 587 BCE events, almost all 
the old symbol systems of Israel as a chosen nation were rendered useless. 

Beyond simply narrating these painful events, the book of Jeremiah is a 
meditation/reflection on the downfall of Judah as a nation, and why this 
calamity befell God’s elected people. There is no doubt that this was a time 
of profound doubt. Practically all of the old institutions had failed. Was a 
future possible? If so, what kind of future would be possible for a people 
that claimed a unique relationship with YHWH, the Almighty God, but who 
had been apparently defeated by Babylonian deities? On another level, the 
book narrates the struggle of Jeremiah to save the beloved but stubborn 
people of Judah from national extinction. Morgan (1931, 10) quotes M. 
Moorehead, who describes the atmosphere in Judah during the time of 
Jeremiah’s ministry in the following words: 


It was Jeremiah’s lot to prophecy at a time when all things in Judah were rushing down to the 
final and mournful catastrophe; when political excitement was at its height; when the worst 
passions swayed the various parties, and the most fatal counsels prevailed. It was his to stand in 
the way over which his nation was rushing headlong to destruction; to make a heroic effort to 
arrest it, and to turn it back; and to fail, and be compelled to step to one side and see his own 
people, whom he loved with tenderness of a woman, plunge over the precipice into the wide, 
weltering ruin. 


This quotation aptly captures the heart of Jeremiah’s ministry and 
struggle. But it also pushes us to ask: what was the cause of this 
catastrophic situation in Judah? To repeat Jeremiah’s own words: “why is 
the land ruined and laid waste like a wilderness, so that no one passes 
through? (Jer 9:12; 13:22; 14:19; 16:10). This was the fundamental question 
the prophet was addressing in his book. Most people during the time of 
Jeremiah would answer this question by arguing that it was the result of the 
struggle between Egypt and Babylon, the two superpowers of that time, in 
their imperial ambitions and expansionism. It is obvious that in the book of 
Jeremiah, Babylon plays a more direct and central role in the judgment and 
the destruction of Judah. But Jeremiah would explain the situation in a 
different way; he understood the disaster to be caused by the failure of 
Judah to keep the covenant with YHWH. This explanation of the disaster is 
rooted in the nature of the God-Israel relationship. Thus, the book is a 
complex mixture of social, political, economic, military, and religious 
events, culminating in one major event: the end of Judah as an independent 
entity. 


The two realities that Jeremiah confronted, then, are the covenantal 
failure of Jerusalem to be obedient and faithful to YHWH and the threatening 
expansionism of Babylon. For many people today, not unlike the 
contemporaries of Jeremiah, this theological claim of Judah’s unfaithfulness 
and the political-military reality seems to have no clear connection. But this 
is precisely how prophetic faith works in the Old Testament. 

It would be a mistake, however, to place the two realities at the same 
level. While Jeremiah recognizes the massive geopolitical role played by 
Babylon in the downfall of Judah, he clearly subordinates it to the 
intentions of YHWH. YHWH did not give Nebuchadnezzar a blank check to 
act against Judah as he wanted. His action was strictly measured, limited, 
and under the authority of YHWH. He was assigned a particular task and in a 
stated time period: to punish the people of Judah for breaking the covenant 
with YHWH. Unfortunately, Nebuchadnezzar failed to show mercy during his 
brutal attack against the people of YHWH. As a result, defiant Babylon too 
would be punished (see Jeremiah 50-51). 

Reading this text from the subaltern context leads to the conclusion that 
by the time Judah was destroyed, it might have already become what we 
call today a failed or dysfunctional state, that is, a state that has ceased to 
operate in accordance with accepted norms. For the case of Judah, these 
norms were stipulated in the covenant between YHWH and his people. 

In this corridor of Judah’s corrupted power, Jeremiah’s voice was 
unwelcome. He constantly clashed with the religious and_ political 
leadership of his nation. The prophet Jeremiah, as YHWH’s faithful partner, 
was a troublesome presence, a constant reminder that even royal power is 
derivative and ephemeral. The man from Anathoth kept reminding his 
contemporaries that YHWH’s kingship is primarily concerned with concrete 
rehabilitative practice toward the needy, and for that reason, he watches 
over each of the people’s steps. Every royal act has consequences for the 
nation’s political, social, spiritual, and economic life. This was particularly 
true for Judah, called by YHWH to serve as an example of leadership for 
other nations. Therefore, the kings of Judah always knew that leadership is 
more than human strategizing and maneuvering for power. Leadership is 
about listening to God’s voice and establishing justice. Leaders who try to 
manipulate and rule by a calculated power end in failure. 

Read in this perspective, the book of Jeremiah resonates with most of us 
living in Third World countries. As we will show in the following two case 


studies, our suffering and failures are not fortuitous as we might think; they 
are not the consequence of a cursed continent, as some would say. Our 
suffering and failure come from bad leadership and how we live as citizens 
of our respective nations. There is, however, another important lesson from 
the life of the prophet from Anathoth: each nation and each generation 
needs their own Jeremiah, someone called by God to remain faithful despite 
all the hardships arising from living under corrupt leadership, someone who 
can shine in the darkness as a living reminder to the establishment that there 
is an ultimate judge of the universe. This Jeremiah can be a person, a group 
of people, or an institution talking directly to the people in power and 
working to transform thought, culture, sensibility, morality, and spiritual 
imagination. 


IDOLATRY: ISRAEL’S GREATEST SIN 


In tracing the entire history of Israel, it appears clearly that its downfall was 
due to idolatry more than to any other sin. The second chapter of Jeremiah, 
which functions in the entire book as a hypotext, that is, a text that serves as 
the source from which the entire book of Jeremiah is constructed, confirms 
this destructive force of idolatry in Judah. 

For example, verse five starts with a rhetorical question from YHWH to his 
people: “What wrong did your fathers find in me, that they wandered far 
from me?” The Hebrew word here translated by “wrong” or “fault,” 
“injustice” is ‘evel. When used as a verb, ‘eve/ means to act wrongly or 
unjustly. It is evil in a moral sense; it is the opposite of tsadik (good 
behavior, righteousness, covenantal kindness, justice). 

Thus, the question in verse 5 asks the descendants of Jacob and the clans 
of Israel whether they have found some weaknesses in YHWH that might 
have forced them to abandon him. If we consider the biblical image of 
YHWH as husband and Israel as wife (Jer 3—4; Is. 54:5), this text recalls 
Deuteronomy 24:1, which speaks of a husband abandoning his wife for 
some indecency in her. However, in Israel, the wife was not allowed to 
divorce her husband (Deut 24:1). Thus, Israel’s decision to divorce YHWH as 
highlighted in this text is against the Torah; it is against nature. Yet, this is 
the tragic story of YHWH and his beloved people in the book of Jeremiah and 
in much of the prophetic corpus. Though the prophet Jeremiah does not 


respond to the allegation against God’s failure to care for his people, it is 
clear that there was no fault in YHwH. The fathers had to bear the blame 
because they were the ones who walked away from YHWH and led the whole 
nation in repetitive rebellion against him that ended up in the exile. 

To “walk away” (from God) comes from the verb rachaqg, which means 
“to be or become distant, be removed or remove oneself, withdraw, make 
distant, walk away, go far away.” “To walk away from YHWH” in this 
specific passage means to go after YHWH’s rivals, that is, to follow other 
gods (idols) in order to serve them. In secular treaties of the day, a vassal 
who rebelled against his master and went after other rulers renounced 
allegiance to the overlord. This 1s probably what Jeremiah accuses the 
people of Israel of doing to YHWH. 

In the verb rachag (to walk away) we find the heart of Judah’s problem 
as a chosen people, a nation, and a community. This “walking away” from 
YHWH has myriad sociopolitical and spiritual implications. Above all, it 
means to distance oneself from the center of life and from the true vision 
for the well-being of the community. This “walking away” leads to a loss of 
direction for the nation and estrangement from the source of human worth. 
This “walking away’—this act of self-interest—captures the essence of 
Jeremiah’s understanding of the prophetic indictment. And from this 
passage we can begin to understand the reason for the debacles of the nation 
which culminated in exile. The contextualization of this reading of Jeremiah 
can also help us to understand where we are as a global community 
concerning issues of peace, justice, and inequality. It might also speak to 
“walking away” from humanity’s command to steward our global planet. 

Finally, this distancing from God implies a profound sense of autonomy, 
a rejection of divine commandments for the primacy of self-interest. With 
this autonomy, Israel loses its identity since its very existence could not be 
explained apart from YHWH’s calling, blessing, and protection (Gen 12:1-3; 
Exod 20:1-17). As Brueggemann noted (1997, 414), “there was a time 
when Israel did not exist. Israel came to exist because of the decisive, 
initiatory action of Yahweh.” The brazen act of autonomy, therefore, 
threatens Israel’s essence and leads to the spiritual death of its leadership 
(represented by the fathers in v. 5). 

Once the leadership of Israel has distanced itself from God, the nation 
follows suit and faces injustice, corruption, poverty, and death. From our 
experience in Africa, we might argue that leadership in our context has 


become like an empty vessel that has lost direction. Instead of relying on 
the true source of life, it trusts in pseudo-experts like false prophets (Jer 
23:9—40; 26:7-15; 28:1-17), fortunetellers, praise singers, prominent witch 
doctors, a world collection of magicians, diviners, and even religious 
leaders, who are governed by self-interest. 

When God’s presence is removed from leadership, someone, or 
something, replaces it. This can be a cult figure (e.g., a dictator), a system, 
or a doctrine (e.g., communism, socialism, capitalism, Mobutism, or 
Nkrumaism). This is what has been happening in some parts of Africa. For 
many leaders in Africa, especially during the period immediately following 
independence, to become president or king was to become a demi-god to 
whom every knee must bow and whose praises every tongue must sing. 
There was too much self-glorification on the continent because our leaders 
thought of themselves as absolute with unchallenged power. This might also 
shed light on the current situation in some African countries where people 
continue to walk in darkness: darkness of war, hatred, ignorance, genocide, 
poverty, corruption, and tribalism. In one way or another, this might have 
been the problem of the people of Judah, too, when they distanced 
themselves from YHWH. In both Israel and Africa, this darkness symbolizes 
the loss of direction from God, the center of life and the source of true 
power. 

For Jeremiah, by turning away from YHWH, the fathers walked after hevel 
(Jer 2:5b). Hevel means “vapor” (Isa. 57:13; Prov. 13:11; 21:6; and Ps. 
144:4), “vanity, nothingness, nonsense, deceit, —senselessness, 
worthlessness.” It is easy to perceive a close association between vanity and 
idols in this passage. For the prophet, idols are vanity because they turn 
Judah away from its primary vision. Consequently, the people of YHWH 
become a “useless” community and end up in exile. Many African dictators 
illustrate this deterioration: they end their lives miserably in exile or in 
prisons: Idi Amin of Uganda, Mobutu of Zaire (DR Congo), Mubarak of 
Egypt, Blaise Compaoré of Burkina Faso, and Jean-Bedel-Bokasa of 
Central African Republic. Their lives are branded by their excessive pride in 
or admiration of their own appearance or achievements, conceit, narcissism, 
self-admiration, and self-regard, that is, vanity and idolatry. At one point in 
time, some of these leaders thought of themselves as the demi-gods, giving 
themselves titles like marshal (Mobutu), emperor (Jean-Bedel-Bokasa), his 


excellency-president for life-field marshal (Idi Amin Dada), etc. And their 
people ended up in poverty, abandoned, hungry, and at war. 

With these examples taken from Africa, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the use of hevel (worthlessness) in this passage and in connection with 
Israel/Judah as a community is not to be understood in abstract terms. It 
must be closely linked to concrete situations of social injustice, corruption, 
poverty, division, fear, and uncertainty. In other words, in the book of 
Jeremiah, there is a correlation between knowledge/fear of God, social 
justice, and peace on the one hand, and idolatry/worthlessness, war, and 
exile on the other (5:1—9, 27-28; 7:5-7; 9:23—24; 21:12-14; 22:1-5, 13, 
16-17; 23:5-6). 

Consequently, the practice of idolatry in Judah threatened not only the 
missiological function of the nation by obscuring the worship of YHwH, the 
true and living God, and by skewing the just social shape of the nation, but 
also the very life of Judah as a nation. And what was true for Judah during 
the time of Jeremiah is true for many countries in Africa today. 

Verse 6 elaborates on how the nation came to be caught up in this 
idolatry. For Jeremiah, the failure of the Israelites was a consequence of the 
loss of spiritual memory, an abandonment of their history with YHWH. The 
prophet accuses his people of failing to ask the crucial question, “Where is 
YHWH?” This accusation is repeated twice in verses 6 and 8, which shows its 
importance in the passage. The question “Where is YHWH?” is used with 
two participles “to bring up” and “to bring in.” With clear reference to 
Egypt and Canaan, the question invokes a constant possibility of YHWH’s 
acts of rescue in the promised land, where YHWH “brought in” the people of 
Israel after “bringing them up” from Egypt and through the desert. In this 
sense, the question “Where is YHWH?” can be understood as the constant cry 
of Israelites to YHWH for help during times of need and crisis, as they did in 
the desert when they were coming from Egypt, and in the land when they 
were threatened by enemies. Unfortunately, this cry ceased during the time 
of Jeremiah, likely because the Israelites had found ways to solve their own 
problems without YHWH. And such is the case today for us in Africa: It is 
not difficult to see how abandoning God has led to idols, witchcrafts, 
diviners, and magicians. Sometimes, however, the mantra “God is in 
control” is used to deny complicity/actions/inactions in another expression 
of disbelief. 


THE GOOD AND BAD FIGS: READING JEREMIAH 24 


The historical context of this passage suggests that the vision and the oracle 
in chapter 24 are directed to the last king of Judah (Zedekiah) and his 
people. The messenger formula in verse 5b introduces the passage, which 
concerns the significance of the figs mentioned in verses 1-3. Jeremiah 
declares that there are two kinds of figs: the very good ones and the very 
bad ones. The following questions will guide this analysis: Who are the 
good (and bad) figs? Why are they good (and others bad)? What is YHWH’s 
plan for the good figs? What does he think about the bad ones, and why? 
Finally, what lessons can we learn both in the church and in Africa from this 
vision? 

The first issue in the passage is the identity of the good figs. Verse 5b 
clearly states that they are the exiles from Judah, whom YHWH has sent 
away to the land of the Chaldeans. Almost all commentators acknowledge 
that this passage is referring to the first deportation of 597 BcE. The book of 
2 Kings 24:8-17 records that after the death of Jehoiakim, his eighteen- 
year-old son, Jehoiakin, became king over Judah but reigned only for three 
months before being deported to Babylon. The queen mother, Jehoiakin’s 
advisers, nobles, and officials were also deported with the young king. 
Jeremiah 24:1 adds that Judean smiths and artisans were also among the 
deportees. For the king of Babylon, the rationale behind this deportation 
was most probably economic and political. Economically, the Babylonian 
king wanted to take advantage of the skill of the Judeans who would now 
be under his power. Politically, he might have hoped that with the removal 
of the upper echelons of Judean society, the troubling rebellions in Judah 
would end. 

Historically in Africa, during times of war, while common people die in 
great numbers because of the lack of protection, the enemy targets the 
elites, the powerful, and the rich, who are the architects of the society. It is 
for this reason that the elites flee to foreign lands, or go into hiding. In 
ancient Judah the elites did not flee but were taken by force—as prisoners 
—to live in Babylon as servants. In both cases, however, those who are 
taken (or who flee) are members of the upper class, whereas those who 
remain on the land are generally the poor, who are either ignored by the 
enemy (the case of Judah), or lack the means to relocate beyond the borders 
(as is usually the case in Africa). In Africa, as was the case in Judah, the 


politicians who stay behind and are willing to cooperate with the invaders 
are often left in charge of the country by the enemy, to serve as puppets for 
the foreigners. 

However, the situation has changed more recently in Africa. Of growing 
concern in Africa are militia-centered conflicts. Rarely are their political 
agendas articulated or sought. Militias are sometimes organized by the 
elites/rich/powerful, but more often by disaffected mid-level soldiers. The 
“rules and reasons” of conflict are, in many cases, fluid and unstable. 
Indeed, battle lines are often unclear and there is little hope of reasonable 
settlement. Multiple parties are involved with multiple interests in 
continuing the conflicts (thugs, profiteers). The conflict involves, when 
determinable, (1) land; (2) identity (ethnicity and religion); (3) loyalty and 
access to power; and (4) control of natural resources. The contemporary 
weapons of war include (1) hunger (control of food becomes the means of 
choice to impose submission); (2) terror (to demoralize and/or control 
through fear and intimidation; (3) civilian vulnerability (the ratio of civilian 
to military casualties has reversed in the last 100 years—1/9 to 9/1); (4) 
gender violence (including mutilation and rape); (5) fear, intimidation, 
ethnocide; (6) children as combatants and support personnel; and (7) 
displacement of populations. Thus, the elites are no longer the only target of 
the enemy. Actually, poor people are by far more vulnerable than the rich in 
the current situation of conflicts in Africa. We find these poor people 
packed in huge refugee camps in countries like Somalia, South Soudan, 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, Burundi, Central African Republic, and 
elsewhere. 

The second issue of the text, and perhaps the most important, concerns 
the evaluation of the two groups. Why are the deportees considered good, 
and those who remain in Jerusalem/Judah viewed as evil? How are we to 
understand this stance? 

One common explanation is that this claim served as a corrective to the 
flawed understanding of the people who were left in Jerusalem following 
the exile of 597 BCE, who regarded themselves as blessed and perceived the 
exiles as those under divine judgment. This misguided theology may have 
been promoted by false prophets who taught the Jerusalem survivors that 
with the punishment of the deportees, YHWH’s wrath over Jerusalem was 
over and their divine deliverance was imminent. Prophets could have 
supported this message of hope with Isaiah’s earlier oracle that God would 


deliver besieged Judeans from the threat of Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Jerusalem during the time of King Hezekiah (Isaiah 36-37). 

It is also worth noting that those who remained in the land after the first 
deportation had strong anti-Babylonian sentiments, eventually mounting 
rebellions against Babylon. These sentiments were encouraged by 
Zedekiah, a Babylonian appointee, who was unwilling to heed YHWH’s 
demand to submit to Babylon as announced through the prophet Jeremiah. 
Instead, this ineffective Judean leader listened to his pro-Egyptian advisors 
who encouraged insurrection against Nebuchadnezzar. Such a stance, 
condemned by Jeremiah, arose from within the political elites, who 
remained in Jerusalem after the 597 BcE deportation. 

Thus, in Jeremiah 24:4—7, the prophet was not dealing with the poor or 
innocent, but likely with members of the political elite who had escaped the 
first deportation and who were engaged in anti-Babylonian alliances and 
counter-alliances against YHWH’s will. One would think that in light of the 
disaster of 597 BCE and the deportation of Jehoiakin and his team, the 
Judean leadership would have accepted Babylonian rule, as Jeremiah 
insisted, but it was not the case. 


National Crisis and the Role of the Leader 


The book of Jeremiah pays much attention to the persona of Zedekiah, who 
is described as a weak and fearful leader (Jer. 38:19), unable to stand up to 
his nobles (Jer 38:5) and to make decisions that could have saved the 
nation. At one point, Zedekiah seemed inclined to heed YHWH’s word by 
privately meeting the prophet Jeremiah after releasing him from prison (Jer 
37:17-21; 38:7-28). Unfortunately, the king feared his pro-Egyptian 
advisers, who led him into opening revolt against Babylon (Jer 38:5). 
Zedekiah’s nobles clearly had divided loyalties; some supported his rule, 
while others opposed it. Moreover, some in Jerusalem regarded Zedekiah’s 
nephew, Jehoiakin (now in Babylon) as the legitimate king. And Jehoiakin 
enjoyed the support of a number of prophets who predicted his imminent 
return to his throne (Jeremiah 28). There are some suggestions that even the 
Babylonians viewed Jehoiakin as the legitimate king of Judah (Bright 1984, 
328). On the other hand, there would have been in Jerusalem those who had 
benefited from the deportation of their countrymen by taking over lands and 
properties, and who would not have been happy to see Jehoiakin and the 
deportees return to Jerusalem. According to Bright, this last group 


“apparently began to attach dynastic hopes to Zedekiah” (Jer 23:5), to 
discourage hopes for the speedy return of the deportees, to oppose 
friendship with Babylon, and to seek an alliance with Egypt, thinking that 
by so doing, they could resist a Babylonian assault on Jerusalem. At a 
minimum, one must say that the political situation in Jerusalem during the 
reign of Zedekiah was at best convoluted. 

From the preceding paragraphs, it becomes clear that the death of Judah 
as a nation was, in part, the result of a failure of leadership. Zedekiah was a 
weak and confused king, with little moral authority. We see others deciding 
for him and forcing him to act against his will and against YHWH. 
Zedekiah’s flawed leadership becomes all the more apparent when the 
king’s collaborators returned the prophet Jeremiah to prison (Jer 38:1—6) 
after he had released him (Jer 37:17—21). King Zedekiah is reported telling 
his officials concerning the arrest and torture of Jeremiah (Jer 38:5): “He is 
in your hands [ ... | the king can do nothing to oppose you” (my emphasis). 
One then can legitimately ask, “Who really had sway and moral authority in 
Judah’s final days?” Zedekiah’s admission reveals the seriously 
dysfunctional national system of leadership, with a king incapable of 
standing for righteousness and opposing violence against an innocent 
citizen, and a harmful ideology promoted by a cabal of politicians. The 
uncontrolled religious-nationalist fanaticism that was prevalent in Jerusalem 
finally paralyzed Zedekiah and his team from making the right decision to 
save the nation. 

Today, political scientists would characterize Judah under Zedekiah as a 
collapsed state. Although Judah’s executive leadership was supposed to 
operate under divine guidance, it was Zedekiah’s responsibility and his 
alone, as Jeremiah kept reminding him, to save the nation (Jer 38:14—22). 
Unfortunately, Zedekiah was never able to muster the courage to do so. 
Consequently, he is a tragic example of failed moral leadership. More 
precisely, the power vacuum created by his moral indecision led to the 
demise of Jerusalem. Again, from our African context, we have important 
lessons of leadership to learn from the life of Zedekiah. 


Power Vacuums in African Leadership: Two Case Studies 


In light of Zedekiah’s failed leadership, I would like to speak to power 
vacuums for us in Africa. In politics, a power vacuum, literally “devoid of 
power,” refers to a situation when a government or a head of state has no 


clear central authority because a contingency obstructs the exercise of true 
power. Let me suggest two examples from the African context of such 
massive disruptions, resulting from a power vacuum. 


Zimbabwe and the Oldest President in the World 


During the last years of his presidency, President Mugabe of Zimbabwe was 
no longer able to rule his country, due to his advanced age. He was often 
reported as napping through committee sessions and other political events. 
By the time he was in his nineties, he was increasingly senile and could 
only contribute to the misery of Zimbabwe by nurturing a culture of 
nepotism and abuse of human rights, which led to utter chaos. As in 
Jerusalem during the time of Zedekiah, those surrounding him were content 
with the situation because it afforded them the opportunity to maintain their 
power arrangements. 

Grace, Mugabe’s wife, became one of those who was actually leading the 
nation. Although her plans ultimately failed, she was trying to position 
herself to become the next president after her aging husband. In the Zanu- 
PF Party Congress in December 2014, Mugabe was on stage, delivering a 
speech, when his wife passed him a handwritten note, ordering him off the 
podium. Mugabe then read aloud the note from his wife and publicly made 
the following comment: “My wife has written a note; she says I’m talking 
too much. That’s how I am treated even at home, so I must listen.” Mugabe 
stopped talking immediately and left the stage for Grace (Taylor 2015). 

The consequences of this power vacuum in Zimbabwe were enormous. 
There were constant plots against the regime as everyone was expecting the 
president to die at any moment. The failure to designate a successor in his 
party made this situation worse. It was clear that Grace benefited from this 
power vacuum. Any designated successor would be a threat to her dream to 
become the next president. The chaos made the chaotic economic situation 
even worse, and although a new leader finally emerged, it is impossible to 
guess what the country’s future may be. 


Mobutu and His Four Generals 


During the last years of Mobutu’s reign, most Zairians (now Congolese) 
were asking the same question: was Mobutu still in control of Congo’s 
destiny? Wrong (2000, 255) insightfully describes how four generals in 


particular (Nzimbi, Baramoto, Eluki, and Mavua) took over after Mobutu 
had retreated to Gbadolite, his native village. In 1991, when the prime 
minister elected by the National Conference appointed new officials, the 
“Inseparable Four Generals” were angered by his failure to consult them 
over who should head the Central Bank and the key state enterprises, all 
sources of their illicit income. They then decided to send troops and tanks to 
surround the offices, preventing the newly appointed chief executives from 
reaching their offices. When Mobutu was told what was happening, he 
summoned the four generals: “Either you free up those offices or I resign” 
(Wrong, 2000, 255). It was an unexpected, pitifully weak reaction from a 
supposedly strong dictator like Mobutu. He could at least have threatened to 
dismiss his generals as he had consistently done in the past. But it was clear 
that the very people whom he trusted had managed to take over, and that 
power had now shifted from Mobutu to his generals, who were ravaging the 
nation for their own enrichment. One of Mobutu’s sons recalled how these 
four generals were actually happy that Mobutu had left Kinshasa. He 
remembered how they would come and force the president to sign decrees, 
naming their preferred candidates as heads of enterprises. In Gbadolite, 
Mobutu was spending his days outdoors, focusing his attention on clan 
disputes, village problems, and handing out cash presents. He had simply 
ceased to rule his country and had become a tribal chief. It was this power 
vacuum that hindered any attempt to reconstruct the nation during the last 
years of Mobutu, since top military officials and other leading politicians 
were busy filling their accounts (after the president himself had done the 
same for years) and preventing any attempt to form a new, responsible 
government. 


CONCLUSION 


The book of Jeremiah can be read in the academy, in the church, by 
ordinary readers, and for individual devotion. The objective of this chapter 
is to demonstrate the possibility of reading the complex book of Jeremiah 
by the church and the ordinary reader in the context of poverty, suffering, 
and corruption, especially in Africa. Several challenges confront such a 
reading. The first is to liberate the interpretation of the book of Jeremiah 
from the fortress of the academy for a larger audience that occupies a 


variety of religious and sociopolitical contexts. The second challenge is to 
acknowledge the valuable work of the academy in the interpretation of the 
book of Jeremiah and interpret it for ordinary readers. To meet these two 
challenges without giving in to ease or ideological shortcomings can be a 
real tour de force and many, especially in independent churches in Africa, 
have succumbed to simplistic construals that exploit the biblical text as a 
pretext for their own agendas. Thus, as much as we need experts who 
interpret Jeremiah in their fortresses, we also need theologians capable of 
re-reading this book with theological intentionality in order to show to 
contemporary readers that God is still active in the history of our life, 
nation, church, and family. 
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CHAPTER 34 


MARY CHILTON CALLAWAY 


ARTISTS in every age have portrayed Jeremiah as a man of their own time, 
while also presenting him as an ancient, inscrutable prophet. From the 
earliest known representation, in a third-century CE synagogue fresco, to the 
twenty-first-century statue carved from local stone by a sculptor in 
Zimbabwe, representations of Jeremiah have simultaneously challenged 
viewers with the alterity of antiquity and reflected their own spiritual 
experiences. Each fashions the prophet with an enigmatic persona born of 
suffering and alarming intimacy with God, yet with some quality, distinctive 
to each age, marking him as a contemporary of the viewer. These culturally 
specific aspects often became part of the received artistic tradition and 
shaped Jeremiah’s visual identity in later centuries. Exploring images of the 
prophet across eras can help us understand the complexities of our own 
readings of the prophet by providing insight into what Gadamer called our 
“historically effected consciousness.”! Artistic representations of Jeremiah 
across centuries make apparent the accumulation of historically contingent 
visual tropes that gradually became timeless aspects of the prophet. 
Chronological study of these images as both embodiments of received 
artistic tradition and expressions of a particular cultural context can 
illuminate the complex processes that have shaped the way we imagine 
Jeremiah now. The story of Jeremiah in art can, in other words, help us 
understand ourselves, as well as the enigmatic prophet who slips between the 
centuries. 


JEREMIAH AS JEW AND AS CHRISTIAN IN ANTIQUITY 


The two renowned portraits of Jeremiah in antiquity, one Jewish and one 
Christian, present him with remarkably similar artistic conventions yet 
radically different identities. In both he stands facing the viewer, wearing a 


Roman toga and identical sandals, holding an open scroll. The Jewish 
Jeremiah is a young man with brown hair and well-trimmed beard, while the 
Christian one has white hair and beard, and a head surrounded by a golden 
nimbus. In the ancient synagogue at Dura-Europos, the wall painting of 
Jeremiah (Figure 34.1) flanks the niche holding the Torah, and is adjacent to 
scenes from the Ark narrative of I Samuel 4—6. This location highlights the 
veiled object at Jeremiah’s right foot, the Ark of the Covenant that 
disappeared when the Temple was destroyed. The tradition that Jeremiah 
miraculously saved the Ark from the burning Temple and hid it in a cave on 
Mount Sinai first appeared in 2 Maccabees 2:1—8, and by the third century 
CE had become highly elaborated in Jewish and Christian apocryphal 
literature. For Jews on the eastern edge of the Roman Empire, this Jeremiah 
offered hope of eschatological restoration of the Temple and God’s own 
people. At the other end of the Roman Empire, Jeremiah appeared in the 
sixth-century Basilica of San Vitale in Ravenna (Figure 34.2). As the Jewish 
Jeremiah had presided over the central space that held the Torah in the 
synagogue, the Byzantine Jeremiah presided over the high altar where the 
sacrifice of the Mass was celebrated. Early Christians from the beginning 
had read in Jeremiah’s prophecies and narratives of persecution a prefiguring 
of Jesus. Here he overlooks a mosaic portraying the hospitality of Abraham 
in Genesis 18 (Sarah is visible at bottom right), which in Patristic exegesis 
allegorically prefigured the Eucharist, and the binding of Isaac in Genesis 
22, an allegorical sign of the sacrifice of Jesus. The martyr’s crown at 
Jeremiah’s left signifies the well-known apocryphal tradition that he was 
stoned to death in Egypt by his own people, making him a model for 
Christian martyrs. The crown also evokes the increasingly common typology 
of the destroyed Jerusalem as Judaism, replaced by the “new Jerusalem” of 
the church and its martyrs. 


FIGURE 34.1. Fresco of Jeremiah in the synagogue at Dura Europos. 
Public Domain. 
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FIGURE 34.2. Prophet Jeremiah, Basilica of San Vitale 


De Agostini Picture Library/Bridgeman Images. 


The earliest appearance of the lamenting Jeremiah most likely appears in 
the ninth-century Sacra Parallela, a richly illustrated florilegium of biblical 
and patristic texts first compiled by John of Damascus (Figure 34.3). The 
image represents the opening of Lamentations in the Septuagint, which 
describes Jeremiah sitting and weeping. Jeremiah’s gaze directs the viewer’s 
eyes to the city above him, rendered in gold leaf that still gleams on the 
page. His robe evokes that of the monastic viewers for whom the work was 
likely intended. The golden city is both the destroyed Jerusalem and the 
heavenly Jerusalem that replaced it in figural readings of the Bible. In a 
work intended to aid meditation and offer instruction, this image of Jeremiah 
offers pathos as well as longing. It may be the first representation of what 
becomes an iconic image of Jeremiah, his lamenting signaled by the posture 
of sitting with his inclined head supported by his left hand. 


FIGURE 34.3. Jeremiah lamenting, from John of Damascus, Sacra Parallela. Constantinople. Grec 923, 
fol. 258v. 
Bibliothèque Nationale de France. 


MEDIEVAL JEREMIAHS IN STONE 


Medieval Christians encountered Jeremiah as sculptures on the façade and 
doors of their cathedrals, his stone presence preparing them for the mysteries 
they would encounter inside, while also teaching those on the outside. Art 
historian Charles Altman explains, “Portal art interfaces, as it were, the 
eternal repose of the church within and the hustle-and-bustle of the world 
without. In general, the rise of representational and narrative sculpture in 
Romanesque art may be related to this desire to evangelize, to make truths 
live for the masses.”” These “medieval marquees,” as Altman playfully 
describes them, surely had multiple effects. Most architectural Jeremiahs 
were part of the landscape of the medieval cities in which they resided, 
experienced casually by people walking past. For Jews whose route took 
them past these cathedrals, the figures—perennial reminders that their 
prophet had been appropriated in Christian teaching—embodied a reproach. 
Some of the most engaging sculptures of Jeremiah undergird Christian 
teaching by their position on columns that support a tympanum portraying 


Christ enthroned or the last judgment. Proximity to other biblical figures 
also embeds Jeremiah in a web of allusion and virtual commentary. A 
famous example of this embodiment of Jeremiah appears at Chartes 
Cathedral (ca. 1210). Flanking the central door of the north porch, a seven- 
foot Jeremiah stands opposite Abraham, who holds a knife in one hand and 
cradles Isaac’s head with the other. Jeremiah holds a large round disk, the 
bread of the Mass, engraved with a cross. His left hand is covered by his 
robe so that it does not touch the host, while the right hand is raised in 
priestly blessing. The sculpture evokes Jeremiah 11:19, one of the most well- 
known verses of Jeremiah in medieval theology. The inscrutable Hebrew 
(“let us ruin the wood in his bread”) became in the Vulgate “let us put wood 
on his bread” and was for centuries understood as prefiguring the cross on 
Jesus’s body. In this set of sculptures greeting worshippers at Chartres, 
Jeremiah embodies the sacrifice of Jesus, which worshippers will participate 
in liturgically at the Mass. His position between Isaiah with a scroll and 
Simeon holding the infant Jesus signals his identity as one whose words and 
suffering prefigured Jesus’s own. At Jeremiah’s feet is a gargoyle whose left 
hand supports his chin in a traditional artistic posture of lamentation. Yet 
another dimension adds complexity to this representation of Jeremiah. Art 
historians note the expressive faces of Jeremiah and the other figures, which 


“wed human emotion and divine revelation, while their fleshly realism 


seems to concede value and beauty to the corporeal realm, traditionally 


associated with Judaism.’ 


Inside the cathedral, a different Jeremiah presides in the stained glass at 
the south end of the nave. Five large rectangular windows show Virgin and 
child flanked by four prophets. Each standing prophet holds an Evangelist 
seated on his shoulders; Jeremiah holds Luke, presumably because of Luke’s 
echoes of Jeremiah 19:41—44. This image of Evangelists on the shoulders of 
prophets is a new artistic trope reflecting a contemporary idea from the work 
of late twelfth-century scholar Jean de Salisbury. Acknowledging his debt to 
his teacher Bernard of Chartres, he wrote, ““We are dwarves seated on the 
shoulders of giants. If we see more and further than they did, it is not 


because of our insight, or our greatness, but because we have been raised up 


by them.” 


A stone Jeremiah distinctly Romanesque yet strikingly timeless graces the 
south door of the Priory Church at Moissac in southwest France (Figure 
34.4). Completed in 1130 CE, it presides on the trumeau, a pillar supporting 
the large tympanum over the door that portrays Christ in Majesty. The larger 
than life-size statue is renowned for the artistry with which it embodies the 
tradition of suffering and pathos that defined Jeremiah as prefiguring Christ 
in medieval theology. The body twists right but the head leans left, and the 
crossed legs increase the sense of corporeal torque. Most unusual is the face 
of the prophet, both tender and introspective. The finely articulated eyes, 
with heavy lids and expressive pupils, seem to look inward in contemplation, 
inviting viewers into sympathetic reflection on Jeremiah’s suffering, Christ’s 
Passion, and their own devotion. This unique Jeremiah was seen by 
thousands of pilgrims on their way to the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela, as Moissac was a town of rest and refreshment on the 
pilgrimage route, where they could worship in the priory church. 

Jeremiah was both ancient prophet and contemporary fellow on the “Well 
of Moses” (1395-1404) at the Carthusian monastery Chartreuse de 
Champmol in Dijon (Figure 34.5). This structure, originally called the Great 
Cross, contains six life-size prophets on a base that once supported a large 
crucifix with Mary Magdalene embracing its base. She is described in the 
Carthusian rule as a model of the contemplative life, based on Patristic 
interpretation of Luke 10:42. The structure stood in the cloister of the 
monastery, a place of prayer that was also visible to monks in their cells. Of 


the six prophets in pairs who surround the foundation of the cross, Jeremiah 
and David were almost certainly in the central position, on the diagonal 
directly below the cross and therefore in the sightline of anyone praying 
there. The words on their scrolls explain why these two were paired. 
Jeremiah typically prefigures Christ’s passion, and his scroll here presents 
the words of Lamentations 1:12, used in the Good Friday liturgy, while the 
words on David’s scroll foretell the passion (Psalm 22:16-17). In line with 
the cross and just above Jeremiah and David is one of four angels, whose 


different gestures provide what one art historian calls the “verbs” of the 


artwork, instructing the monks in their contemplation of the Crucifixion.® 


The angel above Jeremiah, like the prophet himself, weeps. 


FIGURE 34.4. Detail of Jeremiah at the Priory Church in Moissac, France. 
© Emmanuel Pierre/Romanes.com. Used by kind permission. 


Sluter’s Jeremiah breaks significantly with artistic tradition. Unlike the 
other five prophets, he has been cast as both ancient prophet and 
contemporary European. He alone is beardless, he alone originally wore a 
deep red robe and a cloak lined in green, while the others wore blue, and 
most famously, he wore metal spectacles. It is now almost certain that this 
Jeremiah was intended to represent Philip the Bold, the patron of the 
monastery who procured land and paid for the buildings, in part as a place 
for the tombs of his family and descendants. Philip’s facial features, 
especially his distinctively shaped nose, are known from contemporary 
portraits and from Sluter’s own statue of Philip on the door of the monastery 
church. The anachronistic addition of spectacles and a book signals that 
Jeremiah’s facial resemblance to Philip was not merely a suggestive gesture, 
but a lifelike resemblance intended to be recognized. Evidence from 
monastery records suggest that Philip had intended to retire to a 
contemplative life there and that a cell had been designated for him. Sluter’s 
Philip-as-Jeremiah, completed in the same year that Philip died, gave him a 
permanent place in the cloister, at the foot of the cross. This Jeremiah was an 
early example of portraying patrons as biblical characters, a practice that 
flourished in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century European art. 


FIGURE 34.5. Claus Sluter, Detail of Jeremiah on the “Well of Moses.” 


Bridgeman Images. 


Two more artistic innovations make Sluter’s Jeremiah seem a natural 
resident of the monastery. In addition to the traditional scroll, this Jeremiah 
holds an open book, which Nash points out is not the large, stiffly bound 
volume of a liturgical book, but a flexibly bound book like the devotional 
texts for individual use found in monastic libraries. This Jeremiah, wearing 
spectacles and looking down at the book in his hands, is neither proclaiming 
nor weeping, but reading. The monks at the monastery of Chartreuse de 
Champmol found in him a contemporary model for their particular monastic 
vocation, in which devotional reading was prescribed as a significant part of 
prayer. The monks’ Rule in fact describes Jeremiah as presenting “almost 


everything that is best in our way of life: the repose and the silence and the 


ardent desire for celestial goods” and that he “sat alone.”” 


Sluter’s Jeremiah marked a turning point in artistic representation of 
Jeremiah. The recognizable face of a contemporary nobleman, together with 
allusions to the life of the Carthusian monks who saw this Jeremiah every 
day, introduced new possibilities into a tradition that had typically 
represented Jeremiah as either Jewish prophet or prefiguring of Christ. New 
ideas about the human person that had begun to take hold in the fourteenth 
century, together with technical advances in sculpture and painting, are 
apparent in Sluter’s Jeremiah and its immediate successors. In 1508 a copy 
of Sluter’s cross was installed on the grounds of the Hopital Saint-Espirit in 
Dijon, but the appearance of Jeremiah had been changed from a recognizable 
nobleman to a European man with a contemporary face. Similarly, the 
painting of Jeremiah in the same pose as Sluter’s, on a panel that probably 
flanked an altarpiece of the Annunciation (see Jer 31:22), presents the 
prophet with an individualized face that art historians identify as René of 
Anjou. After Sluter, artistic representations of Jeremiah often combined a 
traditional pose with a contemporary face. 


JEREMIAH IN MEDIEVAL BOOKS 


Jeremiah appeared often in a more intimate form of representation on the 
pages of devotional books. Large Bibles used in churches and monasteries 
typically pictured Jeremiah in a small image at the beginning of his book. 
These exquisite miniatures served the double function of helping readers 
locate Jeremiah in the large volume while also offering a hermeneutic for 
interpreting the text. They usually appeared in a historiated initial V, the first 


letter of Verbum, which opens the Latin book of Jeremiah (Figure 34.6). Two 
artistic tropes, the beginning and end of Jeremiah’s prophetic life, define 
these beautifully executed miniatures. He is portrayed either receiving the 
command to prophesy in Jeremiah 1, or being stoned, in a representation of 
the apocryphal tradition of his martyrdom. Miniatures of Jeremiah’s “call” 
presented a traditional stylized image of divine communication, which 
showed the head and hand of God in the upper corner, reaching diagonally 
down to touch the mouth of the receptive prophet, dutifully kneeling to 
receive the divine word. Images of the martyrdom portrayed him either 
crouched under a fusillade of stones or more often kneeling in prayer, his 
head about to be smashed, surrounded by a glowing nimbus. Both images 
provided a hermeneutic for the reader embarking on the text of Jeremiah. 
Pictures of God placing words into Jeremiah’s mouth reinforced for readers 
the idea that the words of Jeremiah in their hands were indeed the word of 
the LORD, a direct communication from God to Jeremiah to the reader. 
Pictures of the martyrdom reminded readers to understand Jeremiah as a 
prefiguring of Christ, but also to contemplate their own sufferings as what 
Jeremiah often called divine discipline (e.g., Jeremiah 17:23; 32:33). 


FIGURE 34.6. Stoning of Jeremiah, framed by the first letter of Jeremiah in a thirteenth-century Bible 
from Paris. 


Bibliothèque Nationale de France. Latin 17198 fol 264v. 


Images of Jeremiah sometimes reinforced the relation between the divine 
word spoken to the ancient prophet and the divine word in Jerome’s Latin 
Bible. An incipit from the late eleventh-century Stavelot Bible produced for 


a Benedictine monastery is unusual because it illustrates Jerome’s prologue 
to Jeremiah, which always accompanied the biblical text but was rarely 


illustrated. It offers a double image: the top half pictures Jerome writing at 
his desk, and the bottom half illustrates God reaching from heaven to touch 
the prophet’s mouth. Jeremiah’s crossed arms point to a flaming pot in front 
of him and a flowering almond branch behind him. His arms are parallel 
with God’s arm, and create a focal point linking prophet and deity at the 
center of the picture. Yet this focal point also directs the viewer’s gaze 
outward to the two signs, Jeremiah’s banderole, and the golden book in 
God’s left hand. The visual links between divine word, physical signs, 
prophetic speech, and written texts would invite a medieval reader to 
contemplate the complex relation between words and signs. The question of 
how a transcendent God could be known to humans by means of things and 
words, and the prior question of the relation between words and things, had 
been explored in Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana and Gregory the 
Great’s Moralia in Job, and would be well known to the monks at Stavelot. 
In the twelfth century these questions were a significant focus of theology, 
and this illustration would invite meditation on the unique nature of 
Jeremiah as bearer of the divine word.” 

While the iconography of these images was fairly uniform, artists 
occasionally reimagined the scene to give it new meaning. One famous 
example is the historiated initial (Figure 34.7) in the twelfth-century 
Winchester Bible, a large volume intended to make the Scriptures available 
to the monks in the community attached to the cathedral. The extraordinary 
image framed by the V of Jeremiah 1:1 shows an anthropomorphic deity 
swooping down from the right corner with outstretched hand to touch the 
mouth of an astonished Jeremiah in the center. Both God and prophet hold a 
banderole, a scroll the width of a single line of text; God’s text describes 
putting the divine words into Jeremiah’s mouth (Jeremiah 1:9), and 
Jeremiah’s reads his words of protest (Jeremiah 1:6). The unique element of 
the image is the torque of Jeremiah’s body, a visceral response to the divine 
commission. Unlike the receptive Jeremiah of most images, shown kneeling 
or dutifully looking up, this Jeremiah is in motion, bending backward at the 
waist and forward at the hips. He raises a hand in a gesture that is both 
surprise and protest as his banderole cascades to the ground, a visual trope of 
the divine will overriding his objections. The deep connection between deity 
and prophet is signaled by the nearly identical red of their outer garments, 


which makes a strong visual line on the diagonal that crosses Jeremiah’s 
contorted body. The artist, named in the twentieth century as Master of the 
Leaping Figures for his unique technique of illustrating movement, is one of 
only a very few artists before modernity to invite the reader to contemplate 
Jeremiah’s protest rather than his obedience. In a Bible intended for 
prayerful reading by monks, this Jeremiah remains a surprise still noted by 
art historians, yet perhaps is also evidence that the twelfth-century artist 
intentionally bypassed traditional Christological imagery to highlight the 
individual humanity of the prophet. 
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FIGURE 34.7. Winchester Bible, folio 148. © The Dean & Chapter of Winchester. Reproduced by kind 
permission of The Dean & Chapter of Winchester. 


Images of Jeremiah that enlivened books for laypeople engaged in private 
devotions offered different kinds of art. The work that most influenced 
artistic representations of Jeremiah throughout the Middle Ages was the 
Bible moralisée, of which the most famous was made between 1225-1245 
for King Louis IX (Fig ). This was a magnificent, multivolume work 


that presented the Bible as both salvation history and contemporary 
commentary on the culture of thirteenth-century France. Each page is laid 
out in two columns, like the page of a Bible, but the “text” is basically 
pictures. Each page contains four pairs of roundels which pair biblical scenes 
with interpretive contemporary scenes. Jeremiah is presented in 216 
exquisitely drawn miniatures colored in jewel-like tones that represent all of 
the narrative and many prophetic passages from the biblical text. One art 
historian describes the effect of the page: “The roundels, but also the 
particular pattern of the layout, contribute to a feeling of three-dimensional 
space. The pattern of circular surfaces alternating with vertical lines triggers 
a sensation of being lost in space and time, particularly since there is no 
linear narrative or plot .... The spatial context thus has the effect on the 
reader of blurring the distinction between the present, the past and the 
future.”!° Designed for meditative reflection, each pair of images drew the 
viewer into seeing Jeremiah as both prefiguring of Christ and prophetic 
warning against contemporary dangers. For the institutional church, 
contemporary threats included money-lending with interest, which was 
necessary to the new economy but prohibited by Scripture; the challenge that 
the new study of Aristotle brought to Patristic theology, which was grounded 
in Platonic thought; and the influence of Jewish exegesis, with its emphasis 
on the plain sense of the Hebrew over the Church’s traditional allegorical 
readings. 
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FIGURE 34.8. Jeremiah 36 in Bible moralisée. 
© M. Moleiro. The Bible of St. Louis, vol. 2, f.150r. Used by kind permission. 


The Bible moralisée addressed these threats with its many illustrations of 
Jeremiah prophetically confronting money-lenders, philosophers, and 
corrupt clergy. Jeremiah is artistic signifier of the important cultural 
distinctions between saint and sinner and of course Jew and Christian. 
Throughout the work, the barefoot prophet is clothed in a brown monastic 


robe while others wear bright colors, pointed shoes, and sometimes the 


conical hats that signify Jews in medieval art.!! This artistic convention 


coached medieval readers to recognize the church’s traditional teaching of 
Jeremiah’s words as prophetic witness to Christ and his story as prefiguring 
the Passion. The illustrations also encouraged a more innovative 
hermeneutic by guiding readers to identify with the prophet and confront the 
contemporary evils of their world. This scene of Jehoiakim cutting and 
burning the scroll is paired with a roundel that features two philosophers 
wielding a knife like the one in Jehoiakim’s hands, preparing to cut part of a 
page from a book. The brief accompanying text likens philosophers’ 
contortions and excising of Scripture to Jehoiakim cutting up Jeremiah’s 
scroll. 

A popular medieval book accessible to lay people who were not wealthy 
was the Speculum humanae salvationis (Mirror of Human Salvation). The 
Speculum was part of a significant genre of late medieval devotional 
literature that used the mirror as a trope for spiritual reflection, with Christ 
often portrayed as a mirror reflecting back the state of the reader’s soul. 
Several hundred copies are still extant, ranging from a fragment dated to 
about 1300 to printed versions in Latin, German, and French well into the 
sixteenth century. The development of block printing in the mid-fifteenth 
century made this an accessible form of religious art across Europe. Intended 
for private devotion, these picture Bibles typically presented one or more 
scenes from the Old Testament, paired with one from the New Testament. 
The meditative text described the Old Testament image as allegorical 
prefiguring of a New Testament event. A late fourteenth-century manuscript 
from southern France offers an iconic presentation of Jeremiah (Figure 
34.9). 

The text refers to Luke 19, the only Gospel account of the entry into 
Jerusalem that describes Jesus weeping over the city. On the left, Jesus 
enters Jerusalem in triumph, but on the right Jeremiah sits outside Jerusalem, 


his posture mirroring Christ’s, but his affect signaling grief rather than 
triumph. One hand points to the city that is about to be destroyed, the other 
holds his head in a gesture of mourning. This pose of the prophet lamenting 
outside the city walls had long been an artistic convention, but its visual 
parallel with Jesus entering Jerusalem before his death gave it new meaning. 
The iconography signaled to readers multiple layers of meaning for 
meditation. Jeremiah wears a pointed cap, signaling him as Old Testament 
prophet, but he also has a golden nimbus that visually links him with Jesus. 
Looking inward, especially through devotional books like the Speculum, was 
an important part of vernacular devotion that focused on the individual self 
in relation to God. In this context, the image of an introspective and 
mourning Jeremiah paired with Christ could act as a mirror for readers 
reflecting on their own distance from Christ. By the end of the fifteenth 
century, the Speculum began to be widely distributed in the form of printed 
books, making Jeremiah part of the private devotions of Christians seeking 


to develop what Julian of Norwich had called “inward teaching” and 


“inward sight.” !? 
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FIGURE 34.9. Jeremiah prefigures Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. Speculum humanae salvationis. Latin 
511 Fol. 15v. 
Bibliothèque nationale de France. 


FIGURE 34.10. Scenes from Jeremiah’s life. Mare historiarum. Latin 4915, fol. 57v. 
Bibliothèque national de France. 


Mare historiarum (Sea of History) is a history of the world from creation 
to around 1250, written by Johannes de columna, a fourteenth-century 
Dominican monk. In one fifteenth-century French manuscript (F 

)), three scenes from Jeremiah are telescoped into a single picture, 
which reads from left to right like a sentence. The prophet is dressed as a 
nobleman standing inside the walls of Jerusalem, pictured as a medieval 
fortress. He is not portrayed as a boy, but has a graying beard, and golden 
lines emanating from God’s hand to his face suggest a divine revelation. To 
the right is the cistern of Jeremiah 38, a visual reference to his rejection and 
suffering. In the lower right corner, the scene of the two men stoning the 


defenseless prophet is on the diagonal with the scene of the call, anchoring 
Jeremiah’s beginning and end with the golden rays of divine presence. 
Unlike the kneeling, haloed prophet in Figure 34.6, this is a suffering 
prophet, highlighted by his posture and exposed bare foot. The stones on the 
ground, together with the impending action suggested by the articulated 
figure on the left, make this an illustration of an engaging story as well as a 
devotional image. 

In the vernacular paraphrases that made the Bible into a single narrative, 
Jeremiah was the subject of good stories. One manuscript of the fourteenth- 
century story Bible Histoires bibliques includes eleven pictures of Jeremiah, 
usually in conflict with a king or in a French prison. The page shown here 
portrays Jeremiah dropped into the cistern and then lifted out, a scene rarely 
illustrated before the sixteenth century (Figure 34.11). The pictures present a 
Jewish midrashic tradition found in a homily for the Ninth of Ab in the 
collection Pesikta Rabbati, which elaborated the biblical text with divine 
miracles. There is ample evidence of interaction between Christian scholars 
at the school of St. Victor in Paris and Jewish scholars in nearby Troyes, the 
hometown of Peter Comestor, to explain the presence of a midrashic 
tradition in the Christian biblical paraphrase. In the midrash, Jeremiah is 
thrown into a cistern full of water, which God miraculously lowers while 
simultaneously bringing mud to the top in order to hold Jeremiah’s head up. 
The midrash also adds elements of ridicule visible in the Histoires bibliques 
illustration: “To increase his torment Jonathan the scribe taunts, ‘Put your 


head down in the mud—maybe you will have a good nap.’ ”!? Including 
such a vivid midrashic tradition and lively illustrations would make this 
story Bible appealing to buyers, and would keep readers engaged in 
Jeremiah. 

In early Jewish tradition, Jeremiah was a wonder-worker, and he came 
into Islam in this mode. A unique image appears in a fourteenth-century 
illustration of the tenth-century Muslim Lives of the Prophets (Qisas al- 
Anbiya) by Persian author Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Thalabi. The work is a 
collection of stories about biblical prophets mentioned in the Qur’an, a genre 
that became important in Arabic literature to deepen understanding of 
Muhammad, the “seal of the prophets” (Surah 33:40). A story about an 
unnamed prophet in Surah 2 provides the basic tradition, about an unnamed 
traveler who passed a ruined city and wondered how even God could give 
life to it. To illustrate divine instruction to doubters, God made the man sleep 


for a hundred years, then brought him back to life and asked how long he 
had slept. When the man said a day, God corrected him and proceeded to 
clothe the skeleton of his donkey with flesh and revive it as the man 
watched. The apocryphal Jewish tradition of Abimelech’s sixty-six-year 
sleep (4 Baruch 5) is most likely the origin of the Qur’an’s story. In 
Thalabi’s tenth-century version of the tradition, Jeremiah fled to the 
wilderness as Jerusalem was falling. He later returned on his donkey, with a 
basket of figs, but when he saw the ruined city, he cried out, “How shall God 
give this city life after death?” God removed Jeremiah’s soul for a hundred 
years and his donkey died, with the figs beside him. After seventy years God 
brought the exiles back to rebuild Jerusalem. Thirty years later he revived 
Jeremiah, eyes first so he could watch God’s work. A voice from heaven 
called to the bones of his donkey to gather together, then to be covered with 


flesh, and finally to come to life.'* In the Qur’an the unnamed traveler 
teaches about unbelief; in the tenth-century elaboration Jeremiah has become 
a sign of divine life-giving power. In the fourteenth century Rashid al-din, a 
Jewish convert to Islam, included the story in his Universal History (Jami’ 
al-Tavarikh). An illustration from the earliest extant manuscript shows 
Jeremiah watching his donkey coming to life, with two baskets of fresh 
hundred-year-old figs nearby (Figure 34.12). 


FIGURE 34.11. Jeremiah 38 in the Histoires bibliques. Côte Français 1753. Fol. 112r. 
Bibliothèque Nationale de France. 


FIGURE 34.12. The Prophet Armia, miniature from the Jami’ al-Tawarikh of Rashid al-Din, Ms Or 20 f. 
13v c. 1307. 
Edinburgh University Library/Bridgeman Images. 


EARLY MODERNITY 


Jeremiah in early modern art incorporates tropes associated with him in 
medieval representations, notably the pose of lamenting and a scroll, but 
significant cultural changes brought innovation to artistic fashioning of the 
prophet. Two such changes, the printing press and vernacular Bibles, put 
pictures of Jeremiah into the hands of a broader range of people than ever 


before. A third change, the developing importance of the individual and of 
one’s own relation to God outside the official church, brought a subtler but 
more enduring change in artistic representations of Jeremiah. 

Early printed Bibles imitated manuscripts by including an image at the 
beginning of each book. Medieval Bibles had often pictured Jeremiah being 
stoned, or receiving the word from God’s hand into his mouth. The first 
printed vernacular Bibles were Protestant and rejected the extra-biblical 
tradition of Jeremiah martyred. Instead they pictured Jeremiah’s “call,” not 
in the quasi-sacramental mode of medieval artists, but often as a man in 
tunic and buskins startled by visions of almond branch and boiling pot. 
Catholic artists tended to present an anthropomorphic deity, often with a 
triple crown, while Calvinists typically indicated divine presence with rays 
of light. However, in the lucrative book and print business, printers 
frequently used whatever images they had available. In a woodcut from a 
1567 Latin Bible from France, master engraver Pierre Eskrich has combined 
the iconography of medieval Bibles with Renaissance humanism (Figure 
34.13). Jeremiah is realistically drawn to resemble contemporary men, and 
the use of perspective makes the anachronistic setting of a European city 
seem natural. 

Pictures of Jeremiah in Protestant Bibles and books of biblical pictures 
broke with tradition by illustrating scenes of action and conflict that 
portrayed the prophet as a brave individual standing up to hostile authorities. 
Martin Luther’s 1534 vernacular Bible featured two woodcuts from Lucas 
Cranach, both highlighting Jeremiah’s conflict with king and priests. One 
shows a crowd of characters in sixteenth-century dress watching as 
Jeremiah, head encircled by a gloriole like a medieval saint, is let down by 
ropes into the cistern. The other, from Jeremiah 28:13, shows the prophet 
wearing a large wooden yoke, confronted by an angry mob of noblemen led 
by a king in European garb. The black Bible on the ground in front of 
Jeremiah, at the center of the picture, contemporizes Jeremiah’s conflict with 
religious authorities as commentary on Luther’s own confrontations with the 
church. Another illustration of Jeremiah 28, from Claes Jansz. Visscher’s 
popular 1639 picture Bible Theatrum Biblicum, is typical of seventeenth- 
century illustrations of Jeremiah (Figure 34.14). The layout of juxtaposing 
two distinct scenes is indebted to medieval artistic traditions (see Fig. 10), 
but is used here to highlight Jeremiah’s encounter with the LORD, whose 
presence is pictured as a cloud of glory, according to Protestant tradition. 


The result of his encounter is vividly pictured at left, where an angry mob 
tries to tear the yoke from his neck. The artistic license taken with Jeremiah 
28:10 makes clear how important it was to portray Jeremiah as a courageous 
individual who suffered for obedience to his conscience. Pointed hat and 
beard mark him as a biblical prophet, but the individualized features of his 
face and his posture before the divine presence mark him as a contemporary 
of the early modern reader. 
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FIGURE 34.13. Woodcut of Jeremiah 1 from a Vulgate Bible, Lyon 1567. 
Author’s collection. 


FIGURE 34.14. Scenes from Jer. 27. Theatrum Biblicum. 1643 
Rare Books Division, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 


Donatello’s marble sculpture of Jeremiah (1423-1427) offers a striking 
example of the way representation of the prophet could embody a culture’s 
ideals (Figure 34.15). In every aspect, this Jeremiah instantiates the glories 
of classical antiquity that had captivated fifteenth-century Italy. His 
commanding stance, the fluid folds of his toga-like garment, his hairstyle, 
and his long nose all evoke Roman sculpture. The features of Jeremiah’s 
face are those of an actual individual, as in Roman facial sculpture. As if 
highlighting the appearance of a Roman senator, Donatello shortened the 
traditional prophetic scroll so that it almost resembles a book. The only 
suggestion of Jeremiah is the way his head is turned to gaze sorrowfully into 
the distance. This Jeremiah is a palimpsest embodying the classical tradition 
of ancient Greece and Rome that represented the highest ideals in fifteenth- 
century Florence. In his engaging study of Jeremiah’s effect on Renaissance 
poets, Ruben Sanchez writes that Jeremiah here “comes across as a Medici 


politician.”!> Unlike the biblical Jeremiah judging his people, Donatello’s 
Jeremiah subtly affirms the values and self-image of those who see him; 
hence Sanchez judges the image a mimetic rather than a regenerative reading 
of Jeremiah. 


FIGURE 34.15. Donatello, The Prophet Jeremiah. 
Bridgeman Images. 


One of the most widely recognized images of Jeremiah adopts traditional 
iconography but significantly subverts it. Michelangelo’s portrait of 
Jeremiah on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (1512) incorporates the two 
traditional artistic tropes of Jeremiah, the pose of lamenting and written 
prophecy, but with startling innovation (Figure 34.16). First, while earlier 
Jeremiahs held either a scroll or a banderole with prophetic words legible to 
the viewer, Michelangelo’s Jeremiah has cast his scroll aside. It is barely 
visible on the viewer’s left, behind the hem of the prophet’s robe. The word 
ALEF at the top identifies the scroll as Lamentations, traditionally 
Jeremiah’s work, yet it is invisible to him. Heightening the rejection of 
prophecy, Jeremiah’s right hand covers his mouth in a gesture of silencing 
prophecy. From the ninth century forward, the prophet had been portrayed 
sitting with one hand supporting his head in a pose of mourning. At a time 
when Renaissance humanism celebrated the power of words, Michelangelo 
reimagined this traditional pose to present a Jeremiah bearing witness by 
rejecting speech. 

Not all images of Jeremiah were somber. Around the time Michelangelo 
was painting his silenced prophet, Han Holbein the Younger drew a 
caricature of his friend Erasmus as the dour Jeremiah (Figure 34.17). 
Intended as part of a set of satirical illustrations for Jn Praise of Folly 
(Moriae Encomium), it takes literally Erasmus’s tongue-in-cheek wish that 
he “might change my countenance, or that I had on the square cap and the 
cassock, for fear some or other should impeach me of theft as if I had privily 
rifled our masters’ desks in that I have got so much divinity.” Erasmus had 
quoted Jeremiah 9:23 and 10:14 on men foolishly thinking themselves wise, 
and was imagining Jeremiah’s tart response to such men. Holbein’s dour 
Jeremiah has the traditional prophet’s beard, but like Erasmus he wears a 
Geneva cap and is writing a book. 

Rembrandt was twenty-four in 1630 when he painted his portrait of 
Jeremiah as an old man (Figure 34.18). He lived in a Jewish neighborhood 
of Amsterdam, and the painting draws on his familiarity with ancient Jewish 
traditions about Jeremiah, including those in Josephus’s Antiquities, which 
was in his library. The golden treasures heaped next to Jeremiah do not 
represent the “portion” of Jeremiah 40:5, but rather the elaborated “rich 
gifts” of Josephus (Antiquities 157—158). The figure of the angel holding a 


flaming torch, barely visible in the smoke above the burning city, represents 
a widely used Jewish midrashic tradition that it was the LORD, not 
Nebuchadnezzar, who set Jerusalem aflame.! The curious position of the 
prophet’s right arm twisted behind his back has been most convincingly 
interpreted by Sanford Burdick as a visual reference to Lamentations 2:3-4, 
which describes God withdrawing his right hand before the enemy so 
Jerusalem could be destroyed.!’ 
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FIGURE 34.16. Engraving after Michelangelo’s Jeremiah. William James Linton. 
Private Collection/ Photo © Liszt Collection/ Bridgeman Images 


Rembrandt reimagined traditional Christian iconography that pictured the 
lamenting prophet outside Jerusalem’s walls. Using the Renaissance 
technique of chiaroscuro, the play of light and shadow, he minimized the 
burning city and highlighted the prophet by bathing him in a golden light. 
No iconic markers of a biblical prophet, such as a scroll or pointed cap, 
identify the man as Jeremiah; in fact, the first record of the painting’s sale 
identified it as Lot outside Sodom. Only in 1897 was it identified as 


Jeremiah outside the burning Jerusalem.'* This Jeremiah is a contemporary 
of Rembrandt’s seventeenth-century Protestant patrons, and reflects their 
concerns. The pose followed the medieval tradition of the lamenting prophet, 
widely known in the Netherlands from woodcuts like the one in the popular 
1532 Dutch Bible printed by Willem Vorsterman, yet it also evoked popular 
images of Melancholia known since Albrecht Diirer’s 1514 woodcut of the 
angel in the same pose. This Jeremiah is both the lamenting prophet of the 
Bible and a contemporary Dutchman brooding over what Simon Schama 
described as “the transience of worldly fortune.”!? The burning Jerusalem 
evoked contemporary preaching that often used the city’s destruction as a 
trope to warn Dutch Christians against the idolatry of wealth and religious 
factionalism.7° The golden objects, at the center of the painting but ignored 
by Jeremiah, reinforce these Calvinist warnings. Most significantly, the 
inward gaze of the prophet turns the traditional medieval pose into a study in 
early modern self-understanding. By choosing the genre of portrait rather 
than the traditional narrative painting most often used to illustrate biblical 
scenes, Rembrandt shifted the focus from ancient prophet to a 
contemporized Jeremiah whose introspection would resonate with viewers, 


and indeed still does.*! 


FIGURE 34.17. Caricature of Erasmus as Jeremiah. Hans Holbein 1509. 
Print Collection, The New York Public Library. 


FIGURE 34.18. Rembrandt van Rijn, Jeremiah Lamenting the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


FIGURE 34.19. Benjamin West. Jeremiah Sees the Almond Branch, 1782. 
© Mairie de Bordeaux. Musée des Beaux-Arts. 


Artists typically represented Jeremiah as an old man, or at least an adult, 
but American artist Benjamin West surprisingly imagined him as a sensitive 
boy. In his 1782 painting commissioned by King George HI for his Chapel 
of Revealed Religion (Figure 34.19), West’s Jeremiah is a figure of the 
Enlightenment. He receives a message obliquely from a delicate angel whom 
he does not see, a common artistic trope for revelation in the eighteenth 
century. The flowering almond branch separates prophet and angel but draws 
them into the same plane. This Jeremiah encouraged viewers to be alert to 
revelation in nature, as well as reason, in their own lives. 


JEREMIAH IN OuR TIME 


In the early twentieth century, Jeremiah became an icon of the suffering and 
persecution that had long been part of Jewish history and was emerging 
anew in Germany. Saul Rabino’s 1935 lithograph made Jeremiah a timeless 
image of Jews mourning for their people (Figure 34.20). Rabino had 
emigrated from his native Russia in the previous decade, and watched with 
alarm as anti-Semitism rose in Europe after 1929. He created this image of 
Jeremiah in the year Germany passed the Nuremberg Laws that revoked 
citizenship from Jewish citizens. Another artist whose images of Jeremiah 
reflected events in Europe was Jacob Steinhardt, who had fought for his 
native Germany in World War I, but had to flee to Palestine in 1933. 
Steinhardt’s iconic woodcut renders Jeremiah as both ancient prophet and 
contemporary Jew lamenting the fate of his people. 


OH THAT ONE WOULD MAKE MY HEAD WATER, AND MY EYES A FOUN: 
TAIN OF TEARS, THAT | MIGHT WEEP DAY AND NIGHT FOR THE 
SLAIN OF THE DAUGHTERS OF MY PEOPLE / (JEREMIAH) 
nat seb) Day ADIRI. AIT TPH HH. WR m» 
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FIGURE 34.20. Saul Rabino, “Jeremiah.” 1935 lithograph. 
Author’s collection. 


Jeremiah was a favorite subject of Marc Chagall, who produced at least 
seven images between 1933 and 1966, in oil, lithograph and stained glass. In 
a detailed study, Mira Friedman concludes that, like the prophetic book, 
“Chagall in his paintings of the prophet Jeremiah that expresses his sorrow 
and mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem two thousand years ago, and 
the destruction of the Jewish people in our time, nevertheless suggests hope 


for the future.”*~ All have three elements in common: Jeremiah is portrayed 
as an ancient yet contemporary Jew; he is on the ground in a posture of 
mourning and cradles a Torah scroll or has a book nearby; and a city, 
sometimes Jerusalem, sometimes an eastern European town, burns in the 
background. These Jeremiahs merge traditional Christian images at the 
beginning of Lamentations in medieval Bibles with Chagall’s own 
experiences as a twentieth-century Jew. His Jeremiahs address the present by 
evoking a past layered with destruction and resilience. 


FIGURE 34.21. Marc Chagall, Solitude, 1933. 
Tel Aviv Museum of Art. OARS 


One of Chagall’s earliest images of Jeremiah was eerily prescient, and 
remains among his most evocative (Figure 34.21). The prophet’s posture of 
mourning is in continuity with artistic tradition from medieval Bibles to 
Rembrandt’s famous painting, but everything else ret1magines Jeremiah. He 
wears the prayer shawl of a Jew and holds a Torah scroll. The burning town 
is Vitebsk, Chagall’s hometown in Belarus. The white cow with a violin 
evokes a midrash on Lamentations 1:2 that tells of a farmer plowing outside 
Jerusalem when it was (unbeknownst to him) being destroyed by enemies. 
The cow yoked to his plowshare lay down and lowed, refusing to move. 
When the farmer struck her, a heavenly voice proclaimed that she was 
mourning the destruction of the temple, and he immediately tore his clothes 
and wept. The cow, however, after a few hours began to dance and rejoice. 
The heavenly voice told the farmer to plow, because the Messiah was being 
born at that very hour. Chagall interprets the rejoicing of the midrash with 
his signature eastern European sign of the violin, symbolizing the vitality of 
the Jewish people and hope for the future. Chagall’s Jeremiah, like the 
biblical prophet, incorporates both destruction and salvation. 

The stone sculpture by Andrew Mabanji, a native of Zimbabwe, offers an 
appropriate conclusion to our study (Figure 34.22). Mabanji is a twenty-first- 
century artist who combines African imagery with classical Christian tropes. 
His Jeremiah is in the traditional pose of lamentation, used since the ninth 
century CE (see Figure 34.3), but the book he holds show the protesting 
words of Jeremiah 20:9, which became particularly significant for readers 
only in modernity. Mabanji’s sculpture perfectly exemplifies the fusion of 
received tradition, contemporary sensibilities, and artistic innovation that 
representations of Jeremiah have creatively embodied for centuries, making 
this ancient prophet ever new. 


FIGURE 34.22. Jeremiah. Stone sculpture by Andrew Mabanji. 
Courtesy of Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, MN. 
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CHAPTER 35 


CAROLYN J. SHARP 


OVER the centuries, the witness of the prophet Jeremiah and the traditions 
associated with him have constituted a rich resource for Christian 
preaching. Theologians and pastors have been fascinated by the force of 
Jeremiah’s poetic oracles and prose orations, the exquisite passion of his 
laments, and the drama of his political struggles with kings and officials. 
Soaring oracles of promise in Jeremiah 30-31 provide luminous moments 
of hope in a book that otherwise brims with ferocious oracles of judgment 
against God’s covenant people; reading these texts, Christian preachers 
have recognized the importance of interleaving words of accountability and 
hope from the pulpit. Preachers have responded to the pathos and bitter 
contestations that roil the witness of Jeremiah, seeing in him a model for the 
urgent pastoral work of making visible the suffering of communities while 
speaking a credible word about divine presence and covenantal fidelity in 
political history. The hope in this turbulent book, though surrounded and 
overshadowed by horror in literary and rhetorical terms, remains 
inextinguishable, a beacon of spiritual resilience for communities that find 
themselves under siege and for believers beset by rage, grief, or feelings of 
abandonment. Trauma and loss are marked irrevocably on the Jeremiah 
traditions, but that, too, is consonant with the Christian homiletical vision. 
Clifton Black observes about Rachel weeping for her children (31:15): 


For Christians, as long as every Friday recollects Good Friday, just as each Sunday instantiates 
the Day of Resurrection, our life in God telescopes time beyond discrete stages in sequence. 
Because that is so, the only life we know is entwined with death, and the only joy is 
interlaminated with lament. Until the consummation of the ages, God and Rachel and all the 
company of saints will weep for their children, because they were not. There is no explaining 
such mystery. There can be only testimonies to it.! 


The book of Jeremiah preserves multiple testimonies to the mystery of 
God’s sovereignty, seen through the prism of the destruction of Jerusalem 


and its cultural institutions in 587, the forcible removal of many Judeans to 
Babylon, and the scattering of survivors in diaspora in Egypt and other 
regions. Louis Stulman and Hyun Chul Paul Kim see Jeremiah as a 
“meaning-making map” in which “virtually every utterance ... is informed 


by the conviction that YHWH reigns.”* Jeremiah the prophet spoke boldly on 
behalf of God, and he suffered for his testimony; in this, countless 
theologians have understood him not only as a mighty preacher but as a 
figure of Christ. Jeremiah the book offers fierce contestations, stirring 
imagery, and uncompromising claims; many have drawn on this volatile 
and inspiring work in the pulpit, using it as a “meaning-making map” that 
can guide believers through the struggles and hopes that animate the life of 
faith. 

A comprehensive survey of homiletical uses of Jeremiah throughout 
Christian history would require many volumes. For a broad sense of 
Christian theological interpretation of Jeremiah in Western history, the 
reader is directed to Joy Schroeder’s book on Jeremiah in medieval tradition 
and Jeremiah through the Centuries by Mary Chilton Callaway in the 
Blackwell Bible Commentary series; both are listed in the bibliography at 
the end of this chapter. These volumes are indispensable for preachers and 
others working on the homiletical reception of Jeremiah. Preaching is a 
praxis highly responsive to local ecclesiastical and social contexts, and 
shaped in distinctive ways by the theological training and spiritual 
temperament of the preacher. Hermeneutical and theological norms for 
homiletical work with biblical texts differ significantly across Christian 
traditions. How a Lutheran professor holding a doctoral degree in biblical 
studies preaches on Jeremiah in an East Coast university town will be 
startlingly different from how an Assemblies of God pastor with no 
education beyond high school preaches to a rural Oklahoma congregation. 
Male preachers in conservative Baptist, Pentecostal, and other traditions 
that bar women from the pulpit will understand homiletical possibilities 
differently than do feminist and womanist preachers in traditions such as 
the United Church of Christ and the Episcopal Church, which have 
ordained women for generations. Given the contextual nature of preaching, 
this chapter must focus; thus in these pages, most sermon examples from 
contemporary preaching are taken from mainline Protestant traditions in the 
United States, still a vast and variegated terrain. It is hoped that illustrative 


offerings here will spur reflection on Christian preaching on Jeremiah in 
other contexts and traditions. 

A word may be helpful regarding the Revised Common Lectionary, the 
three-year schedule of biblical readings used by many Protestant traditions 
in the United States. Significant portions of Jeremiah are read in worship on 
Sundays and major liturgical observances, including: Jeremiah 33:14—16 in 
Advent; 31:7-14 on Christmas Day; 26:1-15 on the feast of the martyr 
Stephen (see Acts 6-7); 31:15—17 on the feast of the Holy Innocents (see 
Matthew 2); 1:4-10 and 17:5—10 during Epiphany; 31:31—34 in Lent; 31:1- 
6 on Easter Day; 45:1—5 on the feast of James of Jerusalem; and 2:4—13; 
4:11-28; 8:18—-9:1; 11:18-20; 14:7-22%; 15:15-21; 18:1—11; 20:7-13; 
23:1-6, 23-29; 28:5-9; 29:1-7%; 31:7-9, 27-34; and 32:1-15% during 
Ordinary Time. By contrast, in the Roman Catholic lectionary for Sunday 
masses and major feasts, less of Jeremiah is read: worshippers hear only 
1:4-19; 17:5-8; 20:7-9, 10-13; 23:1-6; 31:7-9, 31-34; 33:14-16; and 
38:4-10. In Orthodox Christian liturgies, Jeremiah is almost never read. 
In Anglican, Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and other traditions that observe 
the Daily Office or other weekday services, much more of Jeremiah may be 
read. For example, in Year One of the two-year Daily Office cycle in the 
Episcopal Church, we find the following Jeremiah lections, not read 
otherwise: in the second through fifth weeks of Lent, 3:6—18; 5:1—9, 20-31; 
6:9-15; 7:1-15, 21-34; 10:11-24; 13:1-11; 16:10-21; 17:19-27; 22:13-23; 
24:1-10; 25:8-17, 30-38; 26:1-16; in Holy Week, 12:1—16 and 17:5-17; 
in Ordinary Time, 29:1—14>«; all of Jeremiah 35, 36, and 38; 37:3-21; and 
44:1-14. 

In the landscape of preaching on Jeremiah, homiletical praxis may be 
considered in layers, using the metaphor of an archaeological dig. In a tell, 
excavators find evidence that helps us understand dimensions of the lives of 
the denizens of a place in antiquity. Remains of city walls, roads, building 
foundations, and cisterns outline the structures that supported life centuries 
ago. Layers of ash signal catastrophic conflagrations, the result of 
militarized conflicts sparked by geopolitical contestations or struggles over 
natural resources. Animal bones, kernels of grain, storage jars, and cooking 
pots speak to the daily sustenance of working families; preciosities such as 
alabaster vessels, gold jewelry, and carved ivory express the cultural 
privilege that had been enjoyed by ancient elites. Epigraphical finds—royal 
seals, pieces of stone tablets, pottery sherds bearing inscriptions—are 


evidence of scribal culture in its administrative and mercantile dimensions. 
Altars, bronze and clay figurines, incense bowls, and other religious 
artifacts point to liturgical practices that had sustained communities in their 
quest for meaning. One agricultural feature sometimes uncovered is 
terracing, a farming and viticulture practice deployed on hillsides and 
uneven ground from antiquity to the present day. Terracing can reduce or 
redirect the water runoff that carries topsoil away, protect a substantial 
depth of soil for conservation of trapped heat beneficial for seed 
germination, and increase water retention, promoting the flourishing of 
cereal crops and fruit-bearing vines in arid terrain. As distinct from “found” 
objects that may have been imported, stolen, or moved over the course of 
time, terraces are systems connected deeply with the landscape and ecology 
of a place. Terracing is an apt metaphor for preaching, which is embedded 
in a local “landscape” with its climate of political, social, and spiritual 
needs; sermons are designed with attention to what needs to be redirected, 
protected, and cultivated for the flourishing of believers and for their 
bearing of spiritual fruit. 

Considering preaching on Jeremiah as an archaeological tell, the present 
essay will explore three terraced “sites” for soundings in the possibilities 
that the book of Jeremiah affords the Christian preacher. The earliest layers 
of contextualization will be explored through brief consideration of 
preaching on Jeremiah in the early Church. The second terrace is sited in 
the early modern period, with attention to sermons from the Reformers. In 
the third terraced site, we will examine homiletical moves made by 
contemporary preachers in a variety of ecclesial contexts from the 
nineteenth century to the present. 

Preachers have been drawn to Jeremiah’s fervor in judging his people’s 
sin and his suffering in solidarity with them. Particularly compelling have 
been four passages: first, the commissioning of Jeremiah (1:4—-10), which 
foregrounds agonistic dimensions of prophetic witness and has served as a 
focal text in Christian liturgies of ordination; second, the poem in which 
Jeremiah laments, “Is there no balm in Gilead?” (8:22), demanding an 
accounting for the woundedness of his Judean compatriots, this transformed 
in a renowned African American spiritual into the asseveration that “there is 
a balm in Gilead,” namely, Jesus; third, the lament in which Jeremiah 
describes the word of God as irresistible, “like a burning fire shut up in my 
bones” (20:9), taken as a governing image for the preaching vocation; and 


fourth, the promise of the new covenant that God will inscribe on the heart 
(31:31-34). Preachers have addressed themselves to many other images and 
passages in Jeremiah as well, but these have been preeminent in Christian 
tradition. We may note also the “jeremiad” form, in which a speaker would 
excoriate listeners at length for their sins. Known in Continental preaching 
for centuries, the jeremiad came to full bloom in Puritan political theology 
in the American colonies and can be heard in conservative homiletical 
traditions even today. 


PREACHING ON JEREMIAH IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


The learned biblical scholar and theologian Origen (ca. 184—-ca. 253) 
preached in Alexandria several times a week, and sometimes daily. Twenty- 
two homilies on Jeremiah have survived. Origen is inventive in expounding 
spiritual readings of Hebrew Scripture passages for his hearers. He draws 
on New Testament texts, among them Acts 13:46 and Romans 11:11, to 
ground his conviction that Christian hearers are directly addressed by the 
Word (Christ) and by the Holy Spirit through Scripture passages originally 
spoken to Israel. Origen pays close attention to the words of a passage, the 
drawing of intertextual linkages with other passages across the Old and 
New Testaments, and the expounding of meanings deeper than the literal 
significances that might meet the undiscerning eye. He is a master at 
wresting moral and theological truths from texts that might seem resistant, 
meanings ostensibly unrelated to “the letter,” that 1s, the plain sense of the 
passages. Because he sees many, though not all, images and phrases in 
Jeremiah through the prism of Christ as Savior, Origen creates interpretive 
problems for himself when a text would seem to be inappropriate in 
reference to Christ. He then rises to the challenge created by his 
hermeneutics, rebutting imagined opponents as he weaves intricate 
interpretations from unlikely locutions in Jeremiah. 

A few examples will have to suffice. On Jeremiah 1:1—10, Origen argues 
that though Christ as the glorious preexistent Logos need not stoop to 
human language, “when he comes into a human body” in the Incarnation, 
Christ must accommodate himself to human limitations, and thus can say 
rightly that he does not “know how to speak” and “is [only] a youth.”* 
Reflecting on the stain of guilt that mars sinners (Jer 2:22), Origen lauds 


Christ as the Word (via John 1:1) that “has the power of every ointment and 


. is the most cleansing power of any purifying agent.” On God having 
divorced Israel (Jer 3:8), Origen is quick to cite Romans 11:21: Christians 
should never boast over Israel, for they are grafted into the vine of Israel 
late and should be humble; rather, Christians should study not just the New 
Testament but also the Hebrew Scriptures “to see those who have become 
righteous, to imitate them.” Yet Origen also reads the animosity of 
Jeremiah’s antagonists (Jer 11:18-20) as adumbrating hostility of “the 
Jews” toward Christ. “The fruit” of the guilty (Jer 12:2) is interpreted by 
Origen as the teachings of heresies such as Marcionism and 
Valentinianism.’ Every aspect of the story of the potter in Jeremiah 18:1—11 
has a spiritual meaning: humans are formed “according to evil or according 
to virtue,” the conditional language regarding a nation that might be 
destroyed and a nation that might be preserved refers to Israel and 
Christianity, respectively; and so on. Reflecting on Jeremiah’s oracles 
against Babylon, Origen offers, “Whenever you have in yourself thoughts 
which resist piety and the true Faith, you have in you Babylonians.” 
Spiritual warfare is needed to kill all the sins “in you, all Babylonians, so 
that you, having been purified, can pass over to Jerusalem, the city of God, 
in Christ Jesus.”” While such spiritualizing reading is no longer dominant in 
Christian theologies today and raised objections even in antiquity, Origen’s 
homiletical exegesis was undeniably artful and compelling to many in his 
time and for centuries to come. 

We may consider as well a fragment from the celebrated preacher of 
Antioch, John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407). Chrysostom preached often on 
the Hebrew Scriptures; surviving are many of his homilies on Genesis and 
the Psalms, as well as several on Isaiah. On Jeremiah, just one homily is 
extant, on 10:23. Chrysostom uses this verse to illustrate the risks of 
reading a biblical clause or line carelessly, without sustained attention to the 
meaning of the larger context. Some had been citing this verse to justify 
moral apathy and theological slackness, or to argue that since humans 
cannot control all they do, God should be held accountable for everything 
that happens. Chrysostom sternly refutes these misreadings, noting that 
“many corrupt doctrines are introduced into our life, under pressure from 


the devil,” whenever such poor exegesis is allowed to stand.!° 


Homiletical gestures may be discerned throughout the heritage of 
writings of early Christianity, including biblical commentaries and 
theological works by Basil of Caesarea, Jerome, Augustine, John Cassian, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret of Cyrus, and others. Moving on from the 
patristic period, we should keep in mind that biblical exegesis, catechesis, 
refinements of doctrine, disputations with ecclesial opponents, and formal 
preaching from the pulpit were blended in the works of these Church 
leaders, who gave their vision and energy to preaching the Gospel in every 
mode of expression available to them. 

Detailed analysis of preaching on Jeremiah in the medieval period is not 
possible here. Many theologians’ comments on Jeremiah that are 
homiletical in nature have been preserved in the Latin collection of biblical 
marginalia created in France in the early twelfth century, known as the 
Glossa Ordinaria. Scholastic lectures, commentaries, and illustrated Bibles 
added layers of interpretation, as did engagements of Jeremiah texts in 
liturgy. Preaching in the fullest sense may be glimpsed through magnificent 
renderings of Jeremiah in art and architecture, including paintings, 
woodcuts, sculpture, stained glass, altarpieces, and pulpit carvings. For 
more on the medieval period, the reader is referred to the rich discussions 
provided by Callaway and Schroeder. 


PREACHING ON JEREMIAH IN THE EARLY MODERN PERIOD 


A prolific writer and preacher in early modernity whose homiletical practice 
can be considered briefly here is German theologian Martin Luther (1483- 
1546). Luther interwove references to Jeremiah texts throughout his 
sermons, which were focused on sin and suffused with polemic aimed at 
Judaism and at Roman Catholic teachings and ecclesial practices. In a 
Christmas Day sermon in 1521, Luther deploys Jeremiah 5:2, “Although 
they say, ‘As the LORD lives,’ yet they swear falsely,” in a venomous attack 
on “popes, bishops, and schools,” who, in his view, “surpass all heretics, 
and are the dregs of all heresies, errors, and idolatry from the beginning, 
because they suppress Christ and the Word of God, and only retain their 
names for appearance’s sake.”!! In the following day’s sermon on the feast 
of Stephen, Luther draws a sharp distinction between the writings of 
Scripture, to be cherished as works of the Holy Spirit, and writings 


generated by human reason, figured via Revelation 17 as “Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots.” Here Luther uses the burning of the 


prophetic scroll in Jeremiah 36 as an example of how Reason “banishes and 


slays” true spiritual enlightenment “together with the prophets.”!? 


Preaching on John 3:16—22 on Pentecost Monday in 1522, Luther uses 
Jeremiah 11:19, Christ being adumbrated in the figure of the lamenting 
prophet, to reject the notion that virtuous works can save sinners and to 
underline the need for Christ as Mediator.'* On the thirteenth Sunday after 
Trinity Sunday in 1522, Luther emphasizes the need for humility via 10:24 
and other Jeremiah passages, proposed as a critique of “papal sophists” 
who, Luther claims, “adorn themselves in the highest degree” with their 


good works.!* 

For more on preaching on Jeremiah in the early modern period, we turn 
to a leader of the Swiss Reformation, the French-born theologian John 
Calvin (1509-1564). Preaching in sixteenth-century Geneva, no less than in 
ancient Judah, carried the risk of reprisal from displeased authorities. Bruce 
Gordon observes, 


In the early days of the 1520s everything had seemed possible, including the establishment of 
godly communities based on harmonious relations between rulers and churchmen. The dream 
proved a delusion, and men such as Calvin ... faced a new reality. The preaching of the Gospel 
frequently and loudly clashed with the desire of magistrates to preserve order, forge alliances 


and foster economic prosperity. a 


But preach Calvin did. Extant are twenty-five sermons on Jeremiah from 
some three hundred sermons he is said to have preached on that prophetic 


book.! The sermons were preached in the lectio continua mode, Calvin 
moving verse by verse through a block of biblical material in daily 
preaching. The Jeremiah sermons were preached extemporaneously in 
French from June 14 through August 16, 1549, possibly with the use of a 
Hebrew Bible in the pulpit, and were transcribed by Calvin’s amanuensis, 
Denis Raguenier.'’ It was a volatile time in Europe. Sessions of the Council 
of Trent had taken place in northern Italy during 1545-1547, and additional 
sessions would commence in 1551; in the interregnum, religious tensions 
ran high as Reformation proponents and detractors argued. In these 
sermons, Calvin works homiletically through Jeremiah 14:19-18:23. A 
dominant theme is the notion that God punishes sinners out of love in order 


to test them and make them desire salvation. Following are the guiding 
claims of some of Calvin’s Jeremiah sermons. 

“God will never reject His Church” (June 14, 1549).!8 Calvin begins with 
14:19, “Does your heart loathe Zion? Why have you struck us down so that 
there is no healing for us?” Reflection on Zion yields the point that “God 
has promised to dwell in the midst of us, who are the congregation in His 
name,” and that the LORD will not permit the divine name to be annihilated. 
Calvin’s hearers will find relief from suffering and anxiety by casting their 
burdens upon God (Ps 55:22); their obedience will enthrone God within 
them. He underlines that God’s punishment of sinners is just, for all are 
guilty; vice is pervasive and contagious. Meditating upon God’s grace will 
prepare believers to live for God’s glory. 

“As long as we fixate upon ourselves, we can find no way to God” (June 
15, 1549),!° Honest confession of sin is crucial for the Christian, but 
believers must hope in God (Jer 14:22) rather than becoming obsessed with 
their unworthiness, being consumed by pride, or turning to idols. Appeal to 
patron saints is misguided: “One saint heals fevers ... another, 
inflammations .... It is as if they carved up God and shared the pieces of 
His power among themselves.” Moving to 15:1, “Though Moses and 
Samuel stood before me, yet my heart would not turn toward this people,” 
Calvin wrestles with the problem of the prayers of the faithful seeming to 
go unanswered, robustly declining the Roman Catholic practice of appeal to 
the intercessions of the saints and instead urging, “let us prostrate ourselves 
before our good God, in full recognition of our sins.” 

“Seeing we all need chastisement, we must pray it be done in all 


gentleness” (June 24, 1549).7° Considering 15:14, Calvin emphasizes that 
“God led the Babylonians” to invade Jerusalem and slaughter many Judeans 
(see 25:9), adding, “all the creatures that harm us are the instruments of 
God.” Jeremiah’s focus on Manasseh teaches those in Geneva to avoid 
corruption (“scandalous living”) and idolatry. Believers should humble 
themselves, repent, and pray for mercy. 


“When God torments us, we come to know His love” (June 25, 1549).7! 
Calvin presents divine scourging of sinners as beneficial correction, 
“medicines” for sin that can keep believers in God’s grace, aiming to “teach 
us not to go astray” in a landscape in which evil continues to flourish. 
Calvin waxes eloquent about God’s “unfathomable love” and “eternal 


beatitude” in dealing with sinners; we are chastised, but out of compassion, 
God “lets us rest for a while” also. Jeremiah’s complaint that he is 
embroiled in strife (15:10) spurs Calvin to advise ministers to avoid 
quarreling. His next sermon (June 26, 1549)? continues the discussion, 
underlining the importance of obedience to God and offering the 
uncompromising assessment, “The majority of [people] are possessed by 
the Devil.” Calvin seems discouraged about the struggle of the preacher to 
turn hearers from sin, lamenting that if a preacher undertakes a sequence of 
daily homilies against vices, preaching first against avarice, then against 
lewdness, and on subsequent days against hatred and greed, the 
congregation will stop listening. The result? “Here, then, is a new band of 
enemies given to blasphemy and cursing. We will see the vengeance of God 
upon these incarnate devils.” Envisioning pitched spiritual warfare within 
the Church, Calvin has not only “the Papists” in mind as enemies, but 
others, too, who claim the Gospel but belie its mandates with their corrupt 
living. Some want “a Gospel of quick and easy success”; they will learn 
that the Gospel is demanding, perhaps by being schooled by “the 
Spanish”—a reference to the doctrinal rigidity and brutal methods of the 
Spanish Inquisition, founded in 1478. 

“Let us throw away all those things that block us from God” (July 8, 
1549). In unusually idiosyncratic exegesis, Calvin links the divine 
prohibition on Jeremiah having a spouse and children (16:1—13) to two 
surprising texts. First, he cites the New Testament parable of the wedding 
feast to show that familial obligations and worldly concerns can “block us 
from coming to God” (Matt 22:1-14; Luke 14:16-24). Second, he refers 
obliquely to the sexual congress between divine beings and human women 
in the morally chaotic time before the Flood (Gen 6:1—8), asserting that in 
Jeremiah’s time, people, “as at the time of Noah, were totally abandoned to 
their pleasures and cared only to marry and have children.” Concerned that 
his hearers might misunderstand the divine threats in Jeremiah 16 that the 
dead will go unmourned and that children, too, will die, Calvin goes to 
significant lengths to demonstrate that we do not grieve aright and that God 
is not cruel. On the first point, he says, “We are never saddened enough to 
look inside ourselves and see our sins. Here is our heritage from Adam at 
work, by which we are alienated from God.” Though the Jeremiah passage 
would seem to propound the idea that God wreaks death and destruction, 
the choice is in fact ours: “God is the fountain of life: If we alienate 


ourselves from God, we will die.” On the second point, Calvin notes that 
the parents’ sin, unchastised, can only yield offspring who are “poisonous 
seed”—he concludes without apparent irony, “That is why God punishes 
children, insofar as they are little serpents.” 


“God does not give us uncertainty; God gives us truth” (July 26, 1549).74 
On 17:15, Calvin maintains that those who do not heed God’s Word are no 
better than “dogs and other beasts,” and those who mock the authority of 
God are “vomiters of unpardonable blasphemies.” The stubborn resistance 
to divine authority of which Jeremiah accused his opponents “is still with us 
today.” Following Jeremiah’s persistence in the role of shepherd (17:16), 
preachers can lay claim to their vocation “to instruct the people ... 
[drawing] upon prophecies for warnings and corrections.” Preaching against 
adultery, drunkenness, and other vices will not be well received; indeed, 
“this is how a thousand enemies come to be against the ministers of the 
Word.” Roman Catholic preachers are condemned for having “made 
Scripture into a nose of wax ... that they can twist and turn as they so 
desire.” Continuing on July 27, 1549, Calvin deflects Jeremiah’s notion 
that God could be a terror to the righteous (17:17), saying that ministers are 
terrified “when they see the evil ones rise up against them” and experience 
“all the machinations thrown against” them by (human) antagonists. God’s 
vengeance will be sure, and meanwhile, “God sweetens the torment of the 
faithful in that they know that it is for His glory and for the certitude of 
their salvation.” Calvin takes the command to observe the sabbath (17:19— 
27) as an opportunity to discuss sanctification, which entails the 
suppression of our “evil appetites” and our yielding to being led by the 
Holy Spirit toward eternal rest. Jeremiah’s polemic against those who do 
not honor the sabbath is turned by Calvin into critique of those who ignore 
the sacraments and who say, “ʻI did not go hear the sermons. I do not 
understand how those who do have the time for it.’ ” 

In other sermons in this series through August 16, 1549, all the while 
launching regular broadsides at the Jews and “the Papists,” Calvin avers 
that “God will grant us the victory over all opponents, provided that we 
stand upon his promises,” observes that “the Lord has the power to throw us 
down into Hell in one instant and pull us back up again the next,” and prays 
that sinners will learn from God’s admonitions.*° Hearing Jeremiah’s 
blistering polemics and grim oracles of doom would be alarming enough; 


experiencing the preaching of John Calvin may have been inspiring, but it 
must also have been terrifying. 

Finally in this brief consideration of early modernity, we may mention a 
sermon preached by John Wesley (1703—1791) in 1788 on Jeremiah 23:24, 
“Do I not fill heaven and earth? says the LORD.” Wesley sparks his hearers’ 
curiosity by styling the verse an unjustly overlooked and sublime teaching 
on the omnipresence of God.” He brings the verse from Jeremiah, which 
occurs in polemic against false prophets, into dialogue with Psalm 139, 
confirming that “there is no point of space, whether within or without the 
bounds of creation, where God is not.” Wesley waxes exuberant in an 
illustration, showing that as a grain of sand is incalculably minute compared 
to “the starry heavens,” and “the whole expanse of space” in turn makes all 
creation seem “infinitely less than a grain of sand,” so the sweeping 
vastness of space is as nothing when compared with the greatness of God. 
Where the world imagines that God is not, it wrongly believes itself to be 
beyond the reach of God’s justice, mercy, power, and wisdom, a 
“blasphemous absurdity.” Believers know to tremble in humility before 
God, who will “surely bring you into judgment, for all you think, and speak, 
and act under the sun!” Wesley bids earnest servants of God “already listed 
under the great Captain of your salvation” to be zealous, studious in 
pleasing God, and diligent in preserving “a deep, a continual, a lively, and a 
joyful sense of his gracious presence.” 


CONTEMPORARY PREACHING ON JEREMIAH 


For contemporary preaching on the book of Jeremiah, this chapter has 
drawn on four sources: the thirteen-volume 20 Centuries of Great 
Preaching, published in 1971; sermon archives from 1946 onward from the 
Duke University Chapel, which offers its nationally visible pulpit to many 
influential preachers; homiletics literature published in English; and 
sermons shared by many homileticians.7* Some sermons on Jeremiah from 
the nineteenth century to the mid-twentieth century will set the stage for a 
review of sermons from preachers in more recent years. 


Nineteenth Century to Mid-Twentieth Century 


Anglican priest John Henry Newman (1801—1890) delivered three sermons 
on Jeremiah in the years before his transition into the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1845. “Steadfastness in the Old Paths” (Jer 6:16) was preached in 
March 1830; “Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed” (1:8) was delivered 
in September 1830; and “On Justice, as a Principle of Divine Governance” 


(8:11) was preached in April 1832.7? Reflecting on 6:16, Newman says 
there is no need to follow old ways in technology and science, arenas in 
which new discoveries and enhanced wisdom are beneficial: “We know 
more about the motions of the heavenly bodies than Abraham, whose seed 
was in number as the stars.” But in matters of religious doctrine and faith, 
the Scriptural old ways are best. The truth cannot be improved but only 
corrupted, “whether from the sinfulness of our nature, or from the malignity 
of Satan.” Believers should look to “our own personal advancement in 
holiness” and pray God “to give us back what we have lost,” namely, the 
“reverence and godly fear” taught throughout the Scriptures. On 1:8, 
Newman opens with reflection on beleaguered prophets from biblical and 
martyrological traditions, including Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Micaiah, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, and John the Baptist; he frames these as types of Christ, 
“the Great Prophet whose way they were preparing.” Summing up 
Jeremiah’s prophetic ministry “in three words: good hope, labour, 
disappointment,” Newman sketches a trajectory from early idealism 
through a “variety and vicissitude of feelings” such as “affliction, fear, 
despondency, and sometimes even restlessness,” ending in blessed 
resignation. He takes this as instructive for all believers, “for all of us live 
in a world which promises well, but does not fulfil.” Newman urges his 
hearers to seek sustenance and resilience in God’s Word, not shrinking from 
adversity but preparing “for suffering and disappointment, which befit us as 
sinners, and which are necessary for us as saints.” Self-denial, endurance, 
and constant prayer are to be the hallmarks of a life lived in the light of 
God. Preaching at Oxford on the false prophets’ message of “peace, peace, 
when there is no peace” (8:11), Newman argues that though some may take 
human nature as “cheerful and happy” and “the evils of life as light and 
transitory,” faith teaches otherwise. “The Gospel is in its very name a 
message of peace, but it must never be separated from the bad tidings of our 
fallen nature”; this may be discerned from the way that the penitential 
season of Lent precedes Easter and from the “rare and short-lived intervals 


of a nation’s tranquility” being inevitably disrupted by “persecution or 
tribulation.” Newman identifies as false prophets the adherents of the non- 
Trinitarian Socinian heresy and those espousing the rationalist deism known 
as Theophilanthropy, which he excoriates for promoting “false 
cheerfulness” and “ill-founded hope.” The Christian understanding of 
justice must be grounded neither in human morality nor in repentance alone 
—here Newman worries that through published books, the falsehoods of 
heretical writers continue to wreak havoc on others long after the writers 
have died. Rather, sinners must trust in the faithful sovereignty of God, 
enacted on our behalf in Christ through the mystery of the Atonement. 
Influential English Baptist preacher Charles Spurgeon (1834-1892) 
served for thirty-eight years as a pastor in London; his sermons drew 


thousands of hearers. Spurgeon preached on Jeremiah 9:1, “O that my head 


were a spring of water, and my eyes a fountain of tears,”?? opening with 


reflection on tears as an “index of strength,” “precious,” and “evidences not 
of weakness, but of might” when they spring from penitence or compassion. 
“I would to God we [knew] how to weep like this,” Spurgeon exclaims. His 
contextual focus is the bloody militarized conflict that flared across several 
generations between the British East India Company and Indian regions; 
particularly shocking for England had been Indian soldiers’ rebellion 
against British commanders in 1857, not long after Spurgeon had begun his 
ministry in London. He bids his hearers actually to weep, there in the 
sanctuary, for British soldiers tortured and slain and British women raped in 
those conflicts. Spurgeon’s outrage overcomes his pacifism: “Long have I 
held that war is an enormous crime; long have I regarded all battles as but 
murder on a large scale; but this time, I ... do propound war,” he says, 
urging his hearers to make the battle cry of Psalm 68:1 their own. He bids 
his audience weep also for the “morally slain”: those addicted to alcohol 
who “reel from our gin-palaces into perdition,” sex workers, those who 
frequent “casinos, low theatres, and other houses of sin,” and, as most to be 
pitied, the “undecided, still godless,’ who have not accepted Christ. 
Spurgeon is voluble on the terrors of hell awaiting unconverted sinners. The 
arc of this sermon is astonishing, moving from the savagery of battlefield 
atrocities in India to the eternal agony awaiting unbelievers, with the latter 
conceived as far worse. Recalling Jesus’s lament over Jerusalem (Matt 
23:37; Luke 13:34), Spurgeon bids his hearers to go out and weep, “O 
London, London!” and to weep over their neighbors: “Weep, weep; cease 


not weeping, till God hath renewed them by his Spirit.” Urging hearers to 
preaching, philanthropy, prayer, and writing against “iniquity,” Spurgeon 
closes with a stirring call to spiritual battle “for God and for his truth.” 
Rodney “Gipsy” Smith (1860-1947) grew up with Roma travelers who 
lived an itinerant life in England. Having had no formal schooling, Smith 
began his ministry with the Salvation Army, preaching for decades in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Considering the words “not saved” 


in Jeremiah 8:20,°! Smith extols the graces enjoyed by those who are in 
Christ, catalyzing yearning in his hearers for that “perfect love” in which 
redemption is found. Superficial piety cannot save: “the cloak of religion 
and the outward garb, going to church, hymn-singing, Bible-reading, and all 
these things” may yet leave the heart “like a cage of unclean birds; though 
the outward platter be clean, there may be rottenness and corruption 
within.” Smith fulminates against those who would resist his message: “on 
your poor, worthless, and wasted life, and even church-going respectable 
life, there is written, as by the finger of God, those two words on you ... 
Not Saved; and the ink in which they are written was distilled by your own 
iniquity, which makes it all the blacker.” Pleading ignorance will not avail, 
for many have had church education and even the intervention of angels on 
their behalf. Smith paints a dramatic picture of Jesus’s agony on the Cross, 
asking his hearers, “Have you ever thanked Him? ... That is the damning 
sin—inegratitude.” All depends on their surrender to Christ, and eternal 
death looms. Smith ends on a wrenching anecdote about a Roma boy who 
was unable to save his drowning mother, begging his hearers to let him— 
the preacher—and Jesus Christ save them before it is too late. 

Scottish preacher Arthur J. Gossip (1873—1954) delivered a sermon on 
Jeremiah 12:5°* that explores the human tendency to rail against even 
minor challenges as unexpected and undeserved. Could we face “dreadful 
tidings of disaster” or the “steep and lonely road” with “a shadow of the 
Master’s courage and the Master’s calm?” None will escape experience of 
some “fearsome storm” in this life, he says, so our faith must be not “a fair- 
weather affair” but strong, founded upon the rock of Christ. “Wait till you 
stand in the rushing of the Jordan,” Gossip warns; those bereaved or in 
trouble should not “fling peevishly away from the Christian faith,” for 
“have we not lost enough without losing that too?” Gossip cites Job, 
Emerson, and Dante in this stirring sermon, weaving in poetic touches such 
as this: “By and by the gale dies down, and the moon rises, and throws a 


lane of gold to us across the blackness and the heaving of the tumbling 
waters.” Faith is real, Gossip assures his audience, and “its most audacious 
promises are true .... Our hearts are very frail .... But we have a wonderful 
God.” 

Baptist preacher Harry Emerson Fosdick (1878—1969) served churches in 
New York and New Jersey from 1903 to 1946, engaging in teaching and 
writing aimed at refuting fundamentalism from the standpoint of liberal 
theology, promoting social justice, and supporting the peace movement. In a 
sermon on Jeremiah 6:16, Fosdick initially expresses reservation about the 
line, “ask for the old paths,’ as being “so fundamentalist in tone” that 
modernists might well resist. He proceeds to draw in his audience by 
portraying what is “deep and powerful” about “old-fashioned Christianity,” 
emphasizing standing firm in one’s “conscience before God,” celebrating 
the power of prayer, portraying faith as the source of all that sustains the 
busy modern believer, and lauding the “candor and fearlessness” with 
which Christianity confronts moral chaos. Quoting Psalm 46:2-3 (leaving 
the opening verse, “God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble,” implicit for the recognition of seasoned believers), and taking as 
his model the apostrophizing of the soul in Psalms 42—43, Fosdick bids his 
own soul to eschew rigid doctrine and “thin modernism” alike, being 
instead “broad in your sympathies but ... deep in your convictions!” Thus 
Fosdick deftly models the relevance of biblically grounded faith for the 
skepticism and anxiety of the modern age. 

George A. Buttrick (1892—1980), born and educated in England, pastored 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches in the United States beginning in 
1915. His longest pastorate was at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, which he served from 1927 to 1955. Buttrick 
preached on Jeremiah 22:16, “He judged the cause of the poor and needy 
.... Is this not to know me? says the LORD,” seeking to make visible the 
power of God to skeptics. Working conceptually rather than exegetically 
with the line from Jeremiah, Buttrick offers three answers to those who find 
religion unpersuasive in a world that seems to have been forsaken: “God is 
in the thunder and chaos of our time,” “God is hidden in today’s atheism,” 
and “the footprints of God are hidden in a growing concern for social 
justice and personal love.” Here Buttrick honors objections grounded in 
compassion for those who suffer: “Is there not the seed of a fine credo in a 
[person] who says, ‘Human beings should not be the playthings of 


earthquakes’? It is not far from the hatred of God to the love of God.” 
Having built solidarity with his hearers across lines of belief and doubt, 
Buttrick then moves to the traditional formulation of faith, “God is still and 
always in Jesus Christ.” But he is careful to present the identity of Christ in 
a way that invites all, including skeptics, to approach: Christ is “before all 
names” and “before all creeds,” waiting “for us to say ‘yes’” to a “Love 
that lies within and beyond our human love.” 


Mid-Twentieth Century to the Present 


Gardner Taylor (1918-2015), one of the founders of the Progressive 
National Baptist Convention, a civil rights activist, and a genius of 
expository preaching, pastored Baptist churches in Ohio, Louisiana, and 
New York from 1938 to 1990, serving for forty-two years at Concord 
Baptist Church of Christ in Brooklyn, New York. Over two thousand of 
Taylor’s sermons have been preserved, including two sermons on Jeremiah. 
From “the earliest days of my preaching,” Taylor says, comes a sermon on 


Jeremiah 8:22, “Is there no balm in Gilead?” He begins by underlining the 
pathos of Jeremiah, a prophet anguished by the sin injuring the soul of his 
people. Taylor moves to the familiar claim that Jesus “is healing for all of 
our spiritual sickness,” and then, unusually, returns to the motif of sickness, 
exploring ways in which modern living exacerbates sin: “Education makes 
the sickness of sin more subtle, more deadly. Wealth makes the disease of 
sin more resourceful, more adroit. Culture makes this sickness more 
polished, more sophisticated. Prisons make this disease more virulent, more 
vicious.” This remarkable sequence ties the aspirational goals of upwardly 
mobile believers and benefits enjoyed by the elite—education, wealth, 
culture—to the incarceration endured by the less privileged. It is precisely 
there that Taylor draws a connection to Jesus’s lowly birth and life of 
alienation, one who “was born as a stranger in a stable, lived as a stranger 
without a place to lay his head, and died as a stranger outside the city’s 
gates.” Jesus may have seemed an unlikely Messiah, just as the actual balm 
known in ancient Gilead came from an unprepossessing shrub. Yet none but 
“our Savior Jesus” can heal the sin-sick soul, Taylor insists—not 
government, not schools, not even churches, priests, or preachers. A catena 
of biblical references supplies the proof of redemption in Christ (Matt 1:21; 
Acts 4:12; Isa 53:2). Taylor’s final move is to link Jesus’s birth at 


Bethlehem to his sacrifice on Calvary, through which “Christ heals, heals 


all, heals sweetly, and heals completely.” 


In a 1950 sermon on Jeremiah 50:5, “They shall ask the way to Zion,” 


Taylor ruminates on how Western confidence in scientific advances, 
technology, and “free enterprise” had left people in this “swaggering age ... 
ready to wave a jaunty farewell to God, for we had outgrown him.” He 
notes the arrogance of those who are cavalier about the marginalized, folks 
“denied access to public places, equal wages, and self-government’—the 
reference to Jim Crow laws is unmistakable. In Taylor’s telling, those 
genuflecting before “our streamlined gadgets, graphs, charts, and scientific 
knowledge” began to sense “haunting uncertainties” raised by the Nazi 
horror and the threat of nuclear war. Taylor turns to the biblical context of 
the Babylonian exile, his description of that trauma as “a bewildering 
experience of slavery” evoking the experience of African Americans as 
much as that of the Judean “children of captivity” in antiquity. “They shall 
inquire the way to Zion” is answered, he avers, in John 14:6, where Jesus 
says, “I am the way.” But the Gospel of peace, powerful in every epoch of 
history, must now address the shadow of racism in the United States 
churches. Taylor thunders, “we shall be Christian at the point of race or be 
forced to confess we are not Christian at all.” His closing image of 
Golgotha suggests that those afflicted by the brutalities of racism are 
crucified with Christ and share in his vindication: “the cry of validation of 
our Way is like some anthem as the morning breaks, ‘into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ ” 

Three sermons on the call of Jeremiah in 1:4-10 gesture toward the rich 
variety of ways in which preachers have mined that passage. A 1983 
ordination sermon by Thomas Troeger’ draws the audience into vividly 
imagined dimensions of the natural setting in which the prophet might have 
heard his commissioning: “rose twilight filtered through the pink-white 
blossoms” of the almond tree (1:11) under which the prophet sits as he 
remembers family conversations about the emerging political power of 
Babylon. Troeger evokes a mother calling her child, “the unfurling of an 
embryo in time-lapsed photography,” the prophet’s vision of a “galaxy of 
flame and cherubim that gleamed and fluttered above him,” Jeremiah’s 
sobbing resistance, his father quoting Deuteronomy 18:15, and the image of 
a burning fire shut up in the prophet’s bones (Jer 20:9), guiding hearers 
through the lived experiences of call, resistance, awareness of God’s 


presence, and divine reassurance that set the framework for the rest of the 
book of Jeremiah. 

In “Swallowing Fire” (1999), a sermon for a liturgy of ordination to the 
Episcopal diaconate, Ellen Davis opens with Jeremiah’s suffering, noting 
that his agonistic mission to dismantle national structures is not one 
normally envisioned for ministers. She underlines Jeremiah’s reliance on 
God: “What Jeremiah shows us with unique clarity is what it is like to live 
solely on the strength of God’s word ... what life would look like for a 
person who lives on God’s word like daily bread.’”*° Subsisting on God’s 
word is “like swallowing fire and feeling it burn inside” (20:9) and “like 
swallowing a hammer and feeling it pound inside” (23:29). Davis’s prayer 
is for the ordinand “‘to live, as Jeremiah did, with God’s word at the center 
of her being ... to bear its incessant beating, more reliable than her own 
heartbeat.”>’ 

A 2013 homily by Valerie Bridgeman for graduating seminary students 
explores the “whisper” of call via the cascade of verbs in Jeremiah 1:10. 
Characterizing the disruption of divinely ordained vocation as “that 
shaking, that quaking, that uprooting, that overthrowing of ... childhood 
dreams, the destroying of our notions of who we were going to be,” 
Bridgeman quotes Howard Thurman on the importance of listening for the 
sound of the genuine in oneself. Acknowledging that “demolition,” 
“weeding through,” and “plucking up” are integral to the experience of the 
prophet, she highlights divine presence—“the hand of God that leads 
you”—as believers’ source of hope for the ministerial challenges that lie 
ahead. 

Wilda Gafney’s 2017 sermon, “You Have the Forehead of a Whore,” is a 
fierce counter-reading of Jeremiah 3:3 that challenges cultural practices of 
victim-blaming and silencing of survivors of sexual assault. Gafney’s 
opening prayer frames her homiletical purpose: “May God who is Majesty, 
Mercy, and Mystery speak words of life, love, and liberation through these 
words.” Exposing the gendered rhetoric of violation and sexualized 
shaming so prevalent in the prophetic corpus, Gafney denounces rape 
culture, lifting up “a God who transcends the text” and suggesting that 
Jeremiah needs a “womanist conversation partner.” A bold dialogue 
follows. Where Jeremiah says that the LORD will not take back a “polluted” 
people, Gafney retorts, “I am here to tell you this morning that God will 
take us back no matter what we have done,” for “the love of God reaches 


from the uttermost to the gutter-most.” She draws on the wisdom of 
“abandoned black women” who “have been making a way out of no way” 
as a Strategy of survival, fearlessly rejecting “the violence Jeremiah uses in 
his sermon” and urging Jeremiah to do better than to “slut-shame women to 
call the people back to God.” Gafney briskly rebuts the potential objection 
that the misogynistic rhetoric of Jeremiah was standard in his day: “the 
prophets Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, ... Zechariah, and Malachi never once 
fixed their lips to pass off their pornotropic fantasies as the word of God. 
Jesus never used that language, perhaps because that’s how some folk 
talked about his mama.” Compelling instruction in biblical scholarship and 
womanist hermeneutics follows. Gafney builds the capacity of her hearers 
to contest distorted images and injurious language in Christian tradition, 
urging them to “brazenly talk back to the text” where needed, but to stand 
with Jeremiah on God’s fidelity and compassion. “We have been taught to 
say God is king but kings in the ancient world were warlords who secured 
their thrones with the broken and battered bodies of their enemies,” she 
teaches; “we have been taught to say God is lord and master but those are 
slaveholding terms.” Gafney chooses to resignify Jeremiah’s insult: “You 
have the forehead of a woman who will make her own decisions ... who 
will not submit to male domination .... who is unbought and unbossed.” 
Her final homiletical move is to imagine a future in which sexual violence 
is no more. She prays that “God the restorer of broken hearts, minds and 
bodies” will accompany her listeners, sustaining them as they seek to bring 
transformative change to the world. 

In a sermon on Jeremiah 4:11—28,°2 Wes Allen finds that the oracle 
“displays the wrath of God with little covering of grace,” but there is a 
“sliver of hope” in the divine promise in verse 27, “yet I will not make a 
full end.” Allen sees a “contradictory God” revealed here whom he can 
proclaim as a Christian who works for social justice and has been 
influenced by “African American, feminist, womanist, and Latin American 
liberation theologies.” Utilizing a humorous trope about wishing he had 
been Jeremiah’s editor and had deleted the oracles of doom, Allen stands 
with his audience in resistance as he offers his central insight: “You can’t 
have justice without judgment .... God reconciles us to God’s self, but that 
does not erase all the damage we have done to ourselves and others.” He 
highlights the word “yet” in verse 27: while it is “only a dandelion in the 
rubble,” the word nevertheless promises that judgment will be followed by 


hope. Walter Brueggemann’s sermon on the same lection, preached in 2016 
on the fifteenth anniversary of the 9/11 terrorist attacks, uses the image of a 
threatening “hot wind” to address cultural arrogance and the denial of 
global warming. Brueggemann too prizes the word “yet,” heard as a 
promise from God to “halt the undoing of creation.” 


Preaching on Jeremiah 5:20-29 in 1992, Brueggemann underlines the 
alarming nature of the conditional “if” in Jeremiah’s covenantal theology. 
Over against Jerusalem’s “self-deception and denial and numbness,” to 
disrupt his people’s “narcotizing habits,” the prophet must utter poetry, 
“odd, jarring, surging with subversive images,” to pose the question as to 
whether God should punish (5:29), the tone of which we may hear as 
scornful, pleading, or serious. Brueggemann insists that “the very poetry we 
dread” is that to which we must listen. In 2002, Brueggemann uses 
Jeremiah 9:23-24 to dismantle urban arrogance, driving his hearers to trust 
in long-term fidelity, justice for the neighbor, and sustainable communities 
of shalom for all.*° Another 2002 sermon, on Jeremiah 207-13 addresses 
those facing antagonism in ministry, leaders dealing with “monstrous 
rumors, much gossip, and canceled pledges.” Brueggemann avers that 
“faithful ministry ... will be increasingly a contested praxis,” so preachers 
would do well to look to the “bold and fearless” Jeremiah as their model. 
Jeremiah engages in “truth-telling against God,” then shifts to a position of 
trust because the same God who had overcome him is also stronger than the 
prophet’s enemies. Candor in private prayer (Matt 6:5—6) is essential: “there 
must be deep freedom in secret with the holy, calling God in order that there 
be deep courage in public ministry.” In a 2010 sermon on Jeremiah 32:1- 
15,47 Brueggemann considers Jeremiah’s purchase of land during the 
Babylonian siege as a “wedge for a new world of well-being,” a world 
glimpsed also in God’s love for the poor and in the invitation to shalom 
extended at the Communion Table. In a Reformation Sunday sermon on 


Jeremiah 36 in 2011,*° Brueggemann frames the life of the Church with 
reference to Josiah’s reform and Jehoiakim’s anxiety about reform, recalling 
the latter’s attempt to destroy Jeremiah’s scroll, which “keeps reemerging 
with its serious voice of truth.” The Church’s commitment to the Gospel 
requires that we decline anxiety and greed in favor of hospitality, 
generosity, forgiveness, and justice for the disempowered. 


In an Earth Day sermon, “Healing for Sin-Sick Hearts” (2001), Ellen 
Davis explores Jeremiah 4 and 31 to dramatize the terrible reversal of God’s 
creative work in Genesis 1. Our extractive technologies have left forests 
stripped bare, mountains destroyed, and living creatures displaced and 
gone, like “a film running backwards” toward primeval chaos. Our only 
hope is to turn from sin, to allow God’s grace to work in us a “thoroughly 
regenerated heart” so that we can live in fellowship with the earth and all of 


its creatures.* In “Learning to Lament” (2010), preached as a massive oil 
spill was wreaking havoc on the ecosystems of the Gulf Coast, Davis uses 
Jeremiah 12:10—11 and 14:1-22 to teach her hearers about the urgency of 
lament, for “the earth always and everywhere suffers as a result of human 
sin,” yielding the tragedy of “stricken soil” and “brown pelicans sheathed in 
oil.”*° Davis calls her hearers to repent, brooking no illusions about the 
harm we have done: “The cultural progress of which we are so proud, on 
which we have all come to depend, is deadly; it is destroying our world; it 
has taken us away from God.’ In a 2019 sermon, Davis lifts up Jeremiah 


as a model for prophetic leadership in today’s Church.*’ She offers that, 
first, prophetic leaders should accept the challenging dimensions of 
ministry, suffering with their people; second, they should never give up on 
those they are called to serve, ministering with fortitude and persistence 
even in the face of hostility and “the deep grief that is one facet of love” for 
their communities; and third, they should never give up on God, instead 
following in Jeremiah’s footsteps as a “great prayer-warrior’ and 
proclaiming the good news of the new covenant written on the heart. 

Several sermons preached on Jeremiah 8:18—9:1 find meaningful the 
pathos of the prophet for contemporary audiences, just as Charles Spurgeon, 
Gipsy Smith, and Gardner Taylor had plumbed the prophet’s anguish for 
their own contexts. In a sermon from 2010,8 Thomas Troeger mourns the 
“misuse of the name of God to repress and exclude various people by 
following a narrow and rigid reading of the Christian tradition.” Reflecting 
on the conflict that fractures religious groups, he finds the lamenting of 
Jeremiah guides us to “the kind of sorrow that enables us to claim more 
fully our humanity and our human connection to others.” Troeger hears the 
resonance of the African American spiritual “Balm in Gilead” as laying 
claim to the sort of soothing that heals gradually, “without offering an 
instant cure,” but instead helping the wounded find “solace in the midst of 


suffering.” We might compare Steed Davidson’s 2004 sermon on “balm in 
Gilead” (8:22), which configures the role of Christian believers as 


“Emergency Healing Technicians,” urgently needed “as our communities 


hurtle onwards to doom and destruction.’”” 


In a 2010 sermon, Ruthanna Hooke underlines that the ancient Judeans’ 
suffering was due to their breaking the first commandment: their sin led to 
idolatry, greed, oppression of the marginalized, and the horror of child 
sacrifice. Similarly, ecological and economic crises in our own times 
demonstrate that God allows “us to endure the dreadful and inevitable 
results of what we have done.” In this lection, Hooke hears the grieving of 
God; she invites us to join in lament as a sign of spiritual attention to those 
who suffer and to our own complicity in sin. In a 2013 sermon,’ Luke 
Powery declines the “machismo mentality” that finds tears weak, reflecting 
on tears in the life of Augustine and the image of Rachel weeping for her 
children (31:15), then recalling contemporary tragedies en route to 
reframing weeping as powerful, “choreographed by the spirit of a broken 
world.” For Powery, “Jeremiah reveals the truthful necessity of facing the 
abyss.” Psychiatry teaches that tears can purge difficult emotions, 
detoxifying and calming those who are stressed or traumatized. Jeremiah’s 
grief “is prophetic because he refuses to be silent in the face of horror and 
terror and injustice.” The gift of tears can move us from numbness and 
denial to hope, understood as a sign of our baptism and as “the waters of the 
Spirit’s washing.” 

A 1998 sermon of Dawn Ottoni-Wilhelm on Jeremiah 17:5-8 uses the 
image of a compass to encourage hearers to acknowledge “the way we are 
oriented,” viz., whether toward human norms or toward the things of God. 
Life has many “twists and turns, potholes and detours not charted on any 
map.” It is urgent that believers orient themselves neither toward fear nor 
toward power, but to the “love of God [as] our magnetic north,” so that we 
may flourish.*! Preaching in 2010 on the metaphor of the potter (18:1—11), 
Sam Wells reflects on natural science as revelatory of the mystery and 
wonder of God.°* In 2013, Thomas Long, in an amusing riff on God as 
Jeremiah’s “personal homiletics teacher,” portrays the potter’s destroying of 
the flawed vessel as God’s sermon illustration for how reform is a “painful 
process of making us lovely,” something believers may feel, on occasion, as 
a “shattering experience.” We need to approach the Communion Table “on 


our knees,” Long says, bidding us “look up to catch a glimpse of the kind of 
vessel—in the chalice—[into which] God is making us.” 

Barbara Brown Taylor’s 1997 sermon on Jeremiah 20:7—8°° dramatizes 
the mockery Jeremiah had endured, then gently satirizes our own desire to 
be appreciated for our godly work. Moving from Jeremiah’s suffering to the 
dereliction of Christ on the Cross, she wonders, “How—with a Lord like 
that—did we ever get the idea that our faith should win us respect, or 
influence, or protection?” No: for those called by God, “there was no 
reward. There is no reward. There is only the self-annihilating love of God, 
who raises us from the dead.” Others, too, have noted the terrible cost of 
prophetic ministry. In the 2013 sermon mentioned earlier, Long says 
Jeremiah “lived a preacher’s hell,” for “virtually every sermon he ever 
preached was hated by the congregation that heard it.” Frank Thomas spins 
out a daring metaphor of the preacher’s vocation in which God “arrests” 
beloved sinners and puts them in jail. The incarcerated are free to choose a 
life sentence in God’s dominion, to serve as deputies who themselves will 
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go out and arrest others whom God wants back.°* Luke Powery 


characterizes the role of prophet as a job with long hours, no pay, and no 


benefits, the equivalent of “signing your own death sentence.”°° 


In 2008, Jerusha Neal preached a dramatic monologue based on Jeremiah 
20:7-9, a creative performance piece delivered subsequently in church and 
seminary settings and in LGBTQ theater contexts.°° The speaker, in 
bathrobe and slippers and surrounded by garage clutter, eyes a floor pulpit 
she got for $5 at a yard sale. She understands it as a tangible “sign from 
God” of her preacherly vocation, which she has not pursued these many 
years because “everybody knows a woman can’t preach.” She reflects on 
other signs she has experienced. As a child swinging out over a swimming 
hole on a rope, she had a bird fly into her, hitting her mouth, and she knew 
“like Isaiah knew .... My mouth had been called to preach.” Having learned 
what calling is from her snake-handling friend “Jeremiah June,” she offers 
that the pressure of the divine calling is unbearable: “it has to come out, or 
your throat will grow so thick with words you choke.” The woman 
describes sneaking into the garage and standing behind her pulpit “hidden 
away in the dark”—turning some lawn chairs to face the pulpit as she 
speaks, she recounts how she preaches “to the lawnmower” and “to the 
garden tools and my old Dodge station wagon” and “to the termites in the 


wall.” Neal’s monologue reaches its apex as the woman actually preaches, 
briefly but with authority. Her character offers, “The point ain’t being 
heard. The point is speaking. Everybody needs a pulpit. It’s the joy and the 
ache ’a living.” 

Jared Alcantara drew on Jeremiah 20 in 2017 to urge that we leave room 
in our theology “for sorrow and struggle, for a rock to be thrown through 
the stained-glass window” of our lives. Alexander Deeg and Andreas Schiile 
offer many fruitful exegetical and homiletical insights in a 2019 
meditation,” drawing parallels between Jeremiah and Job, reflecting on the 
“incarnation” of the divine word via Jeremiah 1:9 and the trope of prophets 
eating scrolls (Ezek 3:1-3; see also Jer 15:16), and suggesting possible 
avenues for preachers, including attending to those who are experiencing 
the threat to faith and diminishment of life that Jeremiah did, and exploring 
the differences between us and the ancient prophet (“Wir sind nicht 
Jeremia!’’). They caution preachers not to focus unduly on personal spiritual 
experiences and individual salvation, for Jeremiah’s prophetic ministry 
addresses political and social conditions, seeking to make visible justice and 
righteousness in the world. 

Two 2017 sermons on Jeremiah 28:5—9 consider false prophecy. Kenyatta 
Gilbert calls Jeremiah’s prophetic adversaries “sixth-century 
televangelists,” comparing them to modern-day leaders who “strengthen the 
hands of the powerful and promise job growth, the return of ethnic 
privilege, and the destruction of foes.” Such distortions offer a caricature of 
God as the patron of national exceptionalism. Joshua Lazard’ 8 reminds us 
that context and subtext are vital for responsible homiletical work with 
Scripture: “the message of getting comfortable in captivity” will land 
differently for black Americans than for white Americans, may be 
problematic for believers in abusive relationships, and may “sound more 
like a curse” than God’s Word to someone who is immobilized due to 
illness or injury. Lazard finds reliable hope for all only in the promise 
coming later, in 29:11: “God has plans for you.” 

Two sermons on Jeremiah 29:1-7 call believers to compassion for the 
enemy. Kenneth Carder preached a controversial sermon in 2001 shortly 
after the 9/11 terrorist attacks on New York and Washington.°? He frames 
“saber-rattling,” in antiquity and in our own time, as counter to the Gospel. 
Worrying that the American flag has “replaced the paraments” in pulpits 
across the country, Carder offers a visceral and potentially traumatizing 


image early in the sermon: “God’s blessings often come in blood-soaked 
packages.” Having secured the shocked attention of his audience, Carder 
presses the challenge further: “Patriotism in the time of war is one of the 
greatest and most serious threats to the faithfulness of the Church.” 
Blessing must be for all, he insists, using Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles to 
suggest that access to food, shelter, community, and family “are the 
components of peace that everyone seeks,” necessary for “the people of 
Afghanistan as surely as for the people of Durham ... as necessary for the 
people of Iraq as for the people of the United States.” God’s peace is 
inseparable from justice for “the poor, the defenseless, the innocent” in 
every country; he urges that an offering be taken for “the children of 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and throughout the world who are in want.” His 
closing point on Jeremiah 29: “Peace can be found in enemy territory and 
even lived in enemy territory.” In 2013, Dennis Olson foregrounds the 
“deep despair” of Judean exiles in Babylon, finding “muted hope” in 
Jeremiah’s counsel that they seek to flourish where they are. Olson prays 
that “God will move us from revenge to reconciliation,” tying that work to 
the mission of the Suffering Servant to be “a light to the nations” (Isa 42:6; 
49:6). 

Christian preachers have worked with Jeremiah 31:31-34 in a 
kaleidoscopic variety of ways. A 2004 sermon by Charles Aaron” is deeply 
pastoral, offering this lection as good news to those “confused about God,” 
those who are lonely, those struggling with temptation, and those “battered 
by the grief and pain of life.” In a 2006 sermon,°! Sam Wells uses the text 
as a prism through which to look at foundational positions in Western 
ecclesial and political history, challenging Christian theologies of 
redemption and church polities that have no place for ancient Israel. Citing 
Romans 11 and Ephesians 2, Wells insists that “without Israel the Church 
doesn’t know who Jesus is.” In sermons in 2004, 2005, and 2007, Steed 
Davidson helps us imagine the inscribing of the new covenant as “an 
invasion” in which God places divine DNA upon us; offers a retrospective 
of covenants from Noah, Abraham, Moses, and David to contemporary 
Methodism, finding in God’s covenantal fidelity the grounds for us not to 


be “timid in our thinking,” “tentative in our ministry,” “half-hearted in our 


devotion,” or “uncertain in our identity”;°? and reflects on the Lutheran 


tradition in light of Jeremiah’s “democratization of knowledge,” pressing 


his hearers to read Scripture in community with the disenfranchised and the 
suffering.©* In a 2008 devotional reflection on this passage, Marie-Theres 
Wacker urges Christians to take seriously its promise of unending divine 
love for Israel, rather than leaping to its significance for the Church as the 
“new Israel.” A feminist resistant reader, she suggests that God may bear 
some responsibility for the fragility of the earlier covenant relationship, 
having designed its terms earlier on Sinai in a way that could not be as 
effective as its renewed inscribing in the midst of the congregation—that is, 
within its political, social, and cultic life. 

Preaching on Jeremiah 31:31-34 in 2011, Walter Brueggemann offers 
that the new covenant written on the heart will be relational rather than 
“based on power and enacted as fear and brutality”; we will be freed from 
the sin that “slowly cripples us” and rejoice in “the prospect of a new 
innocence,” a “joyous unburdening.”°° A 2012 Brueggemann sermon on 


this lection®’ offers that “God can probe into our deepest negations and 
create new possibility, new space for life, new energy for obedience, new 
waves of joy.” The “engrafting” of the Torah on believers’ hearts will 
transform the chaos, barrenness, and enslavement characteristic of life 
under empire, leaving the faithful “surprised by new life given in glad, 
inconvenient obedience.” In a Lenten sermon on this passage in 2015, 
Brueggemann focuses on Torah stipulations for economic justice and 
forgiveness of debt, suggesting that the “old ways” of greed, “ruthless 
power in international affairs,” and “sectarian little formulations” have 
failed, something that is evident in the light of “God’s inscrutable mercy.” 
In a 2018 sermon, Brueggemann invites his hearers to understand the 
covenant inscribed on the heart in terms of the dialogical “risk, freedom, 
and obligation” that mark “relationships of fidelity.” Dialogical interaction 
is constitutive of Jesus’s work of redemption, seen over against expressions 
of public power that do not honor such mutuality and instead diminish and 
commodify others. 

Anna Carter Florence has preached twice on Jeremiah 32. Her 2001 
sermon for the More Light Presbyterians national conference highlights the 
courage it took for Jeremiah to “go public” with hope, his purchase of land 
“one big coming out party” that invites us, and especially LGBTQ 
believers, to know that “God isn’t ashamed to hold hands with any of us in 


public.”°® Her 2006 sermon for a boys’ summer camp focuses on the land 


Jeremiah purchases as a sign of future hope and belonging.® Florence tells 
the story of a Connecticut boy named Ben who discovered the surprising 
place where he belonged: on the rodeo circuit out West. God’s promise, 
Florence says, is that even with an army at the gate, even for those in exile, 
everyone will eventually find where they belong. Katie Hays reflects on 
Jeremiah 32 as a risk-taking move based on confidence in God: for us, the 
decision to advocate for human rights, say, or to leave the corporate world 
for “work that makes your heart sing,” can similarly feel “like buying a 
field in a war zone.”’? Imagining Jeremiah and Martin Luther King Jr. in 
adjacent cells in the Birmingham jail, both prophets impatient for change, 
Hays addresses her congregation with contextually appropriate salty 
language (see Ezekiel for an ancient antecedent in transgressive rhetoric). 
With apologies to Anne Lamott and Mary Oliver, Hays finds the standard 
prayers of “help,” “thanks,” and “wow” too anemic for the war zone of life, 
so she suggests a fourth prayer: a WTF prayer that calls God to account. 
“It’s biblical, y’all,” Hays observes. “We stand in a long line of God’s 
people who have thrown up their hands in frustration and shouted skyward, 
‘What the actual fuck?’” God answers: “Play the long game, Jeremiah. 
That’s what buying the field is all about. It’s about the long arc of the moral 
universe, which is my universe. Yes, it’s long, and yes, it bends toward 
justice.” Hays takes the anguish and rage of Jeremiah seriously, exhorting 
her hearers, “add that fourth prayer to your repertoire, church, and pray it 
like you stole it.” 

The pathos and persistence of Jeremiah as prophetic leader, his 
entanglement in the political and theological contestations of his era, and 
his visionary capacity to see the grim depths of sin and the luminous hope 
of God’s mercy: these dimensions have made the book of Jeremiah a 
treasure trove for preachers seeking to speak fresh words of Gospel truth to 
their own communities. 
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PART VI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH FOR 
KEY CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL ISSUES 


THERE are no innocent, non-political claims in the book of Jeremiah, no 
uncontested voices or ideological assertions. All are countered and 
deconstructed. Likewise, there are no innocent readings of the book of 
Jeremiah. All are political; all are situated, all are vested in particular social 
and symbolic networks of meaning. The following section offers three 
exemplars that explore the significance of the book of Jeremiah for 
contemporary political issues. Kristel Clayville examines the role of 
environmental ethics in biblical interpretation. Within this larger context, 
Clayville offers an analysis of Jeremiah that is informed by ecological 
hermeneutics. Little is as fraught as violence in the Bible and Steed 
Davidson’s nuanced study addresses the issue in the fraught book of 
Jeremiah. Christl M. Maier concludes the section and the Handbook with an 
essay on gender in the book of Jeremiah. Maier “explores salient features of 
gendered language and gender performance in Jeremiah from a feminist 
perspective ... and reveals flaws in [the] rhetoric of shaming and breaches 
in gender performance that help to deconstruct an allegedly rigid gender 
hierarchy and to seek ways to alternative interpretations of the divine- 
human relationship.” This final section is more suggestive than wide- 
ranging and, not unlike the Handbook itself, lacks closure. As such, we 
hope it elicits further reflection on sacred texts and contemporary political 
(human) concerns including, economic and health disparities, race and 
ethnicity, immigration, social justice and resistance, social rupture and the 
collapse of cultures, as well as resilience, compassion, and kinship. 


CHAPTER 36 


ECOLOGICAL HERMENEUTICS 
AND JEREMIAH 


KRISTEL CLAY VILLE 


THE BIBLE AND ETHICS 


ECOLOGICAL hermeneutics has its roots in ethical questions about the 
biblical text. Those ethical questions send us on philosophical detours that 
become even more fraught when we consider the authoritative nature the 
biblical text has for some communities. The primary philosophical detour is 
into the distinction between the “is” and the “ought.” These verbal options 
of the verb “to be” are a shorthand for talking about the distinctions 
between description and prescription. The descriptive “is” represents the 
way things are, while the prescriptive “ought” represents the way they 
should be. Thinking ethically with and about the Bible has the potential to 
collapse these two distinct realms of thought. Put more succinctly, there are 
ethics in the Bible, and there is the possibility of using the Bible in ethical 
thought. 

The ethics in the Bible refers to the logic of human behavior and divine 
interaction that can be gleaned from a close reading of the text. Discovering 
the ethics in the Bible is primarily a historical and critical exercise that 
provides the reader with information about how the Israelites organized 
themselves and thought about their political life. This historical information 
that is embedded in the text can be analyzed ethically. In order to use this 
descriptive material to think about contemporary ethical issues, one must 
adopt a hermeneutic, or a theory of interpretation. 

Some religious groups refuse to acknowledge their own interpretive 
positions and claim to adhere to biblical ethics. That means they claim to 
observe the same ethical precepts as the ancient Israelites. Of course, this is 
not true. These religious groups live in different material conditions than the 


ancient Israelites; most benefit from modern medicine and technologized 
agriculture. Nevertheless, the claim they make is to collapse the “is” and the 
“ought” because the “is” has divine authority for them. This interpretive 
move is often marked by the phrase, “The Bible says ....” For the purposes 
of thinking about nature and the Bible, an example statement might be, 
“The Bible says that humans have dominion over the earth.” That statement 
is descriptively true. In Genesis 1:28, God says to the newly created 
humans, “Be fruitful and multiply, fill the earth and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over 
every living thing that moves upon the earth.” Inasmuch as God says these 
things in the Bible, the Bible says it, and it is descriptively true about the 
text. The collapsing of this description into an “ought” is an argument that 
the Bible describes the way the world should be; humans should have 
dominion over the earth. Subsequent ethical thinking about nature from a 
biblical perspective then puts humans at the center as controlling nature, or 
in more politic language, being stewards of it. Moreover, this collapse of the 
descriptive and normative categories of language and thought creates a 
utilitarian ethic: nature is reduced to its use value for humans. In other 
words, their ethic becomes anthropocentric, centering human interests over 
all others. 

Out of concern for the consequences of this interpretation on nature 
itself, Lynn White penned “The Historical Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis,” 
where he argues that Christianity and Judaism were responsible for the 
predominant worldview based on the dualism between humans and nature.! 
This biblical worldview puts humans at the center of concern and value 
because they are “created in the image of God,” and further encourages 
humans to use nature to exhibit such dominance and to achieve human- 
oriented ends. While White’s essay has many flaws, it provoked a response 
from many biblical scholars and theologians, who redoubled their efforts to 
read nature in the Bible differently so as to highlight different ethical 
possibilities for thinking about human duties to nature. 

In contrast to turning the descriptive into prescriptions, those who want 
to use the Bible in ethics will often take a hermeneutical approach that 
acknowledges the differences in the lives of modern people and those of 
Israelites, as well as the human forces that have created the biblical text as 
we have it. One need only think of the many appeals to “neighbor love” as 
an ethic that orients Jewish and Christian thought. These positions often 


acknowledge the biblical origins of the concept, but they do not require that 
“neighbor” be defined as it was historically by the Israelites. On the 
contrary, the ethical concept of “neighbor love” is reinterpreted and updated 
for use in contemporary religious ethics. Neighbor love has even been 
interpreted ecologically as a way of thinking about human duties to nature 
as part of creation. 

The use of the Bible in ethics often seeks to harmonize the biblical text 
with other ethical commitments and treats the biblical text as an ancient text 
that persists in importance in the modern world. But that importance itself 
relies on the Bible being able to speak to modern concerns. In brief, the 
descriptive aspect of this approach to the Bible and ethics question is a 
description of the world we live in, instead of a description of the world of 
the biblical text. The method relies on the distinction between the text and 
the world and seeks to discover a way to build a bridge between the two. 
That bridge building requires a multidisciplinary approach. Such an 
approach might ask the question, “How does the biblical relationship to 
land become a model for our own thinking about human-land 
relationships?” Answering this question would then rely on historical, 
critical, literary, and theological approaches to the text. 


Several projects have been developed to bolster positive ecological readings 
of biblical texts. These have ranged from highlighting the passages in the 
Bible that refer to nature to developing new hermeneutical approaches. 
Each of these is in response to the destruction of nature in the twentieth 
century and to the perceived role of the Bible, and a self-proclaimed 
worldview built on it, that funds the idea of nature as merely a resource for 
human use. In short, these projects seek to change the view of the ethics in 
the Bible, which is itself an ethical project that makes claims about how 
humans and texts interact and mutually form one another. 

In light of the role that the biblical text has in shaping our imaginations, 
David Horrell and his team at the University of Exeter started a project to 
study different reading strategies. The two main strategies that the team 
identifies are recovery and resistance.” These two strategies provide a good 
typology for assessing ecologically motivated readings of biblical texts. 


Readings of recovery work on the premise that the Bible has ecological 
wisdom that has simply been overlooked or obscured by interpretation over 
the centuries. This reading method assumes that positive relationships to 
nature can be found in the Bible and even that the biblical text can be a 
source for creating these positive relationships. This method focuses on a 
particular canon of biblical texts (Genesis 1—2; Genesis 9:1—17; Psalm 104; 
Romans 8:18—25; Col 1:15-20; and Revelation 21—22), which stand in 
contrast to those passages that depict nature as value neutral or something 
that needs to be dominated. Some of the passages in this canon are also in 
the canon of texts that are used to show human dominance over nature, such 
as Genesis 1. In this case, the text is reinterpreted or recovered as having a 
different message than traditional interpretations posit. For example, 
“dominion” in Genesis 1 may be interpreted as “stewardship.” 

Readings of resistance assert that the Bible is anthropocentric and 
presents nature as being of secondary value. There is no way to reclaim the 
text, so it must be resisted. This method is best understood through an 
example. Norman Habel founded the Earth Bible series, which has the goal 


of reading the biblical text from the perspective of the Earth.? Habel and his 
coauthors developed six ecojustice principles that biblical texts must cohere 
with in order to be read “as is.” Those that do not cohere with these 
principles must be exposed or resisted. These six ecojustice principles are as 
follows: 


The Principle of Intrinsic Worth: The universe, Earth and all its components have intrinsic 
worth/value. 

The Principle of Interconnectedness: Earth is a community of interconnected living things that are 
mutually dependent on each other for life and survival. 

The Principle of Voice: Earth is a subject capable of raising its voice in celebration and against 
injustice. 

The Principle of Purpose: The universe, Earth, and all its components are part of a dynamic cosmic 
design within which each piece has a place in the overall goal of that design. 

The Principle of Mutual Custodianship: Earth is a balanced and diverse domain where responsible 
custodians can function as partners, rather than rulers, to sustain a balanced and diverse Earth 
community. 

The Principle of Resistance: Earth and its components not only differ from injustices at the hands of 
humans, but actively resist them in the struggle for justice.“ 


While readings of recovery assume the authority of the biblical text and 
seek to harness that authority for an environmental goal of offering more 
inclusive readings, readings of resistance seek authority outside of the 


biblical text and then hold the text accountable to that authority. In the case 
of the Earth Bible project, this authority comes from environmental ethics 
(intrinsic worth, interconnectedness, purpose, and mutual custodianship) 
and from the social justice principles that have shaped feminist readings of 
the Bible (voice, resistance). With these ecojustice principles as the basis, 
Habel has further elaborated a hermeneutic for reading the Bible: suspicion 
of the text’s anthropocentrism, identification with non-human characters, 


and retrieval of the perspective or voice of the Earth. These principles 
judge not only the biblical text, but also the contemporary culture. In 
contrast, readings of recovery tend to locate normativity in the text and the 


tradition that it creates.° 

Genesis | poses particular problems for both of these reading methods, 
but it must always be read and reinterpreted in any ecological hermeneutic 
that claims the biblical text as foundational. For readings of recovery, the 
main problematic text is the description of humans as having dominion in 
Genesis 1:26—28. Their goal is to show that the Bible can positively support 
the modern ecological agenda, which means undercutting the Lynn White 
thesis about the Buible’s role in human exploitation of the Earth by 
legitimizing modern science. Horrell has written about several strategies 
that those theologians and biblical scholars use to recover the dominion 
passage. In brief, they are: situating the text in historical context, situating it 
in a wider literary context, interpreting dominion as stewardship, and 


identifying the ideologies of later interpreters. I will expand on these one at 


a time.’ 


The strategy that situates the biblical text in historical context focuses on 
linguistics—the meanings of particular Hebrew words in their historical 
context. In response to Lynn White, James Barr argues that the language of 
Genesis 1:26—28 is not nearly as “strong” as has been suggested, and that 
instead of exploitation, these words point us toward a “duty to respect and 
protect.” He also argues that there is less of a direct link between modern 
science and biblical religions than White has asserted. Similarly, Bernhard 
Lohfink focuses on the word “blessing,” and argues that it means for each 
nation to “take possession of their own regions,” and for humans to have a 
peaceful coexistence with animals through domestication. On his 
interpretation, the biblical worldview would not make humans rulers over 
everything, but it does value humans most highly. And Bernard Anderson 


focuses his reading of this passage on humans being set in an ecology in 
which dominion refers mainly to population growth and dispersion. 

Situating the text in its literary context also leads to a focus on language. 
Mark Brett and Claus Westermann both argue that the word “subjugate” 
comes from a royal context and that the Genesis passage is offering a 
democratizing reading of such rule. All humans can “subjugate” others, not 
just the kings of the ancient Near East. This reading is seen as anti- 
monarchic. Brett also reads the passage in its agrarian context as noting just 
what it takes to sustain life—controlling animals, both wild and domestic. 

Horrell outlines a third strategy: the interpretation of dominion as 
stewardship. This particular strategy has often been the purview of 
evangelicals who want to show that the Bible is in alignment with an 
environmental agenda. The interpretation of dominion as stewardship is a 
subset of the idea that dominion is the language of kingly rule; yet the 
biblical ideal of such rule was one of responsibility for subjects and their 
well-being. The king is responsible for his people, in analogy to God being 
responsible for God’s people. This reading of dominion is only about inter- 
human relationships, but is often combined with the observation that 
Genesis 1 has a value judgment within it: creation is deemed “good” 
multiple times by God. Moreover, the stewardship interpretation gets its 
model of human-nature relations mainly from Genesis 2, where Adam is put 
in the Garden of Eden in order “to till and keep it.” 

It is worth noting that the stewardship model begins with the relationship 
between a king and a people and is expanded to include nature. To some 
extent, the ethics are simply those of extensionism—including more and 
more people or species under the same umbrella of concerns. Yet this ethic 
rests on elaborate exegesis. Due to its origins in human relationships, it 
does not give priority to the human-nature relationship. In other words, 
nature does not have its own standing or its own good, but is always an 
object of care—or to return to our metaphor, one of the subjects of the king. 

The fourth kind of recovery of the dominion passages asserts that the text 
has been misinterpreted by later generations and serves as a mirror to their 
own ideologies. If a reader sees Genesis 1 as legitimizing human dominion 
and technological progress at the expense of nature, then that reader is 
engaging in eisegesis—seeing herself and her concerns in the text. 
Therefore, all interpretations that legitimize dominion become data and 


testimonies for their times rather than valid exegeses of the text for either 
descriptive or normative purposes. 

The Green Bible seeks a middle path between recovery and resistance. 
Intriguingly, it is modeled on the Red Letter Bible, which puts all of Jesus’s 
words in red. Visually, the red ink jumps out at the reader and separates 
itself from the rest of the text. The Red Letter Bible creates a canon within 
the canon by assuming that Jesus spoke the words that are attributed to him 
in the Gospels. The goal of such a text is to whittle down what is most 
important for the reader, what should be the hermeneutical key to the entire 
text. 

The Green Bible uses this method for articulated ecological purposes. For 
the editors, the Bible is a text with great ecological wisdom and potential, 
but it must be read in a certain way to be perceived as such. So the editors 
printed all of the ecologically relevant passages in green. These green 
passages become the canon within the canon, or the hermeneutical key to 
reading the Bible for ecological purposes. This greening of the Bible is both 
a recovery effort and one of resistance. As an act of recovery, the editors of 
the Green Bible take the position that there is something in the Bible that is 
worth interacting with for ecological goals. Biblical ecological wisdom 
exists and it is important for us today, but it is hard to get to for most 
people. Using green ink will help people see the ecological wisdom more 
clearly. The choice of passages that are green is the locus of resistance. The 
green passages include sections of text where the land is given a voice, both 
in the Torah and in the Prophets. The choice to make those passages green 
resists the traditional readings of the land/earth as passive and as an object 
for human use. 


JEREMIAH 


Land is a central theme in the Bible, and in Jeremiah it is part of a fragile 
ecology. Its preservation and potential loss are discussed in legal, narrative, 
and prophetic texts. The land, the people, and YHWH are in an 
interdependent relationship that is delicate and that must be maintained. 
YHWH dwells in the land, and requires that it be maintained in particular 
ways. YHWH does not do the daily work of keeping it up himself, but rather 
acts as a landowner with tenants: the Israelites. YHWH has chosen them to 


live there, but they must take care of the land. If they do not, then they will 
be exiled from it, and YHWH will no longer be able to live there either. 

Keeping up the land entails some direct care of the land, but for the most 
part it requires moral purity at the personal and social levels. This moral 
purity is maintained by adhering to laws and using rituals to cleanse the 
land as needed. The relationship between the land, the people, and YHWH is 
described in detail in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, which intertwine the 
legal and priestly functions that are necessary to bolster this ecology. 

The loss of the land, or exile, looms large in the Israelite imagination. 
The book of Jeremiah draws on the memory of the exile of the Northern 
Kingdom and sits at the beginning of the exile of the Southern Kingdom, 
Judah. In this context, Jeremiah prophesies to the exiles about their 
infidelity to yawa. Infidelity may seem like a strange term, but the use of 
the marital metaphor for the people-YHWH relationship is common in 
prophetic literature. Of question in any particular prophetic text is what 
specific actions are being pointed out by the term “infidelity.” 

For Jeremiah, the use of the term “infidelity” refers to the Israelite 
worship of the Cannanite deity Baal, a god of fertility. Worshipping a deity 
other than YHWH is a violation of the exclusive relationship that YHWH has 
with the Israelites. Moreover, by worshipping Baal, the Israelites were 
worshipping nature instead of worshipping YHWH as the creator of nature. In 
chapter 10, Jeremiah contrasts the ways of other nations with those of 
Israel, and he makes the point that YHWH “established the world by his 
wisdom, and by his understanding stretched out the heavens.” In contrast, 
the idols of the nations are powerless. In turning to Baal, the Israelites had 
disrupted the fragile ecology that situated the land (both naturally and 
socially) as part of their relationship with YHWH. In Jeremiah, this marital 
relationship is described early: 


The word of the LORD came to me, saying: Go and proclaim in the hearing 
of Jerusalem, Thus says the LORD: 


I remember the devotion of your youth, 
your love as a bride, 

how you followed me in the wilderness, 
in a land not sown. 

Israel was holy to the LORD, 

the first fruits of his harvest. 

All who ate of it were held guilty; 
disaster came upon them, 

says the LORD. (2:1-3) 


Through Jeremiah, YHWH appeals to the fidelity of the Israelites and the 
purity of the land. Early in their relationship, Israel was devoted and 
followed YHWH. As a bride, she was bound by love and law to YHWH, who 
gave her a land that had not previously been planted. The people are then 
described as holy and “first fruits,” which refers to the requirement that the 
first harvest of a plot of land be dedicated to YHWH instead of being eaten. 
Israel was this first fruit—a holy offering to YHWH that was a product of the 
holy land that was given to them. The marriage metaphor overlays the 
ecological relationship with social and legal norms that then allow for 
multiple levels of discourse to exist simultaneously. 

As the chapter continues, the honeymoon period ends. The relationship is 
on wane, and YHWH does not know why. He asks, “What wrong did your 
ancestors find in me?” (2:5) YHWH is wounded like an unrequited lover and 
continues his description of the infidelity. 


I brought you into a plentiful land 
to eat its fruits and its good things. 
But when you entered you defiled my land, 
and made my heritage an abomination. 
The priests did not say, “Where is the LORD?” 
Those who handle the law did not know me; 
the rulers transgressed against me; 
the prophets prophesied by Baal, 
and went after things that do not profit. (2:7-8) 


YHWH gave the Israelites a land that was good, but they defiled it. More 
specifically, they defiled it by disregarding rituals and laws and by having 
prophets that led them to Baal. Here we see that the land is plentiful and 
fruitful because YHWH makes it so, but the gratitude did not accrue to YHWH. 
Instead, the Israelites worshipped the Cannanite fertility god Baal, and their 
religious and social leaders did not dissuade them from doing so. 


These early passages in Jeremiah describe the basic features of the YHWH- 
land-people relationship in terms that are specific to Jeremiah. The land is a 
nahalah (heritage, inheritance) to YHWH, that is, it belongs to YHWH. After 
bringing the people up from Egypt, YHWH gives them the land that YHWH 
had been using as a sanctuary, and he plants them there (2:21). YHWH 
describes the land as his and barren of people or other deities when he gives 
it to the Israelites. 

While the people are the produce of the land, they are also responsible 
for maintaining it by adhering to some behaviors and avoiding others. As 
discussed earlier, fidelity to YHWH is the primary method of maintaining the 
land, but there are also social relationships that take on a moral valence. As 
in the book of Amos, Jeremiah decries the social injustices that oppress the 
poor. YHWH accuses the Israelites of having “the lifeblood of the innocent 
poor” (Jer 2:34) on their skirts and of mistreating widows, orphans, and 
foreigners. According to YHWH, the rains on the land have been withheld 
because the orphan and the poor have been mistreated (Jer 5:28) and 
therefore the fertility of the land has been compromised. Not only can Baal 
not make the land fertile, but the Israelites have misunderstood why the 
land is suffering; it is suffering because of the social injustices that are 
allowed to persist in it. No fertility god can address that social failure. In 
this manner, the land’s suffering is a diagnostic for the Israelite’s lack of 
adherence to the law. Ironically, the land’s suffering or infertility leads the 
Israelites to worship Baal, thereby making their situation worse because 
they could not see their own culpability. The book of Jeremiah begins with 
YHWH’s calling of the prophet and asking him what he sees. Jeremiah 
responds, “I see an almond branch.” YHWH replies, “You have seen well, for 
I am watching over my word to perform it.” YHWH is sending words to 
Jeremiah, but Jeremiah still has to be able to see them and interpret them 
properly in order to prophesy to the people, who were unable to see 
themselves as the root of their problems. Interpreting well becomes an act 
of land preservation. 

The suffering of the land is given prominence in Jeremiah. As in other 
prophetic texts, the loss of the land causes the people to suffer, but in 
Jeremiah the land also suffers and expresses itself: 


How long will the land mourn 
and the grass of every field wither? 
For the evil of those who dwell in it 
the beasts and the birds are swept away, 
because they said, “He will not see our latter end.” (12:4) 


The fields dry up and the animals that live on the land disappear. The 
prophet argues that this is because of the evil that is done by those living in 
the land. The combination of the evil and the physical suffering of the land 
causes it to mourn. The land’s mourning continues through chapter 12, 
which also describes YHWH’s despair at the land’s condition. Though the 
land has suffered at the hands of the Israelites, it will suffer more at the 
hands of the invading armies that YHWH will use to send the Israelites into 
exile. The exile itself will provide needed rest (Sabbath) for the land to heal 
from the infidelity and the injustice that polluted it. Ultimately, the book of 
Jeremiah envisions a replanting of the Israelites in a healed land (24:6). 

The book of Jeremiah draws on common prophetic themes such as the 
loss of land, the marriage of YHWH and Israel, idolatry, and concerns over 
fertility. These themes are expressed through language that is specific to 
Jeremiah, such as describing the land as a nahalah both to Israel and to 
YHWH. Additionally, the land is personified and given a voice to participate 
in the mourning of the exile of the Israelites and its own ecologically 
specific suffering as the animals flee and the land dries out. 


ECOLOGICAL HERMENEUTICS AND JEREMIAH 


The preceding account of the land and the fragile ecology in Jeremiah is an 
“ethics in the Bible” description. It is not neutral or objective, but it also 
makes no normative claims. Instead, this description highlights themes, 
such as the social causes of environmental degradation, the problems of 
land ownership, the close relationship between people and place, the 
personification of the land, the need for rest, and the possibility of 
repopulating places that have been degraded, to name just a few. Any of 
these themes could form the basis of a biblical ecological ethic that begins 
in Jeremiah’s fragile ecology. To build such an ethic, one would need to use 
other disciplines to frame and theorize about this descriptive material. The 
normativity of this ethic would come from its reliance on the Bible as a 


source (for some religious traditions) or from the effects of the ecological 
ethic in the world. 

Ecological hermeneutics, as described here, contains an ethic within it 
that directs the reading of a biblical text. For example, the Earth Bible 
Project provides eco-justice principles that could be used as interpretive 
tools. One of those principles is that the earth has a voice and is a subject. 
That particular principle overlaps with the content of Jeremiah, where the 
land suffers and mourns and is the subject of active verbs. An ecological 
hermeneutic that prioritized this principle would read the entirety of 
Jeremiah from the perspective of the land. While it is outside the purview of 
this chapter to offer such a full reading, it would definitely include the 
land’s perspective on being part of the people-land-YHWH triad or 
relationship. YHWH’s perspective on that relationship is overrepresented, 
while Israel’s often treats the land as an object. Even in the replanting of 
Israel in the land that is envisioned as redemption, a part of the land is 
purchased by Jeremiah. The purchasing of the land and living in it again 
restores the relationship from the human perspective, but not from the 
land’s, which could potentially require a recognition of the human-land 
interconnectedness and mutual custodianship. Reading from the perspective 
of the earth/land as an ethical interpretive principle entails addressing the 
other eco-justice principles enumerated by the Earth Bible Project. 

Taking on the ethical perspective of the Green Bible as a hermeneutic 
raises more questions than answers, but these are questions that should be 
addressed. One basic question is, “which passages should be printed in 
green?” The more specific question is, “should the passages that describe 
the destruction of the land be green?” While the green color of the text 
draws the eye and reveals just how much nature language there is in the 
biblical text, it does not suggest the reader take on any specific ethical 
disposition. The destruction of the land or the earth is the result of violent 
action against it, and one would want to denounce those actions even 
though the passages use a significant amount of language about nature. 
Interpretively, the greening of Jeremiah or any prophetic text requires 
thinking about the ethics of the violence that is inherent in the creation- 
destruction-recreation cycle of human repentance and divine redemption. 
This reason alone shows the disruptive power of centering nature in one’s 
hermeneutical approach to thinking about biblical texts. You just might end 
up endorsing Baal for his less destructive stance toward nature. 
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CHAPTER 37 


PLAYING WITH DEATH 


Violent Exceptions and Exceptional Violence in 
the Book of Jeremiah 


STEED VERNYL DAVIDSON 


THE task of identifying a single rationale for the violence on display in the 
book of Jeremiah may end with a coherent answer, but perhaps not a 
satisfactory one. That violence serves a reforming purpose seems 
satisfactory to theological readers in search of theodicy, as well as trauma 
analyses that find the violence problematic but understandable. Other 
interpreters of Jeremiah, such as feminists and postcolonial thinkers, 
struggle with the gratuitous and seemingly arbitrary nature of the violence. 
While not an attempt to rationalize the violence, this chapter engages the 
arbitrariness of the violence through a systematic analysis of four targets of 
violence in the book of Jeremiah: the prophet, the feminized Israel/Judah as 
adulterous wife, foreign nations, and the earth. By distinguishing these 
separate targets, the chapter examines how gender, sexuality, nationality, 
and speciesism intersect in the enactment of the rhetorical violence in the 
book. These delineations also set the stage for a central claim of the chapter, 
that of exceptional violence. Building upon Carl Schmitt’s (2005) notion 
that exceptional violence stems from exceptional vulnerability that requires 
the state of exception to use unrestrained violence, the chapter considers 
how the violence, as narrated in Jeremiah, not only performs this 
exceptionalism but also has exceptions. By examining who/what dies from 
the violence in the book, the chapter points out how the politics of death is 
played out upon different targets. 

In general, most people expect sacred texts to promote peace rather than 
violence. The casual reader of sacred texts will be surprised by how 
commonplace violence is in those texts, and the easy pass these texts give 
to the use of violence. Violence is easily taken for granted in the Bible. That 
the book of Jeremiah is set within the context of war, insurgency, and the 
use of violence against political opponents hardly arises in most popular 
readings of the book. Even the careful reader may miss the fact that 
whatever calls for peace exist in Jeremiah, they occur after the near total 
obliteration of enemies and the maintenance of a security mechanism that 


ensures supremacy.! To the extent that readers discern violence in the book, 


it is the character Jeremiah who is the victim of violence. Rather than a 
source of help, religion has the dubious distinction of exacerbating violence 
and conflicts (Larsson 2004, 24). 

Biblical texts pose interesting insights when used in discussions of 
violence. The expectation that sacred texts may enhance and expand the 
conceptual conversation around violence rests upon naive assumptions 
about biblical texts. And at the same time, the reach to biblical texts to seek 
rationalizations ignores the direction of violence studies in the twenty-first 
century. Most contemporary scholars of violence build upon the work of 
Hannah Arendt, who espoused a deep pessimism regarding the prevalence 
of violence in human affairs. She notes that violence endures not as a result 
of a human taint, bouts of insanity, or even economic concerns. Instead, she 
offers that violence remains the go-to option due to “the simple fact that no 
substitute for this final arbiter in international affairs has yet appeared on 
the political scene” (Arendt 1970, 5). Arendt quickly steps away from 
providing rationalizations about violence, preferring instead to offer 
descriptions and analyses that get at the impact of violence. 

The interface between the means and the ends of violence that Arendt 
performs serves a useful purpose for reading the specter of violence in the 
book of Jeremiah. Sacred texts, like Jeremiah, both “contain and disguise 
violence” (Havea 2008, 4). In doing so, these texts produce an imaginary 
world that centers divine violence as the most lethal means of violence 
possible. Whether as a direct agent or through human agency, divine 
violence is often deployed in a game of death to determine who lives and 
who dies. Sovereignty lies at the heart of this game, most often presented as 
divine sovereignty, but really a stand-in or, better, justification for the use of 
violence by earthly powers. In any event, sovereignty amplifies the 
technologies of violence and therefore raises the stakes to the point of 
exceptional violence, as seen in the book of Jeremiah. 

In this chapter, I explore the notion of exceptional violence in the book of 
Jeremiah. I use the conception of exceptional violence triggered by what 
Giorgio Agamben via Carl Schmitt regards as exceptional vulnerability 
(Agamben 1998, 12). My concerns here are not so much to offer a rationale 
for the violence in the book of Jeremiah, but instead to provide a 
description of the use of violence. Here I follow Arendt, who refrains from 
thinking of violence as anything other than random since “violence harbors 
within itself an additional element of arbitrariness” (Arendt 1970, 4). In 


other words, trying to rationalize violence makes no sense since violence is 
illogical. In the book of Jeremiah, the figure of the Babylonian Empire 
serves as the instrument of violence to punish and reorder life in 
Jerusalem/Judah. The violence described in the book produces geographies 
of death intent on cultural death. 

I begin the chapter with an examination of the conception of exceptional 
violence and its application to the book of Jeremiah. I make the point that 
the scope of the violence in the book goes beyond the reordering of 
Jerusalem/Judah as a place where sin does not abide to the creation of a 
zone of protection around this reordered space, as well as the inauguration 
of a new world order to ensure the sustainability of this new moral code. 
Therefore, as I show in the next section, this violence seeks transformation, 
comprehensive transformation that plays out upon that which is regarded as 
not normative, in this case women, female-gendered spaces, foreigners, 
foreign lands, and more collectively the environment. To be clear, by 
comprehensive I do not think that Jeremiah contains a systematic and 
coordinated plan of violence. However, given the global proportions of the 
violence along with the means of violence, the widespread impact may 
appear as part of a coherent plan. 


EXCEPTIONAL VIOLENCE AND SOVEREIGNTY 


The exercise of power frames the book of Jeremiah. From the coercive 
force upon the young life of Jeremiah to become a prophet (Jer 1:17—18) to 
scenes in the throne room of the Babylonian king known as Evil-merodach 
(Jer 52:31-34), the book takes every opportunity it can to indicate the 
global potential of divine power. As Arendt reminds us, violence is not so 
much about power, but the available tools to achieve destruction (Arendt 
1970, 4). The powerful deity of the book of Jeremiah is imagined as capable 
of doing hurt or causing hurt. The understanding of violence as the 
deliberate use of force with the aim to do harm (Carlson 2011, 5; Tyner 
2012) seems an apt description of details of the book of Jeremiah. The 
divine commission to Jeremiah contains the binaries of destruction and 
construction with the emphasis and priority on the destructive (Jer 1:10). 
Even more, the sending deity assumes global power in the appointment of 
Jeremiah “over nations and over empires” (translation my own). The scope 


of this charge overshadows the violence that results from the exercise of 
this commission, and at the same time proves the point of violence as a 
function of available technology. The presumptions to power 
notwithstanding, the book proceeds along the lines of the deity’s global 
sovereignty, with a reach that extends from Jeremiah’s mother’s womb to 
the courts of the imperial super power. What lies between the womb and the 
court, between the opening and closing chapters, therefore provides the 
details of the exercise of that sovereignty with little need to prove any of the 
claims to sovereignty. Sovereignty in the book of Jeremiah plays out in 
violence and, more particularly, the use of death. 

From its outset, the binaries in the prophetic commission position the 
book as creating the distinction between those who deserve to live and 
those that need to die. This dichotomy of us—them places Jeremiah as the 
dispenser of the violent rhetoric that announces death with the possibility of 
his own destruction, conditioned on his performance of this commission 
(Jer 1:17). Jeremiah, imagined as an indestructible force (Jer 1:18—19), 
incarnates the markers of sovereignty to voice the message of violence and 
death. He is brought to life precisely for this task and this task only (Jer 
1:5). The literary Jeremiah struggles with the recognition of the reality that 
he cannot help but speak the words, “violence and destruction” (Jer 20:8). 
The divine reach into the womb and ultimately the being of Jeremiah set in 
the opening chapters prepares the way for the exercise of sovereignty as 
violence. Jeremiah’s life, such as it exists, serves as the testimony for the 
violence of the book, since violence is more than simply the intent to injure 
but, as Vittorio Bufacchi insists, it is also violation (Bufacchi 2005, 194). 
Bufacchi points out that an act of force, though not in every case, at the 
same time also abridges rights or rules and results in violation. Such 
violence as violation marks the book of Jeremiah: the divine sovereign 
reaches across national borders—the reorganization of national space as 
seen in the Oracles against the Nations (chs. 46—51); reconfigures religious 
expressions—the loss of the Apis bull (46:15), the expulsion of Chemosh 
(49:3) as well as the humiliation of Chemosh (48:13) and Bel (50:2); alters 
the physical landscape—burned vegetation (7:20), destroyed vineyards 
(5:10), dried up rivers (50:38); indiscriminately kills innocents—children 
and old people (6:11—12, 21), children as victims of death (9:21), collective 
punishment (13:14), and the forcible removal of whole populations—“all 
Judah” (13:19), Egypt (46:19). The essence of sovereignty, as Achille 


M’bembe points out, is not only the display of power, but also the capacity 
to use such power “to exercise control over mortality and to define life” 
(Mbembe 2003, 12). For M’bembe, sovereignty is a form of biopower that 
determines “who matters and who does not, who is disposable and who is 
not” (Mbembe 2003, 27), who lives and who dies. 

The concept of the state of exception guides my thinking around 
sovereignty and the expressions of violence in the book of Jeremiah. The 
state of exception requires the use of exceptional violence. The state of 
exception is a legal notion that enables the removal of the normal legal 
constraints that can limit the power of the sovereign or the state. As Giorgio 
Agamben explains, its invocation creates a condition “devoid of law, a zone 
of anomie” (Agamben 1998, 50). The state of exception also enables the 
unencumbered use of violence to deal with extraordinary situations that 
need no justification other than necessity (Agamben 1998, 24). 
Consequently, “pure violence” (Agamben 1998, 62) ensues. One of the 
arguments that the book makes to its readers is the necessity for the use of 
violence. The sinful nation in its stubbornness refuses to change, even as 
YHWH has persistently made efforts for their amelioration. Their persistent 
rebuffing of these efforts makes destruction inevitable (ch. 2). Not only is 
this justification repeated throughout the book, but it also proves durable 
(Jer 7:21-26; 25:1-7; 26:4—6; 29:15-23; 35:12-17; 44:2—10). In part, the 
rationalization works because the deployment of exceptional violence 
operates under the guise of exceptional vulnerability; the greater the 
susceptibility to threat, the greater the violence required to meet this threat. 
This formulation provides a way to think about the nature of violence in the 
book of Jeremiah. Necessity operates as the pressing need, more than the 
demands of law or a clear moral code. The book of Jeremiah may present 
the case that the sin of Judah/Jerusalem is intolerable, but, as I indicate 
above, the opening chapter of the book reveals a global rather than a local 
concern. The exceptional violence as seen in the book includes multiple 
targets outside of Judah/Jerusalem that result in widespread destruction. The 
scenes reflect an imaginary agent that invokes a power capable of global 
destruction. This power is unencumbered by any form of legal or ethical 
code and is therefore free to alter prevailing geographies. By playing the 
game of death, a right of the sovereign, the deity in Jeremiah, as sovereign, 
can change geographies through the elimination of those deemed not 
worthy of life—think of land deserted after genocide, or repopulated with 


new communities after the forceful removal of original inhabitants. By 
altering the landscape, these changes mean that the landscape no longer 
supports the lives, cultures, and religions that previously existed in those 
spaces. More than simply death of the physical sort, violence kills on 
multiple levels. The book of Jeremiah invites readers to imagine and 
support these forms of death. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF VIOLENCE 


I now turn to describing the geography of violence as it is mapped in the 
book of Jeremiah. My turn to geography draws attention to the relationship 
between people and spaces, as well as the scale of the proportions of the 
violence in the book. Additionally, geography helps me to think of violence 
in more concrete terms, rather than as an abstraction without the 
implications for lived spaces. Further, geography offers the chance to notice 
the interconnections, such as those that ecofeminists draw between “the 
domination/oppression of women and the domination/oppression of nature” 
(Kemmerer 2011, 14) or, in the case of geography, the oppression of space. 
My use of geography here helps to map the book’s organization of space 
both within Judah/Jerusalem as well as what it perceives as the world. The 
book’s presenting argument regarding sin requires that sin be eradicated 
from the land of Judah through the preferred means of physical death and 
social death in the form of deportation. The description of the fate of the 
good and bad figs in chapter 24 best exemplifies this game of death. The 
good figs will be deported and stripped of their current identity in order to 
be reformed ahead of their return to the land (Jer 24:4-7). On the other 
hand, the bad figs will face the usual triad of disasters; ultimately, 
tormented to death (Jer 24: 8-10). In this way, death enables the cleansing 
of Judah/Jerusalem. 

Further, within Jerusalem, the book anticipates the reorganization of the 
sacred geography of the temple to be inhabited only by the bodies worthy of 
being in that space. In the so-called temple sermon of chapter 7, the forceful 
point of the defiling of the sacred space appears (Jer 7: 8—11), along with 
the consequences of complete elimination of undesirable bodies (Jer 7: 13— 
15). Not content with only the Jerusalem temple, the sermon at the end 
turns its attention to the high places at Topheth—whether an actual place 


near Jerusalem, or a fictive location meant to signal abhorrent religious 
practices, is not clear—as a space of defiling (Jer 7:30-32) that faces 
destruction and renaming (Jer 7:32) and, importantly, a different set of 
activities that change the character of the space (Jer 7:33). Finally, the 
oracles against the nations offer the best representation of the reorganization 
of global space that results in a new use of space that aligns with the moral 
order. This quick overview, here, illustrates the geographical extent of the 
violence in the book of Jeremiah. Even more, grasping the geographical 
range communicates that the violence is about the reordering of space on a 
global scale. 

One of my central claims in this chapter is that the book of Jeremiah 
constructs these geographies of violence as a form of cultural death. 
However, before exploring the notion of cultural death, I explain the 
operations of the geographies of violence. By ordering space in this way, 
the book indicates that certain spaces constitute what James Tyner regards 
as “disciplined spaces” (Tyner 2012, 20). Such disciplined spaces are 
marked by particular moral exclusions maintained by legitimated violence 
(Tyner 2012, 11) to ensure that the appropriate bodies (namely, “us”) and 
not bodies deemed inappropriate (that is, “them”) remain excluded. The 
logic here lies in the process of “subjectification” and “de-subjectification,” 
that is, naming the proper and improper subject for particular spaces. This 
logic lies not only with legitimating and delegitimating bodies, but also 
with conferring upon those who would commit and support violence in the 
name of the idealized subject and community a place within “the horizon of 
an invisible norm” (Staudig! 2014, 5). Michael Staudigl describes the in- 
group seductions as invisible because these norms, such as whiteness or 
maleness, or in the case of Jeremiah, adherence to a version of Yahwism, do 
not really exist, even though they are presented as real attributes. The book 
of Jeremiah, therefore, offers the rhetorical vision of a new world that 
emerges as a result of the exceptional violence, which ensures a physical 
space unencumbered by the type of people who practice a culture and 
religion deemed objectionable. Further, the processes of subjectification/de- 
subjectification make readers comfortable with violence. From this 
standpoint, the book of Jeremiah reads as a text that urges future 
generations to maintain the geographies of death as those relevant to those 
contemporary readers. 


The geographical order that I am describing that the book constructs rests 
upon its creation by divine power. Divine power in this case serves as what 
James Brittain refers to as distal power, that is, a source of power built into 
“long-standing structures” such as religious, state, and legal institutions 
(Brittain 2017, 12). At the same time, Brittain points to the reality of 
“proximal power,” that is, sources and forms of power closer to the target of 
violence (Brittain 2017, 11). While the general logic tends to offer that more 
proximate sources of power may have stronger influences upon those who 
carry out acts of violence than more distant sources, Brittain thinks that this 
is not always the case. With regards to the book of Jeremiah, as a literary 
text that purports various forms of authority that combine distal and 
proximal powers, the constructs that I point to need to be seen in light of 
actual social relations. That is to say, the geographies may be imagined 
(Said 1979, 55) and idealized in many cases, but that imaginative 
geography produces social actors wishing to actualize the “underlying 
spatiality of violence” (Tyner 2012, 22, emphasis in the original). While 
YHWH may be the chief agent of violence in the text, the appeal of a more 
morally upright age in a world rid of evil holds particular subjects in mind, 
or at least aims to produce those subjects through the inducements of 
benefits for those who participate in building the spaces of this new moral 
order. Though hidden, the exceptional violence of the book of Jeremiah is 
“intersubjective” (Staudigl 2014, 9), effectively dealing with relations in 
spaces and affecting a group’s place in the world. While in a modern 
context the question of the means to operationalize this level of exceptional 
violence may be relevant, for the ancient world deploying divine violence 
or a reliance by human actors upon divine violence makes sense. The 
exceptions, of course, in the ancient world may be major empires that 
possessed the capabilities to execute this level of spatial change with the 
resources to bring it to completion. Certainly, the vision that the book of 
Jeremiah proposes is at once of imperial proportions and the consequences 
of empire. As Gerry Kearns offers, “Colonialism was always a violent 
rearrangement of property and persons” (Kearns 2007, 13). 


CULTURAL DEATH 


I turn next to a description of some of the victims of the violence in the 
book of Jeremiah. I make the point here that the exceptional violence that 
operates under the guise of necessity aims to create a new culture for the 
world to replace what the book regards as the corrupt status quo. I use the 
tendentious term “death” even as I draw upon the work of Amanda Kearney 
and her notion of “cultural wounding.” For Kearney, cultural wounding is 
“the violation of persons and their cultural lives through insult and injury, 
motivated by the desire to destroy or significantly harm this culture and its 
bearers” (Kearney 2017, 2). I raise the stakes on Kearney’s formulation not 
because instances of harming cultures are absent from the book of 
Jeremiah, but rather to show that the intent in the book is not really to 
coexist with these reduced cultures and their influences, but rather to totally 
eliminate them. Of course, whether that ideal of total global renovation is 
possible or not lies outside the present concerns of this chapter. I deal with a 
few targets/victims of the violence in the book. In exploring them, I show 
how they all fulfill the presenting logic of the book, rather than making a 
case that the book offers a coordinated approach to the decimation of 
cultures in their places. 

To repeat, the exceptional violence of the book of Jeremiah operates 
under the assumption of necessity. To some extent, we can think of the 
argument of necessity in the book like the emergency procedures geared 
toward containing a contagion. The image of Israel and Judah as sisters in - 
chapter 3 presents the idea of one sister learning from another, with the 
potential that these practices will become engrained and spread from one 
woman to another (Jer 3:6-10). Even more troubling, Israel’s sexual 
proclivities polluted the land; here the pollution is thought to occur not 
simply by tainting the character of the inhabitants, but through the 
exaggerated notion that their adulterous actions pollute stone and tree (Jer 
3:9). Presumably, stone and tree here are references to ritual objects (Jer 
3:9), or else they may simply be the location of the sites of sexual congress 
in open fields or proximity to nature (Jer 3:13). The fecklessness of leaders 
is also cited as a cause for the violent destruction—priests and prophets 
negligent in their duties (Jer 6:13-16 cf 8:10-12; 14:18; 23:11-12), and 
similar indictments of royal leadership (Jer 22:24-30; 23:14). Women’s 
religious leadership also poses a grave danger—as hinted at in indictments 


against the familial participation in the cult of the Queen of Heaven (Jer 
7:18) and more explicitly in the face-off with the prophet and those who 
flee to Egypt (Jer 44:16-19). Indeed, persistent idolatry, whether presented 
as a religious practice or sexualized penchant, appears as a deeply ingrained 
contagion that can only be eradicated by the total elimination of the 
perpetrators (Jer 16:10-13; 17:1-4; 18:13-17). In this regard, since the 
foreign nations are a source of idolatry (Jer 10:1—5; 14:22), this makes their 
destruction a necessity—Babylon’s idols are humiliated (Jer 50:2) and the 
futility of idols exposed in this doublet that is used against foreign (Jer 
51:17) and domestic idolatry (Jer 10:14). Total destruction seems the only 
option, since the book appears pessimistic about human capacity to change, 
offering explanations that combine refusal to change (Jer 2:23—25; 6:16-17; 
8:4—6) with an inability to repent (Jer 2:30; 4:22; 5:4-5; 6:15; 10:23). The 
rhetorical question of the impossibility of the Ethiopian and the leopard to 
change their skin provides one of the most striking indications of this 
pessimism (Jer 13:23). Further, that the new covenant (Jer 31:31-34), in the 
narrative of the book, is a post-disaster option, rather than one exercised 
prior to the violence, indicates that only a new generation could benefit 
from the renovation that the book proposes; therefore, the necessity of the 
exceptional violence to totally eliminate a corrupt generation in order to 
begin again with a renewed remnant. In the Hebrew Bible, this move is not 
unique to Jeremiah, but occurs in places such as the flood story (Gen. 6:5— 
7) and cycle of sin/deliverance with the attendant violence in Judges 2—4. 
The book of Judges betrays the pessimism with the oft repeated phrase, 
“Once again, the Israelites did wrong in the eyes of YHWH” (Judg. 3:12; 4:1; 
10:6; 13:1). This follows previous notices of wrongdoing in Judges 2:11 
and 3:7. As in these instances, exceptional violence is required because 
what is in view for the book is not simply the transformation of a few bad 
actors, but the eradication of a whole nation of people tainted by sin. 

The scale of transformation that the book envisages results in a broad 
impact upon several categories. Particular targets of violence in the book 
consist of gender, sexuality, nationality, and species or the environment in 
the quest to achieve cultural death. The book overlays these different 
elements and, in the process, reveals their intersections. They do not 
constitute one coherent or composite entity, but rather they help to depict 
both Judah/Jerusalem and foreign nations as outside of what the book 
considers to be normative space. Consequently, the feminine, the foreign, 


the sexually acting out, and the spaces where they live and thrive are the 
targets for cultural death. 

The feminized Israel and Judah are consistently a target of judgment. As 
Stuart Macwilliam points out, while male Israel’s sins fall under the 
“politico-religious theme of apostasy,” feminized Jerusalem consistently 
engages in sexual wrongdoing (Macwilliam 2011, 89). Therefore, feminized 
Israel displays her sexuality “under every high hill and under every green 
tree” (Jer 3:6), by comparison, male Israel commits “abominations” (Jer 
4:1). In chapter 3, Israel is marked as feminine, with the appropriate verbal 
and adjectival forms, while in chapter 4 Israel is marked as masculine. The 
language of indictment switches according to the gendered subject. 
Correspondingly, the consequences for these offenses are different. Male 
Israel receives the invitation to repentance and renovation through 
circumcision prior to the threat of judgment (Jer 4:14). On the other hand, 
female Israel receives no chance for amendment but instead receives the 
threat of judgment (Jer 3:34—37). In this case, male Israel’s sins are generic 
and abstract, in the sense that they do not occur in any particular space, 
while female Israel’s sins are spatially located, whether it be the wilderness 
(Jer 2:24, 31) or under green trees (Jer 3:13). 

The encounter between Jeremiah and the women of the refugee groups in 
northern Egypt offers a further look at the operations of gender as one of the 
targets of violence in the book. Given the role of the women in the cult of 
the Queen of Heaven, particular attention is paid to women, as seen by the 
fact that they are mentioned in the two judgment speeches. The first speech 
appears to be inclusive of everyone; the list of addressees includes “all the 
people,” “men and women,” and “people ... giving him this answer” (Jer 
44:20). However, in the second speech the prophet appears to go out of his 
way to include the women (Jer 44:24). Notably, the first judgment speech 
offers at best a retroactive judgment that acknowledges the fate of the 
community as due to their previous sin (Jer 44:20—23). The second, on the 
other hand, focuses more on the doomed future for this group in Egypt (Jer 
44:24-30) and arguably serves as a response to the immediate sin 
committed by the women of the group in their defiance to cease any activity 
related to the Queen of Heaven (Jer 44:19). Not only are women coming to 
voice in this chapter, but they do so in a space to which they have been 
pushed, having been gradually excluded from public and sacred space in 
Judah/Jerusalem (Davidson 2013, 122). As with the temple that faces 


destruction for the improper religious practices, so too does Egypt in this 
instance become a space of death threatened with violence. The totality of 
the eradication of the Egyptian refugee community stands out in the case 
—“until not one is left” (Jer 44:27). Although the text admits that some may 
survive such violent onslaught and make their way back to Jerusalem, they 
too will be marked by this judgment (Jer 44:28). Essentially, the nature of 
the judgment envisages not simply the death of human bodies; the culture 
those bodies create in spaces is also marked for death and eradication. 

Similarly, as pointed out before, images of sexual deviance by women 
receive strong condemnation with the intent to eradicate such practices. The 
collected set of images between chapters 2—4 offers an insight on the 
operations of sexual expression, particularly since prophetic texts focus 
almost exclusively on female sexual expression. The peculiarity of this 
image in the book of Jeremiah lies in the way it presents the metaphorized 
woman as overstepping different boundaries. Mary Shields points to several 
borders the presumed female transgresses: breaking the yoke and bonds (Jer 
2:20), not observing the traditional sexual boundaries (Jer 2:24), and 
teaching other women the art of sex work (Jer 2:33) (Shields 2001, 122- 
123). At the end of chapter 4, in a clear sign of the cultural death, this 
presumed woman appears to be put to death either in childbirth or to 
forestall her reproducing her kind (Jer 4:31). The titillating details of this 
imagined woman’s sexual activities are matched by the agonizing death she 
faces (Jer 4:29-31). She dies either as a result of her sex work or sexual 
deviance, which is not precisely certain. Clearly, the woman’s daring to 
dress by the immodest standards of the text—-wearing crimson, gold 
ornaments, painted eyes (Jer 4:30)—results in her death. Even more, the 
text reports both the anguished nonverbal screams of the dying woman, as 
well as the fact that she recognizes her killers (Jer 4:31). This depiction 
raises the specter of the dangers posed by such women and therefore the 
need to suppress such moral deviance with exceptional violence. 

Similar levels of violence occur around foreignness, particularly because 
of the interpretation of foreignness as a source of idolatry. Not the same as 
xenophobia, the violence toward foreignness, rather than foreigners, occurs 
in order to bring foreign spaces and by extension their culture into 
conformity with the moral code. Using the oracles against the nations as an 
example, the book takes an inconsistent approach toward foreignness. At 
times foreignness can be renovated through violence, as in the case of 


Egypt. In the Egypt oracle, the violence changes the ruling structure by the 
elimination of the pharaoh (Jer 46:17, 25), the ridiculing and weakening of 
the religious system (Jer 46:15), as well as the deportation of either the 
whole population of the elite class (Jer 46:19). At the end of the actions 
carried out by the onslaught of the Babylonian army, Egypt is restored with 
a new population, presumably reformed in the same way that a new 
population is imagined to be equipped with a new covenant and to return to 
populate Jerusalem (Jer 46:26 cf. 31:31-34). A similar sequence of events 
occurs in the Moab oracle: decimation of the internal defenses (Jer 48:2-3), 
decapitation of the leadership (Jer 48:45), ridicule and weakening of the 
religious system (Jer 48:7, 13), the deportation and despoliation of the 
populations of various towns in Moab (Jer 48:2-3, 21—24, 34, 45) as well as 
the elite population (Jer 48:18). The notice of the restoration of Moab 
(48:6), more restrained than that of Egypt, blandly states the outcome of the 
onslaught of the violence: the entire makeover of this foreign land. By 
contrast, the Babylon oracle contains these same elements as the Egypt and 
Moab oracles with no hint of restoration. In fact, to emphasize the 
impossibility of reformation, the additional prophetic performance at the 
end of the oracle of the scroll enumerating the disasters tied to a stone sunk 
into the river makes the obvious point of the fate of Babylon: sinking to rise 
no more (Jer 51:63). Transformation of foreign space through violence in 
order to recreate new use of that space appears common among these 
oracles. 

In a number of instances, foreignness and gender are conflated, 
heightening the necessity of violence. In each of these oracles, the nation is 
referred to as daughter Egypt (Jer 46:11), daughter Dibon (Jer 48:18), and 
daughter Babylon (Jer 50:42, 51:33). The soft address of “daughter” belies 
the violence meted out to the nations in each case. While no overt 
sexualized violence appears in these oracles, in the case of Babylon the 
language is suggestive—the hoard of male soldiers versus the solitary 
female figure (Jer 50:42) and the metaphor of the threshing floor (Jer 
51:33). Nevertheless, as personifications of the respective nations, the 
representative foreign woman’s life is radically altered, whether through the 
futility to preserve her current life in the case of Egypt, humiliation as with 
Moab, or destruction for Babylon. This transformation indicates the 
eradication of the local culture and, in the cases where applicable, the 
replacement with a more suitable and acceptable culture in the space. 


Essentially, the old culture of idolatry is put to death by the exceptional 
violence in the foreign space in order for a new one to emerge. 

The essence of cultural death lies in the destruction of not simply people, 
but also of the physical environment. Change in culture can occur as a 
result of what Kearney sees as “the intimate kinship that exists between 
people and place” (Kearney 2017, 7). Therefore, destruction of the natural 
environment that supports both human life and cultural expressions 
threatens the life of the community and its culture. The collateral damage 
and, at times, the direct violence meted out to the natural environment in the 
book can be easily overlooked, in part because the violence itself and its 
impact upon humans can be so arresting. The book depicts equal destruction 
upon territory both foreign and domestic; in fact, the indiscriminate 
application of violence serves as a more apt descriptor. The often-repeated 
triad of disasters in the book—famine, sword, and pestilence—provides a 
cogent picture of the dual operations of the violence to target both the 
environment and humans. The text offers images of completely destroyed 
vegetation and animals (Jer 7:20; 12:4; 21:6), loss of plant life to support 
animal life (Jer 9:10), landscapes ravaged by war (Jer 36:29; 51:62) or, as in 
the case of Babylon, cities overtaken by animals (Jer 50:39). The use of 
creation motifs in chapter 4 captures the undoing of the creation by means 
of the violence of nature. By systematically taking apart the earth, the 
heavens, the mountains, and the hills, until no one remains, no birds fly 
through the air, and fruitfulness turns to emptiness and ruin, the poem walks 
the reader through the environmental and ecological disasters that results 
from this violence (Jer 4:23—26). This image of environmental terror occurs 
in Judah. On the other side, the book depicts equally horrific scenes of 
attack against the Babylonian landscape. The absolute crushing of a 
mountain into dust to prevent its stones from being quarried for building 
material (Jer 51:25—26) and the war club’s direct strike against Babylonian 
water sources (Jer 50:38) provide an insight in the sort of military campaign 
designed not simply to bring an opposing enemy into submission, but to 
inflict damage of such great proportions that the inhabitants’ former way of 
life is eradicated. Such exceptional violence kills humans and, by harming 
the environment, such violence ensures that the space can no longer support 
the previous culture. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the legacies of the violence of the book of Jeremiah is the literary 
form of the jeremiad. Seen as imitating the cadences and structure of the 
book of Jeremiah, the jeremiad adopts the rhetoric of violence that 
characterizes this book. The jeremiad as a rhetorical style has had some 
utility in reformist circles, particularly at the hand of those who stand on the 
outside of power. Noting the proximities between the Jeremiah jeremiad 
and jihadist rhetoric, Jon Carlson and Jonathan Ebel observe the similar 
aims of these two discourses of enshrining a duty upon a religious minority 
to create a world that fits their faith, establishing the city of God on earth 
(Carlson and Ebel 2012, 11). While the language, at times, seems mystical 
and perhaps overly spiritualized, zealous interpreters read the text 
materially, and perhaps correctly. Yet whether intended to promote violence 
or not, the text as it exists depicts an imaginary world that is more than 
simply a way of life in a disconnected way. The moral demands of the 
vision can only be lived spatially, and in pure space at that. Therefore, the 
utility of the vision of transformation, along with its enabling rhetoric of 
violence, collapses if these are simply words. These words effect the 
creation of spaces that reflect the moral vision for the world. From its 
perspective, the path to peace is littered with the blood of the enemies, 
whether those be human, animal, or the natural environment. The book 
encourages the notion that death is what it takes to win, to achieve the 
ultimate vision. 

The step from changing the small community of Jerusalem to changing 
the world is a daring vision. The book of Jeremiah sets out to deal with the 
atrocities of the inhabitants of this small city. Not satisfied with simple 
chastisement, the book advocates for a fierce solution to what it regards as 
abominable people. Their eradication and elimination appear to be the only 
way to save this small nation. A case of extreme circumstances requiring 
extreme measures, as the basis for exceptional violence, seems an apt 
descriptor of the book of Jeremiah. The use of extreme violence means 
death. The game of death that the sovereign figure of the deity in the book 
deploys kills communities and cultures. As the book of Jeremiah 
progresses, the presumption that violence is both limited in scope and 
rational should become clearer to the discerning reader. The depiction of 


violence in the book shows the contained violence to be a myth since 
violence serves as a critical device for the game of death. 
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CHAPTER 38 


CHRISTL M. MAIER 


THE book of Jeremiah revolves around ancient Judah’s demise as an 
independent state and the destruction of its capital Jerusalem by the 


Babylonians in 587 BCE.” It is a multi-voiced text that stages two dominant 


male characters, YHWH and his! spokesman Jeremiah, but also Daughter 
Zion, a female figure that embodies the inhabitants of Jerusalem or Judah, 
and a group of survivors, once embodied by the weeping Rachel in 
Jeremiah 31:15. While most of the minor characters mentioned in the book 
are men, women appear as professional dirge singers (Jer 9:16, 19), among 
the survivors of the catastrophe (Jer 40:7; 41:16; 43:6) and, together with 
their husbands and children, as worshippers of the Queen of Heaven (Jer 
7:18; 44:15-20).? 

As often noted, the book includes a chaotic mix of voices, profound 
ambiguity, and incoherent narrative traits, resulting in “a glorious mish- 


mash, a book judged to be ‘unreadable’ even by its loving interpreters.” 
Incoherence and ambiguity also pertain to the issue of gender in Jeremiah, 
although the book clearly witnesses a patriarchal world of male privilege 
and female subordination. 

My main approach to the text of Jeremiah is feminist criticism, which 
endorses at least three goals, concisely described by Carolyn Sharp: 


[F]eminist inquiry into Jeremiah must continue to interrogate ideologies of subjugation in the 
text and in its reception history, decline the ways in which gender, economic class, sexuality, 
ethnic identity, and able-bodiedness may be essentialized within the text and in scholarship, and 
provide readings of the text—critical and constructive—that further the work of justice and 


shalom.* 


My approach to the abundant metaphors in the book follows a double 


perspective elaborated by Gerlinde Baumann.” I seek to explain them, i.e., 
reveal their cultural and sociohistorical background, and to interpret them, 


i.e., elaborate their significance for contemporary readers. Since the 
analysis of gender in Jeremiah intersects with notions of trauma, embodied 
identities, and evaluation of Judah’s history, my interpretation of relevant 
passages partly overlaps with post-colonial readings and insights from 
queer studies as well as trauma studies, which are discussed in other 
chapters of this volume. 

This chapter focuses on the most salient features of gender performance 
and gendered language in Jeremiah: (1) The female personification of the 
community symbolizes a gender dichotomy with clear evaluations that (2) 
mirror the gendered language of warfare of its ancient Near Eastern context. 
In contrast, (3) the gender confusion in depicting the audience of Jeremiah 
2:1-4:4 and (4) the gender performance of Jeremiah and his God 
deconstruct essentialist notions of gender and thus offer clues for critical 
and constructive readings of gender in the book of Jeremiah. 


FEMALE PERSONIFICATIONS 


The book of Jeremiah shares the personification of Jerusalem as “Daughter 
Zion” with other prophetic books and Lamentations.° As a subcategory of 
metaphor, personification is a stylistic device to describe a group of people 
or a territory as a homogenous figure that acts, talks, has a personality, and 
thus may be held responsible for its deeds. According to the theory of Max 
Black, a metaphor creates new meaning by linking two concepts or ideas, 
and thus merging readers’ connotations and associations of the two 


subjects.’ 
The metaphorical statement “Jerusalem is a woman” is based on the idea 
that a city has some female characteristics: It can be desired, conquered, 


protected, and governed by men; it offers essential resources like food, 
protection, and habitation, like a mother who cares for her children. It is 
obvious that the associations of “female” with “feeding, protective” and 
“male” with “strong, conquering, governing” derive from a binary concept 
of two genders. 

Prophetic texts, however, do not portray a city as a woman per se, but in 
a particular female role (“daughter,” “wife,” “widow,” etc.). These roles are 
time-bound and thus fulfill a limited function related to a particular epoch 
and culture. In antiquity, a woman is socially and economically dependent 
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on a man: As a daughter she is subject to her father, who has to protect her 
from sexual contacts with any man until her wedding; as a wife and mother 
she depends on her husband, who has to care for her and her children; as a 
widow she is at the mercy of either an adult son or any male relative. 
Against the backdrop of this patriarchal system of society, the metaphor 
symbolizes the dependency of the collecttve—the population of a city or a 
country—on the male deity. The “daughter” title for Jerusalem especially 


signifies that the city is in need of protection.” 

In the book of Jeremiah, the prophet announces to “Daughter Zion” her 
destruction by a foe from the North, the Babylonians, who succeeded the 
Assyrian Empire in ruling Syria-Palestine. Jeremiah warns the personified 
city with impressive words (Jer 4:14-18, 30-31; 6:1—8) and describes 
Jerusalem as a site of oppression and violence, her inhabitants as self- 
assured and unreasonable (5:1—6). In Jeremiah 4:11; 6:26 also Judah is 
personified by the title *ay-na (bat-‘ammi) “daughter, my people,” which 
signifies the relation between YHWH and the Judahites as a father-daughter 
relationship.!° yHwu is mostly characterized as sole guarantor of survival: 
He protects and feeds the city or country as his “daughter” or “wife.” If she, 
i.e., the city’s or country’s population, turns away from him, he may punish 
her, stop caring for her, divorce her, and even kill her. The destruction is 
sometimes described as sexual violence against the female figure, 
especially in passages that accuse her of committing adultery with foreign 
rulers or deities. 

Jeremiah 13:20—27, for instance, portrays female Jerusalem as an 
unfaithful wife, who abandoned YHwH, trusted in lies (v. 25) and repeatedly 
engaged in adultery (in Hebrew 4x), n-’-p and “whoring” (mitzantit, v. 27). 
Although the term “whoring” points to prostitution and thus sociologically 
to a relationship that is different from adultery, the passage connects, like 
Hosea 1-3, both trespasses in order to heighten the offense. Her 
“abominations” (O°x)pwsigqguzim, v. 27) in the countryside point to the 
statues of other deities venerated at local shrines (cf. Jer 4:1; 7:30-31); her 
“friends” (057X ‘allufim, v. 21) are foreign political allies. In the declaration 
of punishment, the conquest of Jerusalem is described as public exposure 
and rape of the “unfaithful” wife. The lifting of the skirts exposes her 
female lower body; the heels serve as euphemism of her genitals that are 
violated (v. 22). Whereas her former lovers, now enemies, rape her, her 


furious “husband” publicly exposes her body (v. 26).!! As Corrine L. 


Carvalho argues, the figure of the promiscuous woman symbolizes sin and 
YHWH’s “righteous” punishment underscores the normativity of male elite 
control.!* In comparing the publicly stripped body of Jerusalem in Jeremiah 
13:20-27 with Jeremiah’s half-naked body covered with a linen loincloth in 
Jeremiah 13:1-11, Amy Kalmanofsky elaborates the double standard in 
evaluating male and female nakedness.!> While Jeremiah’s body is 
separated from the rotten loincloth and its nakedness only implied, 


Jerusalem’s face is covered, her genitals exposed, and thus the female naked 


body is associated with promiscuous sexuality and dishonor. !4 


Initially, this sexualized portrait of Jerusalem most probably aimed at 
shocking its ancient audience in pre-exilic Judah, mostly men, among them 
the king and its officials, priests, prophets, and male heads of leading 
families (cf. Jer 2:8, 26; 4:9; 8:1; 29:1). They are called to identify with the 
female figure and to understand their imminent military defeat as 


punishment for having abandoned their deity.!° This forced self-ascription 
subjects the men to dishonor and shame, a function that Cheryl Exum 
names “a rhetorical strategy of abusing men verbally in the worst possible 
way.” !® For an exilic audience, this rhetoric is still shameful and mirrors 
their experience as victims of Babylonian warfare. Yet, this binary gender 
concept and the sexualized depiction of the female body’s destruction 
rightly offend and irritate contemporary readers in Western societies. In 
their cultural conditioning, these portraits appear inappropriate both to 
discuss human sexuality and to describe the relationship between God and 
humans. Feminist scholars have debated whether these sexually explicit 
metaphors may be named “pornography.”!’ Although I do not find this 
particular designation helpful, I consent that these metaphors are 
misogynistic and that the texts’ androcentrism should be named and 
deconstructed. 

In its ancient context, the personified female city signifies the experience 
of war and defeat, but at the same time blames the victims of violence by 
highlighting their wrongdoings against their own deity. Post-colonial 
studies have pointed out that in a situation of political and social oppression 
or subjugation to an imperial power, it is important for the oppressed to 
narrate their own history.'* In order to preserve at least some agency and 
hope for a change of conditions, victims of imperial violence tend to name 
their own culpability instead of self-identifying as totally helpless and the 


oppressors as omnipotent.'? Narrating Jerusalem’s destruction as divine 
punishment for the tradents of the texts of Jeremiah may have upheld the 
hope that YHWH may be more powerful than human enemies and therefore 
able to turn the fate of the city and its surviving population. 


THE GENDERED LANGUAGE OF WAR AND DEFEAT 


Recent studies on the language of warfare have demonstrated that texts in 
Jeremiah and other prophetic books share with Neo-Assyrian texts notions 
of masculine ideology as well as violence against the defeated, men and 
women alike.”° In royal inscriptions, the Assyrian king boasts himself of 
having conquered many cities, tortured and emasculated their warriors, 
deported women and children, and secured precious booty for the Assyrian 
heartlands.*! The king presents himself as the epitome of masculinity, 
successful in battle, chosen by the gods, enacting the role of shepherd by 
protecting and providing for his subjects and thus without male rival. On 
stelae and reliefs, he is always portrayed in full regalia with weapons and 
jewelry. Similarly, in Greek accounts of war, military prowess is associated 
with masculinity, but fear, flight, and defeat with femininity.”° 


Images of Defeat 


Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs that show conquests of foreign cities depict the 
male prisoners of war naked, i.e., without protection, and include scenes of 
impaling and flaying.** Women appear as wailing on the city wall or being 
led away by Assyrian soldiers.”> In the extant reliefs, there is no scene of 
sexual violence against women, since they are supposed to be under the 
control of the Assyrian king.” The raping of wives, however, is mentioned 
in ancient Near Eastern treaty-curses, which threaten offenders to the treaty 
in their masculine role, as protectors of their female family members (cf. 
Deut 28:30).*’ According to Brad Kelle, “the violation of women as a 
metaphor fits the destruction of capital cities, for the stripping, penetration, 
exposure, and humiliation of the women is analogous to siege warfare, with 
its breaching of the wall, entrance through the gate, and so forth.”*° Despite 
the lack of Babylonian inscriptions and images, it is highly probable that 


Babylonian warfare and propaganda were similar to those of Neo-Assyria. 
At least, Babylonia was seen as Assyria’s successor in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel.” Thus, the violated and publicly exposed body of Jerusalem in 
Jeremiah 13 symbolizes its shameful defeat and the victimization of 
Judeans. 


The Woman-in-Labor Metaphor 


The rhetorical question addressed to Jerusalem in Jeremiah 13:21: “Will not 
pangs take hold of you, like those of a woman in labor?” employs another 
metaphor, which often occurs in war scenarios. In Jeremiah 30:6, the divine 
voice states: 


Ask now, and see, can a man bear a child? 
Why then do I see every strong man with his hands on his loins like a woman in labor? 
Why has every face turned pale? (NRSV) 


Not only Jerusalem or Judah (Jer 4:31; 13:21; 22:23) and the Judean 
warriors (Jer 6:24), but also Moab, Edom, Damascus, and even Babylon in 
the Oracles against the Nations (OAN) are portrayed as women in birth 
pangs (Jer 48:41; 49:22, 24; 50:43). The metaphor expresses the devastating 
fear and absolute helplessness in a potentially fatal situation. Comparing 
soldiers and heroes with women belongs to the motif “mocking the enemy” 
(cf. Isa 19:16; Jer 50:37; 51:30; Nah 3:13).°° In ancient Near Eastern vassal 
treaties, the curse of feminization of kings and warriors threatens potential 
offenders with the loss of their masculine honor.*! Within this rhetoric, the 
woman-in-labor metaphor serves to denounce and shame the enemy. 

With regard to Jerusalem and Judah, however, the woman-in-labor 
metaphor may also be a literary device to drastically describe the misery of 
both the defeated warriors and the victims of war. Feminist scholars rightly 
criticize the metaphor as a one-sided and androcentric notion of female 
experience, which obscures the joys of childbirth as well as women’s 
potency to generate life.** Its use in the context of war is a largely male 
construction, because “the miracle of giving birth is couched in a negative 
light—reducing the woman to a vulnerable, despairing entity.” 3 With 
regard to the heroic depiction of male warriors in biblical texts (e.g., 2 Sam 
17:8; Jer 5:16; Ruth 2:1; 1 Chr 28:1), the metaphor even distorts female 
experience, similar to the sexually explicit imagery of punishing the 


adulterous wife.’ Amy Kalmanofsky takes the metaphor as a stylistic 
device of the prophetic rhetoric of horror, which aims at shaming an 
overwhelmingly male audience by forcing it to adopt a counter-gender 
identity.’ The addressees are called to empathize with the female figure, 
perceive in her their own vulnerability, and repent. Interpreting the woman- 
in-labor metaphor from intersecting hermeneutical perspectives, Juliana 
Claassens acknowledges that this metaphor may be positively assessed as 
an attempt to find new language speaking about events for which there are 


no words, namely, the trauma of war experienced by women and men.*° 
She attributes the metaphor’s use in the OAN (Jer 48:41; 49:22-24; 50:43) 
and in Jeremiah 31 to an “anti-language” addressed against the power 


discourse of the Babylonian Empire.*’ From a post-colonial perspective, the 
idea that also Moab and Edom, Judah’s archenemies, as well as dominant 
Babylon, have to tremble “like a woman in labor pains” describes YHWH as 
taking revenge for the atrocities of war. It includes the hope that he will 
judge Judah’s neighbors and especially the Babylonians who destroyed 
Jerusalem. 


Wailing Women 


Another gendered feature of war scenarios is the women who wail and 
perform mourning rites. Besides their depiction on Neo-Assyrian reliefs, 
there are ancient Near Eastern laments, in which a female figure—either the 
personified city or a goddess—bewails the destruction of a city or temple. 
This genre is attested in Sumerian city laments since the early second 
millennium BCE and was passed down in litanies and compositions of the 
first millennium. These litanies were performed during the demolition of 
temple structures or at certain days of mourning in the cultic calendar.*® 
When in Jeremiah 4:31 and Lamentations 1—2 personified Jerusalem 
bemoans her own destruction, typical elements of this genre are used. 

In many Mediterranean societies, past and present, there are professional 
women who perform public laments for a dead person.*” In Hebrew poetry, 
there is even a specific rhythm for the dirge. Jeremiah 9:16—21 knows of 
these female professionals and the form of the dirge when Jeremiah 
summons them to teach their daughters and neighbors because in Zion they 
will soon have to bewail numerous deaths. The passage announces 
imminent death to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In Jeremiah 31:15, the 


ultimate wailing woman is Rachel, who is heartbroken and grief-stricken 
upon the death of her children (cf. Matt 2:18). As mother of Joseph (Gen 
30:23—24) and Benjamin (Gen 35:16-19), Rachel represents the people of 
the Northern Kingdom, especially the Benjaminite region, the towns of 
which were spared from destruction in 587 BCE. Rachel receives the 
comforting message that God will bring her deported children back (Jer 
31:16-17). Thus in the book of Jeremiah, the figure of the wailing woman 
appears in the context of both doom and salvation. The metaphors of 
personified Jerusalem and mother Rachel presuppose the existence of 
female dirge singers and their professional role within the society of ancient 
Israel and Judah. 

The language of war and defeat attests to a binary gender concept that 
correlates masculinity with bodily strength, bravery, and honor, but 
femininity with weakness, fear, and a potential to be shamed. Moreover, 
this concept includes a profound essentialist characterization of gender that 
needs to be challenged. Clues for deconstructing this essentialist binary can 
be detected in some texts of Jeremiah. 


GENDER CONFUSION IN JEREMIAH 2:1—4:4 


After the initial call narrative, Jeremiah 2:1—4:4 form a kind of overture to 
the book of Jeremiah. These chapters narrate the history of God and his 
people as a conflict story that tries to justify the divine punishment. Abrupt 
changes of addressees and gendered metaphors produce a rather confusing 
scenario. The audience is depicted as an adulterous wife (Jer 2:2, 16—25, 
33-37; 3:1-5, 6-13), daughter (3:19), single male figure (2:14—15, 28; 4:1— 
2) as well as a group (2:4-13, 26-27, 29-32; 3:12) and YHwu’s children 
(3:14-20, 21-22). The female addressee’s identity is shifting from the 
people in the wilderness (2:2) to Judah (2:18, 23—24; 3:1—5) to Israel, the 
Northern Kingdom (3:6-13), while the name “Israel” also refers to the 
entire people both in historical retrospect (2:3, 26) and at present (2:4).4° 

As several hands formed this text over a longer time span,*! the final 
version offers a discourse of different and partly contradictory voices: In 
Jeremiah 2:1—3:5, YHWH reminds his wife of their bridal time of love in the 
wilderness (2:2) but accuses her of “adultery” with political allies and other 
deities (2:18). He cites her merely to demonstrate her denial of 


responsibility (2:20, 23, 35). By alluding to the prohibition to remarry a 
once divorced wife in Deuteronomy 24:14, he argues that Judah has utterly 
spoiled herself by having sex with every passerby and therefore reunion 
will be impossible (3:1—5). In 3:6, Jeremiah enters the stage and tells the 
audience that God has asked him to witness both Israel’s and Judah’s 
stubbornness (3:6—10), but nevertheless sends him to invite Israel and all 
displaced children back (3:11—20). Then a conversation ensues (3:21—4:4): 
When Jeremiah mentions that he hears the children crying (3:21), YHWH 
repeats his call to return (3:22a), to which the children respond with a 
penitential prayer (3:22b—25), which leads YHWH to pronounce a conditional 
oracle of salvation (4:14). 

Kathleen O’Connor interprets Jeremiah 2:1—4:4 as “drama of the broken 
family.’** Its implied audience is, in historical terms, the returnees from the 
Babylonian exile who live in Jerusalem under Persian hegemony.’ In 
appealing to them as the children of YHWuH’s unfaithful wife Judah, Jeremiah 
2:1-4:4 “constructs a rhetoric of sympathy for husband YHwH” and 
encourages the children to “side with their father” by representing the 
mother in an unsympathetic way.** Thus, the solution to the conflict is 
YHWH’s divorce from Judah (and Israel) as wives—what they represented is 
lost—and the call to their children, survivors of the catastrophe, to return 
and claim their heritage as sons (4:3-4) and daughters (3:19; 31:21-22). 
Rhetorically, the text blames the pre-exilic inhabitants of Judah and tells the 
survivors that only repentance and return to YHWH may heal the broken 
relationship. By following this call, as the penitential prayer in 3:23—25 
indicates, they, however, need to reject their own history as a people and 
thus part of their own identity. 

Surely, this family drama articulates the experience of the Judeans, their 
defeat and humiliation by the Babylonian army, which is the metaphor’s 
culture-specific and time-bound function. For postmodern readers, however, 
their androcentric concept of gender is unacceptable, and the metaphors 
convey neither a universal truth nor any guidance for contemporary faith 
communities with regard to family structures. 

There are at least four ways to deconstruct the text’s binary gender 
concept, as well as its underlying theology of divine retribution. First, the 
sudden shifts of addressees challenge the dominant voice of YHWH and his 
prophet. Against the negative portrait of the female figure, the feminist 
interpreter may cite her voice that claims her innocence (cf. 2:23, 35) and 


take the people’s wailing in 3:21, like Rachel’s weeping in 31:15, as an 
outcry against excessive punishment and a one-sided evaluation of the 
people’s past. Second, YHWH’s repeated calls to return (3:12, 14, 22) and the 
shift to the daughter metaphor (3:19) demonstrate that God 1s vulnerable in 
relationship, in need to stay in contact with his people, because without 
followers, his status as deity is endangered. The fact that the metaphor 
changes to a father-child relationship and that the “father” takes the first 
step toward reconciliation challenges the idea that retribution is necessary 
to continue the relationship. Third, one could argue that in Jeremiah 11—20 
the Jeremiah figure develops from obedient divine spokesman to a prophet 
who challenges God’s decisions. Three times he is forbidden to intercede on 
behalf of the people (7:16; 11:14; 14:11). His lament poems, in which he 
struggles with God and his call, end in utter despair.*> Lastly, the so-called 
Book of Consolation in Jeremiah 30—31 offers a metaphor that revokes the 
negative evaluation of femininity. In 31:22, YHWH announces that he will 
create something new in the land: 727 22707 7372 (naqébd tasdbéb geber) 
“the female surrounds the strong man.’”“° The meaning of this statement, 
which Robert Carroll named “perhaps the most difficult half-line in the 
book Jeremiah,’ has been discussed for long and still remains 
enigmatic.** Instead of seeing it as a mere reversal of gender roles,” I 
follow Carolyn Sharp, who interprets it as “a countervoice, from a time 
long after the fall of Jerusalem and the exile, that claims the technology of 
siege (s-b-b°’), using ‘siege’ in a new way to overcome or neutralize the 
(enemy) warrior’s strength and the culture of war”! Thus, against the 


alleged gender dichotomy of Jeremiah 2:1-4:4, the text offers clues to 


deconstruct this binary concept and its essentialist implications.>* 


THE GENDER PERFORMANCE OF THE MALE PROTAGONISTS 


At closer inspection, particularly the portraits of Jeremiah and his God 
deconstruct the idea of the potent man and brave warrior. 


Jeremiah’s Ambiguous Gender 


According to Jeremiah 1:1, the prophet Jeremiah is a son of a priestly 
family of Anathoth, a village in the Benjaminite region. In the call narrative, 


Jeremiah self-identifies as 1y1 “boy, young man” (na ‘ar, 1:6), but YHWH 
does not accept his objection of being too young to act as a prophet to the 
nations (1:8). In 1:17, the divine voice calls Jeremiah to gird up his loins 
and not to be frightened by his opponents. Girding the loins often refers to 
arming oneself with a sword (2 Sam 20:8; 22:40; Job 38:3; 40:7; Ps 18:40). 
Thus, the ideal prophet is a man of strength, brave and aggressive toward 
his opponents, a man of honor recognized by other males and a true 


messenger of the male God.” 

As a literary figure, however, Jeremiah falls short of this ideal. He does 
not lead the normal life of a family head and citizen of good repute, what 
would suit a man of his rank. According to Jeremiah 16:2, Jeremiah is 
forbidden to marry and to beget children and thus becomes a social outsider. 
He 1s also not allowed to take part in everyday events of social life, neither 
feast nor funeral (16:5, 8), and he is barred from going to the clubhouse 
where men would gather for drinking sprees.’ The reason for his social 
isolation is that parents and their children will die soon and all social life 
will be extinguished. Thus, the antisocial attitude and isolated life of the 
prophet symbolize the future decline of the entire community. Jeremiah’s 


failure to perform as an elite man also subverts normative gender 


performance.” 


In the narratives of the book, Jeremiah is portrayed as unmanly, a weak 
and miserable person who is at the mercy of conflicting groups. The priest 
Pashhur publicly humiliates the prophet by putting him in the stocks (20:1— 
6). After Jeremiah’s speech in the temple, a furious mob attempts to kill him 
(26:8), but Ahikam, a son of Shaphan, saves his life (26:24). Jeremiah loses 
the public dispute with the prophet Hananiah and leaves the scene without a 
word after the latter has broken his wooden yoke (28:11). During the 
Babylonian siege of Jerusalem, Jeremiah is imprisoned several times (32:2— 
4; 33:1; 38:46) and rescued again (38:7—13). After Jerusalem’s fall, the 
Babylonian general grants Jeremiah safe conduct and the prophet retreats to 
Mizpah. After the assassination of the new Babylonian governor Gedaliah, 
Jeremiah and Baruch and other survivors are brought to Egypt (43:6). 

Especially the lament poems dispersed over chapters 11—20 portray the 
prophet as a fragile and desperate man. He names himself “a docile lamb 
led to the slaughter” (11:19) and “a man of strife and contention to the 
whole land” (15:10), who under the weight of God’s hand sits alone 


(15:17).°° The last lament poem in Jeremiah 20 plays a key role in the 
question of why Jeremiah cannot fulfill his role of a “he-prophet.” He 


prays: 


YHWH, you have enticed me (Cmn, pittitani), and I was enticed; 
you have overpowered me (npn, hdzaqtani), and you have prevailed (731m, wattiikal). 
I have become a laughingstock all day long; everyone mocks me. (Jer 20:7) 


The meaning of the verb nn5pi‘e/ ranges from “persuade” (Prov 25:15) to 
“deceive” (2 Sam 3:25; 1 Kgs 22:20-22; Ps 78:36) and “seduce” (Exod 
22:15; Jde 16:5; Hos 2:16; Prov 1:10). 

The Old Greek translates 175 with ånatáœo “deceive,” the Vulgate 
employs seducere “seduce.” Modern German and English translations vary 


significantly and utilize the entire range of the verb’s meanings.’ The verb 
pin “to be strong,” together with 75° “to be able, to achieve,” expresses 
“harassing” or “overpowering” (as act of sexual violence cf. Deut 22:25; 2 
Sam 13:11, 14). These semantic options have spurred an agitated debate 


whether the statement carries a sexual connotation regarding YHWH’s 
relation to his prophet.°° 

With regard to the sexual overtones in the punishment of personified 
Judah in Jeremiah 2—3 and 13, Angela Bauer argues that in Jeremiah 20:7 
the prophet assumes a female persona and protests against “sexual violation 


by the deity.”°? Stuart Macwilliam discusses whether a homo-erotic relation 


that switched into violence would be implied. Even without assuming 


sexual implications, Jeremiah 20:7 further deconstructs the prophet’s 
masculinity. Or, as Macwilliam formulates in the context of queer theory, 
“Jeremiah’s masculinity [is] compromised ... a necessary failure, a 
breakdown in the regulatory system of gender performativity.”°! In sum, the 
literary Jeremiah is a liminal figure, a man who takes on a passive role and 


whose behavior “functions to undercut the expectation of the performance 


of masculinity.” 


God’s Ambiguous Masculinity 


Given the role of furious husband (Jeremiah 2—3; 13) and mighty warrior 
who announces to destroy not only Judah and Jerusalem (Jeremiah 4—10), 
but also their neighbors (Jeremiah 46—49) and eventually their aggressor 


Babylon (Jeremiah 50-51), YHWH is overtly portrayed as the mightiest male 
figure who has no rival. Yet, even YHWH’s male gender performativity 
exhibits some flaws, when he laments and shows compassion with his 


people in Jeremiah 8:18-9:2.® 


18 Grief has risen in me, my heart is sick. 

19 Hark, the cry of the Daughter, my people, from far and wide in the land: 
“Is YHWH not in Zion? Is her king not in her?” 

Why have they enraged me with their graven images, with strange vanities? 

20 “The harvest is past, the summer has ended, and we are not saved.” 

21 For the breakdown of the Daughter, my people, I am broken, 

I mourn, dismay has taken hold of me. 

22 Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? 

Why then has healing not yet come to the Daughter, my people? 

23 O that my head were water and my eyes a fountain of tears, 

that I might weep day and night for the slain of the Daughter, my people! 

9:1 O that I had a lodging place for wanderers in the wilderness, 

that I might leave my people and go away from them! 

For they are all adulterers, a band of traitors. 

9:2 They bent their tongues as their bows. 

Lie and not truth have grown strong in the land. 

For they proceeded from evil to evil, 

and they did not know me—says YHWH. 


Who is the speaker of this lament? Due to the question in verse 19, “Why 
have they enraged me with their graven images?” and the citation formula 
at the end, it is YHWH, Judah’s deity. In an inner monologue, he laments 
the breakdown of his people, which leaves him dismayed and in tears. 
Twice does he cite the people who desperately wait for his help (vv. 19a, 
20). He wishes to leave the bat-‘ammi, his people personified as “daughter.” 
As her “father” he ought to protect her, but her breakdown frightens him. 

Despite these textual features, some exegetes argue that this lamenting 
voice does not fit the portrait of the wrathful God in Jeremiah® and would 
generate an anthropomorphic divine image. They therefore attribute the 
lament to the prophet.°° Their arguments are inadequate because in other 
passages YHWH is portrayed as rather emotional in his wrath (Jer 4:4, 26; 
7:20; 10:10, 25; 21:5; 23:19) and his remorse is explicitly stated (Jer 18:8; 
26:3, 13, 19; 42:10).°’ The punch line of the passage is that YHWH bewails 
the collective’s breakdown, and this event is confirmed by the citations of 
the people’s voice. 


The lament in Jeremiah 8:18—9:2 has God express remorse about the 
massive destruction he brought upon his people and characterizes him as 
still able to feel pity. By portraying YHWH as lamenting the fate of his 
people, the tradents of the book of Jeremiah deliberately deconstruct the 
masculine divine image. This portrait of a compassionate God is taken up 
and further elaborated in Jewish tradition. The Midrash to Lamentations, for 


instance, cites Jeremiah 8:23 and 9:1 in order to emphasize YHWH’s 


attention and willingness to forgive Jerusalem.®® 


CONCLUSION 


The traditional ancient Near Eastern gender hierarchy, which equates 
masculinity with strength, bravery, and honor, and femininity with 
weakness, fear, and dishonor, also dominates the book of Jeremiah, 
especially through the female personification of Judah/ Jerusalem as the 
adulterous wife of YHWH. However, a closer look to the text reveals 
countervoices and breaches in gender performativity that deconstruct this 
allegedly fixed gender concept. 

The drama of the broken family in Jeremiah 2:1—4:4 uses the marriage 
metaphor to describe the humiliating defeat of Judah. In order to formulate 
a solution to the conflict, however, the metaphor has been replaced by the 
father-child metaphor. The metaphors of the raped woman and the woman- 
in-labor represent Judah’s shaming through war and exile. Initially, they 
aim at shocking the implied audience—mostly elite Judean men—accusing 
them of abandoning their deity. After the catastrophe, they articulate the 
experience of the survivors, who blame themselves in order to regain at 
least some agency and to conceive their deity as powerful, even in its wrath. 
The confusion of addressees in Jeremiah 2:1—4:4, as well as the portraits of 
Jeremiah and YHWH’s lament in 8:18—9:3, can be interpreted as breaches in 
gender performance, which deconstruct a binary concept of gender and its 
inherent essentialism. Thus, both the marriage metaphor and the ideal of the 
male warrior are concepts to narrate Judah’s fall, but they are unsuitable to 
secure its future. 
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